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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE SECOND VOLUME. 



The Committee think it right to record in this place their thanks 
for the pecuniary assistance which the Society has received from 
several Noblemen and Gentlemen towards the Biographical Dic- 
tionary. 

It was never expected by the Committee that there would be at 
its first appearance a large sale for a work which from its nature 
must fill many volumes and the publication of which must extend 
over a considerable time. But other successful works have occu- 
pied as long a time in publication as the Biographical Dictionary 
will probably require, and notwithstanding their bulk and cost have 
found a large number of purchasers. 

These considerations, joined to the universal demand for a com- 
plete Biographical Dictionary founded on the best authorities and 
brought down to the present time, determined the Committee to 
commence this work notwithstanding the difficulties incident to 
such an extensive undertaking; and they have the pleasure of 
stating that the demand for the work has been encouraging and is 
increasing. 

The completeness which they have iso far attempted to give to 
the w'ork is in their opinion one of its great merits ; and in this 
respect it may be advantageously contrasted with another well- 
known work of great value, the French Biographic Universelle. 
Numerous articles which may seem unimportant or trifling to a 
reader who merely turns to a book for amusement, are valuable 
sources of information to the student, whether his researches are 
devoted to the history of science, literature and the arts, or to the 
political history of the world. 

A work formed on this plan requires a large capital at its out- 
set, but the only pecuniary aid which the Society can give to the 
Dictionary is the surplus of the income derived from its other 
works after defraying the ordinary expenses of the Society ; and 
as this was insufficient for the purpose, the Committee have gladly 
availed themselves of the assistance of the Noblemen and Gentle- 
men whose names are subjoined. 

The first list contains the names of those who have agreed to 
subscribe annually for three years the sums set opposite to their 
names ; which sums are to be repaid in the event of the sale of the 
Dictionary enabling the Society to do so. The second list contains 
the names of those who have assisted the Society by Donations. 
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tlie then generally prevalent opinion that the 
figy^ptians never were a maritime or tradmg 
nation ; a question on which much uncer- 
tainty has been introduced from the indis- 
crimmate application of the epithet ** Egyp- 
tians" to the aboriginal natives and to the 
Greek settlers under the Ptolemies. Raynal 
states in his great work that on this question 
he implicitl J followed the memoir of Ameil- 
hon. In the same year in which the History 
of Egyptian Commerce under the Ptolemies 
was published, the author was elected a 
member of the Academic des Inscriptions. 

He was now recognised as a literary man, 
and employment flowed in upon him. In 
1770 he was appointed editor of the Journal 
de Verdun, and continued in its management 
till it ceased to be published in 1776. In 1771 
he was, upon the death of Bonami, promoted 
to be librarian to the citv of Paris ; an office 
which he continued to ml till the library was 
presented by the city to the Institute. His 
appointment of historiographer to the city 
of Paris appears to have taken place about 
the same time that he was made chief libra- 
rian. In 1779 he established, in conjunction 
with Roubaud, the ** Journal d' Agriculture, 
Commerce, Arts, et Finances," and he took 
an active part in conducting it till its close in 
1783. From 1790 to 1792 he was one of the 
principal editors of the ** Journal des Savans." 
Lfe Bean, at his death in 1781, had left un- 
finished his histoij of the Lower Empire. 
At the request of his friends in the Academic, 
Ameilhon, whom the dying man had pointed 
out as the most proper person to continue the 
work, undertook to complete it. He finished 
and published the twenty-second volume in 
1781 ; and in 1786 he gave to the world the 
twen^-third and twenty-fourth volumes, con- 
taining the history of the elder Andronicus, 
his w^ and his three sons. In these vo- 
lumes he was the first French author who 
gave an account of the remarkable Oriental 
expedition of the Catalans : the materials for 
this part of his narrative he drew chiefly 
from the Spanish historian, Muntaner, who 
served in the ranks of the Catalans, and was 
an eye-witness of the actions he describes. 

The revolution interrupted Ameilhon's 
contributions to periodical literature and his 
academical labours, and gave a new and un- 
precedented character to his employment of 
librarian. Here we must first notice the 
account given of Ameilhon^s proceedings by 
M. Villenave in the Supplement to the Bio- 
graphic Universelle. 

In 1793 Ameilhon was one of the commis- 
sion on monuments, and a commissioner for 
the examination of the Utles of the nobility. 
The object of the commission on monuments, 
appointed by the Convention on the 4th of 
July, 1 793, was to efliace or change *' all objects 
sculptured or painted on public monuments, 
whether civil or religious, which presented 
any of the attributes of royalty." Among 



other tasks it was enjoined to " examine the 
medals of the kings of France deposited in the 
National Museum and in the other public col- 
lections of Paris, in order to separate and pre- 
serve such as were of consequence to the arts 
and history, and to send the rest to Uie cru- 
cible." M. Villenave says that Ameilhon 
was one of the most active members of this 
commission, but mentions no specific act of 
participation in its transactions. Ameilhon's 
conduct as a commissioner for examining the 
titles of the nobility appears from his auto- 
graph letters in the possession of M. Ville- 
nave. In one of these (dated January 24. 
1793) he informs the syndic of the depart- 
ment of Paris that he is "' instructed to inform 
him that the commissioners of examination 
are ready to transmit to the commissioners of 
the district about two hundred and seventy 
volumes which remain to be destroyed." On 
the 14th of February he sends a list of 
articles found in the repository of the Orders 
of the late king, " which ought to be matter 
for a final burning : " they are one hundred 
and twenty-eight volumes and thirty-four 
boxes of loose papers, containing the titles, 
8cc. of the ci-devant Order of the Holy Ghost; 
two volumes of blazonry for the Orders of 
the king ; thirty-four volumes of papers and 
original titles used in compiling the Armo- 
rial General de France ; one hundred and 
sixty-six volumes of Le Laboureur*s collec- 
tions; two volumes of lettres de noblesse; 
fifteen volumes of proofs of eligibility to the 
orders of St Lazarus and the military school. 
Upon these data Mr. Villenave declares that 
Ameilhon was seized with the contagion of 
the revolutionary spirit to a lamentable ex- 
tent. 

It would be rather bold, with no flirther 
evidence before us, to say that he was not. 
There was a drunkenness of democracy in 
the atmosphere of France at the time that 
intoxicated even the most torpid natures. 
Ameilhon's two volumes of the ** History of 
the Lower Empire," in continuation of Le 
Beau, had been looked .upon as in a great 
measure a covert satire on the court of Ver- 
sailles. Philosophical democracy was the 
fashion among the Parisian literary men of 
the day. Still it must be observed, in.justice 
to Ameilhon, that in his share in the in- 
cremation of the books mentioned, — a tra- 
vestie of the History of Don Quixote, in 
which the persons who burned the books 
were crack-brained, — he appears as no more 
than the pajssive instrument of others. Ameil- 
hon had, in 1789, been elected *Mopate 
suppleant K I'Hotel de Ville par le district 
de Saint Louis la Culture;" and for one 
holding such an office to have declined acting 
upon any committee would have been death. 
M. Villenave himself has done justice to the 
exertions of M. Ameilhon at that frenzied 
period to save important collections in 
literature and science. He was charged to 
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collect in central depots the libraries of all 
the suppressed religious houses. Pache 
allowed only three hours for carrying off the 
library of St Victor ; at the end of that period 
the books were to be tossed out of the 
windows. Ameilhon by his representations 
obtained with difficulty three days; he im- 
mediately placed all kinds of vehicles in 
requisition, and transported the books to a 
neighbouring hospital. He transformed se- 
yeral churches into book magazines, and de- 
posited all the confiscated libraries in them. 
He was thus happy enough to save the 
libraries of Malesherbes and Lavoisier, and 
several others, which, when tranquillity 
was re-established, were restored to their 
rightful owners. Six or seven years of 
his life were devoted to the assorting and 
classification of the books intrusted to his 
care. He saved the triumphal arch at the 
gate of St. Denis from destruction ; and he 
had the courage to oppose the mob when it 
sought to enter the church of the Jesuits, 
where his books were deposited, under pre- 
text of destroying the fleurs-de-lys. These 
facts are beyond dispute^ and they appear to 
entitle Ameilhon to have his conduct in 
taking part in the commissions mentioned 
above, attributed to his desire, by seeming to 
swim with the tide, to gain an opportunity of 
saving as much as possible of France's trea- 
sures of art, literature, and science. 

>yhen the Institute was organized in 1797, 
the city of Paris presented its library to that 
body. Ameilhon was immediately elected 
librarian to the Arsenal, an appointment 
which he held till his death. He was nomi- 
nated a member of the second class of the 
Institute, in fact a revival of the Acad^mie 
des Inscriptions, and immediately resumed 
the investigations which the revolution had 
interrupted. He also resumed the history of 
the Lower Empire, which he concluded in 
three volumes a short time before his death. 

The History of the Navigation and Com- 
merce of Egypt under the Ptolemies, and the 
last five volumes of the History of the Lower 
Empire begun by Le Beau, are the only 
books published by Ameilhon. But his con- 
tributions to the periodical literature and 
the academical memoirs of his country were 
numerous and valuable. The most import- 
ant are — 1. " Remarques critiques sur FEs- 
pdce d'E'preuve judiciaire appelee vulgaire- 
ment TE'preuve de I'Eau fh>ide ;" in the 
37th volume of the Transactions of the 
Academic des Inscriptions. 2. ** Recherches 
sur TExercise du Nageur chez les Anciena, 
et sur les Avantages qu'ils en retiraient ;'' in 
tlie 38th volume of the same collection. 3. 
** L*Art du Plongeur chez les Anciens ;" in 
the 40th volume. 4. " Sur le Telescope" — an 
answer to Dutens* attempt to prove that the 
ancients had invented the telescope — in the 
42d volume. 5. " Sur la Metallurgic, ou 
TArt d'exploiter les Mines chez les An- 
446 



ciens." 6. *^ Sur les Couleurs .connnes des 
Anciens, et sur les Arts qui peuvent y avoir 
Rapport ;'* in the first volume of the " Trans- 
actions of the Institute: class of literature 
and the fine arts." 7. " L*Art du Foulon 
chez les Anciens ; " in the same volume. 
8. " Sur differentes Esp^ces de Spartes ; " in 
the second volume. 9. '* Projets sur quel- 
ques Changemens qu'on pourrait faire k nos 
Catalogues de Biblioth^que pour les rendres 
plus constitutionnels;" same collection. 10. 
Several articles on Greek MSS. in the no- 
tices and extracts from MSS. in the king's 
library published by the Academic des 
Belles Lettres. 11. ^ E'claircissements sur 
rinscription Grecque du Monument trouve 
4 Rosette ;" published in 1803 by order of 
the Institute. The third volume of the 
memoirs of ancient chivalry published under 
the name of Du Palaye has also been attri- 
buted to Ameilhon. 

All this author's writings have. a charac- 
ter of pains-takinp^ research and deliberate 
unprejudiced inquiry. As a librarian his 
industry and obliging disposition rendered 
him invaluable. He was married for thirty 
years, and lost his wife a short time before 
his death. He was of a reserved and dis- 
trustful temper, yet fdll of benevolence. 
" Nobody," says M. Dacier, " had more phi- 
lanthrophy and sensibility, nobody was less 
accessible to feelings of hatred, and nobody 
was less disposed to be the friend of all the 
world." (Dacier, Notice Uistorique sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de M. Ameilhon^ in M^- 
moires de Vlnstitut de France, tom.v. ; Sil- 
vestre, Notice Biographique de Hubert Pascal 
Ameilhonj in Mimoires ,.publi6s par la Sociiti 
iT Agriculture du Dipartement de la Seitie^ tom. 
xvl ; Villenave, in the Supplement it la Bio- 
graphie UniverseUe, v. " Ameilhon.") W. W. 

AMEI'NOCLES CAA««wifX^O» a Corin- 
thian who, according to Thucydides, lived 
about the year b. c. 700. His countrymen 
were the first among the Greeks who built 
triremes or ships with three ranks of rowers. 
Ameinocles, who had gamed some celebrity 
in the art of ship-building, went to Samos 
and built four triremes for the Samians ; thus, 
next to the Corinthians, the Samians were 
the first who used triremes. (Thucydides, 
L 13.) L. S. 

AMEFNOCLES QfnitivoKXtii), a wealthy 
citizen of Magnesia in Thessaly. In the 
year b. c. 480, when the greater part of the 
Persian fleet had been destroyed by a storm 
near Cape Sepias, he derived great ad- 
vantages from this calamity, for he possessed 
a great extent of land about Cape Sepias, 
and thus came into possession of all the Per- 
sian treasures that had been thrown upon 
the coast ^ This man, says Herodotus, thus 
got very rich ; but he was in other respects 
not happy, for by some unfortunate acci- 
dent he had become the murderer of his 
own child. (Herodotus, vii. 190. ; Plutarch, 
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De Jl^foHgnitate Herodoti, p. 871. ed. Frank- 
fort) L. S. 

AMEITSIAS CAfith^ias), a poet of the 
old Attic comedy, vho lived during the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, and was a con- 
temporary of Aristophanes, who appeiu^ 
(i2a2up, 14.) to ridicule him for his low wit, 
by wldch he endeavoured to make his 
audience laugh. But his comedies were 
nerertheless very highly thought of by the 
Athenians, for in the year b. c. 424 he gained 
a victory over the Clouds of Aristophanes 
with a piece called Connos (the name of one 
of the teachers of Socrates), and again in 
D. c. 415, he was successful against the Burds 
of Aristophanes in a comedy called The 
Merry Fellows (Kw/ioorcU). Respecting his 
life we know nothing, except that the scholiast 
on Aristophanes (Feap. 1164.) conjectures 
that he was an effeminate person. Be- 
sides the names of the two comedies men- 
tioned above, we know those of seven others ; 
but all are lost with the exception of some 
fragments, which scarcely enable us to form 
a correct estimate of lus merit as a poet 
They are collected in A. Meineke, " Frag- 
menta Comicomm Greecorum.** See the 
same author's **Quffi8tionum Scenicarum 
Specimen," ii. 42, &c. ; and ** Historia Cri- 
tica Comicomm Grsecorum," p. 199, &c, 
where aU the passages of ancient writers re- 
ferring to Ameipsias are given. L. S. 

AMELESA'GOBAS (^AfuXxiirarr^) of 
Chalcedon, according to Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus one of the most ancient Greek his- 
torians. Clemens Alexandrinus speaks of an 
Athenian writer of the history of Attica 
QKrBls) of the name of Melesagoras, from 
whose work Philochorus, Androtion, Hella- 
nicus, Hecataeus, and others derived a great 
part of their information. Both are (^ed 
authors of Atthids, and are generally sup- 
posed to be the same person. A fragment of 
the Atthis is preserved in Antigonus Carys- 
tius. Maxhnus Tyrius speaks of one Mele- 
sagoras of Eleusis who lived at Athens as a 
sage and a prophet, but this appears to be 
altogether a different person from the his- 
torian. It has been coigectured by some 
critics that the Mnesa^oras in ApoUodorus 
and the Ameliagoras m the scholiast on 
Euripides are only miswritten names for 
Amdesagoras. (Dionysius Halicamasseu8,Z>e 
Thucydi£s Charactere, p. 138. ed. Sylburg ; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromala^ vi. 629. ed. 
Sylburg; Antigonus Carystius,' /futor. Mi- 
rabiLt 12. ; Maximns Tyrius, DUsertat 
38. ; ApoUodorus, iiL 10. 3. ; Scholiast on 
Euripid^ Alceatj 2.; Vossius, De Hutoricu 
GrttciSf p. 22. ed. Westennann ; C. and J. 
Miiller, Proffmenta Hiatoriconm Grttconan, 
p. 81.) L. S. 

AMELGARD, a French historian of the 

fifteenth century, of whom little appears to 

be known. He was a i|resbyter of Li^^, 

and was admitted to familiar intercourse with 
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Charles VII., king of France, as he has re- 
corded at the commencement of the life of 
that prince. He left two historical works, 
which remain in MS. in the king's library at 
Paris. They are — 1. " Historia de rebus 
a Carolo VIL, Francorum rege, et suo tem- 
pore in Gallia gestis, libriB quinque." 2. 
** Historiarum de rebus gestis a Ludovico XL 
Libri septem.'* There are, or were, two 
copies of these works in the library, both 
supposed to have been written in the sixteenth 
century. A considerable number of extracts 
from the Historjr of Louis XL, illustrative of 
the history of Li^ge and other towns in the 
Low Countries, are given hj Martene and 
Durand in their " Veterum Scriptorum am- 
plissima Collectio," tom. iv. p. 742, seq. 
It is stated in the Biographie Universdle 
that Amelgard was charged by Charles VIL 
with the work of revismg Uie proceedings 
against Jeanne or Joan of Arc, and that he 
diVvr up '* an examination of that work of 
iniquity." We are not aware of the authority 
for this statement (Martene and Durand, 
Oluervatio prtevia ad excerpta ex Amelgardi 
libro, ^.; Catahgus Codicum Mamucripto- 
rum BihUotheca JtUgiit, Paris, 1744, pars iii. 
torn. iv. Nos. 5962, 5963. ; Le Long, Biblio- 
thique Hiatorique de la France^ ed. Paris, 1 769, 
tom. ii. Nos. 17268. 17327. ; Jbcher, AUgem, 
Gelehrten-Lexicon ; Adelung, Supplement to 
Jocher.) J. C. M. 

AMELIK [Amaus.] 

AME'LIER. [Ame'lieb.] 

AMELIN, JEAN DE, the earliest French 
translator of Livy, was bom at Sarlat in 
Perigord, and served in the army of Henry 
the Second. He was for some time gentle- 
man-at-arms to Armand de Biron, afterwards 
the celebrated marshal of France. The king 
is said to have been highly pleased with a 
poem in his honour by Amelin, who is be- 
lieved to have produced many other original 
compositions of the same nature ; but the otAj 
one which is known to have been printed is 
a ** Hymne k la Louange de M. le Due de 
Guise," Paris, 1588. His principal publica- 
tions were his translations from Livy: that 
of the ** Conciones " appeared first (Paris, 
1554, 8vo.), and was followed by a complete 
version of the third Decade (Paris, 1559, 
foL), with the ^ Arguments " of Florus, and 
notes and annotations. Ronsard, in his poems, 
has devoted a piece of some length to the 
praise of Amelin*s translation, which, he ob- 
serves, will he trusts incite a thousand others 
to follow his example, and thus enable the 
French youth to study the best Greek and 
Latin authors in their own tongue, without 
spending all their time in trying to compre- 
hend mere words, ** like parrots shut up in a 
cage." From Ronsard we learn that Ajnelin 
was not only a poet, but a philosopher, an 
orator, and an historian ; but no other works 
of his than those already mentioned have sur- 
vived to the present day. (La Croix du 
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Maine and Du Verdier, BMiotkeques Fran- 
foiseSf edit Juvigny, i. 438. j Ronsard, 
(Euvres, Paris, 1623, fol., p. 1269—1271 ; 
Article by Weiss in Biographie UniversdleS) 

J. W. 

AMELINE, CLAUDE, is rememl)ered 
more from the circumstance of his having been 
a friend of Malebranche and partisan of that 
philosopher's opinions, than from any merits 
of his own. He was bom at Paris, where his 
father exercised the office of procurator at the 
Chdtelet, about the year 1629. He practised 
for some time at the bar, but taking a disgust 
at the world, he entered the congregation of 
the Oratory. In 1 663 he was appointed grand 
cantor of the church of Paris ; but, disliking 
the office, he exchanged it with Claude Joli 
for that of archdeacon. He died at Paris in 
1706. His published works are— I. " Traite 
de la Volonte." Paris, 1684,1 2mo. 2. " Traite 
de r Amour du Souverain bien." Paris, 1699, 
12mo. A work entitled "L*Art de vivre 
heureuse," which was published (in 12mo.) 
at Paris in 1690, has been attributed to him 
by some. (Niceron, Mimoirea pour servir a 
VHistoire, ^c.) W. W. 

AMELIUS, or AME'RIUS {*Afi4Mos, or 
*Aju«pxos), a native of Etruria, whose real 
name was Gentilianus, instead of which he 
preferred calling himself Amelius or Ame- 
rius. He was at first a pupil of the Stoic 
Lysimachus ; but from the year a. d. 246 
down to 270 he lived at Rome as one of the 
most zealous disciples and followers of Ploti« 
nus. Here he was a fellow-pupil of Por- 
phyry, with whom he lived on good terms, 
and by whom he is praised for his acute 
judgment When in a. d. 270 Plotinus was 
ob%ed to leave Rome on account of his ill 
health, Amelius also left Rome, and went to 
Apamea in Syria, where he died a few years 
afterwards. From this short stay at Apamea 
Suidas erroneously calls him an Apamean. 
Amelius was the author of several works, 
which were very prolix and tasteless, and 
were soon after his time neglected and for- 
gotten. In some of his works he vindicated 
the honour of Plato against the followers of 
Zoroaster, and in others he defended Ploti- 
nus against the charge of having stolen his 
ideas f^om Numenius. All his works are 
now lost, with the exception of a fragment 
in Eusebius's " Prasparatio Evangelica," and 
a letter to Porphyry which is preserved in 
Porphyry's life of Plotinus. 

There is in the library of St Mark at 
Venice a MS. containing a work of one 
Amelius, n«pl r^t 'Iwdyvov rov mp* iifuv tifcey 
ye\iov d€o\oytas, which is probably a work 
of the Amelius who is the subject of this 
article ; for we know from Eusebius, that, 
although a pagan, he was acquainted with 
the Gospel of St John, and endeavoured to 
reconcile it with the philosophy of Plato. 
(Eunapius, Vita PhUoiophorum et Sophista- 
rmn^ p. 17, &c.ed. Commelin ; Suidas, sub voc. 
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*Afi4\tos ; Porphyrins, Vita Plotini ; Eusebius, 
Praparatio Ewmgdica; Brucker, Historia 
Critica PhUoaophia, ii. 233, &c.) L. S. 

AMELIUS, MARTIN, the son of Georg 
Amelius, a celebrated professor of jurispru- 
dence in the university of Freyburg in Breis- 
gau, was bom on the SOth of October, 1526. 
He devotedWiimself, under the guidance of 
his father, to the study of the law ; and as he 
was a very promising young man, the mar- 
grave of Baden invited him to come to Pforz- 
heim, and intrusted his practical training to 
his chancellor, Oswald Guth, who became so 
attached to young Amelius for his excellent 
qualities, that he loved him like his own son. 
Amelius had scarcely reached his twenty- 
fifth year, when his prince sent him on an 
embassy to the imperial court of Vienna, 
where he gained general esteem. The em- 
peror, Ferdinand I., raised him to the rank 
of a nobleman, and the university of Vienna 
honoured him with the diploma of doctor of 
law. Three years later the margrave of 
Baden made him his chancellor, and in this 
position he exerted all his powers to promote 
the welfare of his country. When the mar- 
grave, Charles II., determined to introduce 
the Lutheran religion into his dominions, and 
when several emment theologians were sent 
to him fK>m various parts of Germany to 
aid in accomplishing this object, Charles II. 
formed a consistory and placed Amelius at the 
head of it Amelius took a lively interest in 
the cause of the Reformation, and it was in a 
great measure owing to his exertion that the 
work was successfully and quickly completed 
in Baden in the year 1556. On the death of 
margrave Charles II., his eldest son was not 
of age, and Amelius was appointed a member 
of the regency as well as one of the guardians 
of the young princes. He availed himself of 
his power for the purpose of founding the 
gymnasium of Durlach ; for the education of 
the people, and the formation of able teachers, 
had for some time been the subject of his at- 
tention. During his lifetime Charles II. had 
been prevailed upon by Amelius to establish 
a fimd at Basel, out of which such young men 
were to be supported as possessed ability, but 
were poor, and wished to be educated as 
teachers. Amelius is especially praised for 
his patronage of learning and the arts, parti- 
cularly architecture. He not only induced 
Charles to erect several fine public edifices, 
but in the year 1556 he built for his own re- 
sidence the beautiful castle of Niefemburg. 
An inscription still extant there expresses 
his gratitude towards the prince for the 
numerous favours and honours which he had 
conferred upon him. They were indeed great, 
and Amelius must have used all his influence 
with Charles for the purpose of making as 
much as possible of his position. The year 
of his death is uncertain $ but as it is stated on 
his tombstone, that thirty years after his ap- 
pointment as chancellor, he withdrew from 
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public afiairs to de-vote the remainder of his 
days to learning, architecture, and apicul- 
ture, it is evident that he must have bved at 
least to the age of sixty, that is, down to the 
year 1586. (Adam, Vtte Germanorum Ju- 
risconsultorum { Sachs, Badenache Gesckichtey 
iv. 175, &c; Pantaleon, Hetdenbuch, toI. iii.; 
F. Molter, in Ersch und Gruber's AUaem. 
Encuclopddie, ill 344.) L. S. 

AMELOT, NICHOLAS, or ABRAHAM 
NICHOLAS, as he is variously named, 
sieur de la Houssaye, commonly called 
Amelot de la Houssaye, was bom at Orleans 
in February, 1634. Amelot tells us of him- 
self that his family was ancient, and that he 
was educated in the university of Paris. 
.This is in a Declaration^ inserted in the 
second edition of his translation of Paolo 
Sarpi's history of the council of Trent, by 
way of reply to attacks which the pub- 
lication of that translation had brought upon 
him. *' I am a good Catholic, and so is all 
my family, which have been so for more 
than three hundred years .... But having 
been brought up and educated in the Gal- 
ilean church, and in the university of Paris, 
of which I have the honour to be a member, 
I believe and shall always believe what they 
believe and teach, touching matters of dis- 
cipline and of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.*' 
We learn from himself also, in the preface to 
his history of the Venetian government, and 
in the article " St Andre, N. P." in his 
M Memoires Historiques, Politiques, et Litte- 
raires," that he went in 1669 as secretary to 
the President Nicholas Prunier St Andre, 
ambassador from France to Venice, and 
stayed at Venice in that capacity for three 
years. Amelot speaks of this embassy in 
the article " St Andr^ ** in his Memoires. 
The most important event during the em- 
bassy, accordmg to Amelot, was an ad- 
vantage gained by M. St Andre over the 
Marquis de Fuentes, Spanish ambassador at 
Venice, in that contest fbr precedence which 
had for some time been carried on between 
French and Spanish ambassadors at every 
court After his return from Venice in 
1671, Amelot appears to have obtained no 
further political employment, and to have 
devoted himself to literature as a means, and, 
as it proved to him in the end, a very in- 
sufficient means, of subsistence. 

The very little more that is known of 
Amelot's life may be told in the way of a 
running commentary on a list of his works 
and translations. The following list is 
arranged chronologically. It contains one 
or two works not mentioned in Niceron*s 
list The list in Querard's «*La France 
Litteraire '* is singularly deficient. 

1. •* Abreg6 du Procds fait aux Jnifs de 
Metz avec plusieurs Arrets du Parlement." 
1 2mo. Paris, 1 670. 2. " Relation du Conclave 
de 1670 pour TElection de Clement X." 
l2mo. Paris, 1676. 3, " Histoire du Gou- 
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vemement de Venise.** 12mo. Paris, 1676. 
The materials for this work, Amelot says 
in the pre&ce, were " ambassadors' letters 
and papers which have been communicated 
to me ; the ancient annals of the republic, 
whence I have drawn my examples and my 
facts ; and, above all, the information which 
I have been able to procure at the fountain- 
head, during the three years that I have 
had the honour of being employed at Venice, 
which is, indeed, the origm of a work to 
which otherwise I should never have di- 
rected myself." The publication of this 
history gave offence to the senate of Ve- 
nice, which disliked the mysteries of its 
government being laid open, and which, as 
we gather from a '* Memoire pour servir a 
la Defense de THistoire du Gouvernement 
de Venise," appended to the supplement to 
the history published by Amelot the year 
after, remonstrated with the French govern- 
ment, and endeavoured to get the work sup- 
pressed. But in this they do not appear to 
have succeeded. 4. " Supplement k I'Histoire 
du Gouvernement de Venise." 12mo. Paris, 
1677. This is an abridged translation of 
Paolo Sarpi's history of the dispute between 
Pope Paul V. and the republic of Venice 
(Storia deUe Cose passate tra Paolo V. e la 
Bqyublica de Venezia), together with a col- 
lection of documents concerning the dis- 
pute. 5. " Examen de la Liberte originaire 
de Venise, traduite de Tltalien, avec une 
Harangue de Louis Helian, Ambassadeur de 
France centre les Venetiens, traduite du Latin, 
et des Remarques historiques.*' 12mo. Ra- 
tisbon, 1677. The first part is a translation 
of a celebrated tract entitled " Squittino della 
Liberta Veneta," which had been rigor- 
ously suppressed at Venice, and which bad 
been attributed to several eminent persons ; 
among others, to Don Alfonso de la Cucva, 
the Spanish ambassador at Venice, who or- 
ganised in 1618 that formidable conspiracy 
against the Venetian government to which 
English literature owes Otway's tragedy of 
** Venice Preserved." Amelot dedicated this 
publication to the Emperor Leopold I., and 
in his dedication attributes the original tract 
to Alfonso de la Cueva. He informs the 
emperor also that his reason for appending 
Louis Hclian's speech, in which, at the diet 
of Augsburg in 1510, he had conjured all 
the powers of Europe to unite themselves 
against their common enemy, the Turks, 
was to aid the object of European peace, for 
which the con^ss of Nimeguen was then 
sitting. 6. " Smte de I'Histoire du Gouverne- 
ment de Venise, oH THistoire des Uscoques, 
traduite de I'ltalien de Minucio Minucci, 
arch^veque de Zara, et de Fra Paolo Sarpl" 
12mo. Paris, 1680. This work completes a 
series on Venetian history. Amelot says in 
the preface, that in publishing a tale which 
redounds to the glory of Venice, and in 
translating fh>m the works of two so eminent 
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Venetians as Minncio Minucci and Paolo 
Sarpi, he hopes to show that he has no 
design of systematically decrying Venice ; 
and he adds that he has an intention of 
translating all Sarpi's works into French. 
The four last^mentioned works were re> 
printed together in three vols. 12mo., Am- 
sterdam, 1695 ; and there is another edition, 
1705. It appears from a mention of Amelot 
in Bayle's " NouYelles de la R^publique des 
Lettres " for July, 1684 (tome i. p. 460.), that 
he had been in the Bastille for something 
which he had written. There is no mention 
of this in any of Amelot's prefaces ; but 
Bayle*s statement is unequivocal, and it may 
be conjectured from the nature of the pub- 
lication, and from the pains taken in his 
next to conciliate the Venetian government, 
that this misfortune may have been brought 
upon him by the "Examen de la Liberte 
originaire de Venise." 7. " Memoires pour 
la Minorite de Louis XIV." 12mo. ViUe- 
franche, 1680. This is said by Niceron to 
be merely a richauffi of the "Memoires 
du Due de la Rochefoucauld," with Amelot's 
usual contribution of historical and political 
notes. 8. " Tib^re, Discours politiques sur 
Tacite, par le Sieur de la Mothe JossevaL" 
4to. Amsterdam et Paris, 1683. AmeIot*s 
reasons for adopting this pseudonyme, under 
which he also published in the same year his 
translation of the history of the council of 
Trent, are unknown. It does not appear to 
have been designed to conceal the author, and 
certainly had not that effect A second edition 
of the Tibdre in 1684 has Amelot's name on 
the title-page. This work is a running com- 
mentary on the first six books of the Annals 
of Tacitus, which are occupied with the 
reign of Tiberius ; hence the name of Tib^re. 
It is a work of much industry, Amelot's ob- 
ject being to illustrate all passages having in 
any degree the character of general political 
remarks by parallel passages taken chiefly 
from Tacitus himself, with occasional help 
from Philip de Commines and MachiavellL 
Amelot does not lay claim to the merit of 
originality : " the design and plan of the 
book are such," he says in the preface, '* that 
it may be said that it is all mine, and yet 
that none of it is mine." 9. *'Histoire du 
Concile de Trente, de Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
Thcologien du Senat de Venise, traduite par 
le Sieur de la Mothe Josseval avec des Re- 
marques historiques, politiques, et morales." 
4to. Amsterdam et Paris, 1683. Though 
published under a pseudonyme, this trans- 
lation was known from the first to be Ame- 
lot's. Published at a time when the con- 
troversy between Rome and the Gallican 
church was raging, it offended the advocates 
of the papal power ; and, as we learn from 
the " Declaration " in the second edition 
which has been already quoted, the monks 
presented three memorials to the minister for 
its suppression. But Amelot now had the 
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government and almost the whole nation on 
his side ; and in the national excitement for 
the liberty of the Gallican church, a work 
opposed in tendency to the assumptions of 
papal power was warmly received, and found 
a large sale. (Chaufepie, Nouveau DtcUon- 
naircy ^. art ** Amelot") Niceron says that 
Amelot made his translations from a Latin 
version, and that it is very incorrect It was 
severely criticised in a letter published in 
the ^ Nouvelles de la Repnblique des Lettres" 
for October, 1685. Amelot replied in the 
same publication for December, and assuming 
the Abbe de St R^al to be the author, made 
a violent attack on him. This brought a 
rejoinder from the abbe, who denied having 
written the first letter, but adopted the criiri- . 
cisms. This correspondence is printed in 
" (Euvres de M. F Abbe de St Real," 3 torn. 
La Haye, 1726, tom. iiL pp. 186—201. The 
writer of the first letter was M. Simon, the 
celebrated biblical critic, who has included it 
in his " Lettres Critiques, &c." 12mo. Basle, 
1699. Amelot's translation has been super- 
seded by that of Courayer, in 3 vols. 4to. 
10. " Le Prince de Machiavel, revu par le 
traducteur, avec des Remarques politiques 
et historiques." 12mo., Paris, 1683. Amelot's 
preface, in which he defends Machiavelli from 
the charges of atheism, and of confounding 
moral d^tinctions, has been criticised with 
unfair severity by Voltaire in his preface to 
Frederic King of Prussia's ** Examen du 
Prince." " The best, perhaps, that is to be 
said for Amelot is, that he translated Machi- 
avel's * Prince,' and vindicated its maxims, 
rather with a design to make his book sell 
than to convince. He talks a great deal of 
state policy in his dedication ; but a man 
who had been secretary to an embassy, and 
did not know the secret of keeping out of 
poverty, could know little, methinks, of state 
policy." (jCEtmrea de Voltaire^ tom. xlvii. 
p. 473. ed.1785.) 11. "L'Homme de Co*, 
traduit de I'Espagnol de Balthasar Gracian." 
12mo. Paris, 1684. 12. "Traitedes Bene- 
fices, traduit de I'ltalien de Fra Paolo Sarpi 
par M. I'Abbd de St Marc, Academicien de 
la Crusca." 12mo. Paris, 1685. Here Amelot 
adopts another pseudonyme, without any 
known reason. 13. " La Morale de Tacite, 
extraite de ses Annales et Histoires. Pre- 
mier Essai, de la Flatterie." 12mo. Paris, 
1686. In an introduction to this little work, 
Amelot passed in review all the translators 
and commentators of Tacitus, and handled 
very severely Perrot d'Ablancourt's transla- 
tion. This called forth a pamphlet from M. 
Fermont d'Ablancourt, nephew of Perrot, 
entitled " M. Perrot d'Ablancourt veng^, ou 
Amelot de la Houssaye convaincu de ne 
pas parler Franyois et d'expliquer mal le 
Latin," in which Amelot was challenged to 
produce a better translation than D'Ablan- 
court. Amelot accepted the challenge, and 
in 1690 appeared, 1 4. *< Tacite, avec des Notes 
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politiques et historiqaes ; prexni^re Partie 
contenante les premiers six Liyres de ses 
Annales." 4to. Paris, 1690. A new edition 
of this was published at Amsterdam, with a 
continuation by F. Bruys, who calls himself 
in ihe title-page C.D.G., in ten yoIs. l2mo., 
the continuation occupying the last six yo- 
lumes. 15. ^ Honulies th^ologiques et morales 
de feu M. Palafoxe sur la Passion de Jesus 
Christ" 12mo. Paris, 1691. 16. "Prelimi- 
naires des Traites &it8 entre les Rois de 
France et tons les Princes de TEurope de* 
puis le Rdgne de Charles YIL" 2 toms. 
12mo. Paris, 1692. This was written for 
an introduction to a collection of treaties 
which was being prepared by M. Leonard, 
an eminent bookseller in Paris, and which 
appeared the next year in six yoIs. 4to. It 
consists of an historical discourse on the 
treaties, and a chronological catalogue of 
them. Amelot afterwards enlarged it, and 
it was published, so enlarged, under the 
new name of *' Observations historiques et 
politiques sur les Traites des Princes," in 
the second Yolume of Bemard*s "Recueil 
des Traites de Paix." La Haye, 1700. 17. 
** Les Lettres du Cardinal d'Ossat, une nou- 
velle Edition avec des Notes historiques et 
politiques." 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1697. This 
was reproduced at Amsterdam in 1708, in 
5 vols. 12mo., with additional notes by Ame- 
lot This seems to have been the last work 
published by Amelot himself. He died on 
the 8th of December, 1706. It is said of him 
in Moreri's Dictionary that " his was the lot 
of all honest authors, namely, that instead of 
being rich, he was in want, and if it had not 
been for the assistance of an abbe, distin- 
guished as much by virtue and leamuig as 
by birth, he would have fallen into the 
greatest misery." This abbe, it appears from 
the dedication by the editor of Amelot's 
edition of Rochefoucauld's ** Reflections," 
was M. Baltazar Henri de Fourcy, abb^ 
commendataire de TAbbaie Royale de SL 
Vandrille, who, we learn from the same dedi- 
cation, kept Amelot in his house and sup- 
ported him. Amelot was buried in the ceme- 
tery of St Ciervais. 

The following three works were published 
posthumously : — 18. " Reflexions, Sentences, 
et Maxunes Morales mises en nouvel Ordre 
avec des Notes politiques et historiques." 
12mo. Paris, 1714. These are Rochefou- 
cauld's reflections arranged according to 
subjects, and the sunilar reflections of ** a 
lady illustrious for talent," incorporated with 
them. 19. ** Memoires historiques, politiques, 
et litteraires." 2 torn. 12mo. Paris, 1722. This 
is a collection of long and short articles, on 
no principle of selection, arranged alphabeti- 
cally, but carried by Amelot no further than 
the letter F. There is a later edition in 3 
vols. Amsterdam, 1737, where another hand 
has carried on the work to the letter L. 
20. " Memoires pour servir h I'Histoire de 
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la Republique des Provinces Unies et des 
Pays-Bas contenant les Vies des Princes d* 
Orange, de Bameveldt, d*Aarsens, et de Gro- 
tius, par Aubery du Mouriez, donnas avec 
des Notes politiques, historiques, et critiques, 
par Amelot de la Houssaye." 2 vols. 12mo. 
Londres, 1754. This is mentioned by Que- 
rard by the title ** Histoire de Guillaume de 
Nassau, Fondateur de la Republique des Pro- 
vinces Unies et des Pa^s Bas, et d'Isabelle sa 
Femme, &c.," which is a second title to the 
first volume. It is doubted by Barbier whe- 
ther Amelot really contributed much to this 
edition, and whether the appearance of his 
name on the title-page was not a bookseller's 
trick. 

Amelot had the character of being an ac- 
curate, but not always elegant translator, and 
of being well versed in history and moral and 
political science. Baillet says of him as a 
translator, that "though his style is not so 
pure or flowing or polished as might be, it 
has strength and is well-sustained, and these 
small faults are amply atoned for by his accu- 
racy, fldelity, and soundness of judgment" 
{Jugemens de Savans, ^c, torn. ii. p. 405. 
4to. Amst 1726.) There is a similar cri- 
ticism in Niceron. Voltaire says of Amelot, 
in his list of writers of the reign of Louis 
XIV., prefixed to the « SiMe de Louis XIV.," 
that **his translations with political notes 
and his histories are very good ; his memoirs, 
arranged alphabetically, very faulty. He is 
the first writer who has made the govern- 
ment of Venice known." Amelot's account 
of the government of Venice is still one of 
the best original sources of information on 
the subject, and as such is quoted by M. 
SismondL The chief characteristic and the 
merit of Amelot's many labours lay in his 
directing the attention of France to history 
and political and moral science, chiefly by 
translations of the works of approved writers 
on these sulijects, as Tacitus, Sarpi, Ma- 
chiavelli, and Gracian. 

There is an English translation of Ame- 
lot's ** History of the Government of Venice," 
8vo. London, 1677. His notes were pressed 
into the service of an English translation of 
Sarpi's treatise on benefices, bearing the 
title " A Treatise of Ecclesiastical Benefices 
and Revenues, &c., written originally by the 
learned Father Paul, &c, translated by Tobias 
Jenkins, Esq., late Member of Parliament 
and Lord Mayor of York, and illustrated 
with Notes by him, and frt)m the ingenious 
Amelot de la Houssaye," 3d edition, 8vo. 
Westminster, 1736. His preface to Machia- 
velli's " Prince " is printed in an English 
version in Fameworth's translation of Ma- 
chiavelli, vol. i. p. 496. (Chaufepie, Nouveau 
Diciionnaire Historique, which contains the 
best account of Amelot ; Moreri, Dictionnaire 
Historiquey ed. 1759 ; Niceron, Jlf(^motre«povr 
servir a VHisUnre des Hommes iUustres de la 
Bipvblique des Lettres, xxxv. 120. ; Querard, 
G G 4 
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Xa France LitUraire ; Barbier, Dictknnaire 
des Otmragea Anonymes et Psewhnymes (see 
indexes) ; Le Long, Biblio^ique Hittorique, 
ill No. 38282. ; Saxius, Onomast. y. 305.; 
Morhofius, PolyhisL Lit L 225.; Fabricius, 
Hist, Bibl. Fabr. iv. 194.) W. D. C. 

AMELOT, SEBASTIEN-MTCHEL,boni 
at Angers in 1741 of an ancient i^unily, be- 
came bishop of Vannes in 1775. On the 
breaking out of the revolution he was one of 
the most determined of those ecclesiastics 
who refused to take the oaths to the consti- 
tution; and, after having been summoned to 
the bar of the Constituent Assembly, he 
emigrated into Switzerland, and afterwards 
crossed to England. He was one of the 
thirteen bishops who, in 1801, refused to 
obey the recommendation addressed to the 
French emigrant bishops by Pius VIL, that 
they should promote the restoration of peace 
to the church by resigpiing their sees. In 
1817, however, Amelot gave in, at the re- 
quest of the king, his resignation, which he 
had declined to give to the head of the 
church. He died at Paris in 1829. {BiO' 
graphie UniversdU, Supplt.') W. S. 

AMELOTTE or AMELOTE, DENYS, 
a French ecclesiastic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, bom A.D. 1606 at Saintes in Saintonge. 
He was ordained priest A.0. 1632, and some 
time afterwards took the degree of doctor of 
divinity. He formed an intimacy with the 
priests of the congregation of the Oratory, 
and subsequently became a member of that 
body. According to Niceron, he joined them 
in Uie year 1650; but if we may trust the 
accuracy of Le Long {BiUiotheque Fran^oisey, 
he is styled priest of the Oratory in the title- 
page to his Life of Condren, which was 
published several years before 1650. 

Amelotte had been a pupil of .Condren, who 
was second superior general of the priests of 
the Oratory in France, and had received 
from him such an account of the sentiments 
of Du Verger de Hauranne, abbot of St Cy- 
ran, and others of the Jansenists, as gave 
him a great dislike to them ; though his own 
views on the subject of predestination and 
grace were not far remote from theirs, for 
he was a follower of SL Thomas of Aquino. 
In his life of Condren he made some re- 
marks on Du Verger de Hauranne, which 
gave great offence to the friends of that 
ecclesiastic. It has been stated that this 
caused the members of the society of Port 
Royal to attack Amelotte in a work entitled 
" Idee generale de TE'sprit et du Livre du 
P^re Amelotte," 4ta Paris, 1661, written 
by Nicole ; but this work was designed as a 
reply to a publication of Amelotte*s on the 
Jansenist controversy, entitled " Defense des 
Constitutions de Innocent X. et d' Alexandre 
VIL," &c., which appeared a.d. 1660. Ni- 
cole treated Amelotte very severely, in- 
dulging in personal reflections ; and in order 
to make these more effective, paid a visit to 
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Amelotte, under pretence of consulting hini 
on some case of conscience, that he might 
observe the grimaces and other peculiarities 
of manner which characterised him. Another 
reply to Amelotte was published by Noel 
de la Lane. Amelotte retoliated the abuse of 
Nicole in the dedication of his translation of 
the New Testament, addressed to Perefixe, 
archbishop of Paris, in which he described 
the Jansenists as ** blind rebels," and charged 
them with " rage, imposture, and calumny." 
His irritation had probably been increased 
by a report which the members of Port Royal 
had circulated throughout Paris, that he had 
surreptitiously obtained a manuscript copy 
of the version which they were preparing, 
and had used it in making or correcting his 
own. They even pointed out the channel by 
which the copy was obtained | and Father 
Simon, a friend of Amelotte, admits that the 
similarity of the two versions in several 
places gave countenance to the charge. 
Amelotte prevented them by his influence 
firom obtaining a licence to publish their 
version at Pans. It was published at Mons, 
and is known as De Sacy*s version. 
When the Jansenist disputes had been 
brought to a close, Amauld, one of the most 
eminent of the society of Port Royal, ap- 
plied to Amelotte to suppress his preface, 
which Amelotte agreed to do, if the " Idee, 
&c" of Nicole were suppressed also ; but as 
Nicole was not willing to consent to this, 
though he promised that the work should not 
be reprinted, Amelotte allowed the pre£au!e 
to remain. It was however replaced by 
another, when a second edition of the version 
was published after Amelotte's death. 

Amelotte was superior of the house of the 
con^egation of the Oratory, Rue St. Honore, 
Pans, and assistant to the superior general 
of the congregation. He was the theological 
adviser of the Chancellor Seguier, whom he 
had prevailed on to withhold his licence 
from the Port Royal New Testament Ame- 
lotte, in the latter part of his life, was anxious 
to obtain the bishopric of Sarlat in Peri- 
gord, but did not succeed. He complained 
to his friends of this failure, which he as- 
cribed to the neglect of persons of influence 
whom he had done much to oblige. He died 
at Paris, 7th October, 1678, aged seventy- 
two, according to Niceron. Le Long, in a 
note to his " Bibliothdque Historique de la 
France," places his death in 1675. 

Amelotte was the author of several works, 
of which the following are the most im- 
portant : — 1. ** Vie de Charles de Condren, 
second Superieur General de la Congrega- 
tion de rOratoire de Jesus," 4to. Paris, 1643. 
This work came to a second edition, en- 
larged by the author, 8vo. Paris, 1657. 2. 
"Vie de Soeur Marguerite du Saint Sacre- 
ment, Carmelite du Monast^re de Beaune." 
8vo. Paris, 1655. Amelotte wrote this at 
the request of the queen-mother, Anne of 
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Austria, to whom it waa dedicated. It waa 
pablished without hia name, but is said on 
the title-page to be by a priest of the Oratory. 

3. ** Defense des Constitutions d'Innocent X. 
et d' Alexander VII., et des Decrets de TAs- 
sembl^e du Clerg^, contre la Doctrine de 
Jansenins," &c. This work was to consist 
of three parts, but only the first part ap- 
peared (4ta Paris, 1660) ; it was acoom- 
panied by a treatise on the duty of subscribing 
the bulls of the popes and the decrees of the 
French bishops. This was the work which 
drew upon Amelotte the attack of Nicole. 

4. **Le Nouyeau Testament, traduit en Fran- 
9oi8, avec des Notes sur les principales Diffi- 
cult^** &c 3 Tols. 8to. Paris, 1666, 1667, and 
1670. This version, which is from the Cle- 
mentine edition of the Vulgate, is described 
by Simon as worthy of being reprinted. Ap- 
parently the notes were regarded by him as 
constituting its chief value ; for he adbnits that 
the text needed revision, as it was marked by 
several fiiults, some of them rather ^pron ones, 
especially as it regarded the criticism of the 
text Amelotte was anxious to render the style 
of his version more polished than the style 
of those which had preceded it $ and for this 
purpose submitted it to the revision of M. 
Courart, a Protestant, who, though ignorant of 
the learned languages, was eminent for his 
mastery of the French. The suspicion that the 
author availed himself of the version of the 
Port Royalists in making or correcting his 
own has been noticed. Amelotte*s version was 
republished twice, if not three times, in the 
author*8 lifetime, but without the notes : it 
has been reprinted many times since. A se- 
cond edition, with the notes, and with a new 
dedication to Harlay, successor of Perefixein 
the archbishopric of Paris, was published 
A. D. 1688, in two vols. 4to. The other works 
of Amelotte are religious, and comprehend 
two lives of Jesus c£rist *, one in Latin, and 
one in French, harmonised fttnn the four 
Gospels in the Latin version and in his own 
French version. **Le petit Office du Saint 
Enfiuit Jesus," enumerated by Niceron among 
the works of Amelotte, appears to have been 
written by Marguerite du Saint Sacrement, 
whose life Amelotte wrote, and was merely 
edited by him. (Le Long, BibUotheque de (a 
Frtmcty iv. 370. edition by Fevret de Fontette, 
Paris, 1775; Richard Simon, Btbliothique 
Oilique ; Jfieerasi, Mimoires, ^.') J. C. M. 

AMELU'NGHI,GIRO'LAMO,anativeof 
Pisa, nicknamed '* the Hunchback" (** II Gob- 
bo di Pisa,") lived in the middle part of the 
sixteenth century. He is known as a poet in 
the burlesque style, and has been considered 
the inventor of that kind of poem styled by 
the Italians Eroicocomico, in which after- 
wards Tassoni in his ** Secchia rapita," and 
Bracciolini in his ** Schemo degli Dei," dis- 
tinguished themselves. Amelunghi's poem 
is entitied ** La Gigantea," in which the au- 
thor describes in serio-comic strains, the war 
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of the giants against Jupiter and the other 
gods. It was first printed, according to 
Zeno and Haym, in 1547, and was re- 
printed in 1566, together with another poem 
of the same sort, entitied ** La Nanea," or 
the war of the pygmies with the giants, 
the author of which is not known, though 
the poem bears the name of F. Aminta. 
Amelnnghi, who in the titie of his '* Gi- 
gantea," concealed himself under the name 
of Forabosco, is said to have borrowed his 
poem almost entirely from one written by a 
certain Betto Arrighi, which does not seem 
to have ever been published. However this 
may be, the ** Gigantea " was applauded ; 
and it went through more than one edition ; 
and Amelunghi, who wrote other burlesque 
verses, some of which are found in various 
collections, enjoyed a sort of reputation in his 
lifetime. Professor Rosinl, in his historical 
novel ** Luisa Stroszi," introduces Amelunghi 
as a kind of bu£foon, and ridicules his 
poetry. In the ** Canti Camascialeschi," 
Florence, 1559, is inserted a facetious canto 
by Amelunghi, entitied ** Gli Scolari, or the 
Students." (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori cT Italia ; 
Crescimbeni, Istoria deUa volgar Pouia,) 

A. V. 
AMFNDOLA, FERRA'NTE, an his- 
torical painter of Naples, where he was bom 
in 1664. He was a scholar of the celebrated 
Solimena, in whose style he painted for some 
time, but he afterwards imitated that of Luca 
Giordano. Amendola painted many works 
at N^>les, but his best are two altar-pieces in 
the church of the Madonna di Monte Vir- 

S'ne : one representing the wife of the Count 
uggiero carrying the image of the Virgin to 
the mount ; tiie other, the consecration of 
the church : he painted also the cupola of the 
same church. Dominici says that Amen- 
dola's chief merit consisted in a practical 
facility in colouring, and that he completely 
flEuled in his attempt to imitate the masterly 
manner of Giordano, especially in the dra- 
peries. In the royal gallery of Munich there 
was in 1835, according to Dr. Nagler, in his 
Dictionary of Artists, a very clever picture 
of a quack doctor's shop by Amendola : but 
it is not in the catalogue of the royal gallery 
of 1833, nor is the name of Amendola in the 
catalogue of 1838 of the pictures in the 
Pinakothek, the new gallery. Amendola 
died at Naples in 1724. (Dominici, Vite di 
Pittori, ^. Navditani.^ R. N. W. 

AMENO'PHIS or AMMENO'PHIS 
('A/AcWtf^it), a name common to several of 
the early kings of Egypt. The earliest of 
the name is £e third king of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and after this time the name occurs 
frequentiy. For instance, the eighth and 
sixteenth kings of the eighteenth dynasty; 
the third, seventh, and sixteenth of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, bear the name Amenophis. 
The name has of late years acquired celebrity 
from the fact that it occurs not only in the 
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lislB of the Egyptian kings in Manetho, but 
also on seyeral of the ancient monuments of 
Egypt, and from the fact that we possess 
portraits of at least one king of this name. 
The second and third require a more par- 
ticular notice. 

Ahenophis IL ( Amenoph or Amenothph) 
is usually considered to be the same as the 
Memnon, the son of Aurora, and king of the 
Ethiopians, who is so mysteriously introduced 
in the Greek stories about Troy, and whose 
statue was believed to emit sounds at the 
moment when the sun rose. He was a son 
of Tuthmosis III. In his reign Lower Egypt 
was again disturbed by the Shepherds 
(Hycsos), who had been obliged to quit the 
country by his fath,er about the year b.c. 
1530. Amenophis did not succeed in ex- 
pelling them finally till after the lapse of 
thirteen years. When this was accomplished, 
he turned his thoughts towards the com- 
pletion of the works which his father had 
left unfinished. He also made some additions 
to the great edifice of Kamak, and began 
the snudl temple at Amada in Nubia, which 
was completed by his son and successor 
Tuthmosis IV. He is said to have reigned 
thirty-one years. His tomb, which is still 
extant at Thebes, is in the best style of 
Egyptian art, both as to architecture and 
sculpture. His name occurs also on a temple 
near Apollinopolis Parva, on another at 
Eileithyias (El Kab), and on a third at 
Elephantine. 

Am£nophis III., a son of Tuthmosis IV., 
and grandson of Amenophis II. According 
to Sir G. Wilkinson he reigned at first in 
common with his brother, who bore the same 
name. Both had been educated by their 
mother, who reigned during their minority, 
and afterwards both had equal authority. 
One of the brothers died, and the survivor is 
said to have destroyed nearly all the monn- 
ments on which the name of his brother was 
recorded. The two brothers during their 
common reign had commenced the temple at 
Luksor, and that on the Libyan side of the 
river with two sitting colossi was finished 
before the death of one of them. They had 
also built or repaired stations on the road to 
the emerald mines, and promoted the wel&re 
of their country in many respects. The reign 
of Amenophis is calculated to fall about two 
hundred years before the Trojan war. Some 
believe that it was this king's statue at Thebes 
which was so celebrated for uttering musical 
sounds. This statue is still extant, and the 
legs are covered to the height of eight or 
nine feet with Greek and Latin inscriptions, 
which attest the vocal powers of this Memnon, 
or Phamenoth as he is called. One of these 
inscriptions, which consists of six Greek 
elegiac verses, records that Sabina, the wife 
of the Emperor Hadrian, heard the vocal 
sounds. Strabo also (Casaub. 806.) says that 
he visited the colossus in company with 
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JElius Gallus, and heard the sounds. An 
explanation of this phenomenon is suggested 
by Wilkinson, "Topography of Thebes," 
p. 37. One inscription states that the statue 
was overthrown by Cambyses. It consists 
of gritstone, and, although in a sitting attitude, 
it is about sixt^ feet high. There are several 
statues of this king now in the British 
Museum, viz. No. 21., a sitting figure ; Nos. 
37. 57. and 88., sitting figures with tigers' 
heads. Roselliiu, in his plates, has given a 
portrait of Amenophis III. firom a painting in 
his tomb at Thebes, but it does not resemble 
the statue of Amenophis in the British Mu- 
seum. He was the founder of the palace at 
Kamak, and he is said to have built more in 
Ethiopia than any other of the Egyptian 
kings. The colossal bust in the British 
Museum commonly called the Memnon is 
the bust of Rameses the Great (Georg. 
Syncellus, p. 130, &c. ed. Dindorf ; Sir G. 
Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica^ part ii. ; 
S. Sharpe, The early History of Eaypt, p. 64, 
&c. ; Egyptian Antiquitieet in Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, i. 258, &c. For the 
general chronology of the kings of Egypt 
the reader may also consult Die Alte JEgtfp- 
tiscke Zeitrechnung, von R. Rask.) L. S. 

AMENTA, NICCOLO\ bom at Naples 
in 1659, studied law, and afterwards prac- 
tised as an advocate ; he also applied himself 
to literature, and wrote several comedies in 
prose, which were much esteemed ; besides 
Capitoli, Rime, and other small poems, 
and several philological works on the Italian 
language: — 1. " Delia Lingua nobile d'ltalia 
e del modo di leggiadramente scrivere in 
essa non che di perfettamente parlare. 
Parti IL" Naplw, 1723. 2. " II Torto, e'l 
Diritto del non si pud, esaminato da Ferrante 
Longobardi, coUe osservazioni di Niccolo 
Amenta Awocato Napoletano." Naples, 
1717 and 1728. This work consists of 
Amenta's observations and strictures upon a 
celebrated treatise on language, by the Jesuit 
Daniele Bartoli, entitled " U Torto el Diritto 
del non si pud," published at Rome in 1668, 
under the fictitious name of Ferrante Longo- 
bardi. 3. A letter in defence of Mura- 
tori's work " Delia Perfetta Poesia Italiana," 
against several critics. 4. " De* rapporti di 
Pamaso Parte Prima." Naples, 1710. This 
work is an imitation of Boccalini's " Rag- 
guagli di Pamaso," with this di£ference, how- 
ever, that Boccalini introduces political dis- 
cussions in his work, while Amenta, more 
tme to his title, confines himself to literary 
disquisitions and criticism. 5. " Vita di 
Lionardo Napoletano," inserted in vol ii. of 
the " Vite degli Arcadi illustri," Rome, 1710, 
and reprinted at Venice the same year, with 
additions. 6. " Vita di Monsignor Scipione 
Pasquale Ck)sentino," at the head of the 
edition of Cosentino's works, edited by 
Amenta, Venice, 1 701 — 1703. Amenta was 
considered one of the most correct and elegant 
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Italian writers of hiB age. He died in 1719. 
(MazzQchelli, ScriUori dTItaUa,) A. Y. 

AMENTAS CA^^kths), an ancient Greek 
surgeon of whose life and date nothing is 
known, except that he mnst have lived in 
or before the second century after Christ, 
as he is mentioned by Galen (i>« Ftueiis, 
cap. Iviii. IxL Ixxxix., torn. xii. p. 486, 487, 
493. ed. Chart) as the inventor of some 
ingenious bandages, one for a fracture of 
the ossa nasi, another for straightening a 
nose inclined to either side, and a third 
for a broken rib, &c. One fragment of 
the works of a surgeon named Amyntas (of 
which name Amentas may very possibly be a 
corruption) is inserted li^ OrilMsius m his 
great work, ** CoUecta Medieinalia," lib. 
xlviii. cap. 30., in the fourth volume of An- 
ffelo Mai's collection of ** Classici Auctores e 
VaticanisCodicibus," Rome, 8va p. 99. ; and 
some others are to be found in the manu- 
script collection of Greek suivical authors 
by Nicetas. (Fabricius, BUttuAeca Gneea^ 
torn. xii. p. 778. ed. vet) Sprengel suggests 
(i7ut de la M4d. torn. i. p. 467.) that he is 
probably the same person (mentioned in the 
scholiast to Theocritus, Id^ xvii v. 128.) 
who entered into a conspiracy against Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus with Chrysippus of 
Rhodes and Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysi- 
machos, and who was put to death upon the 
discovery of the plot, about b. c. 264. 

W. A. G. 

AMERBACH, BASIL, a son of Boni- 
face Amerboch, was bom at Basil in 1534, 
studied jurisprudence at that city and at 
Bologna, and on his return to Switzerland 
in 1562, succeeded his fiither in the pro- 
fessorship at the university of Basil, of 
which, like his fSither, he was five times 
rector, and to which, at his death in 1591, he 
left a sum for the purpose of founding a new 
class called the " classis Amerbachiana." He 
published nothing, but left several of his 
manuscripts to the university library. He 
was married, and had one son, named Boni- 
frtcioloa, by whose death Uie nude line of the 
Amerbachs was extinguished. His sister, 
Faustina, who was first married to Ulric 
Iselin, a distinguished professor of juris- 
prudence at Basil, was the ancestress of the 
wide-spread and powerful family of the 
Iselins of that city, and, after her first hus- 
band's death, became the fourth wife of the 
ftmous printer, Herbst, or, as he is more 
generally called, Oporinus. {Iselische His- 
toriache Lexikon, I 353.) T. W. 

AMERBACH, BONIFACE, the third 
and youngest son of Johann Amerbach, the 
printer of Basil, was bom in that city in the 
year 1495, and received an excellent edu- 
cation, partly Arom John Conon, a native of 
Nilmberg, who had travelled in Italy, and 
whom Johann Amerbach retained as a private 
tutor for his sons. By his skill in Hebrew, 
which is highly spoken of by Erasmus, who 
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at the same time acknowledges himself no pro- 
ficient in that language, he was enabled to be 
of much service in the correction of the 
edition of the works of St Jerome, which his 
two brothers and himself corrected in obe- 
dience to the dying wishes of their father. 
His connection with this work brought him 
into intimacy with Erasmus, who esteemed 
him highly. In 1513 he took his degrees as 
master of arts and philosophy at the univer* 
sity of Basil, and then removed to Freiburg 
to study law under Ulric Zanus, whom he 
was the means of introducing to the friend- 
ship of Erasmus, as may he seen in the 
correspondence between those two schoUuv, 
which abounds in compliments to Amerbach, 
as weU as very fblsome ones to each other. 
He afterwards travelled in Italy and France, 
and took his degree of doctor of hiws at 
Avignon, but finally returned to his native 
town, fhnn which no subsequent offers, though 
he had several of an attractive kind from 
Italy, could tempt him. He taught civil Uw 
at the university of Basil from 1525 onwards 
for about twenty years, and died there in 
1562, in the sixt^-seventh year of his age. 
He was in easy circumstances, both from the 
family property, which centred in him owing 
to the death of his elder brothers, and from 
that brought him by his wife ; and this enabled 
him to act a generous part, when, by Eras- 
mus's will in 1536, he was appointed executor 
in conjunction with Froben and Episcopius, 
the two eminent printers of Basil, and also 
residuary legatee. Finding that Erasmus 
had neglected to mention m his will some 
poor scholars who had reason to expect a re- 
membrance, he supplied the want himself, and 
also furnished the funds necessarv for the 
carrying out of some perpetual chanties, with 
the condition that the donations should be 
always made in Erasmus's name, which they 
are to this day. Instead of receiving any- 
thing under the will, Amerbach was thus a 
considerable loser. AmerlMch is said by 
Melchior Adam to have remained attached, 
during all his life, to the Catholic religion ; 
while a statement is made in the Basil His- 
torical Lexicon, which was published by some 
of his descendants, to the effect that he 
conformed, after a slight hesitation, to the 
changes introduced by Uie Reformers in Basil. 
Amerbach wrote very little. Gesner, in 
the Appendix to his "Bibliotheca," published 
in 1 555, mentions him as the author of a letter 
on the city of Basil, inserted in Sebastian 
Munster's ** Cosmograj^hy," which occupies 
little more than one folio page, and adds that 
he had written dissertations, irepl ivitiKtlas koL 
rod hruueovs, and ircpl rov tKoxxrlov iral iucovffiou 
*• on moderation" and " on voluntary and in- 
voluntary action,'* (probably legal dissertations 
in the Leitin language, though with a Greek 
title,) which, Gesner adds, "he will some time 
publish, God willing." The same notice was 
repeated without alteration in the edition of 
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Gesner published in 1583, one-and-twenty 
yean after Amerbach's deaUu Erasmus, in 
one of his letters, speaks of his Latin style as 
nearly equal to that of Politian. (Pantaleon, 
ProaopographiOj Basil, 1565-6, ii. 264, &c. ; 
Boissardus, BibUotheca sive TJussaitrus Fifr- 
tutif et Gloriee, xi. 80, 81. (with a portrait); 
Melchior Adamus, Vita Germanontm Juris- 
consuUorum, p. 152. (The lives by Boissard 
and Adam are taken almost entirely trom 
Pantaleon) ; Erasmus, Opera Omnia, edit, of 
Le Clerc, iii. 1249, 1289, &c. ; Gesner, Ap- 
pendix, BibUotheca, edit of 1555, p. 19., BibH- 
otheca, edit of 1583, p. 123. ; Itdiache His- 
tonache LexUum, L 353.) T. W. 

AMERBACH, ELIAS NICHOLAS, an 
eminent musician of the sixteenth century, 
was organist of St Thomases church m 
Leipzig m the year 1571. He says that he 
completed his education in a foreign country, 
probably in Flanders, which at that time 
abounded with accomplished musicians. His 
memory has been principally preserred by 
his ** Tablature for the Organ,'' a work which 
also contains several motets, galliards, passo- 
mezzi, &c. The prefiace fbrnishes an ex- 
planation of the tablature, and contains direc- 
tions for playing on the organ. In addition 
to his own compositions, Axnerbach has in- 
serted in this work others by Baptista, Heinz, 
Scandel, Orlando di Lasso, and Vento. Little 
more is known of him ; but his musical at- 
tainments seem to have been thought highly 
of by his contemporary countrymen. In the 
Poemata of Greg^rius Bersmann the follow- 
ing passage occurs : — 

** Hoc MUia est : aatli ett EUae dlcore nomen : 
Quod iup«reit Ipsum nempe loquetur opiu." 

(Gerber, Lexicon der TonkSnstier,) E. T. 
AMERBACH, JOHANN, an early 
printer of great repute for the typographical 
correctness of his editions. He was bom at 
Reutlingen in Swabia, studied at Paris under 
Jean de Lapierre or Lapidanus, the prior of 
the Sorbonne, who had the honour of first 
inviting printers to that city, and took the 
degree of master of arts. Amerbach carried 
on the trade, or rather in his case the pro- 
fession, of printing, at Basil, from 1481 till 
1 5 1 5, in which year he died. His chief pub- 
lications were the works of St Ambrose, 
issued in 1492, and those of St Augustine, 
in 1506, the latter the first edition of the 
collected works of that author, and a con- 
spicuous undertaking. . ** The magnitude of 
the expense deterred the printers," sa^^s Eras- 
mus, m a pre&tory epistle to an edition of 
Augustine of the date of 1529. " The first 
who ventured on this great undertaking was 
John Amerbach, a man of singular piety, 
amply endowed with wealth, but stUl more 
with the stores of intellect, whom neither the 
immense expense of the work, the difficulty 
of procuring copies from all quarters, the 
fatigue of collating them, the necessary 
attention to other affairs, nor any other 
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motive could deter from the endeavour of 
making all Augustine common to all. This 
man was not led by the love of ^n, but by 
a sincere piety, the spirit of which breathes 
in all his pr^aces, and a desire to revive 
the original fathers of the church, whom he 
grieved to see become almost obsolete." Un- 
fortunately Amerbach was unable to procure 
good manuscripts for his edition, and its 
critical value is therefore, after all his exer- 
tions, very small. The type in which it was 
printed was novel, and is still known among 
foreign printers by the name of the St Au- 
gustine. 

Amerbach was desirous of publishing a 
collection of the works of St Jerome, and 
had his three sons, Bruno, Basil, and Boni- 
fiice, all youths of great abilities, carefiilly 
instructed in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages, in order that they might be fit to 
correct the press, a circumstance which calls 
forth from Maittaire a burst of admiration, 
and an indignant exclamation at the de- 
generacy of the printers of his own time, 
rather more than a hundred years ago. All 
three became not only excellent scholars, for 
which we have the testimony of Erasmus, but 
so enthusiastic in favour of Jerome, that they 
spared neither their wealth nor their health 
for his sake. The good old man, at his de- 
cease in 1515, recommended the edition to 
their care, with an injunction to apply what 
property he left towards it The edition was 
issued in the course of the ^n years from 
1516 to 1526, from the press of Froben, 
whom Amerbach had first invited to Basil. 
(Letter on Basil by Boni&ce Amerbach in 
Munsterus, Cosmographia Universalis, lib. vl ; 
Erasmus, Opera Omnia, edition of Le Clerc, 
iii 1249, &c. ; Maittaire, Annalea Typogra- 
phici, tomi i. pars i. 37 — 42., where all the 
original authonties are referred to.) T. W. 

AMERGIN or AMERGHIN (Latinized 
AMERGI'NUS), sumamed Glungeal, "the 
white-kneed," one of the leaders in the 
Milesian expedition, which occupies so pro- 
minent a place in the ancient history of 
Ireland, and is said by O'Halloran (the sub- 
stance of whose narrative we give) to have 
occurred a.m. 2735 or b.c. 1266. O'Fla- 
herty places it in a. h. 2934 or B.c. 1016. 
Amergin was the son of Golamh or Gollamh, 
sumamed Milo Spainneach, or the ** Spanish 
hero," Latinized Milesius, by his second wife 
Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
in which country Amergin was bom. He 
was made archpriest of the Milesians while 
they were in Spain some time after a.m. 
2706. On the first landing of the Milesians 
in Kerry, Amergin was despatched to the 
three Danaan (supposed to be Damnonian) 
princes, who then ruled Ireland, requiring 
them to submit to the invaders ; but on their 
remonstrating against the unfairness of so 
sudden an invasion, it was agreed that tlie 
Milesians should withdraw to their ships 
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tlieA lying in Inbher Sceine (so called be- 
cause Amergin's wife Sceine or Sgenea was 
drowned there), now known as Bantry Bay, 
and set sail ; and that they should not return 
until the Danaans had had time to assemble 
their forces. After suffering much from a 
storm, in which five of the eight sons of 
Milesius perished, which the ancient records 
ascribe to the magical powers of the Danaans, 
the Milesians landed again and defeated the 
Danaans. They suffered, howeyer, severely 
in the engagement, and lost among other 
persons Scota, Amergin's mother. His father 
had died long before in Spain. Scota was 
buried in Qlen-Scota, near Tralee, to which 
this circumstance has given name. 

In the stniggle for the conquest of Ireland 
Amergui highly distinguish^ himself and 
in the decisive battle of TaUtan or Talten, in 
Meath, he, with his two surviving brothers, 
slew the three Danaan princes, who were also 
brothers. The legend of this conflict bears 
an obviously close resemblance to that of the 
Horatii and the Curiatii in the early history 
of Rome. This battle secured Ireland to the 
sons of Milesius: two of whom, Heremon 
and Heber Fion, divided the kingdom be- 
tween them, while Amergin continued to be 
archpriest and chief of the literatL O'Fla- 
herty makes Heremon sovereign of the whole 
kingdom, and gives to Heber Fion the rank 
of tanist or heir apparent Heber Fion 
fell soon after (a.m. 2737, B.c. 1264) in 
battle against his brother Heremon, but his 
partisans continued the struggle; and in a 
battle between Heremon and them (a. m. 
2739, B.C. 1262) at Bile-tene, in East Meath, 
Amergin was slain. O'Flaherty makes him 
fall by the hand of Heremon, and places his 
death a.m. 2937, B.C. 1013 ; but O'Halloran 
does not even say on which side he was 
engaged. 

In an Irish poem concerning Irish authors, 
by O. Comde O'Cormac, or 0*Cormaic, quoted 
by O'Flaherty, Amergin is thus described : 
— " Amergin of the white knees, the first 
author of Ireland; historian. Judge, poet, 
philosopher." O'Flaherty quotes a supposed 
fragment of Amergin's poetry, which he 
renders into I^atin thus: *' Ans prspositus 
fit doctior, aptior armis." In the ** Leabhar 
Gabhaltus," or Ghabhaltus, I e. ** Book of 
Conquests," or ** of Invasions," a compilation 
made in the fourteenth century from older 
documents then existing, and in another 
book of the same name composed in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, are 
preserred three poems said to be written by 
Amergin ; and in the Sebright collection of 
Irish MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin, is 
preserved a small tract on the qualifica- 
tions of a bard ; in the third line of which 
the author describes himself as "Amergin 
Glxmgel, of hoary head and gray beard." 
These works are described by Mr. O'Reilly 
in the Transactions of the Ibemo-Celtic 
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Society for 1820, voL i. part 1. p. 13, 14. 
Mr. O'Reilly considers them to be of great 
antiquity, but not the genuine productions of 
Amergin, whose existence he refers to the 
same period as O'Flaherty. Two of these 
supposed poems of Amergui are published 
with an ancient glossary suljoined to the 
first poem in Hardiman's ** Irish Minstrelsy," 
voL li. pp. 347, seq. This editor afBrms the 
genuineness of these remains, and refers 
Amergin to about the same period before 
Christ as O'Flaherty. 

In the obscurity which envelopes the eariy 
history of Ireland it is impossible to judge 
whether Amergin was a real or fictitious 
personage, and how much of his history is 
founded in truth ; but the chronology of the 
foregoing notice mav be rejected with little 
hesitation. The Milesian or Scottish con- 
quest of Ireland, which may be regarded 
as a real historical event, belongs, there is 
reason to believe, to a very much later date. 
(O'Flaherty, Ogygia, translated by Hely ; 
O'Halloran, General History of Ireland; Sir 
James Ware ; History and AsUiquities of Ire- 
land, by Harris ; Thomas Moore, History of 
Ireland, in Lardner's Cabinet Cyckpadia; 
O'Reilly, Transactions of the Ibemo-Celtic 
Society for 1820.) J. C. M. 

AMERGIN, MAC-AMALGAID or 
AMALGAIDH, lived about the middle of 
the sixth centuiy after Christ, and was chief 
poet to Dermod, king of Ireland, who reigned 
from A.D. 538 to 559, according to CHal- 
loran's ** General History of Ireland," or firom 
A. D. 544 to 565, according to O'Reilly. 
Amergin was the original author of the 
" Dinn Seanchas " (or Seanchais or Senachas), 
or " History of noted Places in Ireland," a 
work which has been enlarged by additions 
of a subsequent period, some of them as late 
as the eleventh century. (Sir James Ware's 
History of the Writers of Ireland, by Harris; 
O'Reilly, Transactions of the Ibemo- Celtic 
Society for 1820.) J. C. M. 

AMERGIN, MAC-AMALGAIDH, an 
Irish writer of the latter part of the seventh 
century. He lived in the time of Finghin, 
king of Munster, who reigned, according to 
O'Reilly, from a.d. 662 to 696. He was the 
author of a tract on the privileges and pu- 
nishments of the different ranks in society, a 
copy of which is extant among the Sebright 
MSS. in Trinity CoUeoe, Dublin. (O'Reilly, 
Transactions of the I berrto- Celtic Society Jor 
1820.) J. C. M. 

AMERI'GHI, or MORI'GI, MICHEL- 
ANGELO. [Caravaggio.] 

AMERIGO VESPUCCI. [Vespucci.] 

AMERO'TIUS or AMEROTTUS, HA- 
DRIA'NUS, a grammarian of the sixteenth 
century, was bom at Soissons and died in the 
year 1560. His works are — 1. ** De Dialectis 
diversis Declinationum Grsecanicarum ex 
Corintho et aliis " (" Of the different Dialects 
of the Greek Declensions, selected f^om Co- 
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rinthus and others"). Paris, 1534, 8vo. 2. 
** De Dialectis GrsBComm ex Corintho aliisque 
Grammaticis collectis " (** Of the Dialects of 
the Greeks," &c). Paris, 1 536, Syo. Adelung 
conjectares, with much probability of truth, 
that this may be another edition of the pre- 
ceding worL 3. " Compendium Grascie 
Grammatices, perspicua Brevitaie complec- 
tens quiequid est Octo Partium Orationis " 
(" A Compendium of Greek Grammar," &c.), 
4to., supposed to haye been printed at Paris 
about 1520. Mont&ucon, in his "Bibliotheca 
Manuscriptorum," mentions another work 
entitled ** De Arithmetica " ns deposited, in 
manuscript, in the library of the Vatican at 
Rome. ( Jocher, AUaemeines Grelehrten-Lexi- 
con : Adelung, Supplement to Jocher.) 

J W J 
AMERPACH, VITUS or VEIT, a learied 
German of the sixteenth century, of whose 
life little is known, the scattered facts re- 
specting it not having been collected by any 
special biographer. De Thou, in mentioning 
his dea& in the year 1557, adds that he was 
seventy years of age, which would make the 
date of his birth about 1487, while in reality 
he was bom nearly twenty years later. This 
is ascertained firom the prefatory epistle to 
Amerpach's poems, dated 1550, m which he 
mentions that about thirty years before he 
had made some proficiency in music and 
poetry, when a bo^ of fourteen at school at 
Ingolstadt The time of his birth, therefore, 
was about 1506 ; the place, as may be col- 
lected from his soling himself Vendingensis, 
was Wendingen in Bavaria. His name is 
written by himself in all of his works that we 
have seen, Amerpachius, though other writers 
have frequently changed the p into a b. It 
was first assumed by his father, the family 
name having formerly been Trolmann, as we 
learn from an epitaph by Vitus on his brother 
GeiJrge — 

" In patre matatum cognomen vulgui ayltum 
Quod Trolmannoi erat, fecit Amerpachiua.'* 

After going to school at Ingolstadt, he 
studied philosophy, law, and theologjr at the 
university of Wittenberg, where it is said 
that he adopted Protestant opinions, which 
he afterwards abandoned. If so, he was free 
from the usual bitterness of those who have 
changed their views on those subjects ; for 
in his poems, though there is a eulogistic 
epitaph on Eccius, the opponent of Luther, 
and a desire is expressed for concord in 
religion, no ill feeling is shown towards the 
Protestant party. He married at Wittenberg, 
returned to Bavaria, and became professor of 
philosophy at Ingolstadt, where he continued 
for the rest of his life. On his death, in 
1557, he was succeeded in his professorship 
by lus son George, who was also a Latin 
poet 

Amerpach is universally spoken of as one 
of the most learned men of his time. His 
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works are numerous, if we include among 
them his translations and annotations ; if 
otherwise, they are only five : — 1. " Anti- 
paradoxacum duabusOrationibusde Landibus 
Patrise et de Rationibus Studiorum," Strass- 
burg, 1541, 8va (^* Antiparadoxes, with two 
Orations in praise of his Country, and on the 
Arrangement of Studies.") 2. ** De Anima," 
Wittenberg, 1542, 4to., a treatise on the 
Soul, reprmted at Lyon, 1555, 8vo., and at 
Basil in 1567, and also at the same place, 
without date, in coi^unction with the similar 
treatises of Vives, Melanchthon, and Conrad 
Gesncr. 3. " Libri Sex de Philosophia Na- 
turali," Basil, said in Gesner's Bibliotheca to 
be printed in 1548, but in the edition at the 
British Museum dated in the preface 1549. 
In the title-page to this work it is stated that 
in it *' a way is paved and a gate is opened to 
the understanding, not only of the treatises 
of Aristotle upon natural philosophy, bat 
those of more recent writers, and so of the 
things themselves ; " and in the pre&ce Amer- 
pach mentions that in some parts of the work 
he has dissented, not only from the opinions 
of Aristotle's interpreters, but fh)m those of 
the philosopher himself^ and that on subjects 
not of minor importance, but relating to the 
sum total of his philosophy. 4. ** Ad An- 
dream Alciatum Epistola de Furto per Lan- 
cemet Licium concepto," BasU, 1548, a letter 
to Aiciatus, the junsconsult, on a peculiar 
mode of searching for stolen property among 
the Romans. 5. " Variorum Carminum Viti 
Amerpachii nonnullorumque aliorum Liber," 
Basil, 1550, 8vo. This collection of ** various 
poems of Amerpach and of some other per- 
sons" comprises several epitaphs and epi- 
grams, and may therefore be supposed to 
include the work "Epigrammata et Epi- 
taphia," mentioned in Gesner, with the same 
date, place of printing, and printer's name, 
Oporinus. In a preface, written in very 
smooth and Ciceronian Latin, the author 
refers with much complacency to his early 
efforts in poetry, but his verse will hardly be 
found equal to his prose ; and in the " Delicise 
Poetarum Germanorum," selected by Gruter, 
a single leaf only is devoted to Vitus Amer- 
pach, while his son George occupies severaL 
The poems abound in biographical hints re- 
specting the author. These are all the ori- 
ginal productions of Amerpach ; the remain- 
der of his works consist of commentaries on 
the three books of Cicero ** De Officiis ;" a 
paraphrase of Cicero's oration for Arcbias; 
a translation of and commentary on the poems 
of Pythagoras and PhocyUdes ; a commen- 
tary on Pontanus on Meteors; a commen- 
tary on Horace's Art of Poetry ; an edition 
of the Constitutions of Charlemagne on eccle- 
siastical and civil affurs, with explanatory 
notes ; expositions of the poems of Ovid, 
called •* Tristia" and ** Epistolae ex Ponto ;" 
expositions of the *♦ Partitiones OratorisB " of 
Cicero ; enarrations or explanatory commen- 
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taries on Cicero^s oration for Milo, and on his 
book entitled ^ Topica;" an edition of Do- 
natus on the eight parts of speech for the 
use of schools ; enarrations on the familiar 
letters of Cicero ; a translation of some ora- 
tions of Isocrates and Demosthenes; of the 
oration of St Chrrsostom on Proiridence; 
of Epiphanins on the Catholic Faith, and of 
Suidas on the Priesthood of Jesns Christ ; and 
enarrations on some orations of Cicero. These 
works are given in chronological order on 
the authority of Gesner*s Bibliotheca, with 
some insertions from Adelung's Supplement 
to Jocher. The date of the first is 1539, 
and of the last 1554. (Conrad Gesner, Bib- 
liotheca, edition of 1583, p. 818. ; IseliscJu 
Hiatorische Lexikan, i. 353. ; Adelun^, Si^- 
plement to Jbcher's Gelehrten Lexico, u 722. ; 
Poems and other Works of Amerpach.) 

T. W. 
AMERSFOORDT, JAKOB, was bom at 
Amsterdam on the 24th of November, 1786. 
Before the age of'twelve he lost his father, 
but the assistance of the friends of the family 
enabled him to pursue his studies, first in the 
Latin school at Amsterdam, then at the Athe- 
nteum of that city, and afterwards at the 
university of Leyden. By a Latin oration 
at the school, he obtained at the age of nine- 
teen the notice and friendship of Jeronimo de 
Bosch. At the AthensBum he wrote a history 
of that institution for the Students* Literary 
Society, and was one of the founders of 
a Students' Oriental Society for the cultiva- 
tion of Oriental literature, to which he was 
strongly attached. After taking a doctor's 
decree at Leyden, he obtained the professor- 
ship of Oriental literature at the Athenseum 
of Harderwyk in 1816, but only held it for 
two years, that institution being broken up 
in 1818 on account of the paucity of students. 
He succeeded, after a period of gloomy 
prospects, in obtaining the professorship of 
theology at the Athenaeum of Franeker, 
and was rector magnificus there from Octo- 
ber, 1821, to June, 1823. He was appointed 
librarian, and spent much of his time in 
preparing, in conjunction with his brother 
Ilenricus, who was appointed his assistant for 
that purpose, a new catalo^e of the library, 
which was intended to be prmted. In the midst 
of these occupations, while paying a visit to 
Leyden, to be present at the celebration of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
raising of the siege, he was attacked by illness, 
and died in that city on the 23d of October, 
1824. Amersfoordt was a man of high pro- 
mise, but his own fastidiousness in composi- 
tion, and the incessant occupation of his time 
at Franeker by his duties as librarian, which 
in his speech as rector ma^^nificus he alludes 
to as replete with difficulties, prevented him 
fh)m publishing much. His works are — 
1. '* Dissertatio Philologica de variis Lec- 
tionibns Holmesianis Locorum quorundam 
Pentateuchi Moiaici," Leyden, 1815, 4to. ; a 
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valuable dissertation on some passages in the 
Pentateuch, in Holmes's Oxford edition of 
the Septuagint, composed by Amersfoordt on 
the occasion of his applying for the doctor's 
degree. 2. ** Oratio de Studio Literanim 
Arabicarum variis post renatam in Europa 
Doctrinam aetatibus itidem variato," Har- 
derwyk, 1816, 4to. >, an oration on the vicis- 
situdes of the study of Arabic literature since 
the revival of letters. 3. ** Oratio de Reli- 
gionis Christians Popularitate," Leeuwarden, 
1818, 4to. An oration on the popularity of 
the Christian religion, or its adaptation to 
be generally received. This is reprinted 
in the ** Annales Academiie Groninganae " 
for 1817-18. At the time of his death he 
was preparing for the press an " Oratio de 
certo in naturali quoque Theologia agnos- 
cendo," or on the power of obtaining certi- 
tude in the inquiries of natural theology, 
which he proposed to enlarge by very co- 
pious notes : it has not yet been published. 
Amersfoordt had two younger brothers, one 
of whom, Henrictts, who survived him, is the 
author of several works. (Xt/e by J. W. de 
Crane in Algemeene Konst-en Letter^Bode, 
Haarlem, 1824, iL 394—^99.; J. A. Philipse, 
Narratio e&rum qtue^ ipso Rectore Friinequera, 
acddenmt, in Annales Academia Groninaatut, 
1825, p. 10—16.) T. W. 

AMERSFOORT, EVERT VAN, a Dutch 
painter of the early part of the seventeenth 
century, mentioned by Van Mander, who 
simply informs us that he was one of the 
schoUrs of Frans Floris. (Van Mander, 
Het Leven der SchUders,) R. N. W. 

AMERVAL, AMERNAL, or perhaps 
more properly D' AMERVAL, ELOY D', 
was bom at Bethune, according to some 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
according to others about the beginning of 
the sixteenth. This latter supposition can- 
not be correct, as his work was printed as 
early as the year 1508. Nothing more is 
stated of him than that he was master of the 
choristers in his native city. He was the 
author of a singuUr work entitled ** La 
grande Dyablerie qui traicte comment Sathan 
fait Demonstrance i Lucifer de tous les Maulx 
que les Mondains font selon leurs Estats, 
Vocations et Mestiers : et comment il les tire 
k Dampnation," &c De Bure, in his Bibti- 
ography, has placed this work erroneously 
in the class ** Demonomania ;" it is a poem 
on moral theology, in two books, containing 
altogether two hundred and sixtv-nine chap- 
ters, and written in the form m a dialogue. 
There are three editions in the royal library 
of the British Museum, all printed at Paris : 
one, by Alain Loctrian, 8vo., without date ; a 
second, by Michel le Noir, 8vo., without date ; 
and a third, by Michel le Noir, fol., printed in 
the year 1 508. Dr. Dibdin gives extracts from 
this poem in his *' Bibliographical Decame- 
ron," vol. I p. 219, &C. (£a Croix da Maine 
and Du Verdier, Les BiblioUtdques Francoises, 
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edit Rigoley de JaTigpiy ; Bnmet, Manuel du 
Lihrairej art '* D' Amerval ; " Adelonff, Svp' 
plement to Jocber's AUgemeinen Geuhrten- 
JLexico ; Bwgraphie UnivtraeUe.) J. W, J. 
AMES, FISHER, the son of Nathaniel 
Ames, was bom at Dedham, Massachusetts, 
on the 9th of April, 1758. At the age of 
seven he lost his father, whose widow was 
left with a large fkmily in straitened circum- 
stances. Fisher, the youngest son, was sent 
to Harvard College at the age of twelve, and 
after remaining there four years, during 
which he studied hard, he took his degree 
and quitted college with a high reputation 
for his attainments. His wish was to enter 
the legal profession, but for several years the 
urgent necessity of providing for his mainte- 
nance compelled him to act as teacher in a 
school. At length, in 1781, he was enabled 
to enter on the i>ractice of the law. The 
display of his ability as a speaker, and the 
notice he attracted by political contributions 
to the public journals, combined to procure 
for him, in 1788, a seat in the Biassachusetts 
convention for ratifying the constitution. 
During its proceedings he attracted particular 
attention by a speech on biennufl elections ; 
and in due course he became a member of 
the House of Representatiyes in the State 
Legishiture. In this position his talents were 
soon so widely known, that he was sent from 
the district of Suffolk as their first repre- 
sentative to the Congress of the United 
States. In this situation he remained for 
eight years, the whole period of the presi- 
dency of Washington, of whose measures he 
was an ardent supporter. As a speaker he 
was soon acknowledged as second to none 
in the Congress, and as a practical man of 
business his services were most valuable ; in 
matters of finance, especially, the solidity of 
his judgment gave great weight to his opinion. 
He was always a thorough advocate for 
British connection, and entertained the ut- 
most horror of the excesses of the French 
revolution. The height of his fiime was 
attained by his speech on the British treaty 
in 1795, which produced a powerful impres- 
sion. At the time of its delivery he had 
been suffering for several months under an 
illness which had greatly reduced his 
strength, and he attended die long debate 
without the hope of taking part in it ; but 
when the time came for the Tote, his feeling 
of Uie vital importance of the question would 
not suffer him to be sHent He rose and de- 
livered a speech which left all his best efforts 
fiir behind in comprehensiveness, elegance, 
and power. The effect it produced was such 
that a member on the opposition side moved 
an adjournment of the vote, ** that they might 
not be influenced by a sensibility which their 
► cooler judgment would condemn." The ex- 
haustion of this effort, in his then weakly 
state, did irreparable injury to the health of 
the speaker. 
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On Washington's retirement, Fisher Ames 
also quitted public life, and retired to Ded- 
ham, where he both occupied a fiinn and 
practised his profession, until increasing de- 
bility obliged him to give it up. At this 
period also he resumed political essay-writ- 
ing, especially in a series called *' Lessons 
from History,** directed against the principles 
of revolutionary France. ^On the death of 
Washington, he was appointed to deliver a 
Amend oration before the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, a task in which he hardly ac- 
quitted himself so well as on less formal 
occasions. In 1804 he was elected president 
of Harvard College, but declined the honour 
on account of ill health. He continued in 
an increasing state of debility until the 4th 
of July, 1808, when he died, completely worn 
out His remains were carried to Boston, 
and honoured with a public funeral 

In 1809, "The Works of Fisher Ames" 
were published in 1 voL 8vo., with a por- 
trait, and a life prefixed, by Dr. Kirkland, 
president of Harvard College, and one of his 
most intimate personal friends. The works 
consist entirely of his speeches and letters, 
collected f)rom the journals of the day. The 
peculiar interest attached to these speeches 
has, in the course of years, much diminished ; 
but enough remains to show the character of 
Ames' eloquence, — solidity of thought with 
perhaps an exuberance of illustration. Fisher 
Ames is still considered one of the first of 
American orators. A volume of his " Essays 
on the Influence of Democracy" was re- 
printed in London, 1835, 8vo., but its merits 
seem to us hardly sufficient to sustain the 
reputation which the author has among his 
own countiymen. (Xi/e, by Dr. Kirkland, 
prefixed to The Works of Fisher Ame», Bos- 
ton, 1809, 8vo. ; JEitcyclopadia Americana^ 
edited by Lieber and Wigglesworth, i. 212. ; 
MarshaU, Life of Washington (London edit 
1807, 4to.), V. 172. 207, &c.) J. W. 

AMES, JOSEPH, captain in the navy in 
the service of the commonwealth, was bom 
at Yarmouth, March 5. 1619. He entered 
the navy at an early age, and was in several 
engagements between the fleets of the En- 
glish and Dutch. In one of these, the action 
of July 31. 1653, in which the Dutch re- 
ceived a signal defeat and their admiral. Van 
Tromp, was killed, Ames so distinguished 
himself that the parliament presented to him 
a gold medal engraved by Simon, inscribed 
" For eminent service in saving y • Triumph, 
fired in fight w. y« Dutch, in July, 1653." 
When he left the naval service is not exactly 
known ; but his grandson, the antiquary, be- 
lieved it was about 1673. He then retired to 
Yarmouth, where he died December 1. 1695. 
Captain Ames was a dissenter, and was con- 
nected with a Presbyterian congregation at 
Yarmouth. He married twice, and had a 
large family, of whom six survived him ; the 
eldest was John, father of the antiquary. 
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(Gough*6 Memoirs of Joseph AmeSy F.S.A., 
prefixed to the Typographical Antiquities.) 

J. T. S. 

AMES, JOSEPH, the author of the 
earliest extensive work on the history of 
British typo^phy, was descended from a 
Norfolk family which has produced other 
distinguished members, and was bom at 
Great Yarmouth on the 23d of January, 
1688-9. His father, who died when Joseph 
was about twelve years old, appears to have 
been master of a vessel trading between 
Yarmouth and London, and to have finally 
settled in London, where he placed his son 
at a little granunar-school in AYapping. At 
the age of fifteen, Ames was apprenticed to a 
plane-maker in Sling Street or Queen Street, 
near Guildhall ; and after serving his tune 
to that business, he removed to Wapping, 
near the Hermita^ where, until the time of 
his death, he earned on the business of ship- 
chandler, or ironmonger, according to another 
account. It is curious to observe the vari- 
ations of contemporary writers upon this 
point, and difficult, if not impossible, now to 
get at the truth. Gough observes, that it was 
said that after the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship Ames took up his freedom, 
and became a liveryman of the Joiners' 
Company ; but he adds that, on inquiry both 
at Joiners' Hall and at the Chamberlain's 
Office, it does not appear that he ever took 
up his freedom. Horace Walpole, in his 
** Catalogue of Engravers," styles Ames a 
shipchandler ; Rowe Mores, in a note on 
pt85, of his ** Dissertation upon English 
Typographical Founders and Founderies," 
says he was a plane-iron maker, and lived at 
the Hejmitage j the Reverend W. Cole, who 
says that he was well acquainted with Ames, 
and several times went to see him, states that 
** he lived in a strange street or lane in 
Wapping, where he was by trade a patten- 
maker, and kept a shop there ; " and Gough 
says that his letters were directed to him as 
an ironmonger. Walpole's account is per- 
haps the most probable, since the miscel- 
laneous character of a shipchandler's business 
might give rise to various statements as to 
his occupation. In 1714 Ames married a 
daughter of William Wrajrford, a merchant 
of London; and by her he had six chil- 
dren, of whom but one, a daughter, sur- 
vived him. His wife died in 1734. 

Ames's taste lor antiquities early dis- 
covered itself, and was fostered by his inter- 
course with the Reverend John Russel, 
preacher at St John's, Wapping, and the 
Reverend John Lewis, the historian of the 
Isle of Thanet, who was introduced to Ames 
by* Russel. Another of his friends who en- 
couraged this inclination was Peter (after- 
wards Sir Peter) Thompson, a Hamburg 
merchant, and member of parliament for St 
Albans, with whom Ames formed an ac- 
quaintance when attending the lectures of 



Desagttliers, some time before the year 1720. 
At least as early as 1730, Lewis, who had 
himself collected notes on the subject, sug- 
gested to Ames the compUation of a lustory 
of printing in England ; but he then declined 
to undertake such a work, because Pahner, 
a printer, was engaged upon one of similar 
character, and because he deemed himself 
incompetent to such an undertaking. Pal- 
mer's work, which is entitled " The general 
History of Printing, from its first Invention 
in the City of Mentz to its first Progress and 
Propagation through the most celebrated 
Cities in Europe," was published in 1732, 
and fell so &r short of the expectations of 
Ames, Lewis, and the public, that Ames was 
induced to devote himself to the undertaking, 
in which he was greatly assisted by his 
friends, and by access to the libraries of Lord 
Orford, Sir Hans Sloane, Anstis, and others. 
After several years of diligent research, he 
published, in 1749, in a quarto volume of 
about six hundred pages, his '* Typographical 
Anti<^uities ; being an historical Account of 
Printing in England, with some Memoirs of 
our antient Prmters, and a Register of the 
Books printed by them, from the year 
McoccLxxz to MDC ; with an Appendix con- 
cerning Printing in Scotland and Ireland to 
the same time." Ames confesses, in his 
preface, his incompetence for so great a task, 
but observes, ** though it is not so perfect a 
work as I could wish, yet, such as it is, I now 
submit it to the public, and hope, when they 
consider in what obscurity and confusion 
printing in its infancy was involved, they 
will acknowled^ that I have at least cleared 
away the rubbish, and fiimished materials 
towards a more perfect structure." Imper- 
fect as the work is, it is no small testimony 
to its accuracy that it has been used as a 
foundation by later and more erudite writers. 
Dibdin observes that, ** considering that it 
was the first book upon the dry and difficult 
sulject upon which it treats, it has unques- 
tionably great merit, and was attended with 
this good effect ; namely, to stimulate similar 
researches in others, and thereby to bring to 
light valuable and long-forgotten information 
relating to the state of ancient English lite- 
rature." " Every impartial living antiquary," 
he proceeds to say, ** whatever may be his 
opinion of the literary attainments of the 
author, must cheerfully acknowledge his ob- 
ligations to Ames's work, in a manner as 
full and satisfactory as appears to have 
marked the public testimonies of its worth 
recorded in the journals of the day." Her- 
bert published a greatly extended and im- 
prove edition of the ** Typographical An- 
tiquities," in 3 vols. 4to., in 1785, 1786, and 
1790 ; and the work has been still fVirther 
enlarged by Dibdin, whose edition forms 
four handsome volumes, quarto, which were 
published in 1810, 1812, 1816, and 1819, 
respectively. To each of these editions is 
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prefixed a life of Ames, by Grongh, founded 
partly upon notes collected by Sir Peter 
Thompson, which, after his death, came into 
the hands of Herbert. 

While the " Typographical Antiquities " 
was preparing for publication, Ames issued, 
together with the prospectus of that work, a 
*' Catalogue of English Printers, from 1471 
to 1600,'' printed in four quarto pages. He 
also published, in 1748, a thin octavo volume, 
entitled " A Catalogue of English Heads ; or, 
an account of about two thousand prints, 
describing what is peculiar on each ; as the 
name, title, or office of the person ; the habit, 
posture, age, or time when done ; the name 
of the painter, graver, scraper, &c. ; and 
some remarkable particulars relating to their 
lives." This work is a kind of index to the 
extensive collection of English portraits 
formed by Mr. John Nicholls, or Nickolls, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A., of Ware in Hertford- 
shire, a member of the society of Friends, 
which filled four folio and six quarto volumes. 
The arrangement of the "Catalogue" is 
alphabetical, but is very imperfectly carried 
out, " prints of the same person occurring," 
observes Cole, " in various pages of the same 
letter," while some persons are entered under 
their fiEunily name, and others under their 
titles of honour. To remedy this imperfec- 
tion. Cole compiled, in 1764, an alphabetical 
index to the work, which occupies folios 69. 
to 151. of the thir^ -third volume of his MS. 
collections, now in the library of the British 
Museum. The engraved plates of Lord 
Pembroke's collection of coins having been 
published without any letter-press descrip- 
tion, and being, from their arrangement, in- 
convenient to consult, Ames printed and 
distributed among his friends, " An Index to 
Lord Pembroke's Coins ; " but Gough states 
that it supplied an imperfect remedy for 
the inconvenience which it was intended to 
meet The last literary production of Ames 
was the "Parentalia; or. Memoirs of the 
£imily of the Wrens," which is believed to have 
been 'written by him, although it professes, 
on the title-page, to be compiled by Christo- 
pher Wren, son of the architect, and pub- 
lished by Stephen Wren, grandson of Sir 
Christopher, "with the care of Joseph 
Ames." This work appeared in 1750, in 
one folio volume. 

Ames was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on the 3d of March, 1736 ; 
and in 1741 he was made secretary to the 
society, which office he held till his death ; 
the Rev. W. Norris being, in 1754, as- 
sociated with him. He was also a member 
of the Ro^al Society, and enjoyed the par- 
ticular friendship of the president. Sir 
Hans Sloane, who made him one of the trus- 
tees under his will. He died at the age of 
seventy-one, October 7. 1759, and was buried 
in a stone coffin, in the churchyard of St 
Qeorge m the East His collections of coins, 
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natural curiosities, inscriptions, and antiqui- 
ties were sold by auction, February 20. and 
21. 1760 ; and his library of books, ma- 
nuscripts, and prints, was disposed of in like 
numner on May 5. and following days. 
Gough enumerates several valuable works, 
with MS. notes by Ames, which formed part 
of this collection. Among those most imme- 
diately connected with his great work is a 
•very extensive collecticm of title-pages, and 
an interleaved copy of the " Typographical 
Antiquities," with MS. notes. This copy 
afterwards belonged to Herbert, who enriched 
it with many additions ; and after repeatedly 
changing hands, it was purchased by Dibdin 
for 50/. : it is now in the library of the British 
Museum. Besides the work itself, this in- 
teresting volume contains the original pro- 
spectus, and a corrected copy of the " Cata- 
logue of English Printers." In the same depo- 
sitory {Additional MSS. 5151.) is a folio vo- 
lume of original papers, used by Ames in the 
compilation of his work, which was bought 
at the sale of Tutet's library in 1786. 

The literary talents of Ajnes were not of a 
high order, although he does not deserve the 
character given him by Rowe Mores, in the 
work before alluded to, of " an arrant blun- 
derer." Even this writer, who was evidently 
prejudiced against him, in consequence, it is 
reported, of a dispute with the Society of 
Antiquaries, says that he " was unlearned, 
yet useftil;" but he complains of his habit 
of tearing out the title-pages and portraits of 
authors from old books. Cole also regarded 
him with some dislike, apparently because 
he was, which he thought " very unaccount- 
able," " an Independent or Anabaptist, with 
a great spice of Deism mixed with it" He 
says that he often thought it a reproach to 
the Society of Antiquaries to have so igao- 
rant a person for secretary ; and he even 
asserts that Ames could not spell, much 
less write English, and that therefore he must 
have been assisted in preparing his " Typo- 
graphical Antiquities" for the press. He 
nevertheless adds that Ames "was a little 
friendly and good-tempered man, and one of 
great industry and application in collecting 
various old printed books, old prints, and 
other curiosities in the natural as well as 
artificial way ; and this turn of mind it was 
which recommended him to the society." 
(Gough's Memoir, in Dibdin's edition of the 
Typographical Antiquities; Cole's MSS. (in 
Bntish Museum), xxx. 175, 176, &c.) J. T. S. 

AMES, NATHANIEL, was a descendant 
from William Ames, an English divine, au- 
thor of " Medulla Theologiae." He was bom 
in 1708, and practised as a physician at Ded- 
ham, a town nine miles from Boston, in 
New England. He inherited from his father 
a taste for astronomy, which led him to 
undertake the publication of an almanack 
suited to the Americans. This work was 
very popular, and was continued by him for 
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forty successive years. He died at Dedham 
in 176.), at the age of fijfty-seyen. He had 
two wives, both named Fisher, and left be- 
hind him a numerous issue, the youngest of 
whom became well known as a supporter of 
Washington in Congress. [Ames, Fisher.] 
(Allen, American Biographical and Historical 
Dictionary^ p. 37.) J. W. 

AMES, WILLIAM, one of the most 
zealous propagators of Quakerism in Holland 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Before he .became a Quaker, he had been 
first an officer and then a Baptist preacher. 
(Tsschimer's continuation of Schrockh*8 
Chriatliche Kirehengeschichte seitikr Reform- 
ation, ix. 357.) P. S. 

AMES, WILLIAM, D.D., was bom in 
the county of Norfolk in the year 1576, and 
studied at Christ's College, Cambrid^, under 
William Perkins, who was a Puritan, and 
one of the earliest Protestant writers on 
practical theology or Christian ethics. Ames 
followed both the opinions and the studies of 
his tutor. In the year 1610 he was obliged 
to leave the university on account of non- 
conformity, the master of his college having 
in vain endeavoured to overcome his scru- 
ples against wearing the surplice, by quoting 
the text, " Put on the armour of light,** 
which, the divine said, meant the white 
surplice. The immediate occasion of his 
expulsion was his preaching at St. Mary's 
against playing at cards and dice. After 
leaving Cambridge, Ames was still perse- 
cuted by Archbishop Bancroft, and fled to 
Holland. Here he became minister of the 
English church at the Hague, but soon left 
that post in order to fill the chair of theology 
in the university of Franeker, where he re- 
mained twelve years. At the end of that 
time he accepted the pastorate of the English 
church at Rotterdam. This removal is 
attributed by his biographers to his ill health, 
as well as to his desire to be more actively 
engaged in preachinpf. His health still being 
bad, he soon determmed to leave Rotterdam 
for New England ; but while preparing for 
the voyage, he was seized with a fresh attack 
of asthma, which ended his life in Novem- 
ber, 1633. His wife and children sailed for 
New England in the following spring, taking 
with them his library, which was of great 
value. His son, William, returned to Eng- 
land in 1646, and in 1648 became minister 
of Wrentham and Frostenton in Suffolk, 
whence he was ejected by the Act of Uni- 
formity in 1662. He died at Wrentham 
in 1689, aged sixty-six. His only published 
work is a sermon on 1 John, ii. 20., which he 
preached at St Paul's before the Lord Mayor 
on the 5th of November, 1651. (Palmer's 
NoHcon/ormisfs Memorial, ii. 443.) 

Dr. Ames was one of the most learned 
and eminent divines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. During the early part of his residence 
in Holland, he obtained much reputation by 
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his controversial writings, especially against 
the Arminians. He was present at the 
synod of Dort, and is said to have made 
frequent reports of its debates to the ambas- 
sador of James I. To his abilities as pro- 
fessor of theology we have the following 
testimonjr fh>m one of his opponents in an 
ecclesiastical dispute : — " He was generally 
held to be a man fitter to be a professor of 
divinity in the schools, and that his gift was 
rather doctoral than pastoral ; and when he 
left his profession in the university, it was 
generally disliked of all learned men, so far 
as I could hear ; throughout these countries 
none that approved him therein. Such also 
as were supposed to be occasion of his re- 
moval were much blamed for it" (Paget's 
Answer to Best and Davenport^ p. 27., quoted 
in Hanbury's Historical Memorials^ I 533.) 
The same writer says of Ames, " He hath 
written divers worthy and learned treatises 
of much good use for the church of God, 
and many do justly r^oice and give thanks 
for his labours." Of these treatises the most 
important are the following : — 1. " Medulla 
Theologiae," 1623 ; a system of theology on 
strictly Calvinistic principles. 2. " Expbcatio 
utriusque EpistoUe S. Petri." 1625. 3. "De 
Incamatione Verbi." 1 626. 4. " De Conscien- 
tia et ejus Jure, vel Casibus," 1630. This 
work was for a long time held in the highest 
esteem, both in England and, more especially, 
on the Continent It was frequently re- 
printed, and it was translated into German 
under the following title : " Vom Reohte des 
Gewissens," Nilmberg, 1654. It was ^e first 
important work on practical theology, after 
Perkins's " Anatomia sacra HumansD Ck>n- 
scientific," which had been published since 
the Reformation. It may be regarded as 
forming a supplement to the author's " Me- 
dulla Theologise." The work consists of an 
individual application of the principles of 
Christian morality to the resolution of an 
immense variety of supposed cases of con- 
science, such as those which arise out of the 
relations of man to God, to governments, 
whether temporal or spiritual, to social in- 
stitutions and customs, and to his fellow-men 
as individuals. This work appears to have 
been of great service to Baxter in the com- 
position of his " Christian Directory." 5. 
** Christians Catecheseos Sciographia. 1635. 
6. **Lectiones in omnes Psaknos Davidis." 
1635. Cf Dr. Ames's numerous controver- 
sial works the best and most important are 
his attack on Bellarmine, entitled " Bellar- 
minus enervatus," 1627, and his ** Fresh Suit 
against Human Ceremonies in God's Wor- 
ship," 1633, the perusal of which was the 
chief cause of Baxter's adoption of Puritan 
opinions. Orme speaks of the " Fresh Suit" 
as " one of the most able works of the period 
on the subject on which it treats. This work 
enters very fully into all the great points re- 
lating to the exercise of human authority in 
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the things of God, and the introduction of 
human customs and ceremonies into diyine 
worship ; and though not professedly an an- 
swer to Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, em- 
braces everything of importance in that noted 
work." (Zi/c of Baxtevy p. 19. note.) The 
author proceeds throughout upon the principle 
of appealing to the Bible as the sole authority 
in the matter. He published, in 1610, a state- 
ment of the views of the English Puritans, 
under the title of " Puritanismus Anglicanus ;*' 
but he was not the author of that work ; he 
only translated it into Latin, and wrote a pre- 
face to it The English Original, which was 
written by W. Bradshaw, was not published 
till 1641. 

With r^erenee to church government, Dr. 
Ames was an Independent ; his theological 
opinions were Calvinistic. 'His Latin works 
were published at Amsterdam in 1658, in five 
volumes. (Middleton's Biographia Evcutge- 
liccL, iii. 45. ; Brook's Lives of the Puritans, 
ii. 405. ; Mo8heim*B Scclesuutical Hiatory^ iii. 
420. edit Murdock and Soames ; Schrockh's 
Chrisiliche Kirchengeachickie sett der Eeformor 
Hon, V. 162.) P. S. 

AMESTRIS. [ Amastris.] 
AMFREVILLE, LE MARQUIS D', a 
French naval commander of the reign of 
Iiouis XIV. He was descended from one t»f 
the first families of Normandy, and was ori- 
ginally intended for the land service, but 
soon exchanged it for the navy, which he 
entered in 1646. He served under D'Estr^es 
on board the admiral's own ship, in 1673, in 
three actions with Prince Rupert and De 
Ruyter. In 1 67 6, when he had become captain 
of the Sufiisant, of sixty-four guns, he took 
part under Duquesne in the battle during which 
Be Ruyter was mortally wounded. In the 
following years, D'Amfreville fought several 
desperate actions in the Mediterranean agjainst 
the corsairs of Barbary, often with signal 
success ; and after the second bombardment 
of Algiers by the French, in 1683, he was 
appointed to receive the Christian captive^ 
of all nations who were to be set ft-ee by the 
terms of the convention. On this occasion 
a number of the English slaves, when on 
board, declared that their liberation was due, 
not to the French, but to the fear the Al- 
gerines had of the King of England: on 
which D'Amft^ville put them ashore again, 
and informed the pirates that his master did 
not *' take the liberty " to extend his protec- 
tion to the English, and that he left it to the 
Algerines to show the respect in which they 
held the King of England. The consequence 
was, that the English were reduced to slavery 
once more ; a severe, but, if the story be true, 
not entirely undeserved punishment for their 
inopportune display of national pride. 

D'Amfreville was engaged both by sea 

and land in the expedition against Genoa in 

1684, where he was severely wounded. In 

1690 he was made ** lieutenant-general des 
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annees navales," and intrusted with the 
command of a flotilla of thirty-five vessels 
laden with troops for the service of James II. 
in Ireland, whom he landed in safety ; after 
which he brought back his flotilla without 
loss, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
English cruisers. At the battle of LaHogue, 
29th May, 1692, he had the command of^the 
vanguard, and fought with such determined 
bravery that he is said to have attracted 
the particular notice of Admiral RusselL 
D'Amfreville's ship, Le Merveilleux, was 
one of the twelve which were forced ashore 
on that disastrous day for the French marine, 
and which were eventually burnt The mar- 
quis was severely wounded in the action, and 
only survived until the 2d of November fol- 
lowing, when he died at Brest His two 
brothers both commanded ships at La Hogue. 
One of them, the Chevalier d' Amfreville, was 
drowned b^ the sinking of his vessel, Le 
Fougueux, m the bay of Vigo, on the 1 1th 
December, 1697, at the end of an obstinate 
but useless action with a superior English 
force. (Quincy, Histoire Militaire du Bigne 
de Louis le Grand, ii. 91. 118. 315. iiL 393.; 
Hennequin, Biographie Maritime, i. 345—350. 
Voltaire, Si^le de Louis XIV., Paris, 1784, 
i. 410.) J. W. 

AMHERST, JEFFREY, first Baron 
Amherst of Montreal, was the second son of 
Jeffrey Amherst, Esq., a barrister of Gray's 
Inn, and the representative of a very old 
Kentish family, then settled at Riverhead, 
near Sevenoaks. He was bom January 29. 
1717, and early devoted himself to the pro- 
fession of arms, having an ensign's com- 
mission in the Guards in 1731, when he was 
fourteen years old. About ten years later 
he acted as aide-de-camp to General (after- 
wards Lord) Ligonier, with whom he was 
present at the battles of Roooax, Dettingen, 
and Fontenoy, the hist of which was fought 
in May, 1745. He was subsequently made 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumberland, 
and was present with him at the engagements 
of Laffeldt or Lauffeld and Hastenbeck. He 
continued on the staff of the Duke of Cumber- 
land until 1 756, when he was appointed colonel 
of the 15th regiment of foot; and in 1758 
he was appointed to the American service, and 
sailed from Portsmouth on the 16th of March, 
as nuyor-general in command of the troops by 
which, in the summer of that year, the im- 
portant conquest of Louisbourg, in which 
Wolfe eminently distinguished himself, was 
achieved. On the 30th of September in the 
same year, Amherst was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of all the forces in America, 
in the room of General Abercrombie, and 
was at the same time made colonel of the 
60th regiment, an appointment which usually 
went with the chief command. The reduction 
of l/ouisbourg, and of the whole island of 
Cape Breton, with its dependencies, was fol- 
lowed, in the same and the succeeding cam- 
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paigiu, b^ serenl other victories on the part 
of the British troops, among which were those 
of Fort du Qoesne, Niagara, Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, and Quebec. In 1760 Mon- 
treal sorrendered to the British forces. New- 
foundland having been taken bj the French, 
Amherst projected an ezpalition for its re- 
covery, the command of which he intrusted 
to his younger brother William, who was 
then a lieutenant-colonel, but subsequently 
became major-general; he succeeded in 
taking all the garrisons of the enemy, and 
recovering the island. 

The war in North America being ended, 
Amherst went to New York, where he was 
received with the honours due to his im- 
portant services. The thanks of the British 
House of Commons were transmitted to him, 
and he was, in 1761, created knight of the 
Bath, being one of the first upon whom 
George HI. conferred that honour. He con- 
tinued to hold the command in America until 
the latter end of 1763, when he resigned, and 
returned to England, where he was graciously 
received by the king, and was appointed 
governor of Virginia. In 1768 some mis- 
understanding appears to have arisen between 
Amherst and the king, and on the 21st of 
September in that year he was dismissed 
from all his employments. In the memoir 
which appeared in the ** Gentleman's Maga- 
zine," soon after his death, it is stated that 
this event took place in consequence of a 
personal dispute with the late king, which, 
being written in the reign of George III., 
would seem to apply to his predecessor. It 
is however added, that ^ by the mere effect 
of public discussion in the newspapers, he 
surmounted all difficulties, and in November 
following was admitted to court, and received 
redoubled honours." Another account at- 
tributes Amherst's temporary disgrace to 
** his attachment to the great commoner of 
that dav who was then out of place." The 
first office conferred on him after his re- 
storation to royal fiivour was that of colonel 
of the 3d foot, which he received on the 
7th of November $ and about the same time 
he was re-appointed colonel of the 60th or 
Royal American regiment, which had been 
held by General Gage, who succeeded him 
as oonmiander-in-ehief of the American 
forces. Amherst was also, in October, 1770, 
made governor of Guernsey, with its de- 
pendencies. In October, 1772, he became 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance, which 
office he held until Earl Howe was ap- 
pointed to it, when he was made colonel of 
the second troop of horse-guards, a com- 
mission subsequently changed, in consequence 
of alterations in that corps, to the colonelcy 
of the second regiment of horse-guards. In 
the same year, 1772, Amherst was sworn 
a member of the privy coimcil, and in May, 
1776, he was created Baron Amherst of 
Holmesdale in the county of Kent. Two 
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years later he was made general and com- 
mander-in-chief of the English army ; but 
Chalmers states that, although before his 
promotion in 1778 he had no higher ap- 
pomtment in the army than that of eldest 
lieutenant-general on the Eng^lish staff, he 
had officiated as commander-m-chief ever 
since 1772. In 1779 he was made colonel 
of the second troop of horse grenadier 
guards ; but in 1782, in consequence of the 
change of ministry, the command of the 
army and the lieutenant-generalship of the 
ordnance were put into other hands. As 
LK>rd^ Amherst had no children to inherit 
his title, he received, in 1788, a second 
patent of peerage, as Baron Amherst of 
Montreal in Kent, with remainder to his 
nephew, William Pitt Amherst, son of the 
major-general William Amherst above no- 
ticed. 

On January 22d, 1793, npon occasion of a 
re-establishment of the stsdOT, Amherst was 
again made commander-in-chief, he being 
promoted over the heads of General Conway, 
the Duke of Gloucester, Sir George Howard, 
the Duke of Argyll, the Honourable John 
Fitzwilliam, and Sir Charles Montague, all of 
whom, as his seniors, had a prior claim to the 
office. He was again removed, February 10. 
1795, to make way for the Duke of York, 
and on this occasion an earldom and the rank 
of field-marshal were offered to, but declined 
by him. The rank of field-marshal was how- 
ever accepted by Amherst on the SOth of 
July, 1796. Owing to increasing age and 
infirmities, he retired to his seat, called Mon- 
treal, near Sevenoaks, where he died on the 
3d of Au^t, 1797, in his eighty-first year. 
His remains were interred in the family 
vault in Sevenoaks church. 

Lord Amherst was twice married ; first to 
the daughter of Thomas Dalyson, Esq., who 
died in 1765, and secondly, in 1767, to 
Elixabeth, eldest daughter of General George 
Cary, and grand-daughter of the sixth Vis- 
count Falkland, who survived him. He had 
no issue by eidier wife, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, since created Earl Amherst 
The personal qualities of Lord Amherst were 
highly estimable : as a commander, he was 
a firm disciplinarian, but ever the soldier's 
friend ; a man of strict economy and sobriety, 
and ready at all times to hear and redress the 
complaints of those under his command. 
The ** Gentleman's Magazine" observes that 
his name ** was as much dreaded by the ene* 
mies of Great Britain as it was revered by 
his countrymen ; " and that ^* the honour of 
the nation whose battles he fought seemed to 
be the predominant principle throughout his 
military career." 

Two of Lord Amherst's younger brothers 
distinguished themselves in the public ser- 
vice : John, who was in the navy, attained 
the rank of admiral of the blue, and died 
February 12th, 1778 ; and William, who was 
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born in 1732, served with honour in the army 
under the command of his brother, in North 
America, and died May 13th, 1781. He was 
colonel of the 32d regiment of foot, lieute- 
nant-general in the army, aide-de-camp to 
the king, lieutenant-govemor of Portsmouth, 
and of St. John's, Newfoundland, and adju- 
tant-general of His Majesty's forces. A pillar 
was erected at Montreal in Kent, to com- 
memorate an unexpected meeting of the 
three brothers in 1764, "after a six years' 
glorious war, in which the three were suc- 
cessfully engaged in various climes, seasons, 
and services." (^Gentleman* a Magazine for 
September, 1797 ; Annual Necrology for 
1797-8; Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary ; 
CoUins's Peerage.) J. T. S. 

AMHURST, NICHOLAS, was a native 
of Marden in Kent The date of his birth 
is not recorded, but in the memoir of him in 
Chalmers's " Biographical Dictionary," it is 
observed that ** by a passage in his *■ Terras 
Filius* it would appear to be about 1706." 
As no more precise reference is given, it is 
not easy to find the passage alluded to ; but 
the date is probably several years too late, as 
he became a pupil at Merchant Taylors' 
school, in London, in 1713, and was elected 
from it to St. John's College, Oxford, in June, 
1716. Wilson, undei the date 1717» states 
that in the space of a few months, while at 
college, Amhurst published — 1. "An Epistle 
from a Student at Oxford to the Chevalier, 
occasioned by his Removal over the Alps, 
and the Discovery of the Swedish Con- 
spiracy." 2. " A congratulatory Epistle to 
Mr. Addison on his being made Secretary 
of State." 3. " A Translation of Addison's 
* Resurrection ' " (which poem was published 
in the " Muss Anglicans) "), and of some 
verses cited by him in his Dissertation on 
the Latin poets. These three pieces were, it 
is stated, published separately at London in 
8va 4. In 1718, according to the same 
authority, Amhurst displayed his enmity to 
the high church clergy in a poem entitled 
" Protestant Popery, or the Convocation," in 
five cantos, which is a satire directed against 
all the writers who had opposed Bishop 
Hoadley in the Bangorian controversy ; and 
he subsequently discovered this temper more 
fully in (5.) " A Congratulatory Epistle from 
His Holiness the Pope to the Rev. Dr. Snape, 
faithfully translated from the Latin Original 
into English Verse." In June, 1719, Am- 
hurst was expelled fh>m college, apparently 
upon a charge of libertinism, irregularity, 
and insulting behaviour to the president; 
but, according to his own account, because 
of the liberality of his sentiments on religious 
and political subjects. In the dedication of 
his " Poems " to Dr. Delaune, president of St. 
John's College, a production which, accord- 
ing to Cibber, abounds with mirth and plea- 
santry, and in which he rallies the president 
with very pungent irony, he intimates that 
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his expulsion was for "loving foreign turnips 
and Presbyterian bishops," for " ingratitude 
to his benefactor, that spotless martyr. Sir 
William Laud ;" for " believing that steeples 
and organs are not necessary to salvation ; " 
"for preaching without orders and praying 
without a commission ; " for " lampooning 
priestcraft and petticoat-craft ; " for " not 
lampooning the government and the revo- 
lution ; " and for " prying into secret his- 
tory ;" and he complains £at his persecutors 
instigated his creditors in the university to 
take him at a disadvantage. In the forty- 
fifth number of his " Terras Filius," Amhurst 
gives a more serious account of the causes of 
his expulsion. Four out of the fourteen fel- 
lows present on the occasion dissented fh>m 
the measure, and were, according to Amhurst, 
subsequently persecuted for their adherence 
to his cause. 

Amhurst's resentment was violent and 
lasting. In 1721 he displayed it by the pub- 
lication, in fifty semi-weekly numbers, of a 
periodical intended to satirize the learning 
and discipline of the university of Oxford, 
and to libel the characters of some of its 
principal members. The title of this work. 
(6.) " Terras Filius," was suggested by an 
ancient custom of the university, according 
to which, on certain festive occasions, a 
person to whom that name was given mounted 
the rostrum and delivered a merry oration, 
interspersed with secret history, raillery, and 
sarcasm, according to the matter supphed by 
passing events. The work dispUiys much 
wit, interspersed with personal abuse; and 
with all its malignity and exaggeration, it 
contains some curious anecdotes respecting 
the principles, manners, and conduct of seve- 
ral members of the university during the 
early part of the reign of George I. In a 
second edition of this work, published in 
1726, in two volumes, 12mo., toother with 
" Remarks upon a late Book entitled * Uni- 
versity Education,' by R. Newton, D.D.^ 
Principal of Hart Hall," there is a letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. Mather, vice-chancellor of 
Oxford, respecting his prohibition of the 
book in the university. 7. Amhurst also 
published, in 1724, " Oculus Britannise, an 
heroi-panegyrical Poem on the University of 
Oxford," which, like the " Temo Filius," 
appeared anonymously. 

After leaving Oxford, Amhurst settled in 
London, and became a writer by profession. 
His principal literary undertakmg was the 
political paper called " The Cra&man," of 
which he became " standing author," accord- 
ing to Wilson, about 1729 or 1730. He con- 
ducted it for several years, during which it 
was more read than any other publication of 
the kmd. It reached a sale of ten or twelve 
thousand copies, and had a considerable 
effect in rousing the popular indignation 
against Walpole's administration. This in- 
fluence was in a great measure owing to the 
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Assistance of Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney, 
and other leading members of the opposition ; 
but the papers by Amhurst are allowed to 
display ability and spirit, and to have con- 
tributed materially to the reputation of the 
publication. He was arrested, or rather 
surrendered himself on hearing that a war- 
rant was issued against him, in consequence 
of the publication in the " Craftsman " of July 
2. 1737, of an ironical letter in the name of 
CoUey Cibber, which was written to ridicule 
the act which had been recently passed for 
the licensing of plays, and in which Cibber 
was made to propose himself to the lord 
chamberlain as superintendent of the old 
plays, which, it was urged, stood as much in 
need of correction as the new ones. In sup- 
port of this position several passages were 
cited from Shakspere and other poets re- 
lating to kings, queens, princes, and ministers 
of state, which the writer asserted were unfit 
to be brought on the stage. The offence 
imputed to Amhurst in reference to this 
letter was, that he was ^ suspected to be the 
author of a paper sttspected to be a libel ; '* 
but as proofs were wanting, it was proposed 
to release him on bail, which he refused to 
procure. He was consequently remanded 
into custody ; but the ministry at length 
dropped the prosecution, and set Amhurst at 
Uberty, leaving the question as to his obliga- 
tion to give bail undecided. 

The political serrices of Amhurst were 
overlooked by the party to which he had 
devoted himself, when, early in the year 1742, 
the^ came into office ; and his early death, 
which took place at Twickenham, on the 
27th of April in that year, is attributed, in a 
great measure, to the effect of this neglect 
Davies, in his review of Lord Chesterfield's 
" Characters," p. 42 — 44., has some severe 
remarks upon this subject Amhurst was, 
he observes, ** the able associate of Boling- 
broke and Pulteney, in writing the celebrated 
weekly paper called * The Craftsman.' His 
abilities were unquestionable : he had almost 
as much wit, learning, and various knowledge 
as his two partners ; and when those great 
masters chose not to appear in public tiiem- 
selves, he supplied their places so well, that 
his essays were often ascribed to them." 
Yet, notwithstanding these services, Pulteney, 
who could easily have given him a comfort- 
able income, left him unprovided for, and, it 
is added, ** he died, it is supposed, of a broken 
heart, and was buried at the charge of his 
honest printer, Richard Francklin." Ralph, 
in his ** Case of Authors, by Profession or 
Trade, stated," p. 32., expresses himself inlike 
manner ; and Kippis, while he considers that 
Amhurst was probably one of those im- 
prudent and extravagant men whose irre- 
gularities, in spite of their talents, bring them 
into general disesteem and neglect, does not 
attempt to excuse the ingratitude of his em- 
^oyers. 
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Besides the works above mentioned, Am- 
hurst published the following : — 8. ♦* An 
Epistle from the Princess Sobieski to the 
Chevalier de St George," 8vo. 1719. 9. " A 
Letter fh>m a Student in Grub Street to a 
Reverend High Priest and Head of a College 
in Oxford (Dr. Delaune), containing an ac- 
count of a malicious design to blacken him 
and several of his friends ; to which are 
added four scurrilous epigrams upon one 
Dr. Crassus (Dr. Thompson)," 8vo. 1720. 
10. " An Epistle (with a petition in it) to Sir 
John Blount, Bart., one of the Directors of 
the South Sea Company." This poem, which 
was published m 1720, and forms a pamphlet 
of fifteen printed pages, satirizes the usual 
style of dedications to great men, written for 
the sake of obtaining money or preferment, 
touches on the effects of the South Sea scheme, 
and petitions for leave to subscribe at the 
next opportunity, in order that the author 
might thereby make a fortune. 1 1. " Poems 
on several Occasions," dedicated to Dr. De- 
laune, 8vo. 1720. These were reprinted in 
1723, with the addition of "The Test of 
Love." 12. " The British General j a Poem 
sacred to the Memory of His Grace John, 
Duke of Marlborough," 8vo. pp. 35, with a 
dedication to William, Earl Cadogan. 13. 
" The Conspiracy," inscribed to Earl Cadogan, 
folio, 1723. 14. " Miscellanies," on a variety 
of subjects, sacred and profane. These, 
which were principally written at the uni- 
versity, are, according to Cibber*s account, 
partly originals and partly paraphrases, imi- 
tations, and translations ; and they consist of 
tales, epigrams, epistles, love-verses, elegies, 
and satires; beginning with a beautiful para- 
phrase on the Mosaic account of the creation, 
and ending with a humorous tale upon the dis- 
covery of the instrument called a bottle-screw. 
15. "Strephon's Revenge: a satire on the 
Oxford Toasts." 16. " An Argument against 
Excises, in several Essays lately published 
in * The Craftsman,' and now collected to- 
gether ;" and, 17. A "Second Part" of the 
same. These pamphlets, which were pub- 
lished in 1733, bear the fictitious name of 
Caleb D'Anvers, which was also used in 
" The Craftsman; " but they are attributed to 
Amhurst in the catalogue of the British 
Museum library. 18. On the same authority 
may be added a pamphlet called " The 
Twickenham Hotch-Potch," or " a Sequel 
to the Beggar's Opera," published in 1728, 
under the same name. 19. An advertise- 
ment appeared at the end of the reprint of 
" Terrffl Filius," announcing the intended 
publication of the following work by the same 
author, but the writer is not aware whether 
it ever made its appearance : " Essays on 
the Vices and Follies of the Times ; consist- 
ing of select papers, formerly published in 
Pasquin and tiie London Journal ; in which 
several castrations are restored, and several 
interpolations are retrenched, which were 
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omitted and added, without the author's 
knowledge in their first publication; of which 
some account shall be given in a general 
preface/* (Wilson's History of Merchant 
Taylors' School ; Cibber's Lives of the Poets 
of Great Britain and Ireland, v. 335 — 338. ; 
Kippis's Bioaraphia Britannica ; Chalmers's 
Biographical Dictionary.) J. T. S. 

AMICI, TOMMA'SO, an old Italian 
sculptor of the fifteenth century. In 1495 
he made, together with F. Mabila de Mazo, 
the altar of San Niccolo in the cathedral of 
Cremona, which we learn from the following 
inscription upon the two lateral columns on 
each side of the altar: — ** mcooclxxxxv. 
Tho. Amico et F. Mabila de Mazo fecit." 

Malvasia mentions an Antonio Federico 
Amici, a painter of Bologna, and the scholar 
of Cesare Gennari. (Cicognara, Storia della 
Scultura ; Malvasia, Felsina Pittrice.) 

R N W^ 
AMI'CO, ANTONI'NO, a Sicilian priesti 
and official historiographer to Philip IV. of 
Spam, died in 1641, having published several 
historical works of some value, and leaving 
many others in manuscript His printed 
works are the following : — 1. " Sacns Do- 
mus Templi, sive Militum Templariorum, 
NotitiflB et Tabuhiria." Palermo, 1636, fol. 
2. " Dissertatio de Urbis Syracusarum Ar- 
chiepiscopatu." Naples, 1640, 4to. ; and in 
the " Thesaurus Antiquitatum SicilisB," tom. 
iL Leyden, 1723. 3. *' Series Anmiiratomm 
Siciliffi." Palermo, 1640, 4to. 4. ** De Mes- 
sanensis Prioratus Militum Sancti Joannis 
Origine." Palermo, 1640. 5. A history of 
the Sicilian viceroys, written in Spanish, and 
entitled "Chronologia de los Virreyes que 
ban govemado el Regno de Sicilia." Pa- 
lermo, 1640, 1687, 4to. 

ABifco, Baiitoix>mme'o, a native of south- 
em Italy, was bom in 1562, became a Jesuit, 
was a professor and prefect of studies in the 
university of Naples, and died there in 1649. 
His principal work was an elaborate com- 
mentary on Aristotle, " In Universam Aristo- 
telis Philosophiam Notse et Disputationes," 
in seven volumes folio, published successively 
at Naples from 1623 to 1648. Other works 
of his, in philosophy, divinity, and casuistry, 
are enumerated by Alazzuchelli. 

AMI'CO, Bernardi'no, a native of Galli- 
poli, in th^ kingdom of Naples, was prior of 
the Franciscans at Jerusalem in 1596. He 
published a description of sacred buildings in 
the holy city, " Trattato delle Piante e Im- 
magini de* Sacri EdifiqJ in Gierusalemme." 
Rome, 1609 ; Florence, with engravings by 
Callot, 1620, small folio. 

Ami'co, Filippo, bom at Milazzo in 
Sicily in 1654, published " Riflessioni sulhi 
Citta di Milazzo." Catania, 1700, 4to. 

Aan'co, Francesco, an Italian Jesuit, was 

bora at Cosenza in 1578 ; and, after having 

been professor of theology at Aquila, at 

Naples, and at Gratz in Styria, was made 
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prefect of studies at Vienna. He died at 
Gratz in 1651. He is the author of a scho- 
lastic " Cursus Theologise," printed, in nine 
volumes folio, at various places, from 1630 to 
1650 ; reprinted also at Douay in eight vo- 
lumes, and at Antwerp in nine volumes, 1650. 

Ami'co, Ste'fano, of Palermo, a monk of 
Monte Casino, died in 1662. He published, 
under the anagrammatic name of Fanesto 
Musica, a volume of Latin poems, called 
"Sacra Lyra." Palermo, 1650, 12mo. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia; Coronelli, BiMio- 
teca Umversale, iii. 231.) W. S. 

AMI'CO, MASTRO. [Abpertiki.] 

AMI'CO, RAIMONDO, a Dominican 
monk, bom at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury at Noto in Sicily, published " Motetti k 
1, 2, 3, 4 Voci : Op. 1™». e Op. 2«*»." Mes- 
sina, 1 62 1 . (Gerber, Lexicon der TonkUnstler,) 

' £ T 

AMI'CO, VI'TO MARI'A, born at Ca- 
tania in 1693 of a noble family, entered the Be- 
nedictine order in the monastery of S. Nicola 
delle Arene at Catania, and was afterwards 
made professor of history in the university of 
his native town. He applied himself especially 
to the study of the antiquities and also of the 
church history of Sicily, and he published, 
together with Mongitore, a new edition of 
the "Sicilia Sacra" of Rocco Pirro, with 
various additions, especially notices of the 
Benedictine monasteries in Sicily. This 
edition, which was printed at Venice in 
1733, but with the name Palermo, in tw5 
volumes folio, having proved very incorrect, 
Amico republished at Catania in the same 
year the part which he had contributed to 
the work, with fresh additions: "Sicilise 
Sacrffi Libri quarti Integra pars secunda, 
reliquas Abbatiarum Ord. S. Benedicti, quss 
in Roocho Pirro desiderantnr, Notitias com- 
plectens. Auctore G. T. D. P. D. Vito Maria 
Amiso a Catana Benedictino Casinensi. 
Accessit Supplementum ad Notitiam S. Mar- 
tini de Scalis, S. Joannis de Eremitis Pa- 
normi, et S. Placidi de Colonero MessanensL 
Editio secunda correctior, variis Documentis 
ac Diplomatibus aucta. Catane, 1733, fol." 
Amico wrote next, " Catana illustrata, sive 
sacra et civilis Urbis Catanse Historia. Ca- 
tansB, 1 7 4 1 ," fol. This was followed by three 
more volumes, the last of which appeared in 
1746. He also published comments and 
strictures upon the first ten books of Fazello's 
Chronicle of Sicily: " Fratris Thomas Fa- 
zelli Siculi Prsedic Ord. de Rebus Siculis 
Decas prima, criticis Animadversionibus atque 
Auctario abs T. D. D, Vito M. Amico et 
Statella a Catana Benedictino Casinensi Priore 
in publica Catanensi Academia Civilis His- 
toriffi Professore, illustrata. Catanas, 1749." 
His next work was "Lexicon Topographicum 
Siculum," 6 vols. 4to. Palermo, 1757. Amico 
was made prior of his convent in 1733, and 
abbot in 1747. Charles, king of the Two 
Sicilies, appointed him historiographer of 
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Sicil^jT in 1751. He died in 1762. (Mazzn- 
chelli, ScriUori tt ItaUa; Tipaldo, Biografia 
degli lialiani iUwiri del Secob X VIIL) A. V. 

AMICO'NI. [Amioo'ni.] 

AMrCUS, DIOMEDES, was a physician 
of Placentia in Parma in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centories. He has left the fol- 
lowing works, founded chiefly on those of 
Hippocrates, Galen, and the old Latin writers, 
but containing some original observations : — 
1. '* Tractatus tres exactissimi .... Primus 
de Morbis omnibus communibns ^neratim, 
Secundus de Peste, Tertius de Vanolis, Mor- 
billis, et Scoptulis." Venice, 1699, 4to. The 
first and thiM of these were printed together 
in 1596, with the appendix ** De causA pne- 
sentis tempestatis,*' which is also added to 
the complete work. 2. ** De Morbis Spora- 
dibus." Venice, 1605 and 1607, 4to. ; in which 
he treats, not oif those diseases which are now 
usually called sporadic, and which are exam- 
ples of affections occurring singly, instead of 
in the form of epidemics, in which they com- 
monly appear, but of all those which are 
peculiar to the individual whom they affect ; 
which are proper, and so distinguished from 
the common diseases which he had discussed 
in his former treatise. (Mazzuchelli, ScriUori 
eT Italia ; Amicus' Works.) J. P. 

AMIDA'NO, POMPCNIO, an Italian 
painter of the sixteenth century, and a na- 
tive of Parma. He was one of the most 
successful scholars of Parmegiano ; a painting 
by him in the church of &e Madonna del 
Qu&itiere has been mistaken by good judges 
for a work of his master. According to 
Lanzi, this is the most beautiftil picture in 
Parma. There are also paintings by Ami- 
dano in San Michelino, and in the church of 
the Triniti. Orlandi says that many of 
Amidano's works were purchased by Ultra- 
montanists ; from which we may infer, that 
as the name of Amidano is in very few, if 
in any at all, of the northern catalogues of 
collections of pictures, the nugority of his 
works that have found their way into these 
collections are attributed to Parmegiano, of 
whose works specimens are very numerous 
in the northern collections. Amidano was 
living in 1595. (Orlandi, Abecedario Pit- 
torico; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, Src.) 

R. N. W. 

AMIENS, BONAVENTU'RA D\ a Ca- 
puchin monk of Amiens, who towards the 
end of the sixteenth century obtained a re- 
putation in Picardy for his pictures of reli- 
gious subjects. Bonaventura was the master 
of Quentin Varin, a celebrated painter of 
Amiens, whom he taught perspective. (Dairc, 
Tableau Historique aes ScienceSj (fc, de la 
Province de Picardie; Fiissli, Allgemeines 
KOnsder-Lexicon,) R. N. W. 

AMIGA'ZZI,GIOVA'NNI BATTI'STA, 
a clever Italian painter of Verona, and the 
scholar of Claudio Ridolfl, whose style he 
imitated, and whose pictures he copied with 
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such exactness that it was nearly impos- 
sible to distinguish the copy from the ori- 
ginaL Amigazzi painted many pictures at 
Verona in churches and in private houses. 
He painted some excellent lunettes on the 
ceilings in the church della Mesericordia, 
and in the chapel of the Madonna in the 
church of San Francesco di Paola. In the 
church of San Carlo also at Verona there is 
an excellent copy by Amigazzi, from the 
picture by Paul Veronese, of Christ supping 
with Simon the Pharisee, and Mary Mag- 
dalen anointing his feet (Dal Pozzo, Vite de* 
Pittori Veronesi; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, Src.} 

R. N. W. 
AMIGO'NI, JA'COPO (caUed also Ami- 
ooni), a celebrated Italian painter of the 
seventeenth century, was bom at Venice in 
1675. He was a painter of much reputation 
in his day, in Venice, in Munich, in London, 
and in Madrid ; but according to later critics 
his merits were not very great. After he 
had acquired a reputation in Venice, he went 
to Munich and entered the service of the 
elector of Bavaria, for whom he painted in 
the palace at Schleissheim some ceilings in 
fresco, and other works. In the metropolitan 
church at Munich there are two altar-pieces 
by him; and there are others in other 
churches of Bavaria. After remaining a few 
years at Munich, Amigoni came in 1729 to 
London, where he was much patronised. He 
painted a staircase for Lord Tankerville in his 
house in St. James's Square, since destroyed, 
in which were represented the stories of 
Achilles, Telemachus, and Tiresias. When 
the work was completed, Amigoni demanded 
only 90L, the amount he had paid for work- 
men, scaffoldings, &c., saying that he was 
otherwise satisfied with the opportunity of 
showing what he could do. Lord Tanker- 
ville, however, presented him with 200t 
more. He next painted a staircase at Powis- 
house, in Great Ormond Street, which he 
decorated with the stoij of Holophemes, and 
dressed the characters m the Roman costume. 
He painted also a picture of Shakspere and 
the Muses over the orchestra of the then new 
theatre at Covent Garden. He was also 
much employed in portrait painting ; he was 
paid sixty guineas for a whole-length. The 
Duke of Lorraine, afterwards emperor of 
Germany, who was then in London, sat to 
Amigoni ; also the Queen of George II., and 
three of the princesses. In 1736, he visited 
Paris, with the celebrated singer Farinelli. 
and returned again to London. In 1739, 
he returned to Venice, having amassed 
5000/. during his ten years* stay in th'a coun- 
try. His best picture at Venice is a Visita- 
tion at the PP. di San Filippo. In 1747, he 
went to Spain, and was appointed court 
painter to Ferdinand VI. : there are paint- 
ings by him at the palace of Aranjuez; at 
the Oratorio del Salvador, at Madrid ; at the 
theatre of Buenretiro ; and at the pahice of San 
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ndefonso. He died at Madrid in 1752. Two 
of Amigoni*s daughters, both married, were 
living at Madrid in 1773 ; one of them, Sig- 
nora Castellini, painted portraits in crayons. 

Walpole makes the following critique upon 
Amigoni's style : — " His manner was a still 
fainter imitation of that nerveless master 
Sebastian Ricci, and as void of the glow of 
life as the Neapolitan Solimena ; so little 
attention do the modem Venetian painters 
pay to Titian, Tintoret, and Paul Veronese, 
even in Venice. Amiconi's women are mere 
chalk, as if he had only painted from ladies 
who paint themselves. Nor was this his 
worst defect ; his figures are so entirely with- 
out expression, that his historical composi- 
tions seem to represent a set of actors in a 
tragedy, ranged in attitudes against the cur- 
tain draws up. His Marc Antonys are as 
free fh>m passion as his Scipios. Yet novelty 
was propitious to Amiconi, and for a few 
years he had great business." This may be 
too severe, but Lanzi is not very much more 
fiivourable. He painted also small conversa- 
tion pieces, in the style of some of the Flemish 
masters, but of very inferior execution ; yet 
Lanzi prefers these small pictures to his large 
ones. The musician Farinelli had in hLs 
house at Bologna many pictures by Ami- 
goni, in all of which the Farinelli was pour- 
trayed, either being received, or applauded, 
or rewarded by some European prince. 

Amigoni engraved some plates for his 
amusement, and instructed Joseph Wagner 
in the art, who engraved many of his pic- 
tures. The engravings after Amigoni are 
very numerous ; Heineken mentions 127, 
amongst which are the following portraits : 
Pope Benedict XIV., by or for C. N. D. 
Beauvais ; Peter the Great, by J. Wagner ; 
the Empress Anne, and the Empress Eliza- 
beth Petrowna, of Russia, also by J. Wag- 
ner ; and Queen Caroline of England, by G. 
Vertue. (Zanetti, Delia Pittura Venezkma, 
See. ; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica^ ^. ; Heineken, 
Dictionnaire des Artistes, ^c. ; Walpole, AneC' 
dotes of Painting in England; Bermudez, 
Diccionario Historico, (fv.) R. N. W. 

AMIGONI, OTTA'VIO, an Italian 
punter of the seventeenth dbntury. He was 
bom at Brescia in 1605, and was the scholar 
of Antonio Gandino. He painted in oil and 
in fresco, and executed many works in vari- 
ous churches of Brescia in the style of Paul 
Veronese. His best were those painted in 
the church del Carmine in company with 
Bemardino Gandino. He died in 1661. 
(Orlandi, Abecedario Pittorico ) R. N. W. 

AM'IK OF BOKHARA, a Persian poet 
who flourished under the munificent reign of 
Sultan Sanjar of Persia during the first half 
of the twelfth century. He was the author 
of a romance in verse, on the loves of Yusuf 
and Zulaikha (L e. of the patriarch Joseph 
and Potiphar's wife), a favourite theme with 
the Persian poets. According to Daulatshah, 
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this poem is so worded that it maybe read in 
two different metres. We are not aware that 
any copy of it is now in existence. Am*ik is 
said to have excelled more particularly in the 
composition of elegies, one of which is pre- 
served by Daulatshah. It happened that 
when the poet was far advanced in age, and 
blind. Sultan Sanjar was bereaved of a fa- 
vourite daughter, by name Mahi Mulk (the 
moon of the empire). The numerous poets 
who thronged his court presented Saiyarwith 
their effusions of condolence on the occasion; 
but none of them was deemed worthy of any 
notice from the king. At last he resolved to 
send for the aged poet of Bokhara, that he 
might compose an elegy worthy of the sub- 
ject Am'ik at that time was unable to per- 
form the journey, but he sent through his son 
the following simple lines, which in the 
king's opinion excelled all the elaborate com- 
positions of the rest, and which, being brief, 
we may here insert : — 

" At the tntton when the rose blouomt In the midit of 

the garden. 
The blooming rose ts gone, and hidden in the dust : 
At the time when the plants drlnlc moisture from the 

cloud. 
Sapless remaios the narcissus in the midst of the 

parterre." 

It may be mentioned that the princess Mahi 
Mulk died in the season of spring ; hence the 
appropriate allusion in the above lines. The 
period of Am'ik's death is uncertain ; his 
patron, Sanjar, died, according to Daulat- 
shih, in a. H. 551(a. d. 1156.) The long 
reign of this prince is distinguished in the 
annals of Persia by the number of eminent 
writers whom he cherished. (Daulatshah*s 
Persian Poets.) D. F. 

AMILCAR. [Hamiixjar,] 

AMIN-UD-DIN OF NAZALABA'D, 
a Persian poet who flourished in the first half 
of the fifteenth centur>'. Daulatshah does 
not mention the period either of his birth or 
death, only he seems to have been dead when 
the biographer wrote his notice of him. He 
was a man of wit, and the author of several 
works in verse, the titles of which may be 
seen in Daulatshah, or Von Hammer's lives 
of the Persian poets. It may be proper to 
observe that Von Hammer calls him ** Emir- 
eddin of Mensilabad,'* probably from his 
having the title of Amir prefixed to his real 
name. Still the appellation of Emireddin 
would be a novelty in Moslem nomencla- 
ture, as Mansilabad would be, with respect to 
the name of a town or village. We are not 
aware whether any of the poet*s works be yet 
extant, or brought to Europe. (Daulatshah's 
Persian Poets,) D. F. 

AMIOT, or AMYOT, JOSEPH, a Jesuit 
missionary to China, was bora at Toulon in 
1718. At the close of 1750 he arrived at 
Macao in company with two Portuguese mis- 
sionaries, sent also by the Jesuits, and the 
brethren of that order already established at 
Peking presented a petition to the reigning 
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emperor, Keen-Loong, to the effect that the 
new comers were well acquainted with ma- 
thematics, music, and medicine, and might be 
found usefhl to the empire. A persecution 
against the Christians was going on at the 
time, but the reply of the emperor to this 
representation was mvourable, and he directed 
the missionaries to be conveyed to Peking at 
the public expense. Amiot gives an interest- 
ing account of the journey in a letter in- 
serted in the collection entitled **Lettres 
^difiantes et curieuses," from which these 
particulars are taken. On arriving at the 
capital, where an underhand sort of toleration 
was extended to tke missionaries at the very 
time that their relip^ion was proscribed else- 
where, he applied lumself to the study of the 
Chinese, and afterwards of the Manchoo- 
Tartar language and literature, in both of 
which he made great proficiency. From that 
time he appears to have acted rather as a 
missionary of learning than of religion. 
^Vhile his name scarcely figures at all in the 
" Lettres ^difiantes,** not a year seems to have 
passed without his despatching to Europe 
some information on the history and manners 
of the Chinese and Tartars, to the illustration 
of which he contributed more than any other 
writer of the eighteenth century. He re- 
mained at Peking for forty-three years, during 
which time the order to which he belonged 
was dissolved, and more than one vi^rous 
persecution was directed against the Christians 
in China. At the tune of Lord Macartney's 
embassy in 1793, Amiot (for though his 
name is not mentioned by Staunton, the per- 
son described by him can be no other) wrote 
a letter to the ambassador on his arrival in 
Peking ^ expressive of the most fervent wishes 
for his success, and offering every assistance 
that his experience could supply; " but he was 
then so infirm as not to be able to wait on 
Lord Macartney. In the following year, 
1 794, he died at Peking, at the age of seventy- 
six. 

The works of Amiot are as follows : — 1. 
Eloge de ]& Ville de Moukden," Paris, 1770, 
8 vo. (*♦ The Praises of the City of Mookden,") 
a Chinese and Tartar poem, originally com- 
posed in those languages by the emperor, 
Keen Loong, and not only translated by 
Amiot, but illustrated with copious historical 
and geographical notes, descriptive of the 
city and country of Mookden, the capital of 
the Manchoo Tartars, the last conquerors of 
China. The poem is singular, not only as 
the production of an imperial author, but as 
being the first ever composed in the Manchoo- 
Tartar language. In its French shape it 
appears to have attracted little attention, 
though honoured with the warm praises of 
Voltaire. Some of the beauties for which he 
admired it may not have been the propertj 
of the original author, for the translation is 
exceedingly florid, and even unfaithful. 2. 
" Art Militaire des Chinois," Paris, 1772, 
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4ta, a collection of Chinese treatises on the 
military art, five in number, comprising 
the instructions of Yoong-ching, emperor H 
China, the father of Keen-£M>ng, to his 
troops, the " thirteen rules " of the general 
Snn-Tsze, the memoirs of Woo-Tsze, an 
ancient general, the principles of the art of 
war by Say-Ma, and extracts fVom a military 
treatise, entitled " Loo-Taou." This collec- 
tion, which comprises much curious matter, 
is illustrated with numerous plates of military 
evolutions. 3. ^ Lettre de Pekin sur le 
Genie de la Langoe Chinoise.** Brussels, 1773, 
4to. This dissertation on the genius of the 
Chinese language was occasioned by a sup- 
posed discovery made by Tuberville Need- 
ham, who had noticed that some characters, 
supposed to be Egyptian, on a bust of Isis, in 
the museum at Turin, bore a resemblance to 
some that he found in a Chinese dictionary 
at the Vatican. His notion that they were 
identical was supported by the concurrence 
of a Chinese, who held at that period a 
situation in the Vatican library, but contested 
by De Guignes, the eminent Chinese scholar 
of Paris, though it was in favour of a theory 
of his own, of an ancient connection between 
the Chinese and Egyptians. To decide the 
question, the Royal Society of London, of 
which Needham was a member, sent off a 
copy of the inscription, and a dissertation of 
Needham's upon it, to the Jesuits at Peking, 
with a request for their opinion, and Amiot, 
in reply, drew up this letter, which, after 
being submitted to his colleagues, was for- 
warded to London, where an analysis of it 
by Dr. Morton, of the British Museum, was 
published in the fifty-ninth volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1770. The 
letter was afterwards printed in its original 
language and m full at Brussels, accompanied 
by the numerous plates of Chinese charac- 
ters, with English explanations, which had 
been engraved at the expense of the Royal 
Society. The opinion of Amiot was de- 
cidedly against the supposed discovery of 
Needham, and his arguments were so strong 
that Needham himself admitted their va- 
lidity, and the whole affair in consequence 
dropped. The chief value of the disserta- 
tion consisted in the views which it de- 
veloped of the origin and nature of the 
Chinese language, which, though not new, 
were well and £rcibly stated and illustrated 
by a variety of examples. These views are 
the same as are still generally prevalent. 
** I define the Chinese characters," says 
Amiot, ** such as I conceive them in their 
origin, — as images and symbols which ad- 
dress the mind through the eyes, images for 
sensible and symbols for spiritual objects, 
both of which are unconnected with any 
sound, and may be read in any language.*' 
He had probably never conceived the idea 
that the limited number of sounds of which the 
Chinese spoken language consists, may at one 
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time have been represented each by a distinct 
character, and that at a subseqoent period, in 
order to avoid in writing the constant confti- 
sion to which the Chinese, from this paucity 
of sounds, are liable in speech, a sign or 
hieroglyphic may have been added to each 
representative of sound to limit it to a parti- 
cular meaning. In the same manner, if in 
English we adopted an arbitrary sign to 
denote the sound which we now represent by 
the letters ** spring," we might afterwards find 
it convenient to affix to it a rude represent- 
ation of a man leaping, when it meant ** to 
leap ;" of water gushing out when it meant 
" a fountain ;" of a clock or other symbol of 
time, when it signified ** season," &c. : an hy- 
pothesis which will, we believe, be found to 
explain most of the phenomena observed in 
the Chinese language. Amiot did not affix his 
name to this letter, which is, however, known 
to be his. The author is designated in the 
work as " the reverend Father • • • ♦, of 
the company of Jesus." 4. ** Dictionnaire 
Tartare-Mantchou Francois." 3 vols. 4ta 
Paris, 1789-90. This Manchoo-Tartar dic- 
tionary, the first and only one of that lan- 
guage yet published, was translated by Amiot, 
somewhat carelessly, fh>m a Tartar dictionary, 
with explanations in Chinese. Instead of 
endeavouring to find French equivalents for 
the Tartar words which he gives, he seems 
to have contented himself with translating 
the vague and circumlocutory Chinese ex- 
planations which he found before him ; and 
the effect is by no means satisfactory. It 
is singular that in translating a dictionary 
he should have incurred the charge of too 
close a conformity to his ori^al, the very 
opposite of that to which he is most usually 
liable. This work was edited by Langl^s, 
who in his preface takes great credit to him- 
self for having decomposai the ** syllabary" 
used by the Manchoos into an alphabet of 
its constituent letters, but who has never- 
theless left the arrangement of the words 
in the dictionary in a state of unnecessarv 
and perplexing confiision. The whole book 
is spoken of by Oabelentz as abounding in 
" essential faults." Langlds afterwards pub- 
lished in 1807 a work called " Alphabet 
Manchou," with the view of promoting the 
study of the lan^piage; but it seems to 
have made very little progress. Its litera- 
ture consists entirely of translations from 
the Chinese, which were highly recom- 
mended by Amiot and other Jesuit writers, 
as facilitating the study of the originals, but 
the representations of Abel Remusat, in his 
** Recherches sur les Langues Tartares," tend 
to show that they are almost useless from 
their extreme servility ; and the study of the 
language has been checked in consequence. 
The original manuscript of this dictionary 
by Amiot was purchased by Lord Kings- 
borough at Langlds's sale, and presented by 
him to the Asiatic Society of London, of 
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whose curious library it now ibrms a portion. 
It is valuable from containing the Chinese 
explanations from which the French trans- 
lation was made ; and both the French and 
the Chinese are written with the utmost neat- 
ness. 5. ** Hymne Tartare-Mandchou, chantc 
a I'oocasion de la Conqudte de Kin-tchouen," 
(" A Manchoo-Tartar Hymn, sung on oc- 
casion of the Conquest of Keen-chuen,") 
translated with notes by Amiot, and published 
by Langlds. Paris, 1792, 8vo. 

In addition to these separate works, Father 
Amiot is the author of a very large portion 
of the collection entitled *' Memoires con- 
cernant I'Histoire, les Sciences, &c. des Chi- 
nois," or " Memoirs concerning the History, 
the Sciences, the Arts, Manners, and Customs 
of the Chinese, by the Missionaries of Peking," 
16 vols, and a supplement, 4to. Paris, 1776 — 
1814, the fifteenth volume of which was 
published as early as 1 79 1 . His contributions 
comprise an elaborate defence of the more 
remote chronology of the Chinese ag^nst the 
objections of his colleague. Father Cibot, and 
the learned De Guignes ; a series of- remarks 
on the work of Pauw on the Egyptians and 
Chinese, ** Recherches sur les Egyptiens et 
les Chinois," which was then attracting more 
attention than it deserved ; a great number 
of biographical sketches of the most distin- 
groished personages in Chinese history; a 
learned dissertation on Chinese music, which 
occapies nearly the whole of a quarto volume, 
and some copies of which were struck off 
separately ; a life of Confucius, occupying the 
whole of a quarto volume ; a history of the 
nations anciently tributary to China ; a chro- 
nological abridgment of the Chinese annals; 
and a view of the doctrines and history of 
the sect of Laou-Tsze. A Manchoo-Tartar 
grammar, given in the twelfth volume as an 
important work by Amiot, and the first of 
the language ever published, has since been 
found to & an imperfect translation of one 
by Father Gerbillon, which had been pub- 
lished in Latin in Thevenot's collection of 
voyages about a century before, a circum- 
stance of which Amiot was probably not 
aware. In addition to these, which are 
all works of some length, and to the 
letter on the Chinese language, and the 
translations of Chinese works in the art of 
war, which are both reprinted in the " Me- 
moires," this collection comprises a great 
number of minor contributions by Amiot on 
different subjects, and especially on the his- 
tory of China during his own time, the sub- 
mission of the Tourgouth Tartars, the ex- 
ploits of Akwei, &c. Amiot, if he collected 
the whole of this information, must have 
possessed great activity and an inquiring 
mind ; but less ambitious labours would in 
many cases have proved more usefuL A 
faithful translation of some of the autho- 
rities to which he referred would have been 
more ftuitftil in results than tlie inferences, 
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howeyer ingeoioiu, tluit he drew from sources 
to -which scarceljr any one had access but 
himself. It may indeed be doubted whether 
in some cases he did not prefer the office 
of a commentator and critic, from conscious 
inability to fulfil the more humble duties of 
a faithAil translator. It has been shown by 
the first living Chinese scholar, Stanislas 
Julien, in his recent translation of Laou- 
Tsze, that the opinion that the Chinese were 
familiar with the notion of a Trinity some 
centuries before Christ, founded by Amiot on 
a passage in that philosopher, was based on 
an erroneous translation of the passage, which, 
rightly rendered, contains nothing to support 
it j and Amiot, though never so entirely de- 
viating from his original as Cibot, is fond of 
mixing up Chinese commentaries with texts, 
and his own ideas with both, to a de^ee 
which has rendered recent inquirers cautious 
of making use of his writings. In his his- 
torical statements he may be observed to 
show a decided leaning to the Chinese. (Sir 
G. Staunton, Embaaayfrtm the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China, ii. 161. ; 
Sir G. Staunton the younger, MitceUaneoua 
Notices relating to China, 2d edit p. 80. ; 
GabelentE, E'l^mens de la Grammaire Mand- 
choue, p. 10, &c. ; Abel Remusat, Richerches 
star lee Languea Tartarea, i. 97. ; Lettres 
Edifiantea et Curieuses, xxviii. 158,&c. ; M^ 
moires concemant tHisioire, ^c. des Chinois 
(the 15th voL of which contains a portrait 
of Amiot), and all the Works of Amiot 
quoted.) T. W. 

'A'MIR IBN HAFS, ABU'-L-YOKTA'N 
THE BLACK, was one of the earliest Ara- 
bic historians, having died in a. h. 170 
(a. D. 786-7). He gave in several works 
the history and genealogies of the Temim 
and Ay>'ad tribes. His writing seem to 
have been lost at an early date, smce we find 
him quoted only in very ancient historians. 
(Fihrist; vol. i. MS. of Paris, No. 874.) A. S. 

AMIRDOLVAT, an Armenian physician 
of the fifteenth century, was a native of 
Amasia, a city of Anatolia. He was well 
versed in the oriental languaj^s, and visited 
various countries of the Esust in order to per- 
fect himself in the medical sciences ; finally 
he came to Constantinople, whence he went 
to Philippopolis, where he seems to have 
settled. In 1476 he composed a work on 
medicine in the Armenian language, to which 
he gave the title ** Ankidatz anbed " (" Use- 
less for the Ignorant "). This work forms 
two volumes folio, and contains the general 
principles of physiology in five parts : patho- 
logy, semeiotics, hygiene and therapeutics. 
The second volume is devoted entirely to 
Materia Medica, on which he treats in alpha- 
betical order. Amirdolvat was of opinion 
that all diseases were based either upon cold 
or warmth : he consequently divided his the- 
rapeutics into two parts, in the first of which 
he exphiins the treatment of those diseases 
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the basis of which is cold (general debility 
and nervous diseases), and in the second 
he enters on the treatment of the warm dis- 
eases (infiammatory diseases). Amirdolvat 
also wrote two treatises on the preparation 
of certain articles of diet, which in some in- 
stances majr be noxious to health, and in 
others innoxious. He frequently quotes Greek, 
Arabic, Assyrian, and Armenian authorities. 
(^Storia Letteraria di Armenia, p. 143.) A. S. 

A MISTR IS. [ AMA8TB18.] 

AMLETH, a prince of Juthmd about the 
second century before Christ, according to 
Saxo Grammaticus, who .relates his adven- 
tures at great length. By Saxo's account 
he was the son of Horvendill, a feudatory 
prince of Jutland, who had married Gerutha, 
the daughter of Roric, his superior lord, the 
fifteenth king of Denmark from Danus. 
Fengo, the brother of Horvendill, inflamed 
with envy, treacherously murdered him, and, 
persuading Gerutha that he had done the deed 
because her husband meditated putting her 
to death, succeeded to her bed and to the 
princedom. Amleth, afraid of sharing his 
father's fate, counterfeited madness, and 
Saxo relates a number of stories to show 
with what remarkable sagacity he gave his 
speeches and actions the appearance of in- 
sanity, while in reality they were full of 
meaning. A courtier of Fengo's suggested 
a plan of ascertaining if the madness were 
assumed, by admitting Amleth to an in- 
terview with his mother, and he offered to 
play the spy on their meeting, concealed 
fh)m both. Fengo consented, and the courtier 
hid himself in the straw on the floor of 
Gerutha's apartment. Amleth, suspicious of 
treachery, when he met his mother began 
crowing like a cock, and jumping idiotically 
about the room, till he jumped on the un- 
happ^ spy, who, being thus detected, paid 
for his officiousness with his death. Ainleth 
then addressed his mother on the enormity 
of her marriage with his father*8 murderer, 
aroused her to repentance, and made her the 
confidant of his intended revenge. Fengo, 
still disquieted with suspicion, but afraid of 
provoking Gerutha, conceived the plan of 
sending Amleth on a mission to England, 
in company with two of his courtiers, who 
carried with them letters cut in wood (literas 
ligno insculptas), requesting the king of Eng- 
land to take Amleth's life. On the voyage, 
Amleth got possession of the letters, and sub- 
stituted others, requesting the king to put his 
companions to death, but to grant to himself 
his daughter in marriage. The altered in- 
structions were obeyed, and after a year's 
time Amleth unexpectedly made his re- 
appearance at the court of Jutland, where 
he had lon^ been supposed to be dead. At 
a feast which was given in honour of his 
return he kept himself sober, while he took 
care to make all the nobles drunk ; and while 
they lay about, he loosened a curtain made 
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by his mother which hung above the hall, 
and letting it fall on their prostrate bodies, 
fastened it tight by pegs to the ground, and 
set the building on fire. He then hastened 
to the bedchamber of Fengo, who had retired 
at an earlier period of the evening, aroused 
him from sleep, informed him of the destruc- 
tion of all the courtiers, and told him he came 
to take revenge for the murder of his fiither. 
After slaying Fengo, he at first concealed 
himself ; but finding that the usurper's death 
was not much lamented, he made a speech to 
the people, unfolding to them the whole of 
the course he had taken, and was elected to 
the throne of his father. 

This is only the first part of the story of 
Amleth in Saxo. It is added, that on his 
returning to England, the king of that country, 
desirous of revenging the death of Fengo, 
persuaded him to go on an embassy to a cer- 
tain Hermutruda, queen of Scotland, to ask 
her hand in marriage for the king, well aware 
that Hermutruda, averse to a wedded life, 
was in the habit of cutting off the head of 
any one who dared to bring proposals. The 
scheme si^ally failed, for Hermutruda, struck 
with admiration at the wisdom and the good 
looks of Amleth, made him a speech to per- 
suade him to woo her in person instead of 
by proxy, and concluded it by rushing to 
embrace him. This novel mode of courtship 
subdued Amleth, who returned to England 
with a second wife, not much, it is to be sup- 
posed, to the satisfaction of the king, whose 
daughter he had already married. In a battle 
which ensued Amleth was defimted ; but with 
his usual wisdom he resorted, on the next^ day, 
to the expedient of propping up the bodies of 
all of his party who had been slain the day 
before, and thus presenting an appearance of 
undiminished strength to the enemy. The 
English took to flight, and their king was 
shiin, after which Amleth returned to Jutland 
with both of his wives. Not long after, he 
was slain in battle by Vigleth, the successor 
of Roric, who compUiin^ that Amleth had 
taken possession of his father Horvendill's 
princedom without soliciting the permission 
of his superior lord. The faithless Hermu- 
truda, who had urged Amleth to the combat, 
transferred her affections to the victor. 

This story, which is accompanied in Saxo 
with a number of ridiculous incidents not 
necessary to mention, bears about it all the 
evidence of being derived from some ancient 
poem or fictitious narrative. The circum- 
stance that some of the sayings of Amleth 
recorded by Saxo as evincmg deep sagacity 
are exceedingly flat in his Latin narrative, 
while, if translated into Icelandic, they con- 
tain a play upon words, points to an Ice- 
landic saga as the probable source of his 
statements. But this original saga (if it ever 
existed) is now lost. " With regard to the 
Amleth of Saxo,** says Torfseus, an Icelander 
by birth, whose book on the kings of Den- 
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mark was published in 1702, "when I was 
a boy I often heard the story of Amlod re- 
lated in Iceland by old women, and such sort 
of people, and even in that tender age only 
looked upon it as a fiction. But after I was 
grown up and had read it as set forth and 
adorned by the eloquence of Saxo, I laid aside 
my first notions about it as puerile. I con- 
tinually entreated all my friends to look out 
for this history for me in every direction, and 
they often expressed their regret to me in 
letters at not being able to succeed. At last, 
some years ago, I obtained it, and found it 
not at all worth reading, being a silly old 
woman's story, and recently put together, 
stating among other things that Amlod was 
not a Dane, but a Spaniard. It is plain that 
it was written after the time of Tamerlane 
(about 1400), because some of his actions 
are inserted." P. E. Miiller, in his " Criti- 
cal Researehes on the Sources of Saxo,** men- 
tions that there are two Icelandic stories, one 
the Amloda Saga, a free tnmslation of Saxo*s 
narrative ; the other, Amboles Saga, a more 
extravagant tale, with the same main out- 
lines. It is evident that if Miiller is correct in 
his statement of the existence of two sagas, 
that of ** Ambole ** must be the one men- 
tioned by Torfffius. A copy of this story, which 
has never yet found its way into print, is 
in a collection of Icelandic manuscripts, pur- 
chased of Finn Magnusson in 1837 for the 
British Museum, and forms part of volume 
11,158 of the ^'additional manuscripts** of 
that repository. It is divided into forty chap- 
ters, and occupies a hundred and one rather 
closely-written quarto pages. The name of 
the hero is given as Amlooda on the last 
page, but elsewhere as Amboles ; the scene is 
laid in Spain and Southern Europe ; and the 
names of the other characters are Solomon, 
Gamaliel, &c. This saga seems to deserve 
the contempt with which Torfseus treats it 

Johannes Magnus, in his history 'of Swe- 
den, mentions Horvendill, Feugo (not Fengo), 
and Amleth, whom he represents as having 
successively usurped the crown of Denmark, 
in opposition to Roric, or Roderic, whom 
their rebellion drove into Sweden. In a 
quotation from a poet named Sntebiom given 
in a sort of Icelandic " Gradus ad Pamas- 
sum,** called " Skalda,*' affixed to Snorro Stur- 
leson*s ** Edda,** the sea is called ** Amloth*s 
mill,** which is an allusion to one of the 
prince*s witty sayings recorded in Saxo. 
Torfasus mentions that in Iceland in his 
time the word ** Amlod ** was still used to 
signify a simpleton, a cireumstance which 
may admit of two interpretations : that the 
name was given to the prince because he was 
a simpleton, or that simpletons were so called 
from their resemblance to him. That such 
a person as Amleth existed seems to be also 
supported by national tradition. Saxo men- 
tions that there was in his time (about 1200) 
in Jutland " a field distinguished by the 
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burial and the name of Amleth" ; and Pon- 
tanos, -whose history of Denmark was pub- 
lished in 1631, in recording his defeat by 
Vigleth, states that it took place " in campo 
Amlethi dicto " (" in the spot called Amleth's 
field ")• On the other hand it is seen how 
little reliance can be placed upon a tradition 
of this sort, by the ease with which one seems 
to have crept into existence about " Hamlet's 
garden." A place bearing this name is now 
shown to travellers in the vicinity of Elsinore 
as the spot upon which Hamlet's father was 
murdered. Saxo states that Fengo murdered 
his brother, but does not mention where, 
in what manner, or under what circum- 
stances. Belleforest, from whose spiritless and 
garbled version of Saxo, Shakspere borrowed 
the first materials of his immortal drama of 
Hamlet, takes the liberty of adding that 
Fengo slew Horvendill at a banquet ; so that 
in all probability the incident of the murder 
in the garden was first introduced in the 
English play, and the tradition has crept 
into existence since that play became known 
in Denmark, which was certainly within the 
last hundred years. 

Whatever may be thought of Saxons story, 
his chronology most of course be rejected. 
Torfseus, who endeavoured to fix the dates 
of the ancient history of Denmark on the 
authority of the Icelandic sagas, transferred 
the reign of Roric, or, as he calls 1dm, Hreerec 
Slongvanbaug, from the second century be- 
fore Christ to the sixth century after. Dahl- 
mann, the most recent investigator of an- 
cient Danish history, seems incUned to admit 
the possible existence of a Hamlet, on the 
ground that Eginhard, the contemporary 
chronicler of Charlemagne, who is supposed 
to have died about the year 840, confirms the 
existence of independent princes of Jutland. 
Holberg, Baden, and Petersen, and most of 
the other recent historians of Denmark, re- 
gard the whole story as baseless, while Miiller 
thinks it must have had some foundation. 
(Saxo Orammaticus, Historia Danicay edit 
of P. E. MiUler and Velschow, i. 135—161. ; 
P. E. Muller, Critiak UndersOgelse af Dan- 
marks og Norges Sagnhiatorie, eller am Tro^ 
vardigheden af Saxoa og Snorroa Kilder, p. 
42-— 44. ; Joannes Magnus, De omnibua Go- 
thorum Sveonumque RegUma^ p. 95, 96. ; Pon- 
tanus, Rerum Danicarvm Hiatoria^ p. 19, 20. ; 
Pontoppidan, Gesta et Veatigia Danorum extra 
Daniam^ ii. 22 — 24. ; Torfccus, Series Dynas' 
tarum Dania, p. 238. 302. ; Dahlmann, Gea- 
chichte von Dannemarkj i. 19. ; P. E. Muller, 
SagahibUothek med Anmctrknmger, iii. 480. ; 
Sir J. Carr, A Northern Summer, p. 89.) 

T. W. 
AMLING, CARL GUST AV, a celebrated 
German designer and engraver of the seven- 
teenth century ; Heineken terms him a painter 
also. He was bom at Numberg in 1751, 
and after he had made himself master of 
drawing and engraving in his native place, 
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he left it for Munich, where his ability pro- 
cured him the notice of the Elector of Ba- 
varia, Maximilian IL, who at his own cost 
sent Amling to Paris, that he might perfect 
himself in his art Amling studied in Paris 
with F. de Poilljr, one of the most able en- 
gravers of his time, and acquired much of 
that artist's style of execution, although he 
never equalled hi^l. Upon his return to 
Munich he was appointed court engraver to 
the Elector, and he passed the remainder of 
his life in that capital. He died, according 
to Doppelmayr, in his fiftieth year, in 1701, 
with the reputation of the best engraver of 
Germany of his time ; Heineken, however, 
mentions two plates by Amling which are 
dated 1702. 

Amling's prints aie numerous, and are 
generally marked " C. G. ab Amling sculp. 
Monachii.'* Heineken has given a long list 
of his works. He engraved many portraits, 
several of which were drawn from life by 
himself. He engraved in a large size the 
portraits of the various members of the reign- 
ing electoral family of Bavaria, which are 
among his best works. His historical pieces 
are inferior to his portraits. Of Amling's 
historical prints, the most interesting are 
twenty-two plates engraved ftom the tapes- 
tries in the palace at Munich, after the 
desi^ of Pietro Candido ; they were not 
published, but were engraved and printed for 
the Elector, who gave the prints as a mark of 
favour to those of his friends whom he wished 
to distinguish. J. A. Zimmermann also en- 
graved some plates from these tapestries. 
Amling*8 plates consist of thirteen, represent- 
ing the histories of the Emperor Otho, Louis 
of Bavaria, and Otho of Wittelsbach ; the 
Four Seasons ; Day and Night ; and the 
months September, October, and December. 
Sandrart speaks of the works of Amling with 
great praise. Amling engraved several plates 
for Sandrart's ** Deutsche Academic," among 
them the frontispiece to the first volume ; 
but it is a plate of very little merit His 
style is cold and silvery, and wants efiect ; 
and although many of his portraits have great 
merit, his historical pieces are flat, feebly 
and sometimes incorrectly drawn, are de- 
ficient in expression, and unfinished in the 
extremities : his works are, however, much 
valued by some collectors. (Doppelmavr, 
Hiatoriscne Nackricht von den Niimbergiacken 
Mathematicis vnd Kunatlem ; Heineken, Die- 
tionnaire dea Artiatea, ^c.) R. N. W. 

AMMAN, JOHANN, was the son of 
Johann Conrad Amman, and was bom at 
Schaffhansen in 1707. He studied medicine 
and took his doctor's degree at Leyden in 
1729, when he published an inaugural dis- 
sertation, " De Venis in Corpore bibulis," 
which is often ascribed to his father. But 
very soon afterwards he gave up medicine 
that he might devote himself to natural his- 
tory, and especially to botany, which had 
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been the favourite study of his yoath. He 
became curator of the botanical part of Sir 
Hans Sloane*8 museum, and, at his recom- 
mendation, was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London. In 1733 he was ap- 
pointed professor of botany and a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, 
and he resided there, occupying himself en- 
tirely with natural history, till his death in 
1742. An extensive library of botanical 
works, which he had collected, was purchased 
after his death, and incorporated with that of 
the Petersburg Academy of Sciences. 

J. Amman's chief work was "Stirpium 
rariorum in Imperio Rutheno sponte prove- 
nientium Icones et Descriptiones." Peters- 
burg, 1739, 4to. It contains descriptions and 
thirty-five plates of those of the rare pUmts 
of Russia, which were not mentioned m the 
" CenturifiB" of Buxbaum. The descriptions 
are drawn up partly Arom the observations 
made in Siberia by Daniel Gottlieb Mes- 
serschmidt and Johann Georg Gmelin, and 
partly from Amman's own examinations of 
the plants whose seeds had been collected by 
them in Siberia,' and by Hainzelmann in 
Tartary, and which had grown in the garden 
of the academy at Petersburg. Many short 
notices are also given from the diary kept 
by Messerschmidt in his travels. [Messer- 
scHMiDT, D. G.] The plates are well en- 
graved from drawings made, for the most 
part, from the living plants in Eamtchatka. 
Sprengel has given a list of the plants which 
are described for the first time in this work. 
Amman's other writing are papers on botany 
and natural history m the ** Commentarii 
Academis Scientiarum Petropolitanee," t viii. 
— ^xiii., the titles of which are given by Rich- 
ter. (Richter, Gesckichte der Medicin in 
Russland, iii. 268. ; Sprengel, Getchichte der 
Botanik, ii. 198. ; J. Anmian, Works,) J. P. 
AMMAN, JOHANN CONRAD, was 
bom at Schaffhausen. About the year 1690 
he settled at Amsterdam, having left Schaff- 
hausen soon after he had been induced by 
the members of some religious sect to which 
he belonged to decline a medical professor- 
ship which was offered to him. He prac- 
tised medicine for several years in Holland, 
and gained a very high reputation for teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb to speak ; an art in 
which he far surpassed all his predecessors, 
and for his attainment in which he deserves 
much more credit than is commonly awarded 
to him. The year and place of his death are 
unknown. 

Amman's chief predecessors in teaching 
the dumb were Petrus Pontius, Franciscus 
Mercurius Van Helmont, Dr. John WaUis, 
and William Holder, whose systems, so fiir 
as they are known, will be mentioned in their 
several biographies ; but he was unacquainted 
with their writings, and his whole system 
was of his own discovery or invention. He 
first published his account of it in a little 
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work entitled "Surdus loquens, dat is wis- 
konstige beschrywinge op wat wyze man 
doof geborene sal konnen leeren spreken," 
Haarlem, 1692, 8vo., which was afterwards 
repeatedly published in Latin, French, and 
German, and was transhited into English by 
Dr. Daniel Foot in 1694. The most nu- 
merous editions were in Latin, with the title 
** Dissertatio de Loquela," and from one of 
these, published in 12mo. at Amsterdam in 
1700, the following account is taken of the 
system which the author followed in prac- 
tice, and of the principles on which it was 
founded, both of which are interesting as well 
in a philological as in a medical view. 

In the first chapter he treats briefly of 
speech and voice in general, and of the simple 
non-sonorous breathing. He supposed the 
voice to result f^om the vibrations of the 
whole larynx, produced by the conflict of 
the contracting muscles and the elastic carti- 
lages, and propagated thence to the head 
and chest ; and he points out this vibration as 
a character which the deaf must learn by 
feeling the larynx, in order that, before being 
taught anything else, they may know how to 
disting^sh between vocal speech and that 
which is merely whispered. He enters also 
on a discussion of the origin of s^ech and of 
the various languages, the obscurity of which 
contrasts strongly with his clearness and 
simplicity In speaking of matters of fact or 
practice ; and he describes briefly the organs 
of speech. 

In the second chapter Amman treats of 
the nature of letters^ and explains the modes 
of forming them. " Letters," he says, ** as 
they are enunciated, are the voice or breath, 
or both together, variously shaped by the 
organs destined to speech.*' He speaks espe- 
cially of German letters, which alone, as the 
most simple and definite in their pronuncia- 
tion, he taught his patients, and had consi- 
dered in the first edition of his work ; but in 
the later editions he draws many illustrations 
from other European languages. He classifies 
all letters according to the appearances which 
are presented to the eye or touch in pro- 
nouncing them, rather than according to 
their sound or their philological import ; and 
in this view he says it is essential to consider 
the semi-vowels and consonants in their 
simplest form by dissociating them fVom the 
vowels which are added to them in calling 
them by their names : p, for example, must 
be regudly simply, not as pe ; / not as ef; 
and this, he adds, should be made clear in 
teaching languages as well to those who can 
hear as to those who are deaf. In the same 
view he says that each class of letters — 
vowels, semi-vowels, and consonants — may 
best be resolved into three divisions, accord- 
ingly as they are formed at the throat, the 
psdate, or the teeth. 

The vowels he divides into simple or uni- 
form (a, e, I, j, f/f Of M, Wf) and mixed, in 
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which two together are soimded as one, 
(djOyif); and he shows accurately how each 
of these, and each in its several modifications, 
is sounded. Of diphthongs he says little, be* 
cause his purpose was to speak of letters not 
grammatically, but according to the sounds 
tiiey impl^ ; but he regarded those only as 
genuine diphthongs whidi are formed by **the 
pronunciation of two, or rarely three, Yowels, 
snccessirely and more quickly than usual," 
^etdistinctly ; and he calls it ill spelling when 
m some languages diphthongs are written for 
sounds, in which one or both of the vowels 
composing them are unheard. 

Amman calls those letters semi«Yowels 
which resemble the vowels in that their 
sound can be prolonged at pleasure, but differ 
from them in the greater modification which 
the voice is made to undergo in its passage. 
His first division of them is the nasal, in 
which the voice is forced to pass through the 
nose, either by the closure of the lips, as in 
m, or by the tip of the tongue being placed 
near the teeth, as in a, or by the back of the 
tongue being raised to the palate, as in n be- 
fore g, A, and ^. The second division of the 
semi-vowels is the oral, in which the voice 
passes through the mouth constrainedly by 
the sides of the tongue, as in 4 or with oscil- 
lations or intermissions, as in r. 

The consonants are *' formed by the air or 
non-sonorous breath, in the various modifi- 
eations of which all their force and difference 
consist;** but to avoid a seemingly unne- 
cessary innovation, Amman included in this 
class several letters which he thought ought 
rather to be called semi-vowels, as the French 
X, V, and 7, the English th^ &c. Including 
these, he divides consonants into sinp^le and 
double ; the former being either sibilant or 
explosive. The sibilant are such as, like the 
voweU and semi-vowels, can be prolonged at 
will ; h (the simplest of all consonants), cA, «, 
ach,jf or ph, the Dutch g, the Dutch and French 
z, the Frenchjf, and the v of nearly all tongues. 
The explosive consonants are such as are 
formed by the non-sonorous air, prevented 
from passing through the nose, accumulated 
in some part of the oral passage, and suddenly 
discharged, as A, e,/>, the French o after a, o, 
or tt, d; the English th, and b. The distmc- 
tion of double consonants, such as x, the Ger- 
man z before e and t, the Italian c before e and t, 
&c., he says, is altogether unnatural ; they are 
each two letters, into which it was always 
necessary in his teaching to resolve them. 

In the third chapter of his work Amman 
shows how this knowledge of letters was 
applied in his practice. In all his deaf and 
dumb patients he required a somewhat quick 
and docile mind and well-formed organs of 
speech. The best age was between ei^ht and 
fifteen years. He fist taught his patients to 
vocalise, and to distinguish between voice 
and a mere whisper or gesture of the mouth, 
by patting their hands on his throat when he 
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spoke, and then making them imitate him. 
He continued this till they could manage 
their own voices, and could perceive when 
he uttered the lowest sounds. He next taught 
them to pronounce a vowel, by putting his 
mouth in the necessary position, with some 
exaggeration, and making them imitate it 
and vocalise; and after this, making them 
practise before a glass, that they might exer- 
cise their unused muscles to the due action ; 
for, he says, speech is not acquired as a 
necessary consequence of hearing or seeing 
letters sounded, but by a constant practice of 
the art of using certain muscles as others use 
them. At the same time also that he taught 
his patients to pronounce letters, he used to 
write them down, that they might gain a 
knowledge of the import of each, and might 
repeat them and learn the differences between 
them in his absence. Thus continuing pa- 
tiently, rarely setting more than two or three 
letters to be learned in a day, and still fre- 
quently making his pupils feel his larynx 
and close their nostrils, that each vowel 
might be sounded with a tall tone, he used 
to pass on to the semi-vowels, and firom these 
to the consonants, teaching each in the same 
manner, both as to the mode of pronouncing 
it, its form in writing, its general import, &c. 
When all the letters were learned singly, they 
were next combined in words written on 
paper, which the pupils learned to pronounce 
by first pronouncmg each letter separately in 
its simple proper form, and then making the 
sound of each follow rapidly on that of the 
preceding. He next gradually taught his 
patients to read; and lastly, he instructed 
them in the meaning and uses of the words 
they read and spoke. 

The patience necessary for the successful 
practice of his art was more, Amman says, 
than would be believed ; and the hindrances 
to learning were in different patients ver^ 
various : yet his success, for which there is 
the evidence of others as well as himself, was 
so great, that in the first ten years of his 
practice he dismissed only two patients un- 
cured, and many learned within two months 
both to read and to pronounce several words, 
as well as to understand clearly what was 
said to them. He did not limit his practice 
to the dumb, but treated all kinds of impedi- 
ments of the speech, applying to them gene- 
rally the same system of teaching the exact 
method of pronouncing simple sounds. In 
some cases where the uvula was too long, he 
used to cut off a portion of it ; an operation 
which has of Ute been introduced as a 
novelty for the cure of stammering, but which 
is probably useless, except in such cases as 
those in wliich Amman emploved it 

In estimating the merits of Amman's work, 
it must be borne in mind that it was written, 
not as a philological essay, but to communi- 
cate the practical art of teaching the dumb to 
speak. For this purpose it was very suc- 
1 1 
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cesaful : many learned the art, and practised 
it with the same advantage, vhile the systems 
of Wallis and the other predecessors of 
Amman found few imitators, in consequence 
of their comparatiye difficulty and ohscurity. 
But as a vork on philology its merits are 
also very great The whole suhject is treated, 
though not extensively, yet with a remark- 
able clearness and simplicity ; many relations 
of different letters are pointed out, which 
were before unobserved ; and the mode in 
which letters are seyerally pronounced is in 
many instances mor« correctl]^ shown. But 
besides this, Amman first pointed out that 
main distinction of consonants into the con- 
tinuous and the explosive, which is still 
regarded as the foundation of one of the few 
natural divisions of letters. He first pointed 
out the distinction, still retained, of the nasal 
and oral consonants and semi-vowels ; and 
he discerned the imperfection of the common 
division of vowels and consonants which 
rested on the former being supposed to be 
alone sounded in the larynx. For all this it 
is clear that he deserves a better fate than to 
be passed over in a few lines, as he is in all 
the medical biographical works. 

Besides the " Surdus Loquens," J. C. Am- 
man wrote the following- works : — 1. " Dis- 
putatio inauguralis sistens eegrum Peripneu- 
monia laborantem." Basle, 1687, 4to. 2. A 
translation of Mercurius van Helmont*8 
" Spirit of Diseases," with the title ** Ob- 
servationes circa Hominem et ejus Morbos." 
Amsterdam, 1692, 8vo. 3. A translation 
into Dutch of the same author's " Alphabet! 
vere naturalis Hebraici Delineatio." Amster- 
dam, 1697, 12mo. 4. An edition of " Calius 
Aurelianus, de Morbis acutis Libri III.," with 
notes by himself, and additional notes and 
Lexicon Cselianum by Almeloveen. Amster- 
dam, 4to. 1704, 1722, &c. (HaUer, BibHo- 
theca Anatomica et Medicina Practice; J. 
C. Amman, Dissertatio de LoquelaJ) J. P. 

AMMAN, JOHANN JACOB, was bom 
near the lake of Zurich in 1586, and is said 
to have been a distinguished surgeon. He 
travelled for a long time in Turkey, Syria, 
and Egypt, and died in 1658 in Switzerland. 
An account of part of his travels was pub* 
lished at Zixrich in 1678, with the title 
" Reise ins gelobte Land." Haller mentions, 
as the most interesting medical or botanical 
fact in the book, that he speaks of drinking 
coffee in all the taverns as early as the year 
1612. (Biographie MSdicale; Haller, Bib- 
UoUieca Britannica, i. 600.) 

Another person of the same name is the 
author of a " Disputatio medica de Decu- 
bitu." Tiibmgen, 1700 and 1701, 4to. And 
HaUer {BibUoiheca Med Prac. iii. 182.) 
mentions a J. Amman, who must be different 
firom all the preceding, the author of two 
essays: 1. ''De Inflammatione Lateris, seu 
Pleuritide." Basle, 1665, 4to. 2. " Grund- 
lioher Bericht von der Pest," Schaffhausen, 
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1677, 8vo., which relates chiefly to an epi* 
demic in 1629, and of which Haller gives 
a brief analysis. There was also a Georq 
Christopher Amman, of Ratisbon, not 
mentioned by Haller or other medical biblio- 
graphers, who wrote — 1. " Exercitatio medica 
Casum practicum exponens," Jena, 1656, 4to., 
and, 2. ^^"hxrictiffu 'larputii* de Sanguificatione 
liesa," Jena, 1659, 4to.; unimportant works, of 
which there are copies in the library of the 
British Museum. J. P. 

AMMAN or AMMON, JOST, a cele- 
brated designer and engraver, and a painter, 
of the sixteenth century, was bom at Ziirich 
in 1539. Of his youth nothing is known. 
In 1560 he established himself at Niimberg, 
where he acquired a great reputation as an 
engraver on copper and on wood, and as a 
painter on glass -, and in 1577 he gave up his 
right of burghership in the city of Zurich. 
Ajmman's being bom at Ziirich and domi- 
ciliated at Niimberg, and his putting Zurich 
after his name to some of his prints, and 
Niimberg to others, led Papillon to speak of 
two artists of this name. 

Nearly all the writers who notice Amman 
speak of him as a painter, yet they mention 
none of his works. Sandiart and Doppel- 
mayr speak only of his painting on glass ; 
and his name is not in the catalogues of any 
of the principal collections of Germany, nor 
is he mentioned in Ebel's description of 
Switzerland (Anleitung, &c.). Dr. Nagler, 
however, states that Amman's oil paintings 
are highly valued, but that they are scarce. 
He is chiefly known as a designer, and his 
drawings with the pen upon wood and upon 
paper are very numerous. He was remark- 
ably industrious. George Keller, a painter 
of Frankfort, who studied with Amman four 
years, told Sandrart that during the period 
that he was with him, Amman made draw- 
ings enough to liave filled a great waggon. 
In Amman's time few books were published 
without illustrations, and he was very much 
employed by booksellers, especially by Sieg- 
mund Feyerabend at Frankfort, who pub- 
lished the majority of Amman's works. Al- 
though there are about a thousand woodcuts 
attributed to this artist, Bartsch and Zani 
have doubted whether he ever cut any of 
them himself in the wood. Bartsch supposes 
also that many of the etchings attributed to 
Amman are die work of Stephen Hermann. 
Amman surpassed every artist who preceded 
him in the number"bf his designs, but many 
of his works were published after his death. 
He died at Numberg in 1591, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. 

Amman's works consist chiefly of wood- 
cuts, but there are many also in copper ; thepr 
are, however, inferior to the woodcuts. His 
figures are well proportioned, and generally 
well drawn ; his animals also, of which he 
has designed many, are drawn with spirit : 
in all his designs, he paid a greater attention 
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to nature than the generality of the artists of 
his time ; his works on coetume are for this 
reason valuable to the artist Stratt remarks 
of Amman, " If patience and assiduity of 
themselves could complete an artist, I know 
of no one more likely to have attained to a 
superior degree of excellence than Jost Am- 
man, The multitude of designs which he 
made, and the number of plates which he 
engraved, are almost incredible. . . . Much 
merit he certainly possessed as an engraver ; 
but not equal to what one might have expected 
from the labour he evidently must have be- 
stowed upon his profession. . . . His manner 
of engraving is neat and decided ; but if his 
strokes are more regular than was usual with 
the engravers on wood of his time, it is to be 
feared that aa much as he gained by the pains 
he took with this part of his execution, he 
lost in freedom and spirit" Amman tried 
his hand also at writing ; he wrote a book 
on poetry, painting, and sculpture, (Dicht- 
Mahler- und Bildhauer-Knnst), published at 
Frankfort in 1578 ; and later, under the title 
" Artis Pingendi Enchiridion," (" The Ma- 
nual of Painting"^. The following are some 
of Amman's principal works : — 1. ** IXayoir^ia, 
omnium liberalium mechanicarum et seden- 
tariamm Artium Grenera continens. Aoces- 
serunt Imagines. Edit per Hartman Scho- 
perum. Francof. 1564 C* a very rare book. It 
was published in the same place again in 
1574, under the following title : 2. ** De om- 
nibus illiberalibus sive mechanicis Artibus, 
Autore Hartmanno Schoppero, Verso elegiaco 
conscriptns ;** it was published again in 
1588. It contains 115 figures cut in wood, 
representing the principal arts and trades of 
the time ; Amman is said to have drawn 
himself as the engraver. The same plates 
were used for the book of Hans Sachs, ** Ei- 
gentUche Beschreibung aller Stande auf Er- 
den," printed at Frankfort in 1568 and 1574. 
The greater portion of the portraits of the 
kings of France, from Pharamond to Henri 
III., ** Effigies Regum Francorum omnium, 
&c,," published by Virgilius Solis in 1576, at 
Niimberg ; on copper, those by Amman are 
etched, those by Solis engraved. 3. '* Icones 
Livianie, &c," published at Frankfort in 
1572, 1573 ; it contains 103 illustrations of 
Livy's Roman History ; other plates were 
added to the number, and they were published 
in the same place in 1573, with a German 
translation of Livy, and also at Strassbur^ in 
1631 : the &rst print is a portrait of Sieg- 
round Feyerabend on wood. The books of 
Pliny the elder, under the title 4. ** CajiPlinii 
Secundi des Weltberilhmten alten Philoso- 
phen Naturkiindigers Biicher und Schriiten ; 
mit schonen neuen Figuren geziert" Frank- 
fort, 1584, in fol., on wood. 5. The clerical 
and monastic costumes of the Roman church, 
*' Cleri totius Romance Ecdesiie subjecti, sen 
Pontificiorum Ordinum omnium omnino utri- 
usque Sexus habitus, &c.," published by 
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Feyerabend at Frankibrt in 1564 ; and in 
German in 1585, 1599, and in 1661: it con- 
tains 103 figures on wood. 6. 120 plates, 
illustrating female costume, under the title 
♦♦ Gynseceum, sive Theatrum Mulierum, &c.," 
Frankfort, 1 586, on wood. 7. A set of twelve 
illustrious women, beginning with Eve, "Eva 
die Gebererin," on copper. 8. " The Dance 
of Death" (" Der Todten Tantz"), 1687, 49 
plates, on wood. Amman designed and en- 
grayed many other works, of all subjects; 
Scripture history, allegory, natural history, 
hunting, sporting, military costume, heraldry, 
perspective, &c He engraved also many 
portraits, among them one of Hans Sach& 
(Doppelmayr, Historiacke Nachricht^ ^c; 
Heineken, Jbictumnaire des Artistes, ic, ; 
Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur ; Fiissli, Mlffe^ 
meines Kunsder Lexicon^ Nachtrag, 1824; 
Strutt, Dictionary of Engravers; Nagler, 
Neues AUgemeines KUnstler Lexicon.) 

R.N. W. 

AMMANA'TI, GIOVA'NNI DI, a clever 
Italian artist of Siena of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He was Capomaestro of the artists 
who were employed in 1331 and the follow- 
ing years in the construction and embellish- 
ment of the stalls of the choir in the cathedral 
of Orvieto, and was distinguished for his taste 
and skill in inlaying. (Delia Valle, Istoria 
del Dwmo d'Orvieio.) R. N. W. 

AMMANATL rPiocoLoiUNi.] 

AMMANN, PAUL, was bom at Breslau 
in 1634. He studied medicine at Leipzig, 
and there, after traveUing through HoUand 
and England, received his doctor's diploma 
in 1662. In 1674 he was appointed prctfessor 
of botany, and in 1682 professor of physio- 
logy, at Leipzig, where he died in 1691. 
His writings are very numerous on both 
medicine and botany, but he did not con- 
tribute much to the progress of science ; for, 
though he wrote with energy against the 
common fault of his contemporaries of neg- 
lecting experience and deciding difficulties 
in m^cine by the authority of the ancients, 
yet he gives few signs of having himself 
laboured in the field of observation. 

The following are Paul Ammann's chief 
works : a list of the rest is given in Haller's 
BibliothecflB and the Biograpnie Medicale : — 
1. " Medicina critica, seu decisoria, oenturia 
Casuum .... comprehensa." Erfurt, 1670, 4to. 
It is a collection of a hundred cases sent to 
the faculty of medicine of Leipzig for their 
judgment, with their answers, and in some 
cases the arguments employed on both sides. 
It involved him in a dispute with the faculty, 
who were offended at his publishing facts, 
some of which could be turned to their dis- 
credit In the first edition the letters to the 
faculty and their answers were in German ; 
these were translated into Latin by C. F. 
Paulinus in an edition which was published 
at Stade, in 1677, with a long preface, " De 
Syncretismo medico." 2. " Parsenesis ad 
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discentes occu^MUa circa InstUutionum me- 
dicaram Emendatiofiem." Rudolstadt, 1673, 
12mo. This is a criticism of the generally 
received institutes of medicine, the greater 
part of which he easily shows to be based on 
uncertain hypotheses. But, in their stead, he 
puts only confessions of ignorance, or other 
not more certain institutes deduced fh>m the 
works of the modem writers, especially the 
anatomists. To a second edition, published 
at Leipzig in 1677, were added three small 
essays, entitled " Archseus syncopticus contra 
Leichnerum;" "Disputatio de Resonitu;*' 
and ** Resolutio Problematis Monspeliensis ; 
yade, occide Cain ; " and these were again 
published with an enlarged edition of the 
Parsenesis, after Ammann*s death, under the 
title " Consilium de Institutionum medicarum 
Emendationenecessario suscipienda." Leipzig, 
1693, 12mo. The first of these essays is a 
defence of the Parsenesis against Eccard 
Leichner ; the second, a dissertation on frac- 
ture by contrecoap ; the third, an attempt to 
explain a sentence said to be pronounced to 
all who become doctors at Montpellier. It 
supposes that in Cain, or Caim, whom the 
doctors were told to go and kill, were the 
initials of four things chiefly to be avoided 
or cured, namely, Crapnla, Avaritia, Invidia, 
Mendacium ; or Colica, Apoplexia, Ileus, 
Morphsea.* 3. ** Sapellex Botanica." Leipzig, 

1675, 8vo. ; an enumeration of the plants 
growing in the neighbourhood of Leipzig and 
m its botanic garden, which, under the care 
of Ajnmann, was in a very flourishing con- 
dition. There is added to it " Brevis ad 
Materiam Medicam Manuductio." 4. ** Cha- 
racter plantarum naturalis a fine ultimo, vi- 
delicet fhictificatione, desumtus." Leipzig, 

1676, 12mo. In this, his chief botanical 
work, Ammann defends the system, then 
lately proposed by Robert Morrison, of 
nammg and classifying plants according to 
the characters of their fruits, or rather 
of the whole flower, which he held to be 
more constant and essential than the cha- 
racters of any other parts. He shows the 
faults of previous systems, but nearly all his 
descriptions are tikea from Morrison ; so 
that, if he aided the progress to the natural 
system of botany at all, it was more by his 
usual method of decrying error than by fur- 
nishing fiicts. An enlarged edition of this 
work, with the title " Curse secundse,*' &c, 
was published at Leipziff in 1686 ; and a still 
larger by Daniel Nebel m 1700. 5. *< Hortua 
Bosianns, quoad Exotica solum descriptns," 

* Several writers besides Ammann had endearoured 
to explain this sentence. *' Vade occide Cain," in a 
similar manner, bjr other words of which Cain contains 
the initials ; but the truth is, neither this nor any 
sentence of the kind was ever Introduced into the cere- 
mony of conferring doctor's degrees at MontpelUer. 
Its supposed introduction was ascribed to Rabelais, who 
was a doctor of medicine of Montpellier, and to whom 
are also ascribed, but with little foundation, several 
parts of the ceremonies really performed. (Astruc, 
, Jihnoirea pour servir d FHistoire d/t la FacuUt de 
diontpelUer, p. 88. and 829.) 
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Leipzig, 1686, 4to.; a description of the gar- 
den of Gaspar Bose, a magistrate of Leipzig, 
who had imported many rare plants from 
England and France. 6. ^ Praxis Vnlnerum 
lethalium." Frankfort, 1 690, 8vo. It contains 
the medical jurisprudence of wounds, illus- 
trated by sixty cases ; with long discussions 
on the question by whom examinations of 
bodies should be made, and frequent invec- 
tives against the system by which, on some 
equivocation, criminals were often allowed to 
escape. The prefiice also contains a violent 
satire upon physicians for their general 
Ignorance of anatomy, and their notion that 
they could learn 'anything about wounds by 
reading books. 7. " Irenicum Kumse Pom- 
pilii cum Hippocrate," Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1689, 8vo. ; a work devoted chiefly to the 
ridicale of his contemporaries and to the 
illustration of the errors of the ancient phy- 
sicians which had been followed and acted 
on by j urists, ( Jocher, AUgemeine- Gdehrten- 
Lexicon ; Haller, Bibliothecce ; Ammann's 
Works,) J. P 

AMMANNA'TI or AMMANNA'TO, 
BARTOLOMME'O, a celebrated sculptor 
and architect, was the son of Antonio da Set- 
tignano, and was bom at Florence in the year 
1511. He lost his father when he was twelve 
years of age, and, being left a very small 
patrimony, it was necessary that he should 
follow some profession as a means of living. 
He chose that of a sculptor ; and he had the 
good fortune to be pbiced under two of the 
ablest masters that Italy at that time afforded. 
His first instructor was the celebrated Baccio 
Bandinelli. He afterwards studied at Venice 
under the no less distinguished Jacopo Tatti, 
better known as Sansovino. That he de- 
rived the greatest advantage from their in- 
struction is proved by the extensive employ- 
ment he had as soon as he entered upon the 
public practice of his art, as well as by the 
honourable position he was able immediately 
to take among the sculptors of the day. 
Many of his works exist, by which his merits 
may be judged; for there scarcely was a 
city of any importance in Ital^ in which he 
was not called upon to exercise his talents. 
Among these performances, still to be seen 
at Florence, Rome, Naples, Venice, Padua, 
and other places, are some which, if they 
must be a&nitted to be inferior to those of 
the first masters of that extraordinary age, — 
Michael Angelo» Sansovino, and a few o&ers, 
— exhibit, notwithstanding, very high quali- 
ties of art, and at least show that Ammannati 
has a right to the distinguished place he 
holds among the most eminent of the artists, 
whether sculptors or architects, who were 
produced out of their schools. 

It is said that when Ammannati first re- 
turned to Florence fh)m Venice he was so 
much struck with the sculpture of Michael 
Angelo in the chapel of the Medici at 
S. Lorenzo, that he determined to adopt the 
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style of that master. Irlany of his works 
show that such was his aim ; hut, like most 
imitators of inferior capacity, he fell &r short 
of his object, and, in this respect, may be 
said only to have caught some of the more 
striking defects of manner, as it is technically 
called, of the great Florentine. The most 
tisoally quoted work in sculpture by Am- 
mannati, and by which he probably is most 
known, is by no means his best It is a 
colossal statue of Hercules, at Padua, and 
was executed by order of Marco di Mantova 
Benavides, a rich physician and great patron 
of the arts, who was residing in that city. 
Ammannati was also employ^ by the same 
person to prepare during his lifetime his 
monument, which was placed in the church 
of the Eremitani at Padua. While referring 
to the colossal Hercules, it may be as well 
also to notice two other works of this 
character produced by Ammannati ; namely, 
the statue of Neptune which, with other 
statues, decorates the fountain in the Piasza 
del Gran Duca at Florence; and the still 
more gigantic specimen of his art at Pra- 
tolino, near Florence, of Mount Apennine, 
** II Monte Apennino.*' The foUowing anec- 
dote is told in connection with the former of 
these two works. Baccio Bandinelli, in the 
hope that he should be employed to make 
oat of it a colossal statue, had persuaded the 
Grand Duke Cosimo I. to purchase a large 
block of marble that had been quarried at 
Carrara. Bandinelli had had the block in 
some measure prepared to suit his contem- 
plated work, and, as he had had it conveyed 
to Florence, he trusted to his interest with 
the grand duchess not to be disturbed nor 
interfered with in his design. This plan, 
however, was not destined to be accom- 
plished. Death put an end to the hopes of 
Bandinelli, and the grand duke then con- 
sented that there should be a competition 
among Ammannati, Benvenuto Cellini, and 
Giovanni di Bologna (to whom Cicognara 
adds Vincenzo Danti) for the execution of 
the proposed statue. Like the minority of 
similar projects, which promise fairly at first 
but too often end with ii^ustice, the decision 
of .the prince was determined on without 
reference to the merits of the competitors. 
Ammannati, whether more deserving or not 
than his compeers, received the commission, 
it is said, through the interest of Michael 
Angelo ; while Cicognara declares that Co- 
simo did not condescend even to look at the 
designs of two out of the four competitors. 
The result was the well-known statue above 
alluded to. The other statue represents 
Apennine as a sitting figure, with icicles 
hanging from him, and a fountain issuing 
from the ground at his feet It is placed at 
the edge of a lake or small piece of water. 
This performance is more remarkable for its 
huge dimensions than for any peculiar ex- 
cellence as a work of art ; still it is simply 
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composed, and, as a whole, is a striking and 
effective work. At Urbino Ammannati was - 
employed to make the tomb or monument of 
Duke Francesco Maria in the church of 
Santa Chiara. He also began some works 
for the monument of Maria Nari Romano for 
the church of the SS. Annunziata at Flo- 
rence ; but it appears that, owing to jealousy 
or annoyance of some kind on the part of 
Baccio Bandinelli, he was prevented from 
carrying his design fully into execution, and 
mention is made only of a statue of Faitb, 
which was but a part of the work, and which 
was placed in the cloister of the convent. 
At Naples he executed three statues for the 
monument of the poet Sannazaro. Owing to 
some disappointment, he quitted Naples 
and returned to Venice, where he again 
occupied himself upon a colossal statue of 
Neptune for the Piazza di S. Marco. It is 
not necesisary to notice in detail the works 
executed by Ammannati, nor to particularise 
all those produced by him, either in marble 
or bronze, for different popes, and other dis- 
tinguished patrons who employed him when 
he went to Rome. It is curions that one of 
his first occupations in that city, in the reign 
of Paul IIL, was the arrangement of some 
scenery for a comedy written by Giovanni 
Andrea dell' AnguilUura, which was to be 
represented in the great hall of the Colonna 
palace. For Cardinal di Monte, afterwards 
Julius IIL, he made a handsome monument, 
intended for the cardinal himself and for his 
grandfather, which still exists in the church 
of S. Pietro in Montorio. In these works 
are two recumbent portrait statues, and 
allegorical figures of Justice and Religion. 
This pontiff also employed Ammannati to 
decorate his villa near the Porta del Popolo. 
It appears that he was not satisfied with 
the remuneration he received for these 
works, and that he left Rome and revbited 
his native city. It is evident, however, that 
he was induced to return, from the circum- 
stance of his being extensively employed in 
Rome by succeeding popes, namely, Gre- 
gory XIII. and Sixtus V. The former en- 
gaged him to execute a large monument in 
memory of an eminent jurisconsult, a relative 
of the pope, in which were introduced statues 
of Justice and Peace with our Saviour be- 
tween them. Sixtus V. consulted Ammannati 
upon erecting the Egyptian obelisk in the 
piazza or great place of St Peter's ; but on 
Ammannati requiring more time to make his 
arrangements for this undertaking than suited 
the impatience of the pontiff, the super- 
intendence of this work was given to another 
artist. Among the classical (if they may be 
80 called) works of Ammanati may be men- 
tioned a statue of IjedA, one of his first pro- 
ductions, at Pisa ; and a group of Hercules 
wrestling with Antseus. The latter was re- 
presented in the agonies of strangulation, 
with a stream of water instead m blood 
f II 3 
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gushing from his mouth ; a disgusting proof 
of bad taste in the artist, or, it may be, in 
those for whom the work was executed. 

Thus far Ammannati has only been consi- 
dered as a sculptor : but he also was eminent 
as an architect and engineer; and perhaps 
the work for which he is most deservedly 
honoured is one of his architectural produc- 
tions. He was recalled to Florence by the 
Grand Duke Cosimo, to reconstruct some of 
the bridges that had been destroyed by the 
great floods that had occurred in 1557. 
Among those over the Amo that had been 
most injured was the Ponte della Triniti. 
Ammannati designed and built a new bridge 
under the same name. It still exists, a mo- 
nument of his taste and skill ; and is admitted 
by all competent judges to be one of the most 
elegant examples of design, and ingenious 
specimens of construction, of which the art 
can boast. Its character is that of extreme 
lightness and simplicity, combined, most 
happily, with strength and solidity ; qualities 
that haye been fully proved by the floods 
that so often change the usually quiet 
character of the Amo into that of an im- 
petuous torrent It is remarkable that, while 
occupied as an architect, Ammannati seems 
so entirely to have relinquished the practice 
of his former profession, that the four statues 
of the Seasons with which the new bridge 
was decorated are the productions of other 
sculptors ; namely, Taddeo, Landini, Caccini, 
and Francavilla. Ammannati also was em- 
ployed at Florence to finish the Palace 
Pitti, which had been begun many years 
before from designs made by Brunelleschi, 
for Luca PittL He added the court, or cor- 
tile, by order of Eleonora di Toledo, the wife 
of Cosimo I. At Rome he erected, or de- 
signed, the Palazzo RuceUal This palace 
belonged successively to the Gaetano and 
Ruspoli fkmilies. The fa9ade of the CoUegio 
Romano at Rome is also among the archi- 
tectural works of Ammannati 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti having died at 
Rome in the year 1564, it was resolved at 
Florence that his obsequies should be con- 
ducted on a scale worthy of his great name 
and merits. His body was to be brought to 
his native city for interment, and the academy 
elected four celebrated artists to plan and 
superintend the contemplated pageants and 
other arrangements of a public funeral. Two 
painters, Agnolo Bronzino and Giorgio Vasari, 
and two sculptors, Benvenuto Cellini and Bar- 
tolommeo Ajnmannati, were chosen for this 
honourable office ; " all bright names," as 
Vasari truly observes in mentioning this 
interesting fact, " and illustrious in their re- 
spective arts." 

The high reputation of Ammannati contri- 
buted to gain him his wife, the celebrated 
Laura Battiferri of Urbino. She was a poet 
and most accomplished lady, and her merit 
procured her election into tiie society of the 
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Intronati of Siena. A collection of her works 
was published in 1560, under the title of 
" Opere Toscane." Ammannati himself left 
behind him a literary work of some reputation, 
called **La Citt^'* It was supposed to be 
lost, but is now believed to be preserved in 
the library of the gallery of Horence. It 
treats of public buildings, and of the deco- 
ration and works of convenience appropriate 
to and necessary for a great city. Ajnman- 
nati also wrote a remarkable letter to the 
academy, in which he expressed his regret 
that he had, in the prosecution of his art as a 
sculptor, represented so many naked figures. 
He apprehended 'they might cause scandal, 
and produce most serious iigury, C* gravis- 
simo danno.") He exhorts younger artists 
to avoid committing the same fault ; and ad- 
vises them to represent their figures becom- 
ingly draped. This curious letter was pub- 
lished in 1582 ; and it appears in the life of 
Ammannati by Baldinucci. 

In his private character Ammannati is re- 
presented to have been pious, generous, and 
charitable. After the death of his wife he 
dedicated the greatest part of his riches, which 
were considerable, to pious uses. He died at 
the age of seventy- eight ; and was buried, 
near his wife, in a chapel he had entirely or- 
namented and dedicated to his patron saint 
S. Bartolommeo, in the Jesuits' church of 
S. Giovannino ; to which religious society 
he bequeathed all his remaimng property. 
The altar-piece of this chapel was painted by 
his friend Allori ; and, as was usual in those 
days, portraits of Ammannati and Laura are 
introduced into it. (Vasari, Vita di M, Alt'- 
gelo, ^c. Uomini iUustri deW Italia ; Cicog- 
nara, SUxria di Scultura ; Baldinucci, Viie dei 
Pittori, ^c.) R. W. jun. 

'AMM A'R IBN YA'SIR, sumamed Abu- 
1-yokdhan, a celebrated Arab, and one of the 
most beloved companions of the Prophet, be- 
longed to the tribe of 'Ans. He was one of 
the first Arabs who embraced Islam, and 
who preached the unity of God to the tribes 
of Arabia. Having been taken prisoner by 
the idolaters of Mecca, he was condemned to 
be burnt alive. According to Abu-1-feda, 
Ammar had actually been thrown into the 
flames, when Mohammed, happening to pass 
by, stretched his hand over the burning pile, 
and prevented the fire from touching his 
person. He was a constant follower of 
Mohammed, whom he accompanied in his 
flight into Abyssinia, and who had such re- 
gard for him, that he was frequently heard to 
say, *♦ that truth and justice would ever be 
found on his side." The khalif, *Omar, ap- 
pointed him governor of Kufah, but he was 
soon after removed by 'Othman, who hated 
him. When in a. h. 35 (a. d. 655-6) the 
Arabs, discontented with 'Othman's admi- 
nistration, repaired to Medina to state their 
^ievances and ask for redress, 'Ammar was 
in the number. One day, when 'Othman was 
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addressing the assembly from the pulpit 
of the mosque, 'Ammar brought a char^ 
against him, which so incensed that khahf, 
that he commanded his attendants to beat 
'Ammar and pat him out of the mosque, 
which was done with such violence, ihat 
'Ammar, who was a weak old man, fell into 
a swoon. After the murder of 'Othman, 
'Ammar fidlowed the banners of 'Ali against 
Mtt'awiyah. He was present at the battle of 
the camel in a. h. 36 (a. d. 657-8), in which 
he was pVovidentially sared fh)m certain 
death. ['Au Ibn Abi" Ta'lib.] He was 
killed several years after at the battle of Se&yn, 
where he commanded the cavalry of 'All. 
He was then ninety years old. A grandson 
of 'Ammar, named 'Abdullah Ibn Sa'id, 
established himself in Spain, and became the 
father of a numerous progeny known as the 
Beni Said, lords of Kal'at Yahssob, or Alcala 
la Real, in the province of Granada. ( Abd- 
1-feda, De Vita et Rebus geatis Mohammedia 
(Oxford, 1723), nee non Ann. Must sub 
annis 35 and 37; Elmacin, Hist Sarac, 
lib.L cap.vL; D'Herbelot, Bib, Or. voc 
" Ammar ben Jasser ;" Al-makkari, Moham. 
Dyn. ii Id. ; Price, Chronol. Retrospect oj 
Mokam. Bistoryy I cap. viii.) P. de G. 

AMMIA'NUS CA/i/Juai^ds), a Greek poet 
who lived in the time <k the Emperor 
Hadrian, and of whom there are extant up- 
wards of twenty epigrams in the " Antbolo^a 
Graeca" (lib. ix. and xL). Of his life 
nothing is known. (Fabricius, BibUoth. Grtec. ; 
Jacobs, Ad Antkowg. Grac.) L. S. 

AMMIA'NUS MARCELLI'NUS, a Ro- 
man historian, whose scanty biography is 
chiefly collected from his own work. 

He was a Greek, and probably of good 
parentage. If the Marcellmus to whom the 
983d epistle of Libanius is addressed is the 
historian Ammianus, we may conclude that 
he was a native of Antioch. Various per- 
sons of the name of Marcellinus are men- 
tioned both prior and subsequent to the time 
of Ammianus, but all coigectures as to their 
relationship to him are hiurdly supported by 
any evidence. It does not appear where he 
learned the Latin language, in which he 
wrote his history. 

Ammianus entered the military service at 
an early age, and was placed by Constantius 
(who reined with Constans from a.d. 340 
to 350) with Ursicinus, a distinguished com- 
mander of that time. He also obtained a 
place among the protectores domestici of 
Constantius, which gave him a higher rank. 
When Ursicinus was sent into Gaul to put 
down the insurrection of Silvanus, he took 
Ammianus with him. It was probably 
during this expedition that Anunianus ob- 
tained that information about the Gauls which 
forms the subject of the ninth chapter of the 
fifteenth book of his history. Aminianus 
accompanied Ursicinus in the expedition to 
the East against the Persians, at which time 
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he was still a young man. Ursicinus was 
recalled, owing probably to some intrigues? 
but when he was on his way to Constantius, 
he was met in Thrace by new orders from 
the emperor, in pursuance of which he re- 
turned to Mesopotamia, then the seat of war, 
but without a command. Ammianus accom- 
panied Ursicinus in all his movements. The 
eighteenth book of his history contains, 
among other things, a modest commemoration 
of his own services in the Persian war. He 
was sent by Ursicinus on a mission to the 
Persian satrap of Corduene, which be dis- 
charged in a satisfactory manner.- Ammi- 
anus was in tbe town of Amida, which is 
situated on the Tigris, when it was attacked 
by Sapor : the place was taken by the Per- 
sians with great slaughter, and Ammianus 
with difficulty made his escape to Antioch. 

He served with Eutropius under the Em- 
peror Julian in his Persian wars; and he 
lived under the reigns of his successors 
Valentinian, Valens, Gratian, and Theo- 
dosius L, who ascended the throne in a. d. 
379. It is conjectured that he held the rank 
of Comes in the imperial court, after re- 
tiring from military service, from a con- 
stitution of Gratian, Valentinian, Theodosius, 
and Arcadius being directed to Marcel- 
linus {Cod. Just ix. tit 27. s. 3.). The 
letter of Libanius, if it may be trusted, shows 
that Ammianus was living at Rome when it 
was addressed to him, and that he had then 
written part of his history. That he had 
been at Rome is clear from passages in his 
own work; and he had also visited Thebes 
in Egypt (ix. 4.). These facts, combined 
with what has been already stated, show 
that he must have seen a large part of the 
ancient world. His youth and middle age 
were passed in the camp and in the business 
of civil administration. For his maturer 
years he reserved the occupation of re- 
cording the great events of his time, and 
leaving behind him a monument of his in- 
dustry and ability. He survived the Em- 
peror Gratian, whose death he mentions 
(xxvii. 6.), and it is collected from a passage 
in which he speaks of the temple of Serapis 
at Alexandria as still existing, that he wrote 
before the destruction of that edifice, in the 
reign of Theodosius I., A.D. 391. ; but he 
mentions Neotherius, who was consul a. d. 
390. Among his contemporaries were St. 
Ambrose, Symmachus, Aurelius Victor, Eu- 
tropius, St. Basil, Gregory of Naxianzus and 
Gregory of Nyssa, Libanius and Eunapins. 

The history of Ammianus was divided 
into thirty-one books, and comprised the 
period from the beginning of the reign of 
Nerva, a.d. 96, to the death of Valens, 
A. D. 378. Thus his history conunenced where 
that of Tacitus ended, with the reign of Do- 
mitian. The most valuable part is that which 
has been preserved; it contains the events 
of his own period, from the death of 
II 4 
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Magnentius, ▲.d. 333, to that of Valens, a 
large part of which are derived from his 
personal knowledge. The history of Am- 
mianus \b interspersed with a variety of 
curious matter; such as his account of 
the Saracens (xiv.) ; of the Gauls (xv.); 
his remarks on obelisks (xvii.) ; his descrip- 
tion of Thrace and the regions of the 
Pontus } his description of Egypt, the pyra- 
mids, the Nile, his remarks on the animals 
of Egypt, the hippopotamus and others 
(xxii.) ; his description of Persis and the 
people (xxiii.) ; and his account of the Huns, 
AUms, and other nations of northern Europe 
and western Asia (xxxi.). His work is not 
tree from geographical errors, a signal in- 
stance of which IS his inaccurate and con- 
fused description of the position of E^ypt 
(xxii. 15.), a country which he had visited. 
Bat it contains valuable information on those 
parts of Asia, the basin of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which were the seat of the last 
campaigns of Julian. 

Ammianus was, as he himself admits, little 
acquainted with physical facts. His education 
was that of the school of rhetoric, as is evi- 
dent from his writings. His style is tur^d, 
diflfuse, and often obscure ; but it has a kmd 
of barbaric vigour, and is often highly poe- 
tical and energetic. Ammianus is a difficult 
writer. To understand him well, and the 
terms which he uses, a man should have a 
competent knowledge of all the writers of 
his period, and especially of the Theodosian 
code. A good edition of the text, which 
contains many 'corruptions, and a proper 
commentary on Ammianus, are stUl wanted 
to illustrate a work which is the most valu- 
able historical record of the age to which it 
belongs. The Latin language had lost its 
parity, and was fast losing its genuine idiom, 
when Ammianus wrote. Many of his forms of 
expression are never found in the best Latin 
writers. If he was a native of Antioch, 
Greek would probably be his mother tongue, 
and he learned Latin as a foreign language. 
His matter is superior to the expression. He 
had a clear perception of the things about 
which he was engaged ; his statements are 
precise; his remarks often judicious. His 
good sense and moderation are conspicuous 
throughout his work, and he judiciously in- 
terweaves into his history digressions which 
are pertinent and instructive. He only needed 
to live in a beitter age to have been a great 
writer. He is the last of those who wrote in 
the Latin language who deserves the name of 
an historian. 

It has been disputed whether Ammianus 
was a Christian or a heathen. Both opinions 
have been maintained, but his works, which 
contain the only evidence on the matter, leave 
it somewhat doubtful. He expresses himself 
respectftilly with regard to Christianity, and 
if we knew he was a Christian, we should 
find nothing in such expressions which would 
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seem inconsistent with his profession of the 
Christian faith. On the other hand, he com- 
memorates the virtues of Julian in such terms 
as are quite consistent with the profession of 
heathenism; yet he does not conceal the 
weaknesses of this remarkable man. Pro- 
bably his creed was the philosophical, such 
as philosophy then was, and his toleration 
of the Christian doctrine is perfectly con- 
sistent with the prudence and moderation 
which appear in his book. Some passages 
fh>m the fourteenth, sixteenth, and twenty- 
first books of his history, which are referred 
to by Hadrian Valesius, seem to show that 
he was not a Christian ; a conclusion which 
is rather confirmed by the disproportionate 
space which he gives to his history of Julian, 
which fills nearly eleven books out of the 
remaining eighteen. Julian is in fiict the 
hero of his history. 

The work of Ammianus is said to have 
been discovered by Poggio Bracciolini in his 
researches after the lost writers of antiquity. 
The first edition of Ammianus was that of 
Rome, 1474, foL, by A. Sabinus, but it contains 
only the books fix)m fourteen to twenty -six. 
Accursins, in his edition of Augsburg, fol., 
added the last five books from a MS. The 
edition of James Gronovius, Leyden, fol., 
1693, contains what was done for Ammianus 
by F. Lindebrog, and Henry and Hadrian 
Valesius, and also notes by Gronovius, plates 
of the emperors, and plates of coins. The last 
edition, cum notis variorum, is by J. A. Wag- 
ner and C. F. A. Erftirdt, Leipzig, 1808, 
3 vols. 8vo. There are added to the later 
editions of Ammianqs, **De Constantio 
Chloro, Constantino Magno et aliis Impera- 
toribus Excerpta Auctoris ignoti ; " also " Ex- 
cerpta, &;c de Odoacre et Theoderico." 

Ammianus was translated into German by 
J. A. Wagner, 3 vols. 8vo., Frankfort on the 
Main, 1 792 — 1 794, with notes, and some good 
conjectures : this version is said to be good. 
It was translated into English by Philemon 
Holland, foL London, 1609 ; and into French 
by De Marolles with notes, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Paris, 1672 ; and by De Moulines, 3 vols. 
12mo. Berlin. (Claudii Chiffletii, &c De Am- 
ndani MarceUini Vita, ^c. ; Hadr. et Henr. 
Valesii Prctfationes in poster, et prior. Am- 
miani Editionem; Libamus, EpisiolcB, ed. J. 
C. WoIflF.) G. L. 

AMMIRA'TO, SCIPIO'NE, styled " il 
vecchio," or "the elder," bom at Lecce in 
the kingdom of Naples in 1531, of a family 
originally from Florence, was sent to Naples 
to study the law, for which, however, he had 
no taste. He applied himself chiefly to 
literature and poetry, and in 1551 he received 
the minor orders flrom the Bishop of Lecce, 
who gave him a canon's stall in tiie cathedral 
of that town. He afterwards travelled, or 
rather wandered, about Italy in quest of occu- 
pation ; he resided some time at Venice, Rome, 
and Naples ; returned to his native country. 
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was temporarily employed by sereral noble- 
men, and was sent by the Archbishop of 
Naples on a mission to Pope Pius V. At 
last he fixed his residence at Florence in 
1569, and the Grand Duke Cosmo I. conmiis- 
sioned him to write the history of Florence, 
and Cardinal Ferdinando de' Medici gave 
him the use of his own country-house at La 
Petraia. In 1595 he was made canon of the 
cathedral of Florence. He died m 1601. 

Ammirato was a -very copious writer ; the 
following are those of his works which de- 
serre notice: — 1. ^^Delle Famiglie Nobili 
Napolitane,*' a genealogical work in two 
parts, folio, the Snt of which was published 
in 1580, and the second in 1651, after the 
author's death. S. ** Discorsi sopra Comelio 
Tacito," 4to, 1594, often reprinted. 8. «*Ora- 
zioni a diversi Principi intomo a' Prepara- 
menti che s'ayrebbero a fare contro la Po- 
tenza del Tnroo,'' 4ta 1598. 4. " II Rota, 
ovrero delle Imprese," 1598 ; a treatise upon 
heraldic devices. 5. ** Istorie Florentine," 
in two parts. Part I., consisting of twenty 
books, comes down to ^e year 1434, when 
Cosmo de' Medici, styled *' Pater Patris," 
returned from his exile, and it was published 
in 1600, in 1 vol. fbl. Part II., in fifteen 
books, to the year 1574, was published in 
1641, in 1 voL foL, by Ammirato the 
younger, and dedicated to the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand IL Ammirato the younger pub- 
lished also in 1647 a second and improved 
edition of the first part, with additions, in 
2 vols. foL Ammirato's history of Florence 
is considered the most accurate and complete 
of its kind. The Academy of La Crusca 
called him "the modem Livy." 6. '* Delle 
Famiglie nobill Fiorentine,'' completed and 
published in 1615 by Ammirato the younger, 
m foL 7. " I Vescovi di Fiesole, di Vblterra 
e d' Arezzo, con T Aggiunta di Scipione Am- 
mirato il Giovane," 4to. 1637. These are 
biographical notices of the bishops of those 
three sees. 8. ^ (^uscoli," being a collection 
of his minor works, in 3 vols. 4to. 1637 — 1642. 
They contain orations addressed to several 
princes and popes, biographies of King La- 
dialaus and his sister Joanna IL of Naples, 
and of several distin^ished members of the 
house of Medici ; dialogues, treatises, and 
short poems. 9. " Albero e Storia dei Conti 
Guidi coll' Aggiunte di Scipione Ammirato il 
Giovane," fol. 1640, and again, with addi- 
tions, in 1650. The Counts Guidi acted an 
important part in the early history of 
Florence. 10. ** Discorsi delle Famiglie Pa- 
ladina e Antoglietta," 4to., 1595. Ammi- 
rato was a laborious and accurate inves- 
tigator of genealogical notices, and his works 
on these subjects are very valuable as ma- 
terials for history. He states that he ex- 
amined fifty thousand papers for his work 
on the Neapolitan &milies, and six thousand 
for those of Florence. These works are now 
become very scarce. Ammirato left also 
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several MSS. works, among others a con- 
tinuation of the chronicle at Monte Casino, 
and his own autobiography, which is kept in 
the library of Santa Maria la Nuova of 
Florence. (Macznchelli, Scrittori df liaUa ; 
Tiraboschi, Storia ddla Litteratura Italiana,) 

ScmoNS Ammirato the younger, above 
mentioned, but whose real name was Cristo- 
foro del Bianco, was bom at Montiyone in 
Tuscany about 1582 ; he acted as amanuensis 
to Ammirato in the latter part of his life, 
and was made his heir by will, on the con- 
dition of assuming his name and surname. 
He edited several of the posthumous works 
of his benefiM;tor. A. V. 

AMMON, ANTON BLA'SIUS, a musi- 
cian of some eminence, was bom in the Tyrol, 
and died about 1590. He published — 1. 
**Sacr8B Cantiones, 4, 5, 6 Voc." Munich, 
1540. 2. ** Short Motets, 4, 5, 6 Voc for 
Saints* Days.** Munich, 1554. After his 
death the following works by Ammon were 
published at Munich by Adam Berg. 3. 
** Sacne Cantiones, 4, 5, 6 Voc." 1590. 4. 
''Short Masses, 4 Voc." 1591. 5. ''Missse, 
4, 5, 6 Voc" 1593. The first and fourth of 
these works are in the royal library at Mu- 
nich. (Gerber, Lexicon der TonkUnsder.) 

E. T. 

AMMON, CLEMENS, an engraver of 
Frankfort of the seventeenth century, of 
moderate ability. He worked at Frankfort 
and at Heidelberg, was the son-in-law of 
Theodore de Bry, jmd continued the col- 
lection of portraits published by De Bry and 
his sons, entitled, ** Bibliotheca Calcogra- 
phica," voL vL 4to. Ammon added two 
volumes, under the title " VIL etVlIL, Pars 
Bibliothecfe Calcographics, id est, Continuatio 
secunda et tertia Iconum Virorum illustrium. 
Sculptore Clement Ammonio Calcograf. 
Francof. Francof ad McBn. 1650-1652," in 
4to. Each volume contains fifty portraits 
engraved by Ammon ; Heineken has given a 
list of the men represented. Ammon pub- 
lished also, in 1669, at Heidelberg, a new 
edition of the early parts of the work, but 
with some of the portraits missing. And in 
1665, at the same place, a second edition of 
De Bry*6 collection of portraits of the Turkish 
and Persian sultans, ** Poten. Turciss Imp." 
8lc. containing forty-seven portraits. (Hei- 
neken, IJicticnnaire des Artistes^ ^. ; Hiis- 
gen, Artistiaches MagcLzin,) R. N. W. 

AMMON, J., music director at Heil- 
bronn, and a performer on the violin, pub- 
lished between 1790 and 1801, at Paris and 
Heilbronn, several compositions, chiefly prin- 
cipal for his own instrument He also wrote 
an operetta called ** Sultan Wampum." £. T. 

AMMONIO, A'NDREA, an ItaUan 
schohir of the sixteenth century, was bom at 
Lucca in 1477, and died at London in 1517. 
After having studied at Rome, and attained 
much reputation for his learning, both Greek 
and Latin, he came to England. He was 
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patronised hj Sir Thomas More, was an 
intimate friend of Erasmua, and became about 
1513 aecretary for Latin correspondence to 
Henry VIII. In this character he seems to 
have accompanied the king in the French 
campaign which was distinguished by the 
Battle of the Spura, and which he celebrated 
in a Latin poem, highly praised by Erasmus. 
Bale gives a catalogue of his Latin com- 
positions in verse, which are entirely lost, ex- 
cepting one eclogue, inserted in the ** Buco- 
licorum Auctores," p. 725. Basle, 1546, 8vo. 
No other work of his is extant except eleven 
letters, which will be found among the 
Epistles of Erasmus. (Bale, Scriptorum Bri- 
tannia Centuria Decimatertia^ ]No. 45. ; pars 
posterior, p. 139. ed. Basle, fol. ; Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d Italia i Bayle, Dictionnaire, art 
"Ammonias, Andre.") W. S. 

AMMO'NIUS (*AfifM$wos),an eminent an- 
cient surgeon of Alexandria, whose date is not 
exactly known, but who must certainly have 
lived some time before Christ, and who (from 
the date of the other surgeons with whom his 
name is coupled by Celsus, De Medic. lib.viL 
PrsB&t p. 368. ed. Argent) may be con- 
jectured to have lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphns, b.c. 283 — ^247. He is said 
(Celsus, lib. vii. cap. xxvi. s. 3. p. 436.) to 
have been the first person who thought of 
breaking a calculus in the bladder, and so 
extracting it piecemeal, when it was found 
to be too large to be taken out entire. For 
this invention he received the cognomen of 
Lithotomus {\i6or6nos), a word which is 
used by the ancients in reference to the 
operation called by the modems Uthotrity, 
and not to that of lithotomy. His mode of 
operating is described by Celsus with tole- 
rable minuteness, and very much resembles 
that lately introduced by Civiale and Heur- 
teloup ; proving that, however much credit 
they may deserve for bringing it out of ob- 
livion into public notice, the praise of having 
originally thought of it belongs to the an- 
cients. ** A hooked instrument," says Celsus, 
*' is thrown upon the calculus in such a manner 
as easily to hold it even when struck, and to 
prevent its recoiling ; then a steel instru- 
ment is used, of moderate thickness, thin 
towards the end, but blunt, which, being 
placed against the calculus and struck on the 
farther end, splits it ; great care being taken 
that the steel instrument do not reach the 
bladder itself, or any fragments of the cal- 
culus fall against it" Some medical pre- 
scriptions by a person of the same name 
ore to be found also in Aetius (Tetrab. iL 
serm. 3. cap. 113. ; iv. 2. § 51. pp. 361. 
718. ed. H. Steph.) and Paulus .^gineta 
{De Med, lib. vii. cap. xvi. p. 112. ed. Paris, 
1532) ; but whether the same individual be 
quoted in each case, it is impossible to de- 
termine. W. A. G. 

AMMO'NIUS (^AfxtiAjnos), There are se- 
veral persons of this name in the history of 
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Greek literature, and the want of a distin- 
guishing surname in the case of some of 
tiiem has occasioned much confusion. The 
following list contains those who require 
notice : — 

Ammonius, an Alexandrine grammarian, 
was originally an Egyptian priest, but fled 
from Alexandria to Constantinople in a.d. 
389, when at the command of the Emperor 
Theodosius the heathen temples were de- 
stroyed. This Ammonius was the teacher 
of Socrates, the celebrated ecclesiastical his- 
torian. These &cts, which are beyond all 
doubt, show that Valckenaer is mistaken in 
placing Ammonius about the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third cen- 
tury of our sera. Further particulars respect- 
inghis life are not known. 

He is the author of a work on synonymes, 
in the form of a dictionary, which bears the 
title Tltfli dfioiuv ml 9ia^>6fwv K4^tw¥ (*' On the 
difference of synonymous words and phrases"). 
With much that is worthless, this dictionary 
contains some valuable philological informa- 
tion respecting the difference of synonymes. 
The auUior is well read in the best writers 
of ancient Greece, and establishes his opi- 
nions in most cases b^ the best authorities. 
The first edition of it is that of Aldus, which 
is contained in his " Dictionarium Grascum," 
along with the work of Cyrillus, " De Dic- 
tionibus," Venice, 1497, foL It is sdso printed 
in the Appendix to H. Stephens' ** Thesaurus 
GrscfB LingusD," both in the original edition 
of 1572 and in the London e<Ution. The 
best edition, with a much improved text 
and a valuable commentary, is that of L. C. 
Valckenaer, Leyden, 1739, 4to. It was re- 
printed with some additions (by Schaefer) at 
Leipzig, 1822, 8vo. A useful edition of the 
text, with some of Valckenaer's notes, is that 
of C. F. Ammon, Erlangen, 1 787, 8vo. There 
is also extant in MS. a work, n«pl oKvpo^oylaft 
i. e. on improper expressions, which proba- 
bly belongs to this grammarian Ammonius. 
(Valckenaer, Prefece to his edition of Am- 
monius ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac. v. 7 1 5, &c.) 

Ammonius, the son of Ammonius, an 
Alexandrine grammarian, who lived during 
the latter half of the first century before the 
Christian sera. He was a disciple of the 
celebrated Aristarchus, and after the death of 
his master, Ammonius succeeded him as head 
of the schooL He wrote conmientaries on 
Homer, Pindar, and Aristophanes, which are 
now lost The scholiasts on these Greek 
poets frequently refer to Ammonius, and it 
IS not improbable that many of the explana- 
tions given by these scholiasts belong to Am- 
monius. (Suidas, sub voc. *A/«/u&no5; Eudocia, 
p. 56. J Fabricius, Biblioth. Grasc. v. 712.) 

Ammonius, a Christian philosopher who 
has frequently been confounded with Anuno- 
nius Saccas. He lived during the third cen- 
tury of our eera, at Alexandria, and is said to 
have written a Harmon.y of the Gospels. This 
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Harmony, howeyer, is by some ascribed to 
Tatian, and is said to haye induced Eusebios 
to write his ** Canones." A Latin translation 
of it, ** Ammonii, Tulgo Tatiani Diatessaron, 
sive Harmonia in Qoatuor Eyangelia," by 
Victor of Capua, appeared at Mainz in 1524, 
8to., and at Cologne in 1532, §to^ and is also 
contained in the two collections of the ortho- 
dox fathers of Basel, 1569, folio, and of Lyon. 
Othmar Nachtigal published at Augsburg, in 
1524, 8vo., a German translation of what he 
called the Harmony of Ammonius ; but it is 
the translation of a Greek work by a much 
later writer. The same Nachtigal (his Latin- 
ized name is Luscinins) wrote a life of Christ, 
whic& he said was compiled from Anmionius : 
it was revised and edited by Gasp. Brusch, 
under the title ** Vita Jesn Chrivtiex Quatuor 
Evan^elistis ex Ammonii Alex. Fragmentis 
Grsecis Latine versa per O. Luacinium.** £r- 
Airt,l544, 8vo. 

This Christian Ammonius is probably the 
person to whom in a Venetian MS. the ** Me- 
taphrasis Evangelii Joannis** is ascribed, which 
usually goes under the name of Nonnus. 
(Brucker, Historia CriL Philos. ii. 107.; 
Hamberger, ZuverldtgigeNachrichUny il 562. ; 
Adelung, Supplement to Jocher's AUgem, 
GMtrten Lexic. i. 748, &c. ; Fabricius, &i6- 
UotKGracY. 7 IS, 8tc.) 

AxxoNius, the son of Hermias, usually 
called Ammonius Hermiae. He and his 
brother Heliodorus resided for some time at 
Athens as disciples of Proclus, who died in 
A. D. 484. Ammonius afterwards taught 
philosophy at Alexandria in Egypt ; and 
from his school proceeded the most eminent 
philosophers of the sixth century, such as 
Simplicius, Asclepias Trallianus, Joannes 
Philoponus, Damascius, and others. Al- 
though, like his master Proclus, he belonged 
to the school of the New-Platonists, he cuIi 
tivated the philosophy of Aristotle with great 
zeal, was more deeply acquainted with it 
than any of his contemporaries, and treated 
it with perfect freedom from the prejudices 
of his own schooL According to Damascius, 
Ammonius was also a good mathematician. 
He has acquired especml merit as a com- 
mentator on the works of other philosophers, 
particalarly of Aristotle, and we still possess 
some of them, which are of value : — 1. 
" Commentarius in Isagogen Porphyrii de 
quinque Pnedicabilibos," first printed by 
Aldus, Venice, 1500, fol. A second edition 
was edited by J. B. Felicianus, Venice, 
1545, 8vo. Of this commentary there are 
three Latin translations, one by J. B. 
Rasarius, Venice, 1569, fol. ; the second by 
P. Rosetinns, Venice, 1581, fol, and the third 
by an anonymous writer appeared at Paris, 
1542, fol. 2. A commentary on the Cate- 
gories of Aristotle, which was first published 
by Aldus under the title ** Commentarius in 
Pnodicamenta Aristotelis, Grace,*' Venice, 
1503, foL Besides the Latin translation of 
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P. Rosetinns, Venice, 1581, ft)l., there ar» 
two others by Rasarius and B. Sylvanius. 
3. A commentary on Aristotle " De Inter- 
pretatione'' (wfpi ipfKn^tias), the first edition 
of which is that by Aldus, Venice, 1503, fol. 
Besides the Latin translation by Rosetinns, 
Venice, 1581, fol., there are two others, as 
of the former commentary, by Rasarius and 
Sylvanius. All these three commentaries 
appeared collected, and with Latin trans- 
lations, at Venice, in 1546, 3 vols. 8vo., and 
those on Aristotle have recentlv been pub- 
lished by Brandis in his edition of the 
^ Scholia in Aristotelem," Berlin, 1886, 4to! 
There is a Greek life of Aristotle, which is 
printed in most editions of Aristotle's works, 
and which is usually ascribed to Ammonius 
Hermiffi, but it is more probable that it is the 
work of Joannes Philoponus, the pupil of 
Ammonius, to whom it is ascribed m some 
MSS. This life has been edited separately, 
with scholia and a Latin translation of 
Nnnnesius, by L. Holstenius, Leyden, 1621, 
8vo., and reprinted at Helmstiidt, 1666, 4to. 
The commentary on the " Isagoge" of Por- 
phyrins contains a dissertation of Ammonius, 
'* De Fato," which has been edited separately, 
together with other ancient works on the 
same subject, by J. C. Orelli, Zurich, 1824, 
8vo. Some other commentaries of Am- 
monius, as on the Metaphysica and Topica 
of Aristotle, are still extant in MS., but have 
not yet been printed. (Fabricius, Biblioih, 
Greec, v. 704, &c.) 

Ammonius Lamfrenbis, so called from 
his birthplace, Lampne in Attica, was the 
author of a work on altars and sacrifices 
(»€pl 0»fMy Kol dvat&v), of which Atheneeus 
(xi. 476.) quotes a fragment belonging to the 
third book. It is frequently referred to by 
Harpocration and other grammarians. That 
the author lived before the time of Ammo- 
nius who wrote on synonymes is clear from 
the fact that the latter refers to him (in the 
article ^fUs), Athenseus also mentions a 
work of an Ammonius on Athenian cour- 
tezans (xiii. 567.), who seems to be the same 
as the writer on altars and sacrifices. Some 
writers have inferred, from the kind of know- 
ledge which Plutarch ascribes to his master 
Ammonius, that he is the same person with 
this Ammonius of Lamprse. But where every- 
thing is so vague and obscure, nothing can 
be said with certainty. (Fabricius, Biblioth, 
Grtec. V. 7 1 2., who in p.722, &c mentions seve- 
ral other persons of the name of Ammonius.) 

Ammonius, a pebipatetic philosopher, 
who, although he is called ^iKoXay^arot, 
wrote nothing except some poems and de- 
clamations, which are now lost, unless the 
epigrams in the " Anthologia Gra;ca" be 
attributed to him. This Ammonius has some- 
times been confounded with Ammonius 
Saccas. 

Ammonius, a philosopher who lived about 
the time of the Emperor EDadrtan. He was 
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one of the teachers of Pliitarch, who speaks 
in high terms of his learning. He died at 
Athens; hut whether he was a native of 
Attica, and is the same as Ammonius Lam- 
prensis, of whom we have spoken above, or 
whether he was an Egyptian who settled in 
Attica, as Eonapius states (who, however, 
seems to confoond this Ammonius with Am- 
monias sumamed Saccas), cannot be decided. 
Plutarch wrote a life of his master Ammo- 
nios, which is not extant (Plutarch, De 
Adulatoris et Amid Discrinune, p. 70. ; Sym- 
poaiaca, iiL 1. ix. 15. ; Fabricius, Biblioth. 
t^rcK, V. 153, &c. 712, &c.) 

Ammonius, a Greek poet, according to 
Socrates and Nicephorus, wrote an epic poem 
on the war of the Goth Gainas, which was 
called Taiyln. In a. d. 438 he read it to the 
Emperor Theodosius II., who received it with 
^reat approbation. The two verses preserved 
in the ** Etymologicum Magnum *' (under 
fiSfuufTos) are probably a fragment of this 
poem. Whether the epigrams in the ** An- 
thologia Grseca," which are ascribed to an 
Ammonius, are the work of this poet Am- 
monius, or of Ammonius the peripatetic phi- 
losopher, to whom Porphyrins ascribes poems 
and show-speeches, cannot be decided. (Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth, GrcK, v. 722.') 

Ammonius, sumamed Saccas, ftom the 
circumstance of his being obliged in the 
early period of his life to gain his livelihood 
at Alexandria by carrying sacks, and acting 
as a porter in the market He lived at 
Alexandria about the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third century of our 
sera, and died there in a.d.241. He was 
the son of Christian parents, but afterwards 
embraced the heathen religion, to which he 
remained fiiithful to the end of his life. His 
low occupations during the early part of his 
life did not prevent his aspiring to higher 
things, and he seems to have studied philo- 
sophy with real enthusiasm and the most 
ardent desire for truth. The discord and 
the sectarian spirit of the philosophers of his 
time, who not only indulged in the most 
vehement polemics against one another, but 
also endeavoured to lower in public estima- 
tion the great founders of the philosophical 
schools to which they were opposed, especially 
Plato and Aristotle, deterred the earnest 
searcher after truth and unity among the 
conflicting elements from joining any par- 
ticular sect He placed himself between 
Plato and Aristotle, with the conviction that 
there must be a higher point of view from 
which the two might be reconciled. This 
higher point of view was, in his opinion, 
probably the common source of the systems 
of the two philosophers in the East. These 
or similar considerations led him to strike 
into a middle path, and he became the 
founder and the head of that eclectic school 
of philosophy which is commonly called 
New Platonism. The new system which he 
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built up, and which was an attempt to unite" 
within itself all the great elements of heathen 
philosophy, was intended to serve as a 
bulwark against the growing strength o£ 
Christianity; and this system, which main- 
tained itself for several centuries, was indeed 
the last great phenomenon of heathen in- 
tellect and philosophy. Ammonius Saccas 
did not write anything, but as a teacher he 
exercised an extraordinary influence, and 
among numerous disciples who flocked 
around him we need only mention such 
names as Longinus, Plotinus, Porphyrins, 
Herennius, and Origenes. (Brucker, Histor. 
Critica Philosophy ii. 205. ; Rosier, De Cotn- 
menlitiis PhiloaophicB Ammoniacce Fraudibus 
et Noxis, Tiibingen, 1786, 4to. ; Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grac. v. 701, &c. j Dehaut, Essai 
Historique aur la Vie et la Doctrine ^Am- 
tnonius Saccas, ^c. Brussels, 1836, 4to.) L. S. 

AMNER, JOHN, was organist of Ely 
cathedral in the reign of James I. He was 
the immediate successor of George Bancroft, 
havmg been elected in 1610, and the more 
remote one of Dr. Tye. He died at Ely in 
1641, and was succeeded by Robert Claxton. 

Dr. Tudway*s collection contains the follow- 
ing services and anthems by Amner : — 1. 
Morning and Evening Service in D minor. 

2. Morning and Evening Service in G major. 

3. Morning and Evening Service (called 
C(esar*s) in D minor. 

Anthems : — 4. " Oh come hither and 
hearken." 5. " Christ rising again." 6. " Oh 
sing unto the Lord." 7. ** I^rd, I am not 
high-minded." 8. "Remember not. Lord" 
(C). 9. " Sing, O heavens." 

Some of these are also preserved in Ely 
cathedral, as well as the following anthems : 
— 10. "Lord, in thy wrath" (C). 11. " O 
Lord, of whom." 12. " O God, my kmg." 
13. " Oh come hither" (C). 14. « A stranger 
here." 15. "0 ye little flock." 16. " I will 
sing unto the Lord" (C). The words of the 
anthems marked C are found in ClifTord's 
collection. 

The name of Ralph Amner, probably a 
son of John, appears in the list of " musicians 
and gentlemen of the chappell" at the 
coronation of Charles II. ; and in " Catch 
that catch can, or the Musical Companion, 
1667," is "a catch, instead of an epitaph, 
upon Ralph Amner (commonly called the 
Bull Speaker), who dyed 1664." John Am- 
ner published " Sacred Hymns of three, four, 
five, and six Parts for Voices and Viols, 
4to. 1615." {Muniments of Ely Cathedral; 
Tudway Collection (Brit Mus.) ; Clifford's 
Words of Anthems I Catch that catch can.) 

E T 

AMNON. [Absalom ; David.] 

AMNON, RABBI OF MENTZ (Mo- 
guntinus), (HVJUIDD p3D« "1). Accord- 
ing to the " Shalshelleth Hakkabbala " of R. 
Gedalia aben Jachija, this rabbi was contem- 
porary with R. Moses Bar Nachman, who is 
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better known as Napbrnnnides, and who lived 
about A.M. 5000 (^.d. 1240). R. Amnon is 
considered as a holy martyr by the Jews, 
who say that he was put to death by the 
bishop and magistrates of Mentx on account 
ot his refusing to become a Christian, and 
that on that occasion he composed the prayer 
which is used on new gear's day and on the 
day of expiation, which begins with the 
words " Give the strength of daily holiness." 
This prayer is in the "• Machzor,^' or Jewish 
service book, printed at Bologna for the 
Roman synagogue, a. h. 5301 (a. d. 1541), 
folio ; and alro in the ** Machxor " printed at 
Djrrenftirt, a. m. 5463 (a. d. 1703), 8vo. Both 
these books have a long note appended to 
this prayer, which gives a detailed account of 
the occasion on which it was composed, and 
of the execution, miraculous healing, and 
translation to heaven of R. Amnon. Father 
Bartolocci gives this note at full length m his 
^ Bibliotheca Rabbinica," with the addition of 
some very severe animadversions, in which he 
brands the whole story, and all similar ones 
related by the rabbis, as fklse, and seems 
greatly scandalised that the Jews should pre- 
tend to have holy men and martyrs, as well 
as the Christians, and proceeds to justify all 
the cruel persecutions of that people, by exile, 
fire, sword, and gallows, which he asserts 
were fully merited by them. The author 
of this story of R. Amnon is R. Ephraim 
Ben Jacob, who gives as his authority an 
anonymous writer, who says he copied it 
from an ancient ** Blachzor." R. Gedalia, in 
the " ShalshellethHakkabbala,"a]60 attributes 
another prayer to the same R. Amnon : which 
prayer was formerly in use among the Ger- 
man Jews. It conmienced "Come, hear." 
This prayer is in a " Machzor *' of the Ger- 
man Jews, which is among the manuscripts 
in the Vatican library. Bartolocci also cites 
another prayer from the ancient " Mach- 
zorim," or service books, as written by a R. 
Amnon. It begins "Pray, I beseech you, 
before God ; *' but he does not decide whether 
it is by the same or another R. Amnon. 
(Bartoloccins, Biblioth, Mag. Rabb, L 371— 
374. ; Wolfius, Biblioth. HeSr. i. 201 . iii. 1 28. ; 
R. Gedalia, ShaUhdleth Hakkabbala, p. 57.) 

C P H 
AMO, ANTONY WILLIAM, a' negrcJ 
bom in Guinea about the year 1703, was 
brought when an infant to Amsterdam, and 
presented in 1707 to Antony Ulric, duke of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel, a prince of some 
literary taste, and the author of several ro- 
mances. The duke gave him to his son 
Antony William, who at a proper a^e sent 
the young negro to study at the university 
of Halle, where in 1729, under the presidency 
of the Chancellor Ludwig, he sustained a 
thesis and published a dissertation " De Jure 
Manromm." He afterwards removed to the 
universi^^ of Wittenberg, where in 1734 he 
published another treatise, on the occasional 
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absence of sensation in the human mind while 
still present in the body: "Dissertatio in- 
auguralis philosophica de Humanse Mentis 
&ird0cta, sen Sensionis ac Facultatis sentiendi 
in Mente Humani Absentii et eamm in Cor- 
pore nostro organico ac vivo Pnesentia, quam 
publice defendet autor Ant Guil. Amo Gui- 
nea-Afer, Philosophie, etc. L. C. Magister." 
Wittenberg, 1734, 4to. At the end of this 
dissertation are printed several compliment- 
ary pieces addressed to the author; among 
others apparentiy (for there is some confu- 
sion in the statements of Gre^ire on the 
subject) a letter of congratulation from the 
rector and council of the university, in which 
they remind him that Terence was, like him- 
self, a native of Africa, and that several 
martyrs, learned men and fathers of the 
church, were bom there, while it was in a 
flourishing state, and before, by the extir- 
pation of Christianity, it had relapsed into 
barbarism. In a letter from the prsses or 
president of the thesis, he addresses Amo in 
the terms " vir nobilissime et clarissime," 
and declares that the dissertation is so well 
written that he has found it unnecessary to 
make any alterations in it Gregoire also 
speaks of the work in high terms : " it shows," 
he says, " a mind accustomed to meditation : 
the writer applies himself to establish the 
differences of phenomena between beings 
existing without life and living beings : a 
stone exists, but it does not live." In the 
same year Amo was pneses at a thesis sos- 
tained by John Theodore Mainer, " on those 
things which are suitable to the mind or body :" 
" Disputatio philosophica, continens Ideam 
distinctam eomm qu0 competunt vel Menti 
vel Corpori nostro vivo et organico.^' He 
was afterwards made a counsellor of state by 
the court of Berlin ; but on the death of his 
patron, the Duke of Brunswick, he quitted 
Europe. In the life of David Henry Gallandat, 
the founder of the Zeeland Scientific Society, 
it is stated that in 1753, on a voyage to the 
Gold Coast, he visited Amo at Axim. " He 
was living there like a hermit," according to 
Winckelman, the biographer of Gallandat, 
"and had the reputation of being a sooth- 
sayer. He spoke several languages — Hebrew, 
Greek, (?) Latin, French,German, and Dutch." 
He was then about fifty years of age. His 
father and sister were living a few days' jour- 
ney inland, and he had a brother who was a 
slave at Surinam. Amo afterwards left Axim, 
and removed to St Sebastian, a fort belong- 
ing to the Dutch at Chamah, another town on 
the Gold Coast, after which nothing ftulher 
is known of him. (Gr6goire, De la LitUra- 
ture desNigres, p. 198 — ^202.; Life of Gallan' 
dot by Winckelman, in VerhandeUngen uitae- 
geeven door het Zeeuwach Genoottchap der Tre- 
tenachappen, 1782, ix. 19,20.) T. W. 

AMO'LON or AMU'LON, archbishop of 
Lyon in the ninth century. His name is 
variously written; he gives it in his own 
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writings under the LatinUed form Amolo, 
and it U 80 written in the ancient chronicle 
of StBenigne at D^on: in other ancient 
writings he is called Amulo or Amnios, and 
by Trithemios, Hamulus : in the Chroniqnes 
de St Denis the name is given, in old French, 
Emulons. The place and the date of his 
birth are unknown ; he was a deacon of the 
cathedral of Lyon under Agobard [Aao- 
bard], whom he calls "• his pious fitther 
and predecessor," and to whom he repeatedly 
testifies his obligations ; which has given oc- 
casion to the supposition that he was brought 
up under Agobard in the church of Lyon. 
A few months after the death of Agobard 
(namely, on 16th Jan. 841) he was appointed 
his successor. In a.d. 846 he joined with 
several other archbishops and their suffra- 
gans in an admonition to the general assembly 
of the nobles of France, held at Epemay 
on the Mame by King Charles le Chauve ; 
but the admonition was slightingly treated 
by the assembly. As it is recorded that the 
admonition was on ecclesiastical matters, it 
is probable that it had reference to the 
assumption of church lands by laymen ; as 
we find Amolon the same year complaining 
of such usurpotioa in respect to the land of 
his own eharch of Lyon to the Emperor 
Lothaire, who by a decree ordered certain 
places to be restored to that church. This 
decree appears to have had little effect, as by 
another decree four years after (a. d. 850) 
the emperor repeated his order for the 
restitution of those possessions and of certain 
others. In the same year Amolon had some 
dispute with Lothaire, the cause and result of 
which are not known. He was in great favour 
with Charles le Chauve ; and by his interest 
at court was enabled to render some services 
to Pope Leo IV., which that pope has acknow- 
ledged in one of his letters. 

In the latter part of his life Amolon was 
involved in the controversy about predes- 
tination, which had been occasioned by the 
writings and exertions of the monk Gothes- 
calc of Orbais. He was probabl^^ led to en- 
gage in this controversy by the intervention 
of Uincmar, archbishop of Reims, one of the 
persecutors of Gothescalc Amolon is sup- 
posed to have died a.d. 852. Some modem 
writers, as Bouquet (in a note to the seventh 
volume of the Becetal dea HistorienSj ^.) and 
Ceillier (Autewa Sacris) fix his death on the 
31st of March of that ^ear. Baluze says that 
the time of his death is uncertain. 

Amolon appears to have eijoyed consider- 
able reputation among his contemporaries and 
in succeeding ages. Trithemius speaks of 
him as a dih^ent student of the Scriptures, 
skilled in ancient learning, and eminent for 
his acquaintance with Hebrew as well as 
Latin. The correctness of this last part of 
his eulogy has been called in question. 

The principal writings of Amolon are as 
follows : -~ 1. " Epistola ad Theodboldum 
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Episcopum Lingonenseoo." In this letter 
(which is supposed to have been written a.d. 
844) he advises Theodbold, bishop of Langres, 
one of his suffragans, who had requested his 
advice in the matter, to remove from the 
church certain relics of doubtfUl authenticity, 
by means of which miracles were affirmed to 
have been performed. This letter was first 
printed and published at Paris by Nicolas 
Camusat, a.d. 1633; and ia interesting as 
showing the credulity of the public mind, 
and as throwing light on some points of the 
ecclesiastical polity of the age. It was re- 
printed in Ija Lfmde*s '* Supplementa Con- 
ciliorum Gallise," fol. Paris, 1666 ; and 
about a century ago a French translation 
with notes was published. 2. ** Epistola ad 
Gothescalcum." This letter was addressed 
to Gothescalc about a.d. 851 or the begin- 
ning of 852, in consequence of some writings 
professing to be his having been pqt into 
Amolon's hands. These writings are not 
extant ; and from the manner in which Amo- 
lon replies to them, it has been inferred that 
the^ contained opinions different from those 
which are embodied in other writings of 
Gothescalc Mau^n and the authors of the 
" Histoire Littcraire de la France ** suspect 
that the supposed writings of the unfortunate 
monk, who was then in prison, were forged 
by his persecutor Hincmar, in order to pro- 
cure the sanction of Amolon to the condem- 
nation of Gothescalc; but Dupin contends 
that there is no ground for supposing forgery. 
This epistle to Gothescalc was first published 
by the Jesuit Sirmond, in a small 8vo. vo- 
lume, with some other tracts by divers au- 
thors, Paris, 1649. In the ancient manu- 
script which Sirmond used were two treatises 
on predestination, foreknowledge, grace, and 
free will, and a selection of passages on the 
same subject from the writings of St. Au- 
gustin. AH these Sirmond printed in the 
same volume as the letter, and appears to 
have thought that they were the works of 
Amolon, though he did not positively affirm 
that they were. The first treatise (which 
in the manuscript preceded Amolon*s letter) 
has been ascertained to be a work of Florus, 
a deacon of Lyon, contemporary with Amo- 
lon ; the second treatise, which has no title, 
and is apparently a fragment, followed the 
letter in the manuscript, and may probably, 
as well as the selections from St Augustin, 
be ascribed to Amolon, though there is no 
clear proof that they are his. 

All the above works of Amolon were pub- 
lished by Baluze in his edition of the works 
of St Agobard (2 vols. 8va Paris, 1666), and 
in the 1 4th voL of the *' Maxima Bibliotheca 
Veterum Patrum," 27 vols. fol. Lyon, 1677, 
and (with the exception of the selection 
from St Augustin) in the 13th vol. of Gal- 
land's " Bibliotheca Patrum," Vendee, 1779. 
The letter to Gothescalc and the second of the 
treatises which follow it were reprinted by 
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Manguin in his ** Vindicis PredestinationiB," 
2 torn. 4to. Paris, 1650. A translatiim of 
the letter to Gothescalc yraa published at 
Paris the same year. 3. ** Contra Jodseos 
Liber." This is mentioned by Trithemins, 
who quotes the first two words, ** Detestanda 
JudiDomm," by which it is identified with a 
treatise published at Dgon (a. d. 1656) by 
ChiflSet, who ascribed it to Raban or Raba- 
nus Manrus, archbishop of Mayence in the 
time of Amolon. {Gallia Christiana, torn. iv. ; 
Trithemins, Dt ScriptoribuM EceknaHicis ; 
Fabricius, BibUotheca Media et Infima La- 
tinitatis; Cave, Scriptorum EccUgutsticonim 
Historia Literaria ; Histoire LitUraire de la 
France, tome ▼. ; Ceillier, Autevre Sacrie, 
tome xviii. ; Dupin, NouveUe Bibliothique dee 
Autewra EccUeiaetiques ; Sirmond and Baluze, 
in their editions of Amolon*s writings.) 

J. C. M. 

AMOME'TUS C^fiAftyiros), a Greek au- 
thor who wrote a work on the Asiatic nation 
called Attaci, which is now lost Another 
work of Amometus was an account of a jour- 
ney up the Nile fh>m Memphis as far as the 
so-called well of Isis {iK Mtft^ms ia^irKovs), 
Of this work a few interesting fhigments are 
extant Eudocia and the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius mention a writer of the 
name of Atrometus, for which some critics 
have proposed to read Amometus. (Pliny, 
Hist Nat vi. 20. ; Antigonus Carystius, HiaL 
MirabiL p. 164. ; ^lian, Hiet Animal xvii. 
6. ; Scholiast on ApoUonius Rhodius, iii. 
1178.) L. a 

AMONTONS, GUILLAUME, an in- 
genious experimental philosopher of France, 
who, at a time when physical science was 
scarcely beyond its in&ocy, and when the 
instruments employed in its service had been 
recently invented, distinguished himself by 
his pneumatical and mechanical experiments, 
and by the improvements which he made in 
the means of determining the density, tem- 
perature, and humidity of the atmosphere. 

He was bom on the 3l8t of August, 1663, 
at Paris ; and his father, previously to going 
to reside in that city, had followed the pro- 
fession of an advocate in Normandy. ^ At an 
early age, in consequence of a severe illness, 
he became nearly deaf ; and thus he was, in 
some measure, rendered incapable of en- 
gaging in the usual occupations or of joining 
in the amusements of society. He appears to 
have had from nature a decided taste for 
philosophical inquiries, but it is probable that 
his misfortune, in part, disposed him to apply 
to scientific studies as a relief from the me- 
lancholy which a sense of his isolation pro- 
duced : his attention to such studies became 
unremitting, and he felt so strongly the in- 
terest which they inspired, that he declined, 
it is said, the use of the means which were 
prescribed for recovering the sense of hear- 
mg, lest a more extensive intercourse with 
the world should divert him from his fa- 
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▼ourite pursuit In 1699 he was elected a 
member of the Academic des Sciences, and 
the accounts of his researches are contained 
in several papers which were read at the 
sittings of that learned body and printed in 
its ** Memoires." The only work which he 
published independently is entitled ** Re- 
marques et Experiences physiques sur la 
Construction d'une nouvelle Clepsydre, sur 
les Barom^tres, Thermom^tres, et Hygro- 
mdtres." Paris, 1695. 

Amontons was the first who expressly 
stated that, with a given increase of tempera- 
ture, air will dilate itself the more as it is 
more dense ; and he determined by experi- 
ments its expansive force when at the temper- 
ature of boiling water, in terms of the mean 
pressure of the atmosphere. He assumes that 
air is elastic in consequence of the heat which 
it contains, and he infers that it can never 
cease to be compressible by the action of any 
external force. He has also the merit of 
being the first who made a series of experi- 
ments on the strength of men and animals, 
and on the friction of materials ; and fh)m 
those of the first kind he determined the 
weights which could be supported or moved, 
the distances to which burthens could be 
conveyed, and the times during which cer- 
tain exertions could be continued. From 
the others he was led to infer that when 
bodies are moved on planes, the friction is 
quite independent of the magnitude of the 
surface in contact ; and he investigated for- 
muUs for expressing its amount in machines. 
Experiments on friction have been greatly 
multiplied since that time, and it is now 
ascertained that the above principle is not 
correct : the law of friction, with respect to 
the surfiice in contact, has not yet however 
been accurately determined. 

Amontons was the inventor of a baro- 
meter, consisting of a column of mercury in 
a conical tube of glass, which was suspended 
in a vertical position, the upper or smaller 
end being closed, and the lower end open : 
the mercury was supported by the resistance 
of the atmosphere, which, varying in density, 
acted upwards wiUi more or less force on the 
base of the column, and thus caused the 
whole to ascend or descend in the tube. He 
also contrived a barometer consisting of two 
vertical columns of mercury, between which 
was a column of air, the whole being con- 
tained in a bent tube of glass. An instru- 
ment of this kind, slightly modified, is still 
occasionally constructed; but its only ad- 
vantage is, that its length is equal to about 
half of that of an ordinary barometer. In 
the "Memoires" of the Academy for 1705 
there is a paper by Amontons on the depres- 
sion of columns of mercury contained in 
glass tubes which have been cleaned with 
spirits of wine. This *' thermomdtre uni- 
versel '' was a column of mercury about thirty 
inches (English) long, in a tube which was 
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bent near the lower extremity, and termi- 
nated with a hollow ball. In consequence of 
an increase of heat in the atmosphere, the 
air in the ball and the mercury in the tube 
were caused to expand, and a scale of inches 
by the side of the latter served to indicate 
the temperature ; the height of the column of 
mercury bein^ corrected by adding or sub- 
tracting the difference between thirty inches 
and the height of the column of mercury in 
an ordinary barometer. His hygrometer 
consisted of a coloured liquid which was con- 
tained in a glass tube three feet long, with a 
hollow ball at each end ; and the lower ball, 
in which was a small orifice, was inclosed 
in a leather bag contidnin^ mercury. The 
variations in the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere being accompanied by a greater or 
less expansion of the leather, the liquid in 
the tube descended or ascended, and thus 
indicated the degree of the moisture in the 
air. Several of the hygrometers which have 
since been devised are founded on the same 
principle. 

Amontons has a claim to the honour of 
being one of the inventors of the telegraph, 
and it is said that about the year 1702, he 
twice made a public exhibition, in presence 
of* the royal family of France, of a process 
for communicating rapidly between places at 
great distances from one another. He pro- 
posed to establish a chain of persons, at cer- 
tain intervals, between the two extremities of 
the line of communication, as between Paris 
and Rome, and signals consisting of figures 
indicating letters of the alphabet were to be 
exhibited at one extremity of the line : these 
being observed by means of a telescope at 
the first intermediate station, were there to 
be repeated, and so on. In 1684, that is, 
about eighteen years earlier, Dr. Hooke read 
before the Royal Society of London a paper 
entitled " The way how to communicate one's 
mind at great distances," and there is a simi- 
larity in the processes of the English and the 
French philosophers; it is very probable, 
however, that the latter, when he announced 
his invention, was wholly unacquainted with 
what had been already proposed in this 
country. 

Amontons applied himself for a time to the 
study of architecture, and, as a branch of the' 
art, he cultivated drawing so far at least as 
to acquire a &cility in executing plans of 
ground and designs for edifices : he did not 
make a profession of architecture, but it ap- 
pears that he was occasionally employed in 
superintending the construction of public 
works. 

It is said that at the commencement of his 
philosophical career he attempted some con- 
trivance for producing perpetual motion. 
About that time the opinion that such a con- 
trivance was possible was entertained by 
man^ scientific men ; and it can scarcely be 
considered as a reproach to Amontons that, 
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in his youth, the same idea occupied his 
mind. The attempt failed, as may be sup- 
posed, but it is probable that it had the salu- 
tary effect of prompting him to study pro- 
foundly the laws of mechanical action. 

Amontons enjoyed good health till he was 
about forty-two years of age, when an inter- 
nal inflammation suddenly took place and 
terminated his useful life : he dicKl October 
11. 1705. 

He appears to have been a man of great 
modesty and disinterestedness : he made no 
effort to court the favour of the great for the 
purpose of advancing his fortune ; and the 
distinction which he obtained among the 
learned was that to which, by his talents 
alone, he was justly entitled. (^Mimoires 
de VAcadimie Rayale des Sciences, 1696 to 
1705 ; Eloge d'AmontonSf by Fontenelle in 
the Huioire de VAcadimie^ 1 705.) J. N. 

AMORE'TTI, CARLO, was bom at 
Oneglia, in the territory of Genoa, in the 
year 1 740. His fkther was a merchant ; and 
from the circumstance of his having held the 
commission of captain in the burgher guard 
of his town, it has been inferred £at he was 
a man of some note among his townsmen. 

Carlo studied theology, and actually took, 
while yet little more tluui a boy, the vows in 
the order of St Augustine. He lectured on 
canon law for a short time in the university 
of Parma. He did not, however, feel a very 
decided vocation to a clerical career, and 
obtained, what seems to have been no very 
difficult matter in Italy about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the Pope's licence to 
resume the secular character. Having laid 
aside the monastic habit, he devoted himself 
to the study of physical science and natural 
history. Similarity of pursuits led to an 
intimacy with the Abati Fortis and Yenini, 
and Padre Soave, which ripened into firiend- 
ship. 

In 1772 Amoretti was prevailed upon to 
quit Parma and accept the sitoation of tutor 
in the Cusani fiimily. The esteem and pa- 
tronage of that fsanily rendered his position in 
Milan agreeable, and he continued to make 
that city his home for the rest of his life. 

In 1775 Amoretti began, in conjunction 
with Padre Soave, to publish a collection of 
the most interesting essays and memoirs of 
the European literati, under the title *' Scelta 
di Opuscoli interessanti." In the course of 
three years thirty-six volumes of this pub- 
lication appeared, when the editors, fearing 
that the utility or sale of the work might be 
injured by the excessive number of small 
volumes, changed its form and title. The 
first volume of the ^ Opuscoli Scelti sulle 
Scienze e sulle Arti," in quarto, appeared at 
Milan in 1778, and the twenty-second and 
last at the same city in 1803. The series 
contains a large number of important me- 
moirs, some published from manuscripts, 
others translated or reprinted from the 
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Transactions of the most celebrated societies 
of Europe. 

Encouraged by Fnmftgnlli, Amoretti un- 
dertook to translate Winckelmann's "History 
of the Arts of Design among the Ancients." 
The translation was published at Milan in 
1799, in two volumes quarto, with the title 
**Storia delle Arti del Disegno presso gli 
Antichi di Giovanni Winkelmann ; tradotta 
dal Tedesco: con Note originali degli 
Editori.** The editors were the Cistercian 
monks of Milan ; but in their pre&tory ad- 
dress they state that the translation was done 
entirely by Amoretti, and that the most im- 
portant of the notes were from his pen. This 
work gave him an Italian reputation. The 
other translations published by Amoretti may 
as well be mentioned here. They were — 
from the German, Sonnenfels' " Essay on the 
Abolition of Torture," and Suiter's "Journey 
from Berlin to Nice;" fivnn the Latin, Mit- 
terpacher's " Elements of Agriculture." 

In 1783 Amoretti was elected secretary of 
the Society Patriotica of Milan, founded by 
Maria Theresa in 1776 for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and the useful arts. He 
continued to fiU this office for fifteen years, 
at the end of which the society was dis- 
solved. 

In 1784 he published a life of Leonardo 
da Vinci, which raised still higher the repu- 
tation he had gained by his translation and 
notes upon Winckelmann. In compiling this 
biography he availed himself of the MSS. of 
Leonardo preserved in the Ambrosian library. 
The titie of the work is : — " Memorie sto- 
riche sii la Vita, gli Studi, e le Opere di 
Leonardo da Vinci. Milano, 1784," 8va This 
work has been reprinted several times, and 
has been included in the " Raccolta di Clas- 
sici Italian! " published in 1809. 

The most important of Amoretti's works, 
and that upon which in all likelihood his 
reputation will ultimately rest, was published 
in 1794 : it is entitied " Viaggio da Mihmo 
ai tre Laghi," and contains a large and in- 
teresting accumulation of information re- 
specting the political and natural history and 
geography of the Lago Maggiore, the lakes 
of Como and Lugano, and the district in 
which they are situated. The author subse- 
quentiy undertook various excursions among 
the Alps of Savov, and to Vienna and the 
south of Italy, in the course of which he had 
opportunities of extending and maturing the 
observations he published in his journey to 
the hikes. These appendices to his gr^t 
work are to be found in his " Opuscoli scelti" 
mentioned above, and in the transactions of 
dififerent societies to which he belonged. The 
"Viaggio," published originally in 1794 at 
Milan, was reprinted there in 1803 and 
1806. 

Amoretti was in 1797 elected one of the 
oonservaton of the Ambrosian library, or, as 
Uiey are called, *' Dottori del CoUegio Am- 
▼OL. n. 



brosiano." His closer connection with that 
invaluable collection led to his publishing 
two MSS. which it contains of considerable 
importance to comparative geography. The 
fint in importance, and also in the order of 
publication, was Pigafetta's account of the 
first voyage round the world by the squadron 
under the command of Magalhaens. The 
place to speak at length of this work is in 
the life of Pigafetta : here it will be sufficient 
to state that Amoretti prefeuses the narrative 
with a brief sketch of the progress of mari- 
time discovery, and an historical account of 
the MS., and has added an essay on naviga- 
tion, ftom a MS. bound up along with it The 
book appeared at Milan in 1803, and a French 
translation of it, also by Amoretti, was pub- 
lished at Paris in the same year. The 
Parisian edition contains a translation of 
Murr's life of Martin Behaim. The Italian 
edition is in quarto, the French in octavo. 
The titie of the former is " Primo Viaggio 
intomo al Globo Tbrracqueo ; ossia Raggua- 
glio della Navigazione alle Indie Orientate 
per la Via d' Occidente, fiitta dal Cavaliere 
Antonio Piggafetta Patricio Vicentino suUa 
Squadra delCapitano Magaglianos negli Anni 
1519-22; ora publicato per la prima Volta, 
tratto da un Codice MS. della Biblioteca Am- 
brosiana di Milano, e corredato di Note da 
Carlo Amoretti Dottore del CoUegio. Ambro- 
siano, con un Transunto del Trattato di Navi- 
gazione dello stesso Autore. In Milano, 1800." 
The apocryphal voyage of Maldonado was 
also published by Amoretti both in French 
and Italian. We have only seen the former 
edition. It is printed at Piacenza, and its 
titie-page is " Voyage de la Mer Atiantique 
k rOcean Pacifique par le Nord-ouest dans la 
Mer glaciale, par le Capitaine Laurent Ferrer 
Maldonado, TAn 1588 : traduit d'un MS. 
Espagnol, et suivi d'un Discours qui en de- 
montre TAuthenticite et la Veracite. Par 
Charles Amoretti. Plaisance, 1812." Amo- 
retti maintains stoutiy the truth of the nar- 
native : but it is scarcely necessary to say 
that his arguments are far fh>m conclusive. 

In 1805 Amoretti published in French, 
" Le Guide des E'trangers en Milan," a 
correct and neat little work. He was created, 
in the same year, a knight of the order, of 
the Iron Crown ; he was nominated a member 
of the Institute of Italy, and one of the council 
of Mines. His circumstances, however, con- 
tinued unimproved : he remained a poor man 
to the hist 

In 1808 he published " Ricerche fisiche e 
storiche snlla Rabdomanzia," which is littie 
more than a reprint of several papers on the 
powen of the divining rod in the discovery 
of water and metallic ores. Amoretti's re- 
marks on this subject imply a considerable 
amount of credulity. He also wrote, in 1808, 
the prefSMse for a periodical commenced in 
that year by a literary society in Milan, under 
the titie " Giomale della Societa d*Incoreg- 
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giamento delle Scienze e ddle Arti stabilita 
in Milano ;" and he contributed a few papers 
of no great consequence to the work. Among 
others, one of the first notices of the inven- 
tion of lithography that appeared in Italy. 
In 1810 he published a paper on turf and 
lignite considered as a sulMtitute for wood 
used as fuel, reprinted from the second part 
of the memoirs o^ ** Instituto Nazionale Ita- 
lian©." 

Carlo Amoretti closed an active and useful 
literary life on the 25th of March, 1816. He 
occupies a respectable position among the 
men of letters of modem Italy, a class of 
writers less known in England than their 
industry and accuracy deserve. (Lombard!, 
Storia deUa Letteratura Italiana del Secclo 
XVIIl. Modena, 1828 ; Life of Amoretti by 
Weiss in the Supplement to &e Biographie 
UnivereeUe. All Amoretti's publications men- 
tioned above have also been consulted in com-, 
piling this sketch.) W. W. 

AMORE'TTI, MARr A PELLEGRFNA, 
a cousin of Carlo Amoretti, born at Oneglia 
in 1756, and died in the flower of life on the 
12th of October, 1787. She is the only female 
who has obtained the degree of doctor of laws 
in Italy except Bassi of Bologna. Maria 
Pellegrina maintained theses in philosophy 
in public at Pavia, against all who chose to 
appear as disputants, in her fifteenth year, 
and received her degree from the university 
in her twenty -first. She composed atreatise 
on the law of dower among the Romans 
(<*De jure Dotium apud Romanos"), which 
was printed after her death. She had the re- 
putation of modesty and piety. (Lombardi, 
Storia deOa Letteratura Italiana del Secolo 
XVIIL) W. W. 

AMOREUX, PIERRE JOSEPH, was 
bom at Beaucaire in Languedoc in 1741. In 
1761 he accompanied his father, Guillaume 
Amoreux, who had for some time been a 
physician at Beaucaire, to Montpellier. He 
received the diploma of doctor of medicine 
at Montpellier m 1762, became an Associate 
of the Royal Society of Sciences there in 
1764, and soon afterwards, in conjunction 
with his father, was appointed librarian to 
the faulty of medicine. He held for a short 
time a professorship of natural history, and 
died in 1824, at Montpellier. 

P. J. Amoreux was the author of numer- 
ous essays in medicine, natural history, bio- 
graphy, agriculture, &c, of which Quenurd and 
Callisen (under the name of " M. Amoreux, 
fils") have given lists, in which they have 
omitted only some of the numerous papers 
contributed to the medical and scientific jour- 
nals. The following are the most important 
of his works : — 1. " Tentamentum de NoxA 
Anunalium." Montpellier and Avignon, 1762, 
4to. ; his inaugural dissertation on part of the 
same subject as a subsequent larger work. 
2. "Traitd de TOlivier." MontpeUier, 1784, 
8va 3. ** Recherches et Experiences sur les 
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divers Lichens, dont on pent faire Usage dans 
la Medecine et dans les Arts." Lyon,l 787, 8vo. ; 
a prize essay sent to the Academy of Sciences 
of Lyon. 4. ** Notice des Insectes de la France 
reputes venimeux." Paris, 1789, 8vo. ; which 
is also a prixe essay, in answer to a question 
proposed by the Academy of Lyon. The 
subject is fully treated in regard to both its 
medical and its historical parts. It is Amo- 
reux' best work. 6. '* Dissertation sur lea 
Pommes d'Or des Hesperides." 1800, 8vo. 
7. ** Essai Historique et Litteraire sur la Me- 
decine des Arabes." Montpellier, 1805, 8vo. 
This was published to try, as he says, the 
taste and the indulgence of the public, before 
he undertook a new edition of the Histories 
of Medicine of Leclerc and Freind, on which 
he had been long engaged in writing notes. It 
is not well executed ; and the histories never 
appeared. 8. ** E'tat de la Vegetation sous le 
Climat de Montpellier, ou E'poques de la 
Fleuraisons et des Productions Yegetales." 
Montpellier, 1809, 8vo. 9. ** Precis Historique 
de I'Art Vet^rinsdre, pour servir d'lntroduc- 
tion in un Bibliographic Veterinaire gen^rale." 
Montpellier, 1810, 8vo. His biographical 
works were notices of the lives of h^ &ther, 
Guillaume Amoreux, L. Joubert, Antoine 
Gouan, and Pierre Richer de Belleval, bota- 
nists and doctors of medicine of Montpellier. 
(Carrere, Biblioth^que de MSdecine; Querard, 
Im France Littiraire ; Callisen, Mediciniaches 
SchrifUteUer-Lexicon ; Amoreux' Works,) 

J. P. 

AMORO'SI, ANTO'NIO. an Italian 
painter of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, a native of the Comunanza of As- 
coli in the Piceno, and the scholar of the 
Cav. Giuseppe Ghezzi, also a painter of 
AscolL Amorosi painted historical and re- 
ligious pieces, but he is better known for his 
humorous and characteristic pictures of low 
life, which the Italians term bambocciate, so 
called from the nickname of Bamboccio 
given by them to Peter Laer, the first who 
acquired a reputation in Italy by pictures of 
this class. Amorosi's pictures exhibit both 
fhn and satu*e : " and," says Lanzi, *' if his 
colouring had been a little more brilliant, his 
works would be equal to the Flemish pictures 
of the same kind." In the accessories of his 
pictures he displayed great ability for archi- 
tectural, landscape, and animal painting. His 
historical pieces are not numerous ; there are 
a few pictures by him in some of the churches 
in Rome, and in the Piceno, and there is a 
painted hall by him in the town-house of 
Civitavecchia. (Pascoli, Vite d£ Pittori^ J-c, 
Modemi ; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, Src.) 

R.N.W. 

AMOROSY, PODOBAYDIV. [Podo- 

BATDIV.] 

AMOROSY, PROTASOV. [Protasov.] 

AMORT, CASPAR, a clever Bavarian 

painter bom in the Jachenau, near Benedikt- 

baiem, in 1612. He commenced punting 
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when yerj young -with J. Donaner at Munich, 
and made such progress, that in 1663 he was 
sent to complete his studies in Italy, with a 
pension firom the Bavarian goremment In 
Italy, the works of Carava^o most engaged 
his attention. He established himself at 
Munich, and painted many pictures there for 
the palace of the Elector, and for yarious 
churches and oonyents in different parts of 
Bavaria. There are altar-pieces by Amort 
in the metropolitan church of Munich, in the 
Franciscan church at Ingolstadt, and in the 
church of Flinsbach ; that in the first-men- 
tioned church represents Christ appearing to 
St Thomas ; that in the second, Christ bear- 
ing his cross ; and that in the third, the 
stoning of St, Stephen, said to be an excellent 
work. He died at Munich in 1675. (Li- 
powsky, Baieruches Kungdet'LexiccnJ) 

R. N. W. 

AMORT, EUSE'BIUS, a German eccle- 
siastic and writer of the eighteenth century. 
He was bom the 15th of November, 1692, at 
a place called Bibermiihle, near Tobi, on the 
Isar, in Upper Bavaria, and received the 
earlier pan of his education at Munich. 
From Munich he went to Polling, or PoUin- 
gen, in Upper Bavaria, where he entered 
into the coU^ and church of St Cross and 
St Saviour, belonging to the regular canons 
of St Augustin, of the congregation of Late- 
ran, and was ordained priest a. d. 1717. He 
applied himself assiduously to stndy, and 
became profiessor of philosophy, theology, and 
canon Uiw, which he taught in the colle^ with 
considerable reputation. With the view of 
promoting the cultivation of knowledge, he 
formed, with the assistance of his friends 
Gelasius Hieber and Agnell Kandler, a 
learned society which was entitled '^Der 
Baiersche Musenberg ** (" The Bavarian 
Mount of the Muses '*), or, ** Academia Ca- 
rolo-Albertina." This society was instru- 
mental in dispelling the ignorance which 
had prevailed in Upper Bavaria, in pro- 
moting the cultivation of knowledge, and in 
diffusing a better taste. Its Transactions, 
edited by Amort, appeared at intervals (a. d. 
1722—1740), in 6 vols. 8vo., under the title 
of ** Parnassus Boicus, oder neu neueroff- 
neter Musenberg" ("The Bavarian Par- 
nasnus, or, the newly opened Hill of the 
Muses"). He was made librarian of the 
college of Pollingen, as appears by the title- 
page of a work published m 1725. He held 
at that time the professorship of theology in 
the college. 

His literary merit attracted the notice of 
Cardinal Lercari, titular archbishop of Na- 
zianzus, and protector of the congregation of 
Lateran, to which Amort belonged. Some of 
his works were dedicated to the cardinal, 
who made him his chaplain and took him 
with him to Rome, where he was in the hitter 
part of 1734, as appears by the dedication of 
his treatise on indulgences to Pope Clement 
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XII. At a hiter period he became chapUun 
also to the bishop of Augsburg, and dean of 
the church of Pollingen. In a. d. 1759 he 
was chosen a member of the Electoral Aca- 
demy of the Sciences at Munich. He died 
on the 5th of February, a«d. 1775, in his 
eighty-third year. 

Amort was a xealous supporter of the 
doctrines and claims of the Roman Catholic 
church. He asserted the supremacy of the 
pope, not only in spiritual things, but in 
secular also ; and defended the Inquisition, 
forcible conversions, and all other means by 
which the church of Rome had thought fit to 
enforce its creed or vindicate its authority. 
He contended for the canon law being pre- 
ferred in the spiritual courts to the laws of 
the land. On the other hand, he struggled 
against man^ old prejudices, and contended 
that the visions and revelations of modem 
times were the fruits either of imposture or 
of an enthusiastic imagination. He was an 
ardent votary of science, a learned theologian 
and canonist, and one of those to whom Ba- 
varia is much indebted for the advancement 
of literature. The principal of his works, 
which are ver^ numerous, are as follows : — 
1. " Nova Philosophiffi Planetarum et Artis 
criticse Systemata." 4to. Niimberg, 1723. In 
the "^ Acta Eruditorum" (Leipzig, 1724) there 
is mentioned, as published with these trea- 
tises, the first part of a system of " Philoso- 
phy," embracing treatises on logic and me- 
taphysics. The whole system of philosophy 
appears to have been designed to comprehend 
physics, ethics, economics, politics, mathema- 
tics, and medicine. The treatise on the 
planets is worthy of notice as maintaining 
the immobili^ of the earth, in opposition to 
the system of Copernicus, and propounding 
several curious notions. An analysis of the 
system of Amort is given in the " Acta Eru- 
ditorum " (Leipzig, 1724), and in J. F. Weid- 
ler's "Historia Astronomias." 4to. Witten- 
berg, 1741. In the ** Acta Eruditomm ** is a 
brief analysis of the treatises on ** Criticism ** 
and " Philosophy." 2. •« Philosophia Pol- 
lingana," published in 1 vol. fbl. 1730, at 
Augsburg, and reprinted at Venice in 5 vols. 
8vo. 1734, and m 4 vols. 12mo. 1740—1744. 
We presume that this work contains the 
remaming treatises, if not the whole of the 
extensive course which Amort had promised. 

3. "Scutum Kempense." 4to. Cologne, 1725. 

4. "Plena et succincta Informatio de Statu 
totius Controversial, &c" 8vo. Augsburg, 
1725. In the former of these two works 
Amort vindicates the title of Thomas k 
Kempis to the authorship of the well-known 
work "De Imitatione Christi" ("On the 
Imitation of Christ ") ; in the latter he g^ves 
a review of the whole controversy, and vin- 
dicates anew the claim of Thomas k Kempis. 
He published many years afterwards a third 
work on the subject. 5. "Brevier eines 
guten Christen " (" A good Christian's 
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Breviary*')* 8vo. Augsburg, 1 735, frequently 
reprinted. 6. " De Origine, Progressu, Valore 
ac Fructu Indulgentiarum." foil Augsburg, 
1735, reprinted at Venice, fol. 1738, and a 
supplement, folio, at Augsburg, 1 739. 7. " Le- 
bensbeschreibungen der Patriarchen, Jesu, 
Mariii, und der Apostel und Evangelisten " 
(** Lives of the Patriarchs, Jesus, Mary, 
and the Apostles and Evangelists "), 4 vols. 
4to. Augsburg, 1741. He appears also to 
have written lives of the saints. 8. " RegulsD 
tutffi de Revelationibus, Visionibus, et Appa- 
ritionibus privatis.** 8vo. Augsburg, 1744. 
In this and some of his subsequent works he 
attacked the pretended revek^ons of Maria 
de Agreda. [Agreda, Maria de.] One of 
his works on this subject, ** Nova Demon- 
stratio de Falsitate Revelationum Agreda- 
narum," 4to. Augsburg, 1751, was suppressed 
by order of the Elector of Bavaria. 9. " De- 
monstratio critica Religionis Catholicse." fol. 
Venice, 1744. 10. " Disquisitiones dogma- 
ticsB " or " Disquisitiones theologies." 4to. 
Venice, 1745. 11. "Judicia de Wolfiana 
Philosophia et Leibnitiana Physica.'* 4to. 
Frankfort, 1746. 12. «* Vetus Disciplina Ca- 
nonicorum regularium et secularium," &c. 
2 vols. 4to. Venice, 1748. 13. "Theologia 
eclectica, moralis, et scholastics," 4 vols. fol. 
or 23 (24 according to Ersch and Gruber) 
vols. 8vo. Augsburg, 1752. 14. **Abhand- 
lung von Anrufung der Heiligen " (" A Trea- 
tise on the Invocation of the Saints "), 8vo. 
Au^burg, 1756. 15. "Elementa Juris Ca- 
nonici veteris et modemi," 3 vols. 4to. Ulm, 
1767 ; reprinted at Ferrara, 1763. 16. " Vin- 
dicise Jurisdictionis ecclesiasticse, adversus 
Seculi modemi Politicos." 4to. Uhn, 1757. 
17. " Theologia moralis." 2 vols. 4to. Venice, 
1757, repeatedly republished. We rather 
believe Uiat the " Ethic4i Christiana," 8vo. 
Augsburg, 1758, mentioned by Adelung, is 
a reprint of this work. 

These works show the industry and fer- 
tilitpr of Amort as an author, and indicate the 
variety and extent of his studies arnd attain- 
ments. He brought out a new edition of the 
" Dictionarium Selectorum Casuum Con- 
scientisQ " of Pontas, 2 vols. fol. Augsburg, 
1733 ; and of the work "De Privilegiis Re- 
ligiosomm " of Rupert Griiber, 4to. Augs- 
burg, 1747. He left several manuscripts, 
especially a Church History, ready for the 
press. (Ersch and Griiber, AUgem, En- 
cyclopddie ; Adelung, Supplement to Jocher*s 
AUgem. Gelehrien Lexicon ; Acta Erttdito- 
rum; and TVor*« of Amort) J. C. M. 

AMORY, THOMAS. This eccentric in- 
dividual was the son of Counsellor Amory, 
who attended William IIL in Ireland, and 
was appointed secretary for the forfeited 
estates in that kingdom, where he possessed 
extensive property in the county of Clare. 
The counsellor was, according to the state- 
ment of his grandson in the " Gentleman's 
Magazine," the youngest brother of Amory, 
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or Darner, the miser, whom Pope calls " the 
wealthy and the wise." Thomas was not 
bom in Ireland, as some accounts state ; but 
little is recorded of his earlj^ life. He was 
bom about 1691, and is said to have been 
educated for the profession of physic, though 
it does not appear that he ever followed that 
or any other profession. About 1757 he was 
living in a very secluded way upon a small 
fortune, in Westminster ; and he had also a 
country residence at Bedfont, near Hounslow. 
He was married, and had a son named 
Robert, who practised for many vears at 
Wakefield in Yorkshire as a physician. 
That gentleman, in consequence of the pub- 
lication of some erroneous particulars re- 
specting his father in the " St James's 
Chronicle," addressed a letter to the " Gentle- 
man's Magazine," in November, 1788, at 
which time his father was still living, ap- 
parently at Wakefield, although he had long 
ceased to see company. He died on the 25th 
of the same month, at the age of ninety- 
seven. 

In 1751, on the publication of Lord Or- 
rery's remarks on the life and writings of 
Swift, Amory announced, in the " Whitehall 
Evening Post" of December 12. the pub- 
lication of " A Letter to Lord Orrery, in 
answer to what his Lordship says in his 
late Remarks in praise of Swift's Sermon on 
the Trinity ;" in which he proposed to vindi- 
cate the divinity of the &vt person of the 
Trinity, and to convince his lordship, if he 
had a mind open to conviction, that the 
tritheistic discourse alluded to, instead of 
being the masterpiece which he considered it, 
was " in reality the most senseless and des- 
picable performance that ever was produced 
by ordu^oxy to corrupt the divine religion 
of the blessed Jesus." Chalmers, whose long 
account of Amory's writing was abridged 
from a still longer article m the preceding 
edition of the " General Biographical Dic- 
tionary," was unable to discover whether this 
pamphlet was ever printed. In 1755 Amory 
published, in 1 vol. 8vo., " Memoirs of several 
Ladies of Great Britain ; interspersed with 
Literary Reflections, and Accounts of Anti- 
quities and curious Things : in several Let- 
ters." This curious work was reprinted in 
1769, in 2 vols. 12mo. ; and a continuation 
was promised, but never appeared. The 
ladies whose memoirs are given were all, 
like Amory himself, zealous Unitarians, iu 
addition to which they are made beautiful, 
learned, and ingenious ; but Chalmers says 
that their characters are "truly ridiculous, 
and probably the offspring of fiction." The 
" Retrospective Review " contains a notice of 
this work, by a writer who formed a very 
different estimate of Amory's work from that 
given by Chalmers. He styles the memoirs 
" a Unitarian romance," and states that the 
design of the book was evidently to diffuse 
the author's principles, and that it is as sin- 
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gular as its execution is entertaining. The 
second part of the memoirs, announced at the 
end of the second rolume of the edition of 
1769, was to have contained an account of 
Dean Swift, with whom Amorj, who appears 
to have resided for a time in Dublin, says he 
was well acquainted, although he was never 
within his house. " I am sure,*' he says, " I 
knew him better than any of those friends 
he entertained twice a week at the deanery, 
Stella excepted. I had him often to my- 
self in his rides and walks, and have studied 
his soul when he little thought what I 
was about As I lodged for a ^ear within 
a few doors of him, I knew his times of 
going out to a minute, and generally nicked 
the opportunity. He was fond of com- 
pany upon these occasions, and glad to have 
any rational person to talk to; for, what- 
ever was the meaning of it, he rarely had 
any of his friends attending him at his 
exercises. One servant only, and no com- 
panion, he had with him as often as I 
have met him, or came op with him. What 
gave me the easier access to him was my 
bein^ tolerably well acquainted with our 
politics and lustory; and knowing many 
places, things, people, and parties, civil and 
religious, of his beloved England/' Amory 
states that he was unknown to Swift, and 
pretended ignorance of his person until he 
was compelled to recognise him, by being 
put into his seat at St Patrick's. This pre- 
tended ignorance gave him an opportunity 
of conversing more fk'eely with Swift than 
he could otherwise have done. ^ The dean 
was," he says, "proud beyond all other 
mortals I have seen, and quite another man 
when he was known." On the original pub- 
lication of the " Memoirs," the strictures of 
the periodical press called forth a pamphlet 
entitled **A Letter to the Reviewers, occa- 
sioned by their Account of a Book called 
* Memoirs by a Lady.'" The letter is signed 
** Maria de Large," and some remarks added 
to it bear the name "Anna Maria Ck>m- 
wallis ; " but it is believed that Amory himself 
was the author. 

In 1756 appeared, in Svo., the first volume 
of " The Life of John Buncle, Esq. ; con- 
taining various Observations and Reflections 
made in several parts of the world, and 
many extraordinary Relations ; " the second 
volume was published in 1766. It was re- 
printed in 4 vols. 12mo., and an edition ap- 
pear^ as recently as 1825, in 3 vols. l2mo. 
This book, in which it has been supposed 
Amory intended to sketch a picture of his 
own character and adventures, may be con- 
sidered in some measure as a supplement to 
his ** Memoirs." It is supposed that Amory 
also published many political and religious 
tfvcts, poems, and songs. Chalmers observes 
that, •* if we may judge from Mr. Amory's 
writings, the amusement they may afford 
cannot fitil to be checked by the recollection 
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that they are the effusions of a mind evidently 
deranged." " He appears," it is added, *♦ to 
have travelled in search of Unitarians as 
Don Quixote in search of chivalrous adven- 
tures, and probably fh)m a similar degree of 
insanity." From this imputation, which, 
from the terms in which it is expressed, is 
not calculated to gain much credit, Amory's 
character is warmly defended in the review 
of his writings above alluded to, which styles 
his " Memoirs " and " Life of John Boncle " 
two of the most extraordinary productions of 
British intellect, and, without disputiog his 
enthusiastic promulgation of Unitarian prin- 
ciples, assigns to him a deep veneration for 
the New Testament, an intense conviction of 
its truth, a vivacious temperament, a social 
heart, great erudition, and acute reasoning 
powers. (Chalmers, Biographical Dictionary; 
Gentleman's Magazine, Iviii. 1062. ; lix. 107. 
322. ^ RetFoepeetive Review, vi. 100 — 1 13.) 

J. T. S. 
AMORY, THOMAS, an eminent dis- 
senting divine of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation, was bom at Taunton in Somerset- 
shire, in the month of January, 1700. His 
parents, who were persons of great piety, 
destined him ftom early life for the ministry, 
and gave him a suitable education. He 
received his first classical instruction under 
the Rev. Mr. Chadwick at Taunton. In 1717 
he was admitted a student at the Dissenting 
Academical Institution in his native town, of 
which the Rev. Stephen James, and the Ilev. 
Henry Grove, who was his maternal uncle, 
were then the tutors; and in 1722, at the 
end of the five years' course, passed the cus- 
tomary examination with great credit With 
the view of enlarging his knowledge of the 
higher branches of mathematical and natural 
science, he then placed himself under the 
tuition of Mr. John Eames, an eminent ma- 
thematician, who conducted a dissenting aca- 
demical institution near London, and who 
was the friend and occasional assistant of 
Sir Isaac Newton. Returning to Taunton, 
he entered on his ministerial profession, by 
becoming an occasional assistant preacher to 
some of the dissenting congregations in that 
town and the neighbourhood. Mr. James 
d^ng about the year 1 725, Amory succeeded 
him as classical and mathematical tutor at 
the academy, and discharged his duties with 
ability and reputation.. In 1730 he received 
ordination, according to the form then in 
use among the Engbsh Presbyterian dissen- 
ters, and became the pastor of a congregation 
at Taunton. On the death of Mr. Grove in 
1738, he was appointed principal tutor; an 
office in which, by his integrity, learning, 
and amiable temper, he won the respect of 
persons of all classes, including those of the 
established church, among whom he had 
many personal friends. He formed an ac- 
quaintance with, and became the occasional 
correspondent of, Mrs. Rowe, who addressed 
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to him some letters which are inserted in her 
published works. 

In 1759 Mr. Amory accepted an invitation 
to remove to London, and to become the 
colleague of Dr. Samuel Chandler at the 
chapel in the Old Jewry ; of which, on the 
death of Chandler in 1766, Amory became 
the sole pastor. Mr. Amory's success and 
popularity in London as a preacher were 
not commensurate with the expectations of 
his fHends ; although his sermons were full 
of valuable matter, carefdlly composed, and 
marked by strong devotion and benevolence ; 
and his delivery was distinct and impressive. 
He was attended however by many judicious 
persons, and kept up to the last a consider- 
able congregation. 

Soon after he settled in London, he was 
chosen morning preacher at Newington 
Green, as the associate of Dr. Richard Price, 
aud was appointed one of the weekly lee- 
turers at Salters' HalL The trustees of Dr. 
Daniel Williams's charities also chose him 
to be one of their number. In 1772, when 
the Protestant dissenting ministers deter- 
mined upon an application to parliament 
to be relieved from the obligation imposed 
upon them by the Act of Toleration, to sub- 
scribe several of the thirty-nine articles, as 
the condition of exercising their ministerial 
profession, Amory was named as one of the 
committee to whom the mana^ment of that 
important proceeding was mtrusted. In 
1768, the University of E^nburgh conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity. Dr. Amory continued to discharge 
without interruption his nunisterial and 
other duties till 1774. On the 16th of June 
of that year he was attacked by a paralytic 
disorder, of which he died on the 24th of 
that month. He was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. 

Dr. Amory was married in 1741 to Miss 
Mary Baker, the daughter of a dissenting 
minister in the borough of Southwark, and 
by her he had several children. His son 
became an eminent banker in London, and 
some of his descendants now occupy there 
stations of high respectability. 

Dr. Amory, though not a man of brilliant 
talents, possessed a mind of considerable 
power, improved by careful cultivation. He 
inherited fh>m his parents a pious and de- 
votional spirit, which through life manifested 
itself in tiie mildness of his temper, and ob- 
tained for him the cordial affection of his 
acquaintance. In his views of Christian 
doctrine he adopted a modification of the 
Arian system, corresponding with the theo- 
logical opinions of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

Dr. Amory was the author of many works, 
the principal of which are the following : — 
1. Eighteen Sermons, preached on several 
occasions, and printed in a collected form 
in 8vo. in 1758. 2. Twenty-two Sermons, 
mostly on the Divine Goodness, forming one 
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volume 8vo., 1766. 3. " A Dialogue on 
Devotion, after the Manner of Xenophon ; 
to which is prefixed a Translation firom the 
Greek of a Conversation of Socrates on the 
Being and Providence of God." 8vo. 1733 
and 1 746. 4. ** A Family Prayer Book.** 1 763. 
5. " An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Mr. Grove," prefixed to his posthumous 
sermons and tracts, in four volumes 8vo. 
1740. 6. "Mr. Grove's System of Moral 
Philosophy revised, corrected, and improved, 
with several Additions by Dr. Amory." 
1749. 7. "MemoinofDr. GeoraeBenson," 
prefixed to his History of the Life of Christ 
1764. 8. *' Memoirs of Dr. Samuel Chand- 
ler," prefixed to his posthumous sermons, in 
four volumes 8vo. (^Memoir by Dr. Kippis, 
in the Biographia Britannica, from private 
inforvtation and pergonal knowledge; Dr. 
Flexman's Funeral Sermon on Dr. Amory, 
8vo. 1774.) T.R. 

AMOS (Heb. D^Dy, LXX. *A^s), one of 
the twelve minor Hebrew prophets, was a 
native of Tekoah, a village in the kingdom of 
Judah, some little distance to the south-east 
of Jerusalem. He was a herdsman, or rather 
perhaps a shepherd ; he was neither the son 
of a prophet, nor was he educated in any of 
the schools of the prophets ; but as he fol- 
lowed the flock, &e Lord said unto him, 
" Go, prophesy unto my people Israel" la 
obedience to this command, he went to Bethel, 
where the idolatrous worship established by 
Jeroboam I. was practised under the sanction 
of the reigning king, Jeroboam IL Here, as 
the prophet publicly rebuked the people for 
their sins, sparing no rank or class, and pre- 
dicted the judgments about to fidl on them, 
he was withstood by Amasiah, the idolatrous 
priest of Bethel, who accused him to Jero- 
boam, representing his denunciations against 
the kingdom as a conspiracy against the life 
of the king. Nothing more is recorded in 
the book of Amos with reference to this 
transaction, except the sentence which the 
prophet was inspired to utter against his per- 
secutor ; but from the speech of Amaziah 
commanding him to flee into Judah, and to 
prophesy no more in Bethel, it appears most 
probable that Amos was driven out of the 
kingdom of Israel The author of " The 
Lives of the Prophets," fldsely ascribed to 
Epiphanius, says that Amos, having first been 
wounded with a sword by Amaziah, was 
struck on the head with a bludgeon by one of 
Amaziah's sons, and that, having returned 
into Judah, he died of his wounds two days 
afterwards, and was buried with his fieithers. 
The same writer has confounded the prophet 
Amos with Amos the father of Isaiah. The 
two names are quite different in Hebrew, the 
former being D)Dy, the latter }^)DK. 

The time at which Amos prophesied is 
accurately determined in his book. It was 
[* In the days of Uzziah, king of Judah, and 
in the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, 
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king of Israel, two years before the earth- 
quake." The period during which these two 
reigpQS coincided was probably from 808 to 
784 B. c, so that the prophet was contempo- 
rary with Isaiah, Hosea, and JoeL There 
are also allusions in the prophecies of Amos 
to circumstances which show that they were 
uttered in the latter part of Jeroboam's reign. 
He speaks <^ Israel as in a state of prosperity 
and ease, and mentions its boundaries, 
namely, Hamath and the riyer of Amon. 
Now, we find from the book of Kings, that 
Jeroboam, in the early part of his reign, had 
recovered the possessions which had been 
lost in the prec-eding rei^fns, and had ex- 
tended the kingdom agam to its ancient 
boundaries, which are those mentioned by 
the prophet The more specific date, ** two 
years before the earthquake,** is of no use to 
us, for though the prophet Zechariah also 
mentions this earthquake, he does not say 
when it happened. The statement of the 
later Jews, that this earthquake took place 
when Uzziah profaned the temple, deserres 
but little credit It is at best a yagne tradi- 
tion, and probably a mere assumption arising 
out of the idea that an earthquake would be 
an appropriate mark of the Divine displeasure 
at the impiety of Uzziah. 

The prophecy of Amos may be divided into 
two parts, of which the former (chap. i. — ^vL) 
consists of four discourses, the first of which 
(i. ii.) is directed against Judah and Israel, 
together with the neighbouring people of 
Syria, the Philistines, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, 
and Moab, and the remaining three (chaps, 
iii iv. V. and vi) against Israel in particular. 
The latter part of the book rehoes a series of 
visions, in which the judgments coming u^n 
Israel were shown to the prophet, including 
a kind of episode narrating the opposition of 
Amaziah. These visions gradually rise to 
the climax of the total destruction of the 
kingdom of Israel, and the captivity and dis- 
persion of the people, and then close with a 
promise of their ultimate restoration. 

In his st^le of thought and language Amos 
is not inferior to any oif the Hebrew prophets, 
and the natural beauty of his images, drawn 
as they are for the most part from olijects 
fioniliur to him as a herdsman, gives a pecu- 
liar charm to his book, which it might perhaps 
have wanted if the education of &e prophet 
had been derived less exclusively from 
nature. (The Book of Amos; Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia in VeU Test ; Winer, Biblischea 
Reahodrterbuch ; and the Introductions of Eich- 
hom, Jahn, and Home.) P. S. 

AMOS, WILLIAM, the author of several 
agricultund treatises of some reputation, was 
a Scotchman by birth, but resided at Bro- 
thertoft, near Boston, in Lincolnshire. He 
styles himself farmer on his title-pages ; but 
a local correspondent states that he was baili£f 
to Major Cartwright, and that as he was not 
a man of glerkly education, he was assisted 
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in his publications by his employer and his 
brother. Dr. Cartwright He died in 1824. 
His principal works were — 1. ** The Theory 
and Practice of Drill Husbandry," 4to. 1794. 
2. ** Minutes of A^culture and Planting," 
illustrated with dned specimens of grasses, 
and plates of agricultural machines, 4to. 1804, 
published at Boston and London; and, 3. 
^ Essays on Agricultural Machines," com- 
municated to the Board of Agriculture, 4to. 
1810. Both Watt and Lowndes mention a 
work under the second title, but dated 1810; 
but we know not whether it was a second 
edition or a continuation of the original 
work. {MS. Communication ; Works as 
above.) J. T. S. 

AMO'SIS. [Ama'sis.] 

AMOUDROU, ANATOLE, a French 
architect, bom at Dole, January 6th, 1739. 
After receiving some professional instmction 
for two years at D^on, he went to Paris, and 
pursued his studies, first under Blondel, and 
next under Louis ; and so high was the 
opinion which the latter entertained of his 
ability and character, that he resolved to 
take Amoudron with him to Poland on his 
visiting that country for the purpose of erect- 
ing^ some pabces and mansions at Warsaw 
which he had been commissioned to design. 
On his return to France, Amoudrou began to 
practise his profession, and among other 
buildings erected (in 1765) the handsome 
Chateau de Fresnes, near Vendome, almost 
the only work which is specified as belonging 
to him. Strange as it may seem, and what- 
ever may have been the cause, he afterwards 
abandoned architecture, returned to Dole in 
1775, applied himself to a study the most 
remote fi^m his former pursuits, that of the 
law, and became an avocat au parlement 
He then obtained an appointment in the office 
of the Waters and Forests for the eastern pro- 
vinces, which he retained till the revolution* 
In 1791 he was elected mayor of Dole after 
refiising that office the preceding year, and 
was also made judge of the arrondissement, 
which appointment he resigned in 1797, in 
order to employ himself in making a survey 
or register (cadastre) of the territory, which 
occupied him for ten years. He died March 
8th, 1812. After deserting his first profes- 
sion, he did not show hunself anxious to 
assert his chum to the title of architect by his 
pen, for he has left only two publications, 
which are neither artistical nor literary : — 
** Cadastre parceUaire de la Ville de Dole," 
4to. Dole, 1808 ; considered, however, a 
standard and pattern work of its kind ; and 
** Des Mesures Agraires en Usage dans la 
Franche-Comte," 8vo. Besides these, he left 
in manuscript, " Notice historiquc de Dole," 
which place he makes to be the ancient 
Didatium. {Biogr. Univ. Supp.) W. H. I* 

AMOUR, GUILLAUME DE SAINT, 
so named firom the place of his birth, St 
Amoor, a town in Franche-Comte, was a 
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canon of Beauvais, for a long time professor of 
philosophy in the E'cole du Parvis de Notre 
Dame de Paris, also called the university, 
then rector of the university, and afterwards 
a s^dic. He was also one of the chief as- 
sociates of Robert de Sorbonne in the esta- 
blishment of the congregation, subsequently 
so celebrated. The year of his birth is un- 
known. 

The name of Guillaume has been rescued 
from obHvion by the prominent part which 
he played as advocate of the university in its 
disputes with the mendicant orders, particu- 
larly that of the Fr^res Phlcheurs, or Domi- 
nicans. These disputes were famous through- 
out Europe during the first Half of the thir- 
teenth century, and still occupy a considerable 
place in ecclesiastical history. According to 
the original constitutions of the university, 
the professors were pretres seculiers (secular 
clergy), and the mendicant orders were reli- 
g:ieux, or r^guliers. The disputes took their 
rise from this cause: — In the year 1229, 
during the minority of St Louis, the uni- 
versity being unable to obtain the satisfkction 
which it demanded for the murder of some of 
its students by the night-watch in a drunken 
fray with the bourgeois of Paris, closed its 
classes, and the professors removed to various 
parts, leaving Paris without any authorised 
teachers. Upon this the Dominicans, who 
had ever since their establishment at Paris 
a few years before desired to be admitted 
to degrees in the university, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a chair of theology in 
their college or convent, the Maison de St 
Jacques, applied to the chancellor of the 
church of Notre Dame, and obtained per- 
mission to establish a chair. Their object 
was to give public lectures to lay students 
in theology, not to their own body. In 
1233 the unirersity was re-established by 
the order of the pope, and the professors 
returned to Paris. They do not seem to have 
made any outcry at this invasion of their 
privileges till the Dominicans established a 
second chair in their college. Then the 
professors, fearing lest all the religious orders 
should imitate their example, and deprive 
them of the means of existence, published a 
decree that no college of the regulars should 
have more than one doctor or one school of 
theology for the instruction of laymen. The 
Dominicans disregarded thia decree, and in 
1250, when the university again ordered all 
its classes to be closed until satisfaction was 
obtained for a firesh murder of the students 
in a similar quarrel to the first, the Domi- 
nicans refused to obey this order, unless two 
chairs of theology were granted them in per- 
petuity. Thereupon the university passed 
another decree, that no one should be ad- 
mitted to the degree of nuister or doctor in 
any faculty whatever until he had sworn to 
obey all its statutes. The Dominicans re- 
fused to take this oath, except on the con- 
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dition of having the two chairs ; and the 
university, after several admonitiona, declared 
them excluded from their body, and pub- 
lished the sentence in all the schools of 
Paris, and even in the Dominican school. 
The Dominicans now applied to the Comte 
de Poitiers, the regent of the kingdom, ac- 
cusing the university of passing an ** edict 
against God and the church, and contriving 
conspiracies against the honour of the king 
and the interests of Uie kingdom." They 
appealed also to Innocent IV., who launched 
a bull of suspension against the doctors of 
the uniTersity, which their adversaries read 
in all the parochial pulpits. The uniyersity 
answered by causing its decree to be read 
again in all the lecture rooms. 

Innocent lY. died in 1254, after publish- 
ing, towards the close of his life, a decretal 
to check the pretensions of the regulars, for- 
bidding them from hearing confessions or 
preachmg in the di£ferent parishes of Paris 
without the consent of the cur^s. His suc- 
cessor, Alexander IV., revoked this decree 
five days after his coronation ; and three 
months afterwards, the 14th of April, 1255, 
he gave the bull quati lignum tnUty by which 
he allowed all the religious orders to have 
as man^ chairs as they pleased, commanded 
the umversi^ to receive the Dominicans 
into their body, and appointed two French 
bishops to see this order executed. The 
doctors of the university refused to obey, 
and the bishops pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication upon them. 

During all thu time Guillaume had not 
been idle. From the pulpit in rarious 
churches he had continually preached against 
certain teachers, who, he said, were hypo- 
crites, fUse teachers, invaders of houses, dis- 
turbers of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The 
Dominicans, maintaining that this attack was 
directed against them, an order approved by 
the pope, cited him before his diocesan, the 
Bishop of M&con. Guillaume appeared, and 
disproved the charge. Again he was cited 
by the apostolic nuncio b^ore- the tribunal 
of the Bishop of Paris. He appeared, de- 
manded that his accusers should in their turn 
come forward, and as the^ did not, he was 
declared innocent by the bishop. 
^ However, the quarrel between the unirer- 
sity and the regulars becoming worse, the 
secular doctors determined to address a peti- 
tion to the pope, in which they detailed the 
insults which the mendicants had heaped 
upon them, and particularly on their venerable 
brother, G. de St Amour ; and they conclude 
by ** declaring they would transport their 
schools to some other place, or, if this was 
not allowed them, they would renounce all 
teaching, and retire to their hearths, and there 
enjoy their natural liberty, rather than be 
crushed under the intolerable servitude of 
a forced association with the Dominican 
brethren*" Far firom listening to their 
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prayer, the pope issued in 1255 three new 
bulls in figivoar of the Dominicans : but St 
Louis now came to their aid. Notwithstand- 
ing the papal bulls, he appointed four pre- 
lates to arbitrate the differences which 
agitated his kingdom. GuiUaume appeared 
in behalf of Uie university, and he succeeded 
in obtaining this sentence, that the Domini- 
cans should retain two chairs, but be separated 
from the unirersity. 

Thus these disputes seemed to be termi- 
nated, though Alexander, on hearing of the 
sentence, revoked it ; but the flame of discord 
was again revived by a work which Guil- 
laume published, in ooi\|unction with some 
others, m 1256, entitled " Tractatus de Peri- 
culis novissimorum Tempomm." In the 
preface he tells us that many of the Galilean 
prelates had requested the doctors of the 
university to collect in one volume all the 
passages of divine and canonical Scripture 
which foretell the dangers of the last tmies, 
and publish it for the instruction of the laity. 
He protests that he will not speak of any 
particular body of men, or against any order 
approved by the church ; but it is a manifest 
attack upon the mendicants. The work is in 
fact a declamation on the second epistle to 
Timothy (ch. iiL ver. 1.), where SL Paul pre- 
dicts the apostasy of the latter times. It is 
also directed agamst a fimatical work which 
appeared at Paris in the year 1254, under the 
title of an ** Introduction to the Everlasting 
Gospel." Though the odium of the com- 
position of this work was shared by the Men- 
dicant orders in general, it was written by a 
member of that section of the Franciscans 
who were oaUed spiritual from their peculiar 
austerity. His name was Gerhard. John of 
Parma, general of the Franciscans, was not, 
as is generally supposed, the author of the 
work. The olject of Gerhard was to ex- 
plain, and apply to his own order, the obscure 
predictions contained in ** the Book of Joa- 
chim," also called ** the Everlasting Gospel," 
a work attributed to Joachim, abbot of Flora 
in Calabria, about the beginning of this cen- 
tury. The leading doctrine of the "In- 
troduction" was, that St. Francis was the 
angel foretold in Rev. xiv. 6., and he had 
preached to the world the true and ever- 
usting gospel of God ; the gospel of Christ 
was to be abrogated in the year 1260, and 
to give place to this new and everlasting 
gospel ; and the ministers of this reform- 
ation were to be humble and barefooted 
friars, destitute of all worldly emoluments. 
The effect which Guillaume's work pro- 
duced upon the people was great : they re- 
fused the mendicants the alms which they 
had been in the habit of giving them, and 
insulted them, as the false teachers predicted 
by St PauL The Dominicans sent deputies 
to the pope with the book ** De Periculis ;" 
and the university deputed GuiUaume and 
some others with the Introduction. The 
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deputies of the brethren, hastening on their 
road, reached Anagni, where the pope was, 
and presented the book before the arrival of 
GuiUaume. The pope appointed four cardi- 
nals to examine it; and upon their report 
condemned it, as ** abominable and execrable," 
and ordered it to be pubUcly burned in his 
presence in the cathedral church of Anagni 
He then despatched a letter to the arch- 
bishops of Tours and Reims to exact of 
the professors a retractation of the doctrine 
of the book ** De Periculis," and the recep- 
tion of the Dominicans into their society, on 
pain of suspension, excommunication, and 
perpetual privation of their benefices in case 
of reftisaL But the Parisian doctors reftised 
to obey ; not that they did so openly, but by 
interposing appeal upon appeal, they gained 
time, tiU the bulls were forgotten or neglected. 
Thereupon new bnUs, more imperative, came 
from Rome ; the cfaanceUor was eijoined to 
aUow none to teach, tiU he had sworn to obey 
the last papal injunctions ; letters were sent 
to the Bishop of Paris to caU in, if necessary, 
the aid of the secular arm, and to King Louis 
to urge him, by a promise of remission of 
sins, to aid the prelate in breaking the ** stiff- 
necked obstinacy of these insolent masters." 

The deputies of the university were stiU 
on their road when they heard of this terri- 
ble storm which was nUing on the heads 
of their associates at home. They aU lost 
courage except St Amour, abjured the book 
before the pope, and returned promptly to 
Paris. GuiUaume demanded to be heard, 
and though the four cardinals who had con- 
denmed his work were made his judges, he 
was declared innocent of all the charges 
against him. Yet, on his return, before he 
reached the frontier, he received a buU from 
Alexander, forbidding him ever to enter 
France again without the special licence of 
the apostoUc see, to preach or teach one or 
more persons in any place whatever. He 
retired to his native town in Franche-Comte, 
as this province was not then a part of the 
kingdom of France. But in spite of the 
papal condemnation, the book ** De Periculis " 
was translivted into French, and it was even 
put into verse that it might be more generally 
read. Again fresh bulls were sent from 
Rome to the Bishop of Paris to punish those 
who opposed the regulars, to check the cir- 
culation of the translation, and of the " in- 
decent rhymes and son^" and to punish 
aU who held communication with Guillaume 
by letter or emissaries. The whole body of 
secular doctors were put under excommuni- 
cation ; but a new bull in 1260 permitted the 
bishop to absolve graduaUy those whose 
salvation might be endangeived by a longer 
excommunication, in case they recanted. 

Alexander died the same year, after having 
tried by about forty bulls to crush the resist- 
ance of the secular doctors. His successors. 
Urban IV. and Clement IV., being French- 
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men, irere lets hostile to the unWersity. 
GiiiUanme iras permitted to return, and he 
made a sort of triumphal entry into Paris. 
He soon recommenced the war with the men- 
dicants ; he sent forth a new work, in de- 
fence of his first, the **CoUectiones Catholicie 
et Canonic» Scripture," which he submitted 
to the judgment of Clement. This pope 
gave an eTasive answer, and died wiUiout 
ever passing a definitive sentence. Thus 
ended these disputes, as fiir as St Amour was 
concerned in them. After having had for 
adversaries the greatest men of his day, 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, St Bo- 
naventura, he died, as we learn from an 
epitaph on his tomb in the church of St 
Amour, in the year 1272. Among his parti- 
sans were the poet Jean de Meun, who has 
some verses in praise of him in his ** Roman 
de hi Rose," and the trouvdre Rutebeuf, whose 
verses concerning him may perhaps be the 
** indecent songs proscribed by Alexander. 

That he took a considerable part in the 
establishment of the Sorbonne is shown by 
the fkct of his portrait having been placed on 
a window of the old library of the Sorbonne, 
by the side of iti founder. An engraving 
from this portrait is prefixed to the edition of 
all his works, which was published, probably 
at Paris, 1 vol 4to., in 1 632. This work, which 
the editor sent forth, disguising the name of 
the printer and the place, under this enigma, 
'* Magistri Guillelmi de Sancto Amore Opera 
Onmia, &c. ConstantiiB, ad insigne bonse 
fidei apud Alethophilos," comprises ten trea- 
tises, all against the mendicants, the first of 
which is a prefisu^, not written b^ St Amour, 
containing an account of his life. In the 
succeeding year, 1633, an arrdt appeared from 
the king's private council, forbidding any 
bookseller to sell the work on pain of death, 
or any private person to keep it by him 
under penalty of three thousand livres. Not- 
withstanding this severe edict, copies of this 
edition are still extant A less complete 
edition seems to have been published at Bale 
in 1555. (The most impartial account of 
these disputes is given by Fleury, HUL Ecclet. 
liv. 83. and 84. ; but a more complete account 
o£ St Amour and his works is to be found in 
the Histoire LitUraire de la France, t xix. 
p. 197 — ^215. ; and Dupin, Hist dea Contro^ 
verses dans U XIIL SiSck, p. 522—550. 
There is a good note by Mr. Jubinal in his 
late edition of the works of Rutebeuf, Paris, 
8vo. 1839, t L p. 382 — 395. ; Crevier, Hist 
de rUniversiU de Parity t i. p. 411—499. ; 
Mosheim, Ecdes. History, cent xiii. c 27 — 
34.) C. J. 8. 

AMOUR, LOUIS DE, or LOUIS-GORIN 
DE ST., doctor of theology of the fieumlty of 
Paris, of the society of the Sorbonne, and 
sometime rector of the university, was bom 
at Paris in 1619. He was the godson of^ 
Louis XIIL, to whom his &ther was coach- 
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St Amour was a xealons partisan of A. 
Amauld and the Jansenists. In 1649, when 
the first overt attack upon the Jansenists was 
made by the motion of N. Comet, syndic of 
the faculty, that deputies should be appointed 
to examine certain propositions, to which he 
said the new doctrines might be reduced 
(first six, then seven in number, but after- 
wards curtailed to the fiimous five), St Amour 
opposed the motion ; and when tiie censure 
of them was published, he procured an arret 
of the parliament to suppress it He was at 
Rome on private business when the letter, 
signed by eighty-five G^allican bishops, was 
sent to Innocent X., towards the close of 1650, 
requesting him to pronounce a " simple and 
decisive " judgment on the five propositions, 
and the eleven bishops who &voured the 
Jansenists appointed him their delegate. His 
commission was to press the pope not to give 
judgment on these propositions, without dis- 
tinguishing the different senses, as they were 
equivocal, bein^ in one sense heretical, in 
another Catholic; and therefore they re- 
quested him, in accordance to the customs of 
the Church, to appoint a congregation or 
council, as Clement VIIL and Paul V. had 
lately done, where both parties might be 
C(mfronted, and the arguments of both sides 
might be written, signed, and communicated ; 
and after this examination, to pronounce in 
what sense the propositions were to be held, 
and in what to be rejected. He exerted him- 
self with the utmost zeal in this dangerous 
commission, single-handed, till some other 
delegates were sent to aid him. No such 
congregation was ever granted, and after 
two years' hesitation. Innocent determined 
to condemn the propositions simply, as they 
had been enounced, without any distinction 
or explanation ; and his constitution against 
them appeared in 1653. St Amour returned 
to Paris ; and, when the censure of Amauld's 
second letter, written in 1655, was passed, 
condemning it as reviving the fi^ of Uie five 
propositions in another form, he refused to 
sign it, for which he was excluded from the 
f3eu!ulty and the society of the Sorbonne. In 
1662 there appeared the ** Journal de M. de 
St Amour, de ce qui s'est fkit k Rome dans 
I'Affaire des cinq Propositions," fol. This 
work is a history of all that passed relative to 
the propositions, both at Paris and Rome, 
from the year 1646 to 1653. It is divided 
into seven parts : it professes to be written 
by St Amour from the journal which he 
kept daily during the time he was at Rome ; 
but it is generally supposed to have been 
formed by A. Amauld and De Sacy, out of 
the memoirs of St Amour and his brother 
delegate De Lalane. However, it is very 
useful, for it contains many auUientic docu- 
ments, with an Appendix of tracts and letters 
relative to the whole matter. This work was 
burnt at Paris, by an arret of the king's 
private council, 4th January, 1664, and oon- 
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demned at Rome, 28th March, the same 
year. 

St Amour died in 1687. He has left a 
Latin preface to some opnscula of St Au- 
gastin, printed at Rome. {Journal qf St 
AmowTf of which there is an English trans- 
lation; Dictumnaire tiles Livres JmuinisteM^ 
▼oi. ii. p. 355. ; Dapin, Hist, JSccks, du 17 
Siicle, tome ii. p. 149—360.) C. J. & 

AMOUREUX, ABRAHAM CESAR L', 
a French sculptor of ability of the seven- 
teenth century. He was bom at Lyon in 
1644, and was the scholar of N. Couston the 
elder. There are several excellent bas- 
reliefs and other works by L'Amoureuz, in 
various churches at Lyon, distinguished for 
their fine compositions and expression. He 
was invited to Copenhagen m 1682, and 
executed there the gilded leaden statue of 
Christian V., king <rf Denmark, which was 
placed before the royal palace of Copenhagen 
in 1688. L'Amoureax died in the vigour of 
life ; he fell into the Saone in going by water 
from Tossey to Lyon, and was drowned. 
(BUsching, GMurte Abhandlung von JRus- 
land; Fiissli, AUgemeines Kiinstler-Lexicon f 
De Fontenai, Dictumnaire des Artistes,) 

R.N. W. 

AMOZ. [Isaiah.] 

AM-PACH AUF ORUNFELDEN, JO- 
HANN GEORG VON, was bom in 1784. 
He was for many years professor of veterinary 
medicine and of forensic medicine, medical 
history, and botany, at Salzburg. He died in 
1832, leaving several good works on the 
subjects which he taught, the chief of which 
are — 1. ^ Ueber die sogenannten Mils- 
brand, Oder die Karftmkelkrankheit der 
grosseren nutzboren Haussaugethiere." Pesth, 
1820, 8vo. 2. '* Grundriss der gericht- 
lichen Veterinairkunde." Vienna, 1822, 8vo. 
3. *< Praktische Lehre von den Heerdekrank- 
heiten." P«th, 1819, 8vo. 4. ** Die Lungen- 
faule, die Lungen-und die Milz-Seuche des 
Homviehs." Pesth, 1819, 8va 6. Ueber 
die Natur .... der Drehkrankheit der 
Schaafe." Vienna, 1827, 4to. (Callisen, 
Medicinisches SchriftsteOer-Lexicony bde. i. 
xxvi.) J. P. 

AMPElilUS, LU'CIUS, a Roman writer, 
the author of a small work consisting of fifty 
short chapters and bearing the title of ** Liber 
Memorialis.*' The writer undertakes in this 
small compass to give information upon all 
that is remarkable m nature generallj^, such as 
astronomy, geognu^^, and upon the nnportant 
events in history. This infbrmationb compiled 
ftx>m various ancient writers, and expressed 
in plain and concise language, which how- 
ever is not free fit>m manv symptoms of the 
decline of good taste. Concerning the life 
of the auUior nothing is known ; but it is the 
common opinion that he lived in the latter 
part of the fourth century of our sera, in the 
reign of Theodosius the Great ; and some 
have supposed that he is the proconsul and 
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Magister Ofiiciorum who is mentioned in the 
Theodosian code and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, or the Ampelius who is mentioned in 
one of the epistles of Sidonius Apollinaris. 
But there is no ground for any of these 
opinions. What we can gather firom the 
work itself is, that he lived after the time of 
Tngan, whom he mentions in two passages 
(c 22. and 47.). It is ftirther clear ftom an 
expression, c 18., that he must have written 
before a. d. 305, the year in which Diocletian 
and Maxim ian laid down their dignity, an 
event with which he does not seem to have 
been acquainted, as he says that Sulla was 
the only one who ever laid down his impe- 
rinm. In another phice (c 8.) he speaks of 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus as still ex- 
isting, and it is known that this temple was 
destroyed in the reign of Gallienus (a.d. 
253 — 268> The work seems therefore to 
have been written before the time when the 
temple was destroyed, and it is not impossible 
that the Ifacrinus to whom it is dedicated, 
and for whose instruction it was written, 
may be the same Macrinns who reigned as 
emperor from a. d. 217 — ^218. It should, 
however, be remarked, that notwithstanding 
all this, no certain inference can be drawn as 
to the age of Ampelius, for he speaks in the 
same manner of things which existed in his 
time, in which he spraks of those which did 
not exist ; for instance, the temple of Apollo 
at Sicyon, of which only the pillars were 
standing as early as the time of Pausanias 
(ii. 11.2.). 

The first edition of the ** Liber Memo- 
rialis" is that by Salmasius, in which it is 
printed with Floras, Hanover, 1611, foL 
After his time it has usually been printed 
at the end of the most important editions 
of Floras, as in those of Hermannides, Grs- 
vius, and Duker. The best separate edi- 
tions are those of C. H. Tsschucke, Leipzig, 
1793, 12mo., and of F. A. Beck, Leipzig, 
1826, 8vo. (Biihr, Geschichte der R&m, Lite" 
ratur, p. 454. ; GUiser, m the Rheinisches 
Museum /Or PkUologie, Neue Folge, ii 145, 
&c.) L. S. 

AMPE'RE, ANDRE' MARIE, was bora 
at Lyon in 1775. He was early appointed 
professor of physics in the central school of 
the department of Ain in France. Whilst in 
this situation he produced his celebrated 
paper on gaming, entitled "^ Considerations 
sur la Th^orie Math^matique du Jeu." Lyon, 
1802, 4to. This paper was written for the 
purpose of proving that persons who abandon 
themselves to play must eventually become 
ruined. Buffon had in his ^ Moral Arith- 
metic" attempted this before, but he fkiled in 
demonstrating his point, and he also entered 
on speculations foreign to the subject The 
principal points demonstrated in this essay 
are — 1. There is no disadvantage in playing 
with an individual of equal wealUi. 2. There 
is no disadvantage in playing with an indi- 
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vidnal richer than yoaraelf proTided that the 
stakes played for are so small that in the 
chances of play the one can never ruin the 
other. 3. fr the stakes are not sofficiently 
small, then the player with the most money 
must ruin the one with the least, because he 
can hold out so much longer. 4. The cer- 
tainty of being ruined is great according to 
the amount played against, and is absolute 
where the fortune is infinite. To play in 
society is like playing against an individual 
infinitely rich, and the person who does it 
must be rained although he plays on equal 
terms. 

Some time after the publication of this 
paper, Ampere removed to Paris, and was 
appointed repetiteur d*analyse at the Poly- 
technic School In 1805 he read a paper at 
the chiss of physical and mathematical sciences 
of the National Institute on the application of 
the general formuliB of the calculus of varia- 
tions to problems in mechanics, in which he 
demonstrated the differences between the 
progress of the calculus when applied to 
purely geometrical problems and to the solu- 
tion of problems in mechanics. The paper 
was entitled ** Recherches sur 1' Application 
des Formnles gen6rales du calcul des Varia- 
tions aux Probl^mes de hi Mecanique," 4to. 
In 1814 he published his views upon the 
atomic theory, and on the combining propor- 
tions of elementary bodies in the ** Annales 
de Cfaimie," which were addressed in a letter 
to Berthollet with the following title: — 
** Lettre k Berthollet sur la Determination 
des Proportions dans lesquelles les Corps, &c. 
combinent d'aprds le Nombre et la Disposi- 
tion respective des Molecules dont leur Par- 
ticules Integrantes sont composees." 

Between the period of the publication of 
this paper and the year 1820 he was ap- 
pointed professor of analvsis at the Poly- 
technic School, and published several papers 
on different departments of physical science, 
especially those branches which are sus- 
ceptible of the application of mathematics. 
It was in 1820 that Professor Oersted, of 
Copenhagen, succeeded in obtaining a mag- 
netic effect fi*om wires connected with a 
galvanic apparatus, and established the law 
that the magnetic effect of the electric cur- 
rent has a circular motion round the current 
The announcement of this remarkable fact, 
which seemed to point out the real nature of 
the hitherto mysterious phenomena of mag- 
netism, excited the greatest attention in Paris, 
and was at once seized upon by Ampdre as a 
subject for investigation. Ajnp^re was well 
fitted by his previous studies to investigate 
this sutgect with success, and we are perhaps 
more indebted to him thiui to any other indi- 
vidual for the present position of the science 
of electro-magnetism. In the latter part of 
the year 1830 Ampere read a series of 
pc^)6rs at the sittings of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Paris on the subject of electro- 
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magnetism, in which he announced the dis- 
covery of some of the most remarkable facts 
connected with this science. In his first 
paper, read September 18th, he demonstrated 
the influence of a spiral wire conducting an 
electric current in magnetising a needle, and 
thus illustrated the principle on which the 
galvanascope or galvanometer is constructed. 
The invention of this instrument conferred a 
signal benefit on the science CKf galvanism 
generally ; and in the hands of both the phy- 
sical and physiological enquirer, it has been 
of most important service. The influence of 
voltaic conductors on magnetic needles, and 
in inducing magnetism, having been thus 
established, the next point requiring investi- 
gation was, as to whether voltaic conductors 
were not themselves magnetic. This point 
was determined by Ajnpdre in a paper read 
at the Royal Academy of Sciences, Septem- 
ber 21st, 1820, in which he proved that two 
voltaic conductors, or two portions of the 
same conductor, attract each other when the 
currents have the same direction, and repel 
each other when they are traversed by cur- 
rents having an opposite direction. A proof 
of the magnetic nature of voltaic conductors 
was shortly after furnished by Arago, in an 
experiment in which he proved &at iron 
filings were attracted by voltaic conductors 
whiht the electric current was passing through 
them, and ceased to be so when the cur- 
rent was stopped. The identity^ of galvanic 
and magnetic phsenomena having been thus 
far demonstrated. Ampere became anxious 
to examine the influence of the earth on the 
electrical currents excited by the voltaic 
battery. He accordingly constructed an ap- 
paratus by which a circle of wire became 
electrified, and had power to suspend itself 
in any direction. When this apparatus was 
connected with a voltaic battery, the circle 
placed itself in a plane perpendicular to the 
magnetic meridian of the earth, in the same 
manner as an ordinary magnetic needle. 
From this experiment he drew the inference 
that the phenomena of natural magnetism 
were dependent on electric currents which 
are constantly passing from east to west over 
the surface of the earth. The paper in which 
this experiment was considered was read on 
the 30th of October, and on the 6th of No- 
vember following another important experi- 
ment was communicated to the academy. 
This was the construction of a magnet having 
all the properties of a natural magnet, by 
means of a wire coiled up in the form of a* 
helix. In a subsequent paper Ampdre de- 
monstrated the rotation of a magnet on its 
own axis, and gave an explanation of this 
phsenomenon. All the most important of 
these facts were made known to the Academy 
of Sciences from September to December, 
1820. Throughout the whole of this Investi- 
gation Ampere displayed great ingenuity in 
the construction of apparatus as well as In 
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derifling experiments : bnt whatever might 
be his merits as an experimentalist, his 
greatest merit undoubtedly lies in the pro- 
found manner in which he applied the most 
refined and difficult parts of mathematical 
analysis to tjiese researches. 

The subject of electro-magnetism having 
excited great interest among scientific men, 
the experiments of Ampere were quickly 
repeated, and some facts which he had pointed 
out were re-discovered. This led him, in 
coi^unction with M. Babinet, professor at the 
Royal College of St Louis, to publish an ac- 
count of the discoveries that had been made 
by scientific men in various parts of the 
world. The work was entitled ** Expcw£ des 
nouvelles Decouvertes sur TElectncitd et 
le Magnetisme de MM. Oersted, Arago, 
Ampdre, Davy, Biot, Ermann, Schweiger, 
De la Rive, &c" Paris, 1822, 8vo. In the 
same year Ampere himself published a work 
entitled ** Recueil d'Observations, Electro- 
dynamiques." Paris, 8va This work con- 
tained a number of notices, memoirs, extracts 
from letters and from periodical works, re- 
lative to the mutual action of two electric 
currents, or of an electric current on the mag- 
netic needle, or of one magnetic needle on 
another. It contains also a number of plates 
of apparatus and instruments, and also of 
diagrams. The extracts fh>m letters are 
from Ampere's own correspondents, and con- 
tain the views of. H. Davy, Bertholett, Ber- 
zelius, De la Rive, Van Beck, Savary, and 
others, on the developing science of electro- 
dynamics. 

Subsequently to this last work, Ampere 
read several papers on various points in the 
new science, which he named eleietro-dyna- 
mics, but which is more frequently in this 
country called electro-magnetism. All his 
labours in this department were however 
summed up in a work which he published in 
1826, entitled '* Th^rie des Phenomdnes 
Electro-dynamiques, uniquement dcduite de 
rExp6rience." Paris, 4to. This work em- 
braced the facts and views which he had 
brought before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences firom 1820 to 1825, and contained his 
celebrated theory of electro-dynamic phs- 
nomena. This theory, which is rigorously 
tested by mathematical analysis, is as fol- 
lows : — That what have been hitherto con- 
sidered as ma^etic fluids or forces in na- 
tural or artificial magnets consist of electric 
currents revolving about every particle of 
such a body in planes perpendicular to its 
axis; so that the attraction or repulsion 
which takes place between opposite poles of 
two magnets is merely the attraction of the 
electric currents existing in each ; and in the 
same manner the position which a magnetic 
needle assumes under the influence of a gal- 
vanic wire proceeds firom the attraction be- 
tween the wire and the parallel currents in 
the magnet, when these correspond in direc- 
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tion, or from the repulsion between them 
when the currents are in an opposite direc- 
tion. In the same manner the direction 
which a needle assumes from the terrestrial 
action is not, as has been hitherto assumed, 
due to magnetic poles in particular situation* 
in the earth, but to the attraction of electric 
currents circulating about the earth in circles 
nearly parallel to the equator. This theory 
is not perhaps perfect, but the work in which 
it is attempted to be proved must be classed 
amongst the most splendid contributions that 
have been made to physical science during 
the present century. 

Among the French, Ampere was the 
earliest to recognise the merits of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, and to direct attention to the 
value and importance of his discoveries. On 
the occasion of Davy visiting the Continent, 
he was early introduced to Ampere, with 
whom he contracted an intimacy, alUiough 
for some cause which does not appear evi- 
dent. Sir H. Davy was induced to vote 
against the election of Ampere as a fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. Ampere, 
however, was elected an honorary fellow of 
this society as well as of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and a large number of dis- 
tinguished continental aoidemies and socie- 
ties for the promotion of natural science. 

In 1823 he was requested by tiie Institute 
of France to draw up a report upon the 
existing state of knowledge with regard to 
the use of steam as an agent in the move- 
ment of machinery. The results of his la- 
bours were published widi the title ** Rap- 
port sur les Machines k Vapeur.'* Paris, 
1823, 8va In 1828 he published an ela- 
borate mathematical paper on the undulatory 
theory of light, entitled " Memoire sur la 
Determination de la Surfoce courbe des 
Ondes lumineuses, &c." Paris, 8vo. During 
the hitter part of his life Ampere occupied 
himself in writing a work on the classi- 
fication of the various deparUnents of human 
knowledge, entitled <* Essai sur la Philo- 
sophic des Sciences, ou Exposition analytique 
d'une Classification naturelle de toutes les 
Connaissances humaines." Paris, 1834, 8vo. 
In this work he has given an outline of the 
relative position of the natural sciences, but 
in the execution of this task he has not 
been so happy as in his previous mathe- 
matical and physical researches. 

Ampere wrote numerous papers in the 
departments of mechanics, optics, crystallo- 
graphy, and natural history, which were 
published in the **Mcmoires de Tlnstitut," 
the ** Journal de TE'cole Polytechnique," 
"Annales d'Histoire Katurelle,^' and other 
{leriodical publications. 

Ampere died at Paris in 1836. He was po- 
pular as a teacher at the Polytechnic School, 
and his kindness and integrity gained for 
him the esteem of all who knew him. As 
a mathematician and experimental philo- 
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sopher, be oecupies a prominent position 
amongst those vho have contributed to the 
advancement of science, {Address of Pre- 
sident of Royal Society of London, 1836 ; 
Paris's Life of Davy ; Dictionnaire des Con- 
temporains; History of Electro-Magnetism^ 
Ann. of Philos, vol. iii. art ** Electro- Mag- 
netism ; ** Encyc, Met ; Works and Papers 
quoted.) £. L. 

AMPHFCRATES CA/*^«v<tnjO. a Greek 
historian who wrote a work on the lives of 
celebrated men {ir^H i¥h6fyav Mpwf), to which 
Diogenes Laertius (ii. 101.) and Athenssns 
(xiii. 676.) refer. L. & 

AMPHILO'CHIUS CA^iA<Jx«»0 was 
bom in Cappadocia, of a noble family, and 
was the contemporary and friend, as well as 
the compatriot, of Basil and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, but some years younger than either. 
It seems probable that his first profession was 
that of the law ; though Basnage suspects that 
the epistles of Nazianzen, which are generally 
alleged in proof of this supposition, may have 
been addressed to some other Amphilochius. 
It is certain that he withdrew into seclusion 
early in life to a place, called Ozizala in 
Cappadocia, where he passed some years 
(his fanciful biographer, Metaphrastes, says 
forty vears) in holy meditation. Yet even 
there he maintained his correspondence with 
his two episcopal friends ; and there remains 
a familiar letter from Nazianzen, in which 
he solicits the recluse to send him from hb 
rural retreat an ample supply of vegetables 
for an entertainment that he was preparing 
for " Basil the Great, — a person who, as you 
know, is a good philosopher when he is weU 
fed ; but whose temper I would not advise 
you to try by starving him." When the see 
of leonium became vacant by the death of 
Fanstinns, Amphilochius, who happened to 
be on the spot, was elected to succeed him. 
The influence of Nazianzen is supposed to 
have contributed to that event ; but the 
date of it is uncertain, being variously fixed at 
A.D. 371,374, and 375. The spiritual govern- 
ment of Amphilochius was distinguished 
by a zealous regard for the established 
doctrines of the church. His desire for the 
suppression of Arianism carried him to the 
councils held at Constantinople in 381 and 
388 ; and on the latter occasion he acquired, 
by a bold and somewhat singular expedient, 
a reputation so general and lasting, that his 
name even now is invariably associated with 
the record of that one remarkable act of his 
life. Theodosius I. was hesitating to enact 
certain exclusive statutes against &e Arians. 
Amphilochius, when paying his respects at 
court, saluted the emperor, but passed his 
son Arcadius unnoticed. Theodosius com- 
manded him to salute his son also. " Sire, 
the reverence which I have done to you is 
sufficient" ** A slight offered to my son is an 
offence to me." " Now do you not observe, 
sire, how sensitive you are to the honour of 
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your son, and how keenly yon are irritated 
against any who affront him ? Believe me, 
then, that the God of the universe likewise 
abhors those who blaspheme his only be- 
gotten Son, and are ungrateful to their Sa- 
viour and BenefiBustor." The emperor ac- 
knowledged the justice of the rebuke, and 
immediately issued the edicts which the 
Catholics required. The Messalians, or Eu- 
chites, a sect of low illiterate semi-pagan 
fanatics, began about this time to disturb the 
peace of the Eastern church, and made some 
inroads into the diocese of Iconium. Am- 
philochius held a council at Sida, the capital 
of Pamphylia, and condemned them. His 
eloquence was likewise employed in con- 
futing the tenets of the Macedonians and 
asserting the divinity of the Holy Ghost ; 
and some affirm that he presided at a synod 
at Iconium assembled in 376 for that pur- 
pose. He survived both his patrons, and 
waa present at Constantinople on some public 
occasion in 394 ; but he is believed to have 
died in the same or the following year. He 
is mentioned with fk^quent commendation in 
the epistles of Basil ; in one passage (Liber 
de Spiritu Sancto) as " the most honoured 
of all my acquaintances." Theodoret praises 
him highly in several places ; and even 
Jerome, the father of the Latin efaoreh, dig- 
nifies him with the same expressions of 
eulogy which he bestows on Basil and Gre- 
gory : ** We have works ... of the Cap- 
padocians, Basil, Gregory, and Amplu- 
lochius, all of whom so fill their books with 
the doctrines and sentences of the philo- 
sophers, that yon doubt whether more to 
admire their secular erudition, or their scrip- 
tural knowledge." Very few of the pro- 
ductions of Ajmphilochius are now extant 
Combefis, indeed, published at Paris in 1644 
a volume of works ascribed to him, but 
ascribed for the most part on no authority, 
and one of them, ** The Life of Basil," m 
obvious opposition to internal evidence. 
Some fhigments preserved in the acts of 
the councils of Ephesus and Qialcedon, 
and in the writings of some ancient fiithers, 
are genuine ; and so doubtless is the ** Sy- 
nodical Epistle," edited by Cotelier and 
republished by Galland and others. Its 
date is uncertain •, but as it was written 
in refutation of the Macedonian opinions, 
strongly exhorting the bishops to whom it was 
addressed to maintain concori and unity in the 
true faith, and as it was published immedt- 
atel3r after some local synod at which Amphi- 
lochius appears to have presided, and at which 
Basil had been expected to attend, we may 
ascribe it with much probability to the year 
376. The birthdi^ of Amphilochius is cele- 
brated both by the Greek and the Latin church 
on the 23d of November. (Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, Epist, 12. 106. 159, 160, &c ; Basil, 
£pu/. io Ampkiloch. ii. 142. edit. Paris, and 
TTiree Canonicai EpistieSf ii. 757.; Hierony- 
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mns, Epiet, 70—84. ; Theodoret, Hist, Eecles. 
lib. iv. cap. 11. and 30. ; lib. y. cap. 8. and 
16.; Amphilocbii Icon. Operct^ Paris, apud 
Simeon Piget, 1644; Galland, Bil>L Patr. 
yi. 459.; Basnage, Ataud. a. d. 394.) G. W. 
AMPHPON (^htupiwv\ a Greek acolptor 
mentioned by Paosanias. He was the son of 
Acestor of Cnossus, the pupil of PtoUchns of 
Corcyra, the master of Pison of Calaurea, 
and liyed about the ninetieth Olympiad, or 
420 B. c. Pausanias mentions only one work 
by him, which was dedicated by the Cyre- 
nseans at Delphi: it represented Battus, the 
founder of Cyrene, in a chariot, with Libya 
crowning him and Cyrene as his charioteer. 
(Pausanuw, vi. 3. x. 15.) R. N. W. 

AMPHI'ON. [Melanthius.] 
AMPHIS C'Aam^is), a comic poet of 
Athens, who belonged to the so-called middle 
comedy, and not, as Fabricius states, to the 
ancient comedy. This fieust is clear from the 
titles of most of his comedies, the subjects of 
which are of a mythological nature, and is 
also suggested by a remark of Pollux, i. 
233. He was a contemporary of the phi- 
losopher Plato, who is mentioned in one of 
the fragments still extant But the poet 
suryiyed the philosopher, for as he mentions 
the celebrated courtezan Phr3me, he must 
haye liyed at least down to the year b.c. 
332. Respecting his life nothing is known. 
There are seyerai passages of ancient writers 
which seem to refer to Amphis, but his name 
is written Agias, Amphias, or Amphianus. 

Amphis wrote a great number of plays, 
none of which are extant ; but we know the 
titles of twenty-six, which, together with the 
extant fragments, are coUected by A. 
Meineke in his ** Fragmenta Comicorum 
Grsecorum. (A. Meineke, Historia Critica 
Comicorum Gracorum, p. 403, &c. ; Bode, 
Geachichte der Dramatischen Dicktkungt der 
Hellenm, it 415. In both works the pas- 
sages of the ancients relating to Amphis are 
collected.) L. S. 

AMPHI'STRATUS, a Greek sculptor, 
who is mentioned by Pliny as the author of 
an admired statue of CallisUienes, the his- 
torian and the companion of Alexander, 
which was in the Serrilian gardens at Rome. 
Tatian says that Amphistratus made a statue, 
in bronze, of Clitus. It is presumed that he 
liyed about the time of Alexander the Great, 
in the fourth century before Christ (Pliny, 
HisL Nat xxxyi. 5. ; Tatian, Orat ad Gra- 
COS, 52.) B. W. jun. 

AMPZING, JOANNES ASSUE'RUS, or 
Ampzingius, was bom in the state of Oyer- 
ijssel, in 1559. After being for some time a 
minister of the Protestant religion at Haar- 
lem, he commenced the study of medicine, 
and haying taken his doctor's degree, he 
began to practise at Aurich in East Friesland. 
He afterwards practised successiyely in Swe- 
den, and at Weimar and Rostock, in both of 
which towns he was town-physLcian. At 
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Rostock he was appointed to a professorship 
of medicine, and became one of the physicians 
to the Duke of Mecklenburg. He died in 
1642. 

Ampzing has left seyerai small works, of 
which some relate to medicine, others to 
theology. The medical works are the fol- 
lowing :— 1. "Dissertatio iatro-mathematica, 
in (jua de MedicinsB et Astronomia Prses- 
tanua, deque utriusque indissolubili Conjugio, 
disseritur,'* Rostock, 1602, 4to. &c ; in 
which he endeieiyours to show how essential a 
knowledge of astronomy (including therein 
meteorology) is to the right practice of me- 
dicine, and what parts of astrology might be 
depended on. A kirge portion of the work 
is deyoted to the doctrine of critical days ; 
but it is altogether unpractical and unim- 
portant 2. " De Theriaca senioris Andro- 
machi Oratio." Rostock, 1611, 4to. &c This, 
of which there are seyerai editions, was de- 
liyered preyious to the public exhibition of 
the numerous simple medicines of which a 
new store of the theriaca was to be made by 
the pharmacopolist in ordinary of Rostock, 
under the direction of the senate. The ora- 
tion itself is uninteresting ; but the prefaces 
to it afford a good illustration of the im- 
portance which was attached to the due pre- 
paration of this supposed antidote against all 
poisons. [Andromachus.] It appears that 
on each occasion of making it afresh at 
Rostock, four distinct acts were obseryed : 
those, namely, of dispensation or preparation 
of the materials ; examination, at which all 
who professed any knowledge of the matter 
were inyited to giye their opinions on the 
qualities of the medicines, and, if necessary, 
to argue them before the authorities ; publi- 
cation, or public exhibition of the medicines; 
and, lastly, the act of mixing. Such precau- 
tions were deemed necessary in consequence 
of the numberless adulterations of this the 
most esteemed, and, in its genuine state, one 
of the dearest medicines of the day ; frauds 
which the Rostock fitculty declared to be, of 
all that were practised in medicine, the most 
mischieyous and daring. 3. ** AmUc^is de 
Morborum Differentiis,*' Rostock, 1618, 4to., 
and with the ** Oratio de Theriaca," Rostock, 
1623, 8yo. 4. ** Heptas Adfectionum Capillos 
et Pilos Corporis humani infestantium." Ros- 
tock, 1623, 8yo. The followmg dissertations 
were defended under his presidency, and were 
probably written wholly or in part by him : 
— ''De Alopecia et C^hiaai,*' 1616; "De 
Morbo in Genere considerato," 1616 ; **De 
Morbo in Specie considerato," 1616 ; " De 
Dolore Capitis," 1619 j « De Hydrope," 1622; 
all of which were published at Rostock in 4to. 
Of his theological works, Jocher giyes the 
titles imperfe&y ; most of them are contro- 
yersial against the Calymists and Anabi^itists, 
and one is on the regeneration of the infants 
of the fiedthflil while in the womb. He left a 
son, Samuel Ampsing, (Jocher, AUgmeines 
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Gelehrten Lexicon; Haller, Bibliotheca Medi- 
chut Practice, t it p. 257. ; Ampzing, De 
Theriaca, and Disstrtatio iairo-maihematica.') 

J. P. 
AMPZING, SAMUEL, a Dntch poet who 
liyed in the first half of the seventeenth 
century : the dates of his birth and death are 
nnknown. He was the son of Jan Assneros 
Ampzing. [Amfzino.] In 1616 and 1617 
Samuel was preacher. at Rijsoord and Stre- 
yelshoek, and in 1619 at Haarlem. A 
complete list of his works, which are nu- 
merous, is given in Para's Catalogue of 
Dutch Writers, ** Naamrol van de Bataavse 
en Hollandse Schryvers." The most im- 
portant are — a translation from German 
into Latin of some works by his father 
against the Anabaptists, published in 1619 ; 
his ^ Rym-Catechismus, or ** Catechism in 
Verse," Leyden, 1624; his ''Christen Hoogh- 
tgden," or " Christian Wedding,** published 
in 1625; and, above all, his ** Beschryving 
ende Lof der Stad Haerlem," or ** Descrip- 
tion and Praise of the City of Haarlem," 
Haarlem, 1628, 4to. This is a minute de- 
scription and history of that city written in 
quaint Alexandrine verse, and accompanied 
with notes, which contain the information 
that could not be pressed into rh^e. Amp- 
zing is a vehement partisan of his country- 
men's claim to the invention of printing, but 
forbears from enlarging on the sulject, ob- 
serving — 

*' Ik had hier na gedacht daer hefUg voor te itrlJdeD, 
Maer nu 'tons Schr^jrer doet, to tU ik watter 
•Udeii : ** 

** Warmly to fight for this I bare had ta'en in hand. 
But lince Scrirerlai doei't, aside I well may Mand;" 

and proceeds to add that he shall append the 
work of Scriverius to his own. The ** Laure- 
Crans voor Laurens Coster," or ** Laurel- 
Wreath for Lawrence Coster," of Scriverius, 
was thus first printed in coigunction with 
Ampzing*s work, and properly forms a por- 
tion of it, a circumstance wmch appears to 
have been unknown to many bibliographers. 
Prefixed to the description of Haarlem is 
what Ampzing calls ** Nederiandsch Tael- 
bericht," a dissertation on Dutch spelling and 
granunar, possessing very considerable merit, 
m which he contends against the practice, 
then common, of intermin^mg words of 
foreign derivation with the Dutch, and re- 
commends the reform in that respect which 
has since been carried into e£fect in the 
Dutch and German languages. This dis- 
sertation was reprinted separately, with ad- 
ditions, by C. Van Heulen, at Wonnerveer, in 
1649, 8to. (Witsen Geysbeek, BiographiKh 
Woordenboek der Nederduitache Dwhlen, i. 
S7— 42. ; Ampzmg*s Haeriem,) T. W. 

'AMR IBN 'ABDU-R-RAHMA'N IBN 
AHMED IBN 'ALI, whose family was from 
Kermin, whence he is sumamed Al-kermani, 
was a natiye of Cordova and distinguished 
ki medicine, arithmetic, and geometry. In 
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order to study medicine and to perfect himself 
in the mathematical sciences, he went to 
Harran in Mesopotamia, which was the prin- 
cipal seat of the Sabseans, who continued 
faithftU to the religion and pursuits of the 
ancient Chaldsans, whose descendants they 
professed to be. Harr&n was for this reason 
the most ancient and the best school of 
astronomy, mathematics, and medicine in the 
'Ir&k. When 'Amr had finished his studies 
at Harrin he returned to Spain, and brought 
with him the celebrated book called "The 
Letters of the sincere Friends," which had 
been composed by several learned men: 
they treated on philosophy. He settled at 
Saragossa, and became celebrated as a surgeon 
and physician. He died at the age of ninety, 
A.H. 458 (A.D. 1066). (Kifti, TdrOh Al- 
hokemdy MS. of Mr. Bland ; Casiri, BiU 
Arab, Hup. i. 435. ; Wiistenfeld, Geach. der 
Arabischen AerztCj n. 137.) A. S. 

'AMR IBN IBRAHPM, Abii-l-fafh Al- 
khayy^i, an Arabic philosopher, physi- 
cian, and mathematician of the fifth century 
of the H^jra, lived in Khoras&n in the house 
of Abd T^hir, the high kidhi of that pro- 
yince. But the friendship of the kadhi 
could not protect him agamst the imputa- 
tions of infidelity which were cast upon him 
for having expressed, in his poems and phi- 
losophical works, mystical ideas which were 
not fully intelligible to the people, and were 
therefore considered irreligious. In order 
to clear himself, he made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. On his return he passed through 
Baghd&d, where he was exceedingly well re- 
ceived by all those who cultivated the philo- 
sophical sciences, and he was prevailed upon 
to give lectures. The high estimation in 
which he stood with his colleagues did not 
diminish the prejudices of the more bigoted 
and more numerous class of the people, and 
he was exposed to new persecutions. He 
therefore returned to Khoriwan, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. His poems 
were taken up in the sixth century of the 
Hijra b^ the S<ifis, and read in their religious 
assembhes for their edification. The library 
of the East India House, London, contains 
a fragment of a work on algebra by 'Amr. 
The author says in his preface, that no one 
will understand this treatise without a good 
knowledge of the ** Elements and Data " 
of Euclid and of (the first) two books of the 
conic sections of Apollonius. 'Amr's book 
treats almost solely on square and cube num- 
bers, and on the squares of squares, the pro- 
perties of which he demonstrated both arith- 
metically and geometrically. He wrote also 
a work on politics, in which he followed the 
work of Anstotle on the same subject (Kifti, 
TdrOth Al'hc^emd, MS. of Mr. Bland; 'Amr, 
Aigebm, preface, MS. of the East India Com- 
pany, No. 1270. foL 48., and the preceding 
pages, for the book is badly bound.) A. S. 
'AMR IBN MOHAMMED IBN KHA^ 
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LED IBN »ABDU-L-MALIK of Merw-ar- 
rud was a great astronomer, and lived in the 
beginning of the tenth century of oar eera. 
He is the author of short astronomical tables 
which he constructed on the system and 
partly on the observations of his grandfather 
Khaled, who had made his astronomical ob- 
servations togedier with Sind Ibn 'All, Yahya 
Ibn Ab! Mansiir and Al-'abbas Ibn Said 
Al-jauheri, under the patronage of Al-mii- 
mun. ' Amr verified the labours of his grand- 
father by his own observations. He wrote 
also a work on the middle course of the 
planets, and another on the astrolabe. (Kifti, 
Tdrikh Al-hokemd, MS. of Mr. Bland.) A. S. 

'AMR. [*Omar.] 

'AMR IBN 'OTHMA'N IBN KANBAR 
ABU' BISHR, ^nerally called Sibawayh, 
the greatest Arabic grammarian, was a Per- 
sian by origin, but enjoyed the privileges of 
a Moslem citizen by being a client of the 
tribe of the Beni-l-harith Ibn Ka'b. Little is 
known of his life. It seems that he spent his 
early years in the province of Paris. At the 
age of thirty-two years, under the reign of 
I&run Ar-rashid, he came into the 'Ir&k and 
to Baghdad, where he was introduced to 
Yahya Ibn Kh&Led the Barmakite ; he also 
made the acquaintance of the learned Al- 
kisay and Al-akhfash the elder. But Al- 
kisikj was very jealous, and refuted him on 
one question of grammar. 'Amr Sibawayh 
was so indignant about it, that he returned 
to Paris, and most authors state that he died 
in that province between a. h. 161 and 194 
(a. d. 777 — 810). ^bawayh, the cognomen of 
'Amr Ibn 'Othman, means in Persian the 
odour of an apple, and it was given to him 
because he was very fond of this fruit. 

Sibawayh followed the grammatical system 
of Al-khalil, who was one of his masters 
in grammar. He also attended the lectures 
of 'Isa Ibn 'Amr and of Yunos Ibn Habib. 
His master in lexicography was Abu-1-khat- 
tab. 

'Amr Sibawayh wrote a work on Arabic 
grammar and syntax, which is either called 
after the name of the author ** Sibawayh," or 
simply " The Book," for it was the standard 
work on the Arabic language. The author 
of the " Fihrist" says it would be a ridiculous 
attempt to write a grammar after Sibawayh. 
IbnKhalddn expresses himself in the follow mg 
terms on this book. ** Sometimes you may 
find a person who possesses not only the 
knowledge of the rules of Arabic grammar, 
but who has practice enough in this study to 
express himself according to these rules. 
Such persons are, however, exceedingly rare. 
It is particularlv the case with men who have 
studied the ^ Sibawayh," for this author has 
not only explained the rules of grammar, but 
he has illustrated them with a number of 
examples, consisting either of proverbial ex- 
pressions or passages from Arabic poetry and 
idiomatical expressions used among the Be- 



dtiins, for Sibawayh was very learned in all 
the means which lead to a correct knowledge 
of Arabic grammar. Therefore men who 
have made a long and systematical study of 
the book of Sibawayh, and who have learned 
by heart the examples contained in it, are not 
only acquainted with the rules of Arabic 
construction, but also with the material, for 
they know almost all the phrases and idioms 
that are difficult It may, however, happen 
that a man has studied the " Sibawayh," and 
that with all this he possesses the Arabic 
grammar only as a science, and not as a 
raculty ; theoretically, and not practically. 
This will be the case if he does not learn the 
examples by heart" 

The royal library at Paris possesses a 
copy of the "Sibawayh," firom which Sil- 
vestre de Sacy has given some extracts in his 
** Anthologie Grammaticale Arabe," Paris, 
1829, which are all that has been published 
of the " Sibawayh." Silvestre de Sacy says 
that he found the work of Sibawayh inferior 
to some more modem treatises on grammar 
in point of arrangement This learned 
oriental scholar was probably not aware that 
'Amr Sibawayh was rather die compiler than 
the author of this book, for, according to the 
" Fihrist," it contains the essence of the lec- 
tures of forty-two of the most celebrated 
grammarians of the school of Basrah. If 
'Amr had attended too much to system in 
compiling this work, it would most likely 
have lost much of its value. The best proof 
of the usefulness of the work of Sibawayh 
is the esteem in which it stood at all times 
with the Arabs. A man who had studied only 
one half of this book was considered a learned 
man ; for it was a very rare accomplishment 
with the Arabs even for men of education to 
know Arabic well, though their education con- 
sisted chiefly in the study of their own lan- 
guage. The reason is obvious. The lan- 
gu2vge used in writing was that of the Koran. 
This book was written in the dialect of the 
Modhar tribe, who w^re Beduins. The Arabs 
who settled in cities and devoted themselves 
to literature were for the most part of different 
tribes and spoke originally different dialects; 
and by migrating from the desert into cities 
their way of blinking underwent such a 
change, that their colloquial tongue suffered 
a complete revolution, and differed, therefore, 
in its -very spirit fVom the Modhar or written 
language. To learn the literary Arabic was, 
and is now, for an Arab, as difficult a task as 
it is for a modem Greek to leam the lan- 
guage of Demosthenes. In the second and 
third century of the Hijra, men who in- 
tended to study the Arabic language went 
into the desert to leam the habits and lan- 
guage of the Beduins. It is uncertain whe- 
ther 'Amr Sibawayh had travelled in the 
desert, but Al-khalil and other teachers of 
Arabic, from whose lectures 'Amr com- 
piled his book, spent nearly half their lives 
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among the BedainB ; and the book of Siba- 
wayh is, according to the judgment of his 
own countrymen, the richest and most judi- 
cious repository of all which those men have 
gathered in the desert, and one of the most 
precious monuments for the knowledge of a 
language, which in originality, copiousness, 
and elegance has no equal. {Fihrist Al-kotobf 
vol. i. MS. ; Silvestre de Sacy, Antholoaie 
Grammaticale Arabe, p. 40. ; Ibn Khallikan, 
Biographical Diet; Soyuti, Biog. Diet of 
celebrated CrrammarianSj MS. of Dr. J. Lee ; 
H^ji Ehalfah, Lex. Bibl. et Encyc. sub voc 
" Kitab," " Sibawayh.") A. a 

AMRAM, RABBI, (DnDP "1) was head 
of the school of Sorana in Babylonia, about 
the year a. m. 4606 (a. d. 846). According 
to the "Tzemach David " of R. David Ganz, 
he was the author of the **Machzor" or 
service book in use among the Spanish Jews. 
The '* Shalshelleth Hakkabbala" makes the 
Rav Amram a native of Mentz (Mainz), and 
relates many wonderful traditions concerning 
him ; but Wolff is of opinion that his identity 
with Amram of Sorana is very doubtful. 
(Wolfius, BiblioA. Hebr. i. 950. ; R. Gedalia, 
ShahheUeth Hakkabbah, p. 36.) C. P. H. 

AMRAM. [Moses.] 

'AMRU AL-JA'HEDH, or AL-JA'- 
HEDH AL-BASRI' (Abu 'Othman Ibn 
Bahr Ibn Mahbub Al-kenani Al-leythi), a 
celebrated theologian, and founder of a sect 
among the Mohammedans, was bom at Bas- 
rah about A. H. 165 (a. d. 781-2). Very little 
is known of him, except that he resided 
mostly at Baghdad, and that he was a great 
favourite with Al-mutawakkel, tenth khalif 
of the race of 'Abbas, who once thought of 
appointing him preceptor to one of his sons. 
At first he professed the sect of the Motaze- 
lites ; but in course of time he propounded 
doctrines of his own, which were adopted by 
many- of the young students of Baghdad. He 
differed from his brethren the Motazelites in 
this, — that he imagined the damned would 
not be eternally tormented in hell, but would 
be changed into the nature of fire, and that 
the fire would of itself attract them without 
any necessity of their going into it He also 
taught that, if a man believed Grod to be his 
Lord, and Mohammed to be his Prophet, he 
became one of the Faithful, and was obliged 
to nothing fiirther. He had, moreover, a 
peculiar opinion with regard to the Koran, 
which he defined as a body which might 
sometimes be turned into a man and some- 
times into a beast, in the same manner as 
some of the Motazelites asserted that the 
Koran had two faces, one of a man, the other 
of a beast, thereby intimating, no doubt, 
that it could admit of a double interpret- 
ation, according to the letter or the spirit 
Al-j&hedh was also a poet, and a writer on 
general literature. He composed a treatise 
on zoology (" Kitabu-1-hay wan ") ; a treatise 
on commerce (" An-nadhr fi-l-tajai*at*'); a 
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geography (" Ritabu-1-boldan ") ; and other 
works, the titles of which may be seen in 
Ibn KhaUikan, and Haji Khalfah. Al-ja- 
hedh wrote also an abridgment of his 
own treatise on zoology, which he entitled 
" Al-mokhtar min Kitabi-1-haywan" (Selec- 
tions from the History of Animals), which 
is in the library of the Escurial, No. 892. 
'Amru died at Basrah, in Moharram, a. h. 
255 (Dec. A. D. 868, or Jan. 869), in the nine- 
tieth lunar year of his age. Al-jahedh means 
he who has projecting eyes ; he was also called 
Al-hadaki, a word which has a similar mean- 
ing. In the library of the British Museum, 
{BibL Rich. No. 7300-1.), there are two 
volumes of a work attributed to 'Amru Al- 
jahedh, entitled ** Kitabu-l-mahasen wa-1- 
idhad " (What is worthy of Praise, and what 
is not). It is a collection of sentences, anec- 
dotes in praise, or vituperation, of generosity, 
eloquence, courage, magnanimity, &c. (De 
Sacy, CkresL Arab, ii.; Abu-1-feda, Ann. 
MtuL sub anno 299.; Ibn Khallikan, Biog. 
Diet, i H^ji Khalfah, Lex. Bib. voc. " Biylm ;" 
D'Herbelot, BUf. Or. voc. " Giahedh;" Sale's 
Kordn, Preliminary Discourse, pp. 52. 124. ; 
Pococke, Specimen Hist Arabum, p. 222. ; 
Marracci, ProdromuSt p. 44.) P. de G. 

'AMRU IBNU-L-'A'SS, an Arabian ge- 
neral, who conquered Egypt in the first wars 
of Islam, was the son of Al-'ass, of the tribe 
of Koraysh, by a notorious prostitute. When 
Mohammed began to preach his religion, he 
was one of those who opposed with great 
violence the propagation of the new doc- 
trines ; but, once converted to Islam, he 
served its cause with as great a zeal and 
enthusiasm as any other of the companions 
of the Prophet During the khalifate of 
'Omar, and whilst the Moslems were opposing 
the Greeks in Syria, 'Amru received orders 
to march towards Palestine. He was shortly 
after joined there by Abd 'Obeydah, Khdled, 
and other Arabian generals, by whose united 
efforts the enemy was more than once van- 
quished, and the entire province subdued, 
with the exception of ^ia or Jerusalem, 
the reduction of which was intrusted to 
'Amru. The governor of Jerusalem was a 
Greek, to whom the Arabs have assigned the 
name of Artiyun. Being a brave and ex- 
perienced officer, he conducted the defence 
with great military skill ; but nothing could 
withstand the shock of Amru's followers, 
who, although very inferior in number, fought 
with the enthusiasm of religion. After the 
siege had lasted some time, a deputation from 
the besiep^cd waited upon 'Amru, and in- 
formed hmi that it was in vain for him to 
aim at the reduction of the place ; since, 
according to an ancient prophecy, Jerusalem 
was destined to yield only to a man whose 
name was composed of tluee letters, whibt 
his own consisted of four. Under the pre- 
tence of conveying an answer to this com- 
munication, 'Ajnru sent into Jerusalem a 
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person whom he selected for his knowledge 
of the Greek language, and who upon his 
return to the camp gave hun ample infbrma- 
'tion of the plans of the besieged. The 
strength of the walls, however, and the 
ignorance of the Arabs in conducting the 
operations of a siege, might have enabl^ the 
inhabitants to hold out much longer, had not 
a seasonable reinforcement under Abu 'Obey- 
dah increased the numbers of the assailants. 
After making several sallies, in which they 
were invariably defeated with great loss, the 
inhabitants, perceiving that the perseverance 
and ardour of the Arabs must ultimately 
previdl, offered to surrender on condition 
that 'Omar should be on the spot to ratify 
the treaty in person ; and that khalif having 
acceded to their proposition, the city surren- 
dered. Upon the death of Abu 'Ob^didi, 
'Amru assumed the chief command in Syria, 
in which, notwithstanding the opposition of 
'Othmla, who was his enemy, he was con- 
finned by 'Omar. The next military under- 
taking intrusted to 'Amru was the conquest 
of Egypt, whither Artiyun, the governor of 
Jerusalem, is said to have fled. Authors are 
at variance as to the year in which this took 
place, the dates assigned for that event bein|^ 
between a. h. 16 and 26 ; but Al-makrizi, 
who investigated the matter, says that 
'* among the dates fixed by the ancient his- 
torians of E^ypt, that of a. h. 20 (a. d. 641) 
appears to hmi the most certain." Between 
the first invasion of Egypt and the final 
occupation of that country by the Arabs, 
several years must have elapsed, which suffi- 
ciently expUins the discrepancy above al- 
luded to. Be this as it may, no sooner was 
the conquest of Syria achieved, than 'Amru, 
whose militar;^ ardour seems always to have 
^ne on the increase, wrote to 'Omar ask- 
rag for permission to invade Egypt That 
prudent khalif having, tliough reluctantly, 
given his consent, 'Amm left his station at 
Gaza, and advanced towards Egypt at the 
head of four thousand Arabs. O^n his arrival 
at Rafiih, near Al-arish on the frontiers of 
Egypt, 'Amru was overtaken by a messenger 
of 'Omar's bearing a letter, which he did not 
open until he had crossed the fh>ntier, 
suspecting it might contain an order for 
retreating. " If thou art still in Syria, retreat 
without delay ; but if on the receipt of this 
letter thou hast already reached the frontiers 
of Egypt, advance wi& confidence and de- 
pend on God, who never refuses his help to 
the true believers." After a siege of thirty 
days 'Amru took Farmah or Al-^Eumah, the 
ancient Pelusinm, which conquest opened to 
him the gate of Egypt. From Farmah he 
advanced by forced marches to Misr, which 
he besieged ; and having by this time re- 
ceived reinforcements, miule several assaults 
on the place. The want of battering engines 
as usual damped the military ardour of the 
Arabs, and the city still held out after a 
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siege of seven months. At last 'Amru, per- 
ceiving that if the siege were protracted 
the overflowing of the Mile would compel 
him to relinquish the enterprise, ordered a 
general assault Misr was taken by storm, 
and the Greeks fled to the isle of Raudhah. 
The spot between the Nile and the moun- 
tain of Mokattam, where the Arabs were en- 
camped during the siege, was thenceforward 
called Medinat Fostat (the city of the tents), 
until Jauhar, the general of Mu'izz the 
Fatimite, built not fiu: from its site the city 
of Kahirah or Cairo. After the conquest of 
Misr the Coptic Christians or Jacobites, 
who composed the bulk of the population of 
Egypt, negotiated, by means of their chief 
Atokawkas, a separate treaty of peace with 
'Amru. It was stipuhtted that the Copts 
should swear allegiance to the khalif, and 
should pay an annual tribute. Their patri- 
arch, Benjamin, had an interview with 'Amru, 
who declared that he had never conversed 
with a Christian priest of more innocent 
manners and a more venerable aspect 
Having by several marks of condescension, 
and by the strict observance of the stipu- 
lated treaties, attached to himself the Cop- 
tic population, 'Amru found them of great 
assistance to him in subduing the remainder 
of Egypt On his march fh>m Misr to 
Alexandria, they served him as guides, and 
kej^t his army plentifully supplied with pro- 
visions. The fugitive Greeks were pursued 
to Alexandria, which was finally invested by 
'Amru. After a siege of fourteen months, 
and the loss of about twenty thousand men, 
the city was taken in a. h. 21 (a. d. 642), 
according to the best accounts, although 
other historians place that event three years 
later. During the progress of this memo- 
rable siege, 'Amru had well nigh fallen a 
victim to his imprudent valour. Having led 
a party of his men to the assault of one of 
the principal towers, he drove the enemy 
before him, and penetrated into the city ; but 
the Greeks, seeing the small number of their 
pursuers, turned suddenly round, and assisted 
by their comrades, who came up fVom within, 
fell upon the assailants, massacred the greater 
part of them, and put the remainder to flight 
'Amru, with one of his officers and a slave of 
his named Wardan, remained a prisoner in 
the hands of the enemy. Being conducted to 
the presence of the governor, 'Amru forgot 
the situation in which he was, and upon his 
being asked what was the object of the Arabs 
in thus disturbing other nations, he answered 
with his usual haughtiness, " To make you 
Moslems, or tributaries." This imprudent 
answer having revealed to the governor the 
high rank of his prisoner, the order for his 
execution was given, and the battle-axe of a 
soldier was already raised to strike off the 
head of 'Amru, when his life was saved by 
the readiness and presence of miud of his 
slave Wardan, who, knowing Greek, had 
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UBderstood the order. Having approached 
his master, as if he -were his superior, he 
struck him a blow in the face, and com- 
manded him with an angry tone to be silent 
in the presence of his superiors. Deceived 
by these appearances, the Greek governor 
made a sign to the executioner to stay his 
hand, and having subsequently heard Arom 
Moslemah, the other prisoner, that if he 
pleased to let them go, they would acquaint 
their general ' Amru how courteously they bad 
been received, and employ their utmost en- 
deavours to bring about a peace, he consented, 
and gave orders that they should be set free. 
'Amru and his two followers were no sooner 
out of the city, than the cries of ** Allah hua 
Akbar ! " (God is great !), and the congratu- 
lations of the soldiers, revealed to the mipo- 
litic governor the rank of his captive. After 
the taking of Alexandria, *Amru penetrated 
into Upper Egypt ; but whilst he was engaged 
with the enemy in that country, the Greeks, 
who after the taking of their city had fled to 
their ships, suddenly returning, surprised and 
put to the sword the Arab garrison, and re- 
gained possession of the city. *Amru, how- 
ever, besieged and took it a second time. 

Shortly after he led his army into Barca, 
which he subdued, as well as Tripoli and 
other important cities of Africa. As long 
as the khalif 'Omar lived 'Amru retained 
the government of Egypt and his other 
African conquests ; but soon after the ac- 
cession of 'Othman in a. h. 25 (a. d. 646), 
he was removed, and replaced by 'Abdullah 
Ibn Sa'd, or as others call him Sa'id — his 
foster-brother. Highly mortified and ag- 
grieved, 'Amru repaired to Medina, and enter- 
ing into an immediate correspondeAice with 
Sa'd Ibn Abi Wakkas and other Arabian 
chiefii hostile to 'Othman, he cordially united 
with them in bringing the administration of 
that khalif into contempt. As a further proof 
of his discontent, he divorced his wife for no 
other reason than because she was the ma- 
ternal sister of 'Othman. 'Amru was one of 
the principal actors in the revolt which ended 
in the assassination of ^ 'Othman, a. h. 35 
(a. d. 655-6). In the civil wars which en- 
sued, 'Amru took the part of Mu'awiyah 
against 'Ali ; and he fought under the ban- 
ners of the former at Sefeyn. ['Ali Ibn Abi 
Ta'lib.] After the issue of Uiat celebrated 
battle, having retired into E^pt, of which 
country he had been re-appomted governor 
by Mu'awiyah, he was one of the three vic- 
tims designed to fall under the dagger of the 
Kharejites. On his arrival at Alexandria, 
the assassin lay concealed until the evening 
agreed upon by his accomplices. Fortunately 
for 'Amru, a sudden indisposition confined 
him that day to his room, and he did not 
repair as usual to the mosque, but deputed an 
officer called Khargah to officiate as imam in 
his stead. The assassin, unapprised of the 
substitution, rushed upon the delegate whilst 
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he was engaged in his prostrations, and stabbed 
him to the heart Unconscious of his error, 
and exulting in his triumph, Ibn Bekr bran- 
dished his blood-stained dagger before the 
assembled multitude, and made no effort to 
quit the mosque. He was immediately ar- 
rested and conve^'ed to the presence of 
'Amru. Having mquired from his guards 
who it was, they told him, 'Amru Ibnu- 
l-'ass. " Whom then have I killed ?" They 
answered, "Kharyah." « Well, then," said 
the wretched Ibn Bekr, " the blow was aimed 
at 'Amru ; but God had destined it for Kha- 
rQah ;" after which he was led to execution. 
'Amru retained the government of Egypt 
until A. H. 43 (a. d. 663), when be died. He 
is justly considered by the Arabs as one of 
the most celebrated characters in the first 
times of Islam. Before he turned Moslem, 
he was the sworn enemy of the Prophet, 
against whom he is said to have written some 
satirical verses ; but he had no sooner em- 
braced the new religion than he became one 
of its most zealous propagators. Mohammed 
was once heard to say with regard to him, 
** There is no truer Moslem than 'Amru, nor 
one more firm in the faith than he." His 
courage in the field, his sagacity, and his 
talents are highly praised by the writers of 
his nation ; but these good qualities were 
obscured by his overweening ambition and 
by the want of good faith which he exhibited 
in all his conduct. Although he was a per- 
sonal friend of 'Ali, against whom he had no 
motive whatever of complaint, he declared 
against him and joined Mu'awiyah, whom he 
despised, that he might obtam the sove- 
reignty of Egypt, where he reigned independ- 
ent until he died. 

Shortly after the taking of Alexandria, 
'Amru is said to have ordered the destruc- 
tion of the library of the Serapeion. Abu- 
l-fan\j, who mentions the fact, says, — " There 
was in Alexandria a learned man, named 
John the grammarian, with whom 'Amru 
liked to converse. Perceiving that the Ara- 
bian conqueror had given no order respect- 
ing the books contained in the Alexandrian 
library, he ventured one day to ask him for 
permission to have them removed, and ap- 
plied to his own use. 'Amru seemed at first 
disposed to grant his request, but not daring 
to. take upon himself the responsibility of 
such an act, he wrote to his superior, the 
khalif 'Omar, asking for instructions." The 
khaliTs answer was thus conceived: **If 
the writings of the Greeks agree with the 
book of God, they are useless and need not 
be preserved ; if they disagree, they are per- 
nicious, and ought to be destroyed." In 
compliance with this order, adds the same 
w^riter, " the contents of the library were 
distributed to the four thousand baths of the 
city, to which they supplied fuel for up- 
wards of six months." Gibbon (lib. li.) dis- 
credits this account, on the ground that 
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Abd-l-fang, a writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is the only authority ; but it has since 
been discovered that Al-makrizi, Ibn Khal- 
dun, Ai-bekri, An-nuvayri, and other his- 
torians, some of whom lived two centuries 
before Abu-l-fang, have likewise recorded 
the fact, on the testimony of authors who 
wrote shortly after the conquest As De 
Sacy has clearly proved (Notes sur AbdeUatif^ 
p. 240 — 244.), thaf there can be no doubt that 
a large collection of books was destroyed at 
Alexandria by the conmiand of the khalif 
'Omar, although it is equally certain that it 
was not the bbrary of the Serapeion which 
had been destroyed in a. d. 391, in the reign 
of Theodosius I., by Theophilus, patriarch 
of Alexandria. (Hamacker, De Expugnatione 
Memphidis et Alexandria, Leyden, 1825, 4to. ; 
Abu-1-fedii, Ann, Musi sub annis 20, 26, 
and 37 ; Ibnu-1-athir, *Ibratu-l-aiaali, MS. ; 
Al-makrizi, Kkittdt Afisr, MS. ; Elmacin, 
Hist. Sarac, lib. i. cap. iiL — vii. ; Ockley, 
Hist of the Saracens (ediU 1718), i. 342—^75. 
and ii. 110. ; Price, Ckronol. Retrospect of 
Mohammedan History^ 1. cap. i. — vil ; D'Her- 
belot, Bib, Or, voc. " Amrou ben Alass.**) 

P. de G. 
'AMRU IBN KOLTHU'M, a celebrated 
Arabian poet of the times preceding Islam, 
belonged to the tribe of Taghleb. A mis- 
understanding having arisen between his 
tribe and that of Bekr, owing to some disputed 
well, the hitter surprised seventy of the 
Taghlebites, and put them to death. Intelli- 
gence of this massacre being conveyed to the 
Taghlebites, they rose in arms to revenge the 
death of their Ariends and relatives. The 
Bekrites, on the other hand, made every pre- 
paration to resist the attack. The two tribes 
were in presence of each other, and ready 
to commence the battle, when the elders of 
the tribe of Bekr, wishing to put a stop to 
the effusion of blood, proposed an accommo- 
dation, and offered to refer the adjustment of 
their differences to 'Amru Ibn Hind, the chief 
of the tribe of Lakhm. But the Taghlebites 
peremptorily refused to accede to the propo- 
sition unless the hostile tribe should deliver 
into their hands a number of men equal to 
those who had been murdered by the Bekrites. 
At last the Taghlebites yielded, and consented 
to refer the matter to the arbitration of 'Amru 
Ibn Hind, the Lakhmite. 'Amru Ibn Kolthum 
was the person appointed by the Taghlebites 
to represent them and plead their cause : the 
Bekrites gave their Aill powers to Harith Ibn 
Jelsah. Both the envoys happening to be 
poets, each pronounced in the presence of 
'Amru Ibn Hind a poem in praise of their own 
tribe, which, having afterwards obtained the 
honour of being suspended in the ka'bah, are 
classed by the Arabs among their Mo'allakat, 
or suspended poems. 'Amru decided in favour 
of the Taghlebites. 'Amru's mo'allakah was 
published by Kosegarten in 1819 : " Amrui- 
ben-KelthumTaglebitse Moallakam, Abu Ab- 
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dallse El-Husein ben Achmed Essusseni (Abu 
'Abdillah Al-huseyn Ibn Ahmed As-suseni) 
cum Scholiis illustratam et vitam Amrui-ben 
Kelthum," &c. Jena, 1819, 4to. It was trans- 
lated into English by Shr William Jones. 
London, 1782, 4to. (Reiske, Tharaphm Mo- 
aUakah cum Scholiis Nahas (Leyden, 1742, 
4to.) prol. p. XXXV.; D'Herbelot, Bih, Or, voc. 
♦* Amrou ben Calthoum j" Casiri, Bib. Arab. 
Hisp, Esc, I 119.) P. deG. 

'AMRU IBN LEYTH, second sultan of 
Khorasan of the dynasty of the Beni Saffar, 
succeeded his brother Ya'kub Ibn Leyth in 
A. H. 265 (a. d. 878-9). Soon after his acces- 
sion, he determined upon dispatching an em- 
bassy to the court of Al-mu'tamed, with 
suitable presents to appease the resentment of 
that khalif, against whom his brother and 
predecessor had revolted. The embassy was 
favourably received by Al-mu'tamed, who 
granted 'Amru the government of all his 
mmily dominions, comprising the provinces 
of Khorasan, Ears or Persia Proper, and 
Sejistan. Thus confirmed in his authority, 
Amru proceeded to Kazwin, ShiHus, and 
Ispahan; and having entrusted the govern- 
ment of those cities to chiefs devoted to his 
party, he returned into the province of Sejis- 
t^, where he usually resided, in a. h. 267 
(a. d. 880). Four years after, the khalif Al- 
mu'tamed, at the request of the inhabitants 
of Khorasan, removed 'Amru fi*om the 
government of that provinces and dispatched 
Siere one of his generals, who defeated 'Am- 
ru, and compelled him to evacuate the pro- 
vince. He seems, however, to have shortly 
returned to the khalif 's favour, for we find 
him in a. h. 274 (a. d. 887-8) fighting against 
Rafi' Ibn Harthamah, the general of Moham- 
med Ibn Zeyd, the Fatimite Prince of Taba- 
ristan, and an enemy of Al-mu'tamed. After 
defeating him in many encounters, 'Amru 
succeeded in taking Rafi' prisoner, and convey- 
ing him in fetters to Baghdad. In a. h. 286 
(a. d. 899) Ismail, the first sultan of the race 
of Saman, at the instigation of the khalif Al- 
mu'tadhed, the successor of Al-mu'tamed, 
invaded the dominions of 'Amru, who at the 
head of his forces marohed to oppose him. 
The armies were drawn out for battle, and 
ready to begin the contest, when the horse 
which 'Amru rode becommg restive and un- 
manageable, took flight, and bore his rider 
into the ranks of the enemy. 'Amru was 
taken prisoner, and his army defeated. 
Shortly after Isma'il sent his captive to 
Baghdad, where he died in captivity in a. h. 
287 (a. d. 900), according to Ibnu-1-athir, or 
in A. H. 289 (a. d. 902) according to Abu-1- 
feda. His reign lasted three-and-twenty lunar 
years; he was succeeded by his grandson 
Tahir Ibn Mohammed. 'Amru is represented 
as an oppressive and sanguinary tyrant, ever 
covetous of the wealth amassed by his mi- 
nisters and fkvourites, many of whom he put 
to death for the mere purpose of appropri- 
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ating their riches : he was not, however, 
wanting either in courage or military talents. 
(Ibnu-1-athir, /ftroftiJ-awo/t, MS.; Elmacin, 
Hist. Sarac, lib. il cap. 16, 17.; Abu-1-feda, 
Ann. Musi, sub annis 265 — 286.; IVHerbelot, 
Bib. Or. voc. " Amrou ben Leyth"; Price, 
Chron. Retrosp.o/Moham. History, ii. cap. vi.) 

P. de G. 
'AMRU- L-KAYS, one of the most emi- 
nent Arabian poets of the times preceding 
Islam, was the son of Hojr, king of Kindah, 
and chief of the tribe of the Bent Asad. 
His taste for poetry having displeased his 
father, >he was banished from the paternal 
roof, and he had to wander through Arabia. 
Upon the death of his father, who was 
assassinated by his own people, owing to his 
cruelty and his excesses, *Amru-l-kay8 pre- 
pared, in compliance with the custom then 
prevailing among the Arabs, to revenge his 
father's murder. Having enlisted a number 
of adventurers, the outcasts of various Ara- 
bian tribes, he invaded the territory of the 
Beni Asad ; but coming suddenly, and at 
night, upon a tribe which he found encamped 
and which he thought to be the Beni Asad, 
he attacked them with great i\iry, and mas- 
sacred the greater part of them. The error 
was soon discovered by the followers of *Am- 
ru-1-kays, who, unwilling to serve him any 
longer, left him. Deserted by his partisans, 
*Amru-l-kays betook himself to the court of 
one of Uie kings of Yemen, who received him 
kindly, and promised to aid him against the 
Bent Asad. But, although 'Amru-l-kays re- 
ceived all sorts of attentions from his host, 
the promised succour never came. At last, 
tired of the delay, 'Amru-l-kays went to im- 
plore the assistance of the Greek emperor 
Heraclius, who promised not only to afford 
him the .means of revenging the death of his 
father, but engaged to reinstate him in his 
family dominions. Unfortunately for 'Amru- 
l-kays, there happened to be then at the court 
of the Greek emperor an Arab of the tribe of 
the Bent Asad, who, by representing 'Am- 
ru-l-kays as a spy and a traitor, indisposed 
the mind of Heraclius towards him. An 
expedition nevertheless set out for Arabia, 
and 'Amru-l-kays with it ; but scarcely bad 
they proceeded a few miles on their march 
when 'Amm-1-kays was presented with a 
splendid silk tunic which the Greek em- 
peror sent him. The tunic was poisoned, 
and 'Amru-l-kays had no sooner put it on 
than he died, according to the story. 'Am- 
ru-l-kays was the author of a poem which 
is one of the Mo'allakat, or suspended poems. 
It was first printed by Lette at Leaden 
in 1748, 4to. Besides the edition prmted 
at Calcutta in 1823 of all the Mo'alla- 
kat, there are several separate editions of 
the poem of 'Amru-l-kays which deserved 
to be classed among them. Hengstenberg 
published it next, with a Latin translation 
and notes (** Amrilkaisi Moallacah, cum Scho- 
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liis Zuxenii," &c. Bonn, 1822, 4to.) ; Am- 
rilkaisi Carmen (quartum) e Codd. MSS., 
and by Dr. Fred. Aug. Arnold, Halle, 1836, 
4to. ; and lastly, ** Le Diwan d' Amro'l Kais 
precede de la Vie de ce Poete par I'Auteur 
du Kitab El-aghani, accompagne d'une 
Traduition et de Notes par le Baron Mac 
Guckin de Slane." Paris, 1837, 4to. This is 
by far the best edition of the poems of 'Amru- 
l-kays, to which the traftslator has added 
many learned notes. There is also an English 
translation by Sir William Jones, London, 
1782, 4to., and in the fourth volume of his 
works, London, 1799, 4to. (Mac Guckin 
de Slane, Diwan d^Amro^lkals, pref. ; Reiske, 
Tarap/ue Moallakah, proL p. xxiv. et seq. ; 
D'Herbelot, Bib. Or. voc " Amroulcays." 
" Moallaca," &c. ; Casiri, Bib. Arab. Hi^f. 
Esc. 1. 124. ; Pococke, Specimen Hist Arahum, 
p. 150. ; Rasmussen, Additamenta ad HisL 
Arab, ante Idamismwn^ text Arab. p. 15.) 

P. de G. 

A'MSDORF, NICOLA'US VON, was 
bom at Zschepe, a village near Wurzen in 
Saxony, on the 3d of December, 1483, and 
descended from noble parents. In 1502 he 
studied divinity at the university of Witten- 
berg, which was founded in the same year 
by Frederic, elector of Saxony. In 1511 he 
was appointed professor of divinity at Wit- 
tenberg. After Luther had begun his great 
contest with the pope and the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, he found a zealous partisan in 
Amsdorf, who accomjpanied him m 1519 to 
the disputation at Leipzig. In 1521 he ac- 
companied Luther to the diet at Worms. On 
their way they were feasted 1^ the members 
of the university of Erfurt On their return 
fVom Worms, Luther was carried off, in the 
forest of the Thiiringer Wald, by a body of 
disguised horsemen, and brought to the castle 
of Wartburg. Amsdorf was present, but 
nobody prevented him firom continuing his 
journey. The carrying off of the reformer 
was preconcerted between him, some of his 
fHends, and the elector of Saxony, who was 
anxious to save Luther from the persecutions 
of the Roman Catholic party. 

During the absence of Luther, the Augus- 
tine monks at Wittenberg abolished the mass, 
and several other ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic church. The elector of Saxony, 
fearing that this bold step might have serious 
consequences, asked the advice of the uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. The answer was 
drawn up by Amsdorf, Melanchthon, Justus 
Jonas, and John Dolz, who not only approved 
of the conduct of the Angustines, but excited 
many Roman Catholic priests to follow the 
example of those monks. Amsdorf made him- 
self remarkable in this afi^ir by the passion- 
ate zeal with which he embraced the views 
of Luther, who left the Wartburg in the 
spring of 1522, and went to Wittenberg. On 
the recommendation of Luther, Amsdorf was 
appointed in 1524 superintendent and minis- 
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ter at St Ulrich, in Magdeburg, where he 
propagated the reformation with his usual 
zeal. In 1531 he quelled the religious trou- 
bles that had broken out in the imperial town 
of Goslar, in which affair he acted with great 
energy, but rather arbitrarily. In 1534 he 
introduced the new religious doctrines into 
the principality of Calenberg. Amsdorf was 
one of the most distinguished theologians 
who were present at the second " Convent of 
Schmalkalden," and he was one of those who 
drew up and signed the " Articles of Schmal- 
kalden " (1537). 

In 1542 Amsdorf became bishop under the 
following circumstances : — Philip, count pa- 
latine and bishop of Freisingen and Naum- 
burg, having died in 1541,. the chapter of 
Naumburg chose Julius von Pflug Roman 
Catholic bishop of Naumburg. This bishop- 
ric being surrounded by the dominions of 
John Frederic, elector of Saxonv, and the 
doctrines of Luther having found many ad- 
herents there, the elector thought the occa- 
sion &vourable for seizing the sovereignty 
over Naumburg, which hiUierto belonged to 
the biriiops. Accordingly he declared the 
election of Julius von Plug illegal, and pro- 
posed Amsdorf as bishop, on the condition 
that he should only be invested with the 
spiritual rights of a bishop, while the tem- 
poral rights should in future be exercised by 
the elector. John Frederic was assisted in 
his plan by a few members of the chapter of 
Naumburg, who were adherents of Luther. 
Amsdorf, who had a very enterprising cha- 
racter, agreed to the proposition, but not till 
after long hesitation, and reluctantly. On 
the 20th of January, 1542, he was conse- 
crated bishop of Naumburg by Luther, in 
presence of the elector and his brother, John 
Ernst, duke of Saxony. Although Amsdorf 
was appointed bishop with mere ecclesiastical 
Auctions, he received the solemn homage of 
the estates ; but, notwithstanding the object 
of this ceremony being the acknowledgment 
of his dignity as a prince of the empire, the 
sovereignty over Naumburg was exercised 
by the elector, who had not been invested 
with it 

These extraordinary proceedings were re- 
garded by the emperor and the Roman Ca- 
tholic party as a breach of the constitution of 
the empire. Nevertheless, Amsdorf was 
maintained in his see by the Protestants till 
1547. In this year he was compelled to fly 
by Moritz, duke, and afterwards elector, of 
^ucony, who had defeated and taken prisoner 
the elector John Frederic in the battle of 
Miihlberg, on the 24th of April, 1547. 
Amsdorf retired to Magdeburg, and con- 
tinued active in the propagation of the re- 
formation. He waa involved in frequent 
literary feuds with other theologians, in 
which he seldom succeeded in masteriug 
his passions. He wrote against Matthias 
Flacius about original sin. He main- 
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tained that original sin was nothing sub- 
stantial, but only a strong accident ; and, in a 
dispute with George M^or, he went so far 
as to maintain that good works, far from 
being necessary, were prejudicial to salva- 
tion. In 1552 Amsdorf was appointed super- 
intendent and ecclesiastical counsellor at 
Erfurt, the residence of the sons of the elec- 
tor John Frederic, who was still in captivity, 
and who was not restored to liberty till 1554. 
John Frederic died in the same year, and 
Amsdorf, by his consolations, soothed the 
last moments of this unfortunate prince. 
After having greatly contributed to the 
foundation of the university of Jena, which 
was solemnly established on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1558, Amsdorf died at Eisenach on 
the I4th of May, 1565, in his eighty-second 
year. Althongn he never recovered the see 
of Naumburg, hia friends continued to give 
him the title of bishop ; but it does not appear 
that he styled himself bishop after he had 
fled to Magdeburg. He was never married, 
and he had always a coffin near his bed to 
remind him of his mortality. Amsdorf is 
the author of numerous theological pamphlets, 
which are now very rare. In some of them 
he treats of the doctrines of Christianity ; 
othera relate to temporary matters, which 
have now lost their importance ; and the 
greater part of them have a controversial 
character. He took an active part in Lu- 
ther's translation of the Bible, and he was 
the editor of the second edition of the works 
of Luther, which he accompanied with a 
preface. He was also the author of the fol- 
lowing works : — 1. ** Ein kurzer Auszug 
aus der Chronica Naucleri, wie untreulich 
die Papste mit den Romischen Kaisem ge- 
handelt," Magdeburg, 1534, 4to. ("A short 
Extract fVom the Chronicle of Nauclerus, to 
show how unfiiirly the Popes have acted 
towards the Roman Emperors.") This book 
is of considerable historical interest 2. ** Kur- 
ser Unterricht auf Georg Mtgor's Antwort, 
dass er nicht unschuldig sey," 1552. ("Short 
Reply to G. Minor's Answer, that he is not 
innocent") A Ust of many of his works is 
given in Jocher, who states that Amsdorf 
also wrote '* Epistolse de Enunno Rotero- 
damo." (Melchior Adamus, Vita German' 
orum Theoiogonan; Life of Amsdorf p. 69, 
70.; Lifevf Georgiits Major, p. 468 — 471. ; 
Life of Matthias Flacius IlbfncuSf p. 472 — 
476. ; David Chytnens, Saxonia ah anno 
Christi, 1500—1599, p. 249. 395. 398., in the 
fourth volume of his Opera ; Jocher, AUge- 
meines Gelehrten^Lexicon, sub voc. ** Ams- 
dorf;" Ersch und Gruber, AUgem, Encych- 
pSdie, &c.; sub voc ** Amsdorf;" Eichhom, 
Deutsche Staats- und Bechts-Geschichte, iv. 
117., and notes c and rf.) W. P. 

AMSTEL,CORNE'LIUSVAN. [Ploos.] 
Guarienti mentions a Giovaitni d* Amstel, 
that is, Jan van Amstel or Amsterdam, who 
excelled in landscapes, which he enriched 
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with many figures painted in the style of 
Van Eyck. Goarienti states that there was 
at Genoa, in the possession of an Englishman, 
a remarkable picture of the above description 
by this artist representing the crucifixion of 
Christ, containing upwards of two hundred 
figures, admirably painted. MTho this artist 
was, or whether some known artist is dis- 
guised under this name, must be a matter of 
coi^ecture. (Orlandi, Abecedario Pittorico, 
ed. Guarienti.) R. N. W. 

AMSTEL, GIJSBRECHT VAN, the 
third of that name, was the head of a power- 
ful family in Holland in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which took its title from the river 
Amstel, which ran through their possessions, 
amongst which was included an obscure fish- 
ing town, now the site of the city of Amsterr 
dam. One of this £Eimily named Goeswyn, 
by some said to be the nephew of this Ggs- 
brecht, and certainly his relation, was elected 
in 1249 bishop of Utrecht, and is the thirty- 
seventh in the list This see was at that 
time in possession of great temporal power ; 
the house of Amstel was strong enough to 
have often made war against the bishops of 
Utrecht ; and the union of their strength ap- 
pears to have excited the jealousy of William 
IL, the count of Holland, though he had 
just been chosen king of the Romans. A 
chapter of the see was called in 1250, at 
which Ring William, Cardinal Caputius, and 
Conrad, archbishop of Cologne, were present; 
and Goeswyn, who was accused of incapacity 
to manage the affairs of the see, was obliged 
to resign his dignity, which he had not yet 
held a year, into the hands of the king and 
the cardinal, the latter of whom appointed 
Hendrik of V^and bishop in his stead. G^s- 
brecht van Amstel instantly declared war 
against Utrecht, and with another nobleman, 
Herman van Woerden, and the Count of 
Guelderland, laid waste the lands of the see, 
till by mutual agreement a day was fixed on 
which the dispute should be decided by a 
pitched battle. On that day the Archbishop 
of Cologne, who remained behind to guard the 
city, gave his solemn blessing to Bishop Hen- 
drik as he sallied forth to meet the enemy. 
King William, who had heard of the intended 
battle, was anxious to prevent it, and rode off 
to Utrecht at the head of a considerable force 
just in time to enter the city by the northern 
gate as the bishop left it by the western. 
The warders of the city after locking the gates 
carried the keys to the archbishop, and the 
king, finding himself shut in, oitlered the 
gates to be broken down in order to get out ; 
on which the archbishop imagined that he 
had come to avail himself of the opportunity 
to make himself master of Utrecht, and re- 
proached him with the injustice of his pro- 
ceedings. During the time that elapsed in 
setting this misunderstanding right, Bishop 
Hendrik had gained a complete victory, and 
he returned in triumph with Van Amstel and 
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Van Woerden tied back to back, and riding 
on one horse before him. The king intern- 
ceded with him for his prisoners, who were 
thereupon set free, on condition of paying a 
large sum to the bishop, who employed it in 
building a castle at a place called Vredeland, 
in a situation to bridle Van AmsteL 

While this bishop reigned, G^sbrecht ap- 
pears to have been quiet ; but times were 
changed when in 1287 Hendrik died, and was 
succeeded by Jan van Nassouwen, or of Nas- 
sau. The death of King William by the hand 
of the Frieslanders, in 1256, had left for his 
successor a child of a year old, Floris the Fifth, 
and during his minority anarchy seems to have 
prevailed. The chronicler Beka says that 
everywhere the common people rose against 
the nobles. The men of Kennemerland came 
to a resolution to expel all the nobility, to 
destroy all the castles, and to reduce the bi- 
shopric of Utrecht to a possession for the 
commons ('* totam Tngectensem dicDcesin in 
vulgarem communitatem redigere"). The 
Frieslanders and the Waterlanders entered 
into a confederacy with them for the same 
purpose. The first movement of the Kenne- 
merlanders was to occupy all Amsterland; 
and G^sbrecht, says Beka, " seeing that his 
forces were insufficient to resist such a~ mul- 
titude, cautiously and advisedly made peace 
with them, swore them fidelity, and with his 
men at arms joined himself to the foolish 
people." Becoming captain of the insurgents, 
he first attacked the castle of Vredeland ; but 
finding it too strong, he suddenly raised the 
siege one night, and marched to Utrecht, 
where they arrived before the dawn of day. 
The warders, startled at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the multitude, rous^ the citi- 
zens with the cry that the Tartars, then 
the universal bugbear, were upon them; 
but when the citizens were on the walls 
prepared for defence, one of the Kenne- 
merlanders addressed them with a speech 
which prevented battle. " The free people 
of Kennemerland," he said, "salute you, 
and ask you why you do not drive the 
nobles, who vex the commons, out of your 
city, and give their property to the poor?" 
A great tumult arose among the citizens ; 
the advice of the Kennemerlander was adopt- 
ed ; the nobles were expelled ; and Utrecht, 
Amersfoort, and Amsterdam entered into a 
league with Kennemerland on democratic 
principles. The Bishop of Utrecht, who came 
with the Count of Guelderland to restore or- 
der in the city, thought it best to make a 
speedy retreat Gijsbrecht, who found him- 
self in conmiand of an irresistible force, took 
advantage of it to destroy the castles of his 
enemies ; and then, feeling some apprehen- 
sions on his own account, persuaded the 
Kennemerlanders, as it was now harvest 
time, to return to their own country, and put 
off their design of subjecting Guelderland till 
the next year. On their return they laid 
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siege to Haarlem, where the nobles had taken 
refuge before the expedition into Amsterland. 
Jan Tan Persyn, a yaliant knight, one of its 
defenders, issuing forth by night, and getting 
in the rear of the besiegers, set fire to their 
baggage and threw them into confusion ; and 
the townsmen at the same time making a 
sally, the Kennemerlanders were totally de« 
feated ; after which Utrecht was with some 
difficulty retaken, and the old order of things 
re-established. These events, according to 
Beka, took place in 1268, but they are placed 
by some historians in 1272. 

Gijsbrecht van Amstel, on whom it might 
have been supposed that the vengeance of 
his fellow nobles would have fidlen most 
heavily, appears to have been after these 
events more prosperous than ever. He 
seems, while he made use of the infiurgents 
to crush his private enemies, to have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the finally successful 
party that he had only adopted the oppo- 
site side by coercion, and with a view of 
preventing mischief. He now accompanied 
Floris the Fifth in his expedition to Fries- 
land to recover the bones of his fiither. King 
William ; and he obtained possession of the 
castle of Vredeland, originally built to check 
him, not by the fortune of war, which he had 
already tried in vain, but as a pledge from the 
bishop, Jan van Nassouwen, for a sum of 
money advanced to him. Once in posses- 
sion of this fortress, he levied such intolerable 
tolls on the Utrechters, that after years of use- 
less complaint they applied to the pope, who 
in 1288 deposed Jan van Nassouwen as a 
dilapidator of the revenues of his see, and 
appointed Jan van Zirck in his stead. The 
new bishop offered to redeem Vredeland 
from the hands of Gijsbrecht, and on his 
refusal declared war ; but being defeated in 
battle, he applied for assistance to Count 
Floris, who laid siege to the castle. It was 
defended by Arend, or Amoud van Amstel, 
Gijsbrecht's brother, till G^sbrecht, approach- 
ing to relieve it, was defeated and t^en 
prisoner, when Vredeland was surrendered. 
Hermann van Woerden, the constant ally of 
Gysbrecht, who held the castle of Montfort 
in a similar manner, sustained a siege for 
a year, after which Fioris, taking it by 
storm, ordered all the defenders except two 
to be beheaded. Van Amstel and Van Woer- 
den were kept in prison for seven years, 
after which they were set at liberty, but on 
conditions which humbled them deeply. Am- 
sterdam had already been granted to Jan 
van Persyn, the defender of Haarlem ; most 
of his other lands were restored to Ggs- 
brecht, to be held, not in free sovereignty 
as before, but as a fief from Count Floris and 
the bishop, to whom he was bound to do 
homage and swear fealty. 

Floris, who was of an open disposition, after 
this appointed Van Amstel and Van Woerden 
councillors of state, and had them familiarly 
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about his person, which afforded them an 
opportunity of revenge. They were easily 
drawn into a conspiracy of Gerrits van Vel- 
sen against the count, which while attributed 
by tradition to the resentment of Van Velsen 
for insults offered to him by Floris, is by 
some historians, and more especially by 
Bilderdyk, ascribed to the machinations of 
King Edward L of England, (whose daughter, 
Elizabeth, was married to Fioris's son), in 
revenge for a treaty which the Count of 
Holland had entered into with the King of 
France. The object of the plot was to seize 
the person of Floris and convey him to Eng- 
land, where he was to be placed in confine- 
ment, while his son, who was then in England, 
was to be proclaimed count Ad ambush was 
hiid for Floris near Utrecht, and Gijsbrecht 
van Amstel accepted the dishonourable oflice 
of drawing him into it The count had gone 
to sleep, as was his custom after dinner, 
when Amstel came to his bedside, waked 
him up, and told him the weather was so fine 
for falconry that it was a shame to sleep so 
long. The count proposed before they started 
to drink " St Gertrude's cup," which was a 
name at that time given to a stirrup-cup. Van 
Amstel pledged him ; and such was the 
horror excited by his treachery that from 
that time forward the phrase was altered in 
Holland to "St John's cup," to avoid re- 
calling this circumstance to memory. On 
the road they were beset by Van Velsen 
and his confederates, who seized the count, 
strapped him on to a horse, and made off 
with him towards the coast The news 
spread rapidly; the country rose in arms; the 
conspirators were obliged to take by-ways 
through marshes. Five days after the seizure 
of Floris, Van Velsen, riding in front came 
on a body of the men of Naarden concealed 
among some standing com, and demanded 
what they wanted. ** The man you bring," 
was the reply, "the Count of Holland." 
"You shall never have him," replied Van 
Velsen, turning back and drawing his sword; 
and before aid could arrive he had wounded 
Floris mortally. Van Woerden and Van 
Amstel immediately fied. Van Velsen, who 
took refoge in the castle of Kronenburch, 
was besieged by the people, taken prisoner, 
and, with all the other conspirators who could 
be seized, was put to a cruel death. The 
murder of Floris took place on Wednesday, 
the 27th of June, 1296. After that day the 
history of Van Amstel is obscure, though 
there are two traditions respecting him: one, 
that he settled in Prussia and founded a town 
there caUed Holland : another, that in old age 
he returned and die* in Amsterland. 

The death of Count Floris and the fall of 
the house of Amstel form an important epoch 
in the history of Holland. The aristocracy 
never recovered firem the odium of the 
treacherous murder of Floris, and fh)m the 
consequent destruction of so many of the old 
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nobility. Meger, in a diasertation on the 
same circumstance, sees in the fall of the 
power of Ggsbrecht the consummation of a 
gradual conquest of the Prankish portion of 
the nation over the Frieslandish* This view 
is perhaps fanciful. It is certain that after 
these events the history of Holland assumes 
a different character, becomes less German, 
and no longer offers such frequent spectacles 
of the feuds of princes. 

Strangely enough Ggsbrecht is repeatedly 
spoken of by the old chroniclers as a ** simple 
old man," a character which the history 
of his life will hardly sustain. He is also 
shown in a favourable point of view by Von- 
del in his play of ^ G^sbrecht van Amstel," 
the most celebrated in the Dutch language 
on a national sutject, and which was at one 
time invariably performed in Amsterdam on 
Christmas eve. The incidents are entirely 
fictitious. Ggsbrecht is represented as a per- 
secuted hero, sustaining a siege in Amster- 
dam for his part in the death of Count Floris ; 
and when the town is taken by a stratagem, 
minutely copied from that of the Trojan 
horse, he is rescued fh>m death and sent to 
Prussia by the personal interference of the 
angel Raphael, as much to Gijsbrechfs sur- 
prise as that of the reader. (Beka and Heda, 
De Episcopia Ultrajectinis, edit of 1643, p. 
83—99.; Het owU GoudUche KTonycxkm, 
edit of 1663, p. 68—75. ; Wagenaar, Voder- 
landacke Hittorie^ ii. 397. iii. 77.; Wagenaar, 
Amsterdam beachreeven^m. 1—48.; Bilderdyk, 
Geackiedenis des Vaderlanda, ii. 196 — 267. ; 
Kok, Vaderlandach Woordenboek, iii. 817 — 
822. ; Mrs. Davies, History of Holland, Lon- 
don, 1841, 8vo. i. 119—124.; Vondel, Gtjs- 
brecht van Anutel) T. W. 

AMTHOR, CASPAR, was bom at Ex- 
dorl^ near Schleusingen, and in 1594 was ap- 
pointed professor of physics in the latter 
town. Rewrote — 1. *' Memorabilinm Me- 
dicorum Pars continens Curationes per £u- 
porista tarn Galenica quam Chymica.*' Jena, 
1632, 4to. 2. " Chrysioscopion sive Auri- 
logium," Jena, 1632, 4to., a dissertation on 
the properties of gold, after the manner of 
Paracelsus. 3. ** Nosocomium Infantile et 
Puerile." Schleusingen, 1638, 4to. (Haller, 
Bibliotheca Med. Prac» t. ii. p. 600. ; Bio- 
graphie Midicale.) 

Joachim Ulric Amthor was bom at 
Schleusingen, and wrote ^* De Monstris, Dis- 
putatio Physica." Jena, 1652,4to. It is chiefly 
occupied in determining what should be the 
definition of a monster; and the author, 
writing especially against Martin Weinrich's 
treatise " De Ortu Moqj5tromm,** includes 
under the name all things animate or inani- 
mate, which are unnaturally or imperfectly 
generated and formed. (Amthor, Ve Mon- 
stris.) J, P. 

AMTHOR, CHRTSTOPH HEINRICH, 
was born in 1678 at Stollberg in Thuringia, 
and received his edudition in the house of 
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his uncle at Rendsburg in Holstein. He 
studied law at the university of Kiel, where 
he was appointed, in 1704, professor of pri- 
vate and public law. In the political differ- 
ences between the Duke of Holstein and the 
king of Denmark, Frederic IV., Amthor 
showed himself favourable to Denmark, in 
consequence of which he was compelled to 
abandon his professorship at Kiel. It is 
said that he incurred the hatred of the Duke 
of Holstein for having published a poem in 
honour of Frederic IV. In 1714 he became 
a counsellor of justice in the town of Rends- 
burg, which was situated in the Danish part 
of Holstein; and in 1719 he was appointed 
counsellor of justice at Copenhagen, where 
he died on the Uth of February, 1721. 

Amthor wrote numerous odes, elegies, and 
letters in verse : he also made a translation 
of some parts of the fourth and fifth book of 
Vir^l's ** ^eis." His poetry is stiff, bom- 
bastic, and void of thought and feeling ; and 
Wolff justly observes, that it is scarcely 
imaginable how such a* poet as Amthor has 
found his way into the greater part of the 
modem German anthologies. However bad 
as a poet, Amthor has some merit as a writer on 
different subjects of law, history, and philoso- 
phy. He wrote on various political matters 
by order of the King of Denmark. Jocher 
and Jordens give a catalogue of his works, 
the principal of which are — ^ 1. " Poetiseher 
Versuch einiger Deutschen Gedichte und 
Uebersetsungen." Flensburg, 1717.8vo. The 
second edition has the title " Deutsche Ge- 
dichte und Uebersetzungen," &c. Rendsburg, 
1734, 8vo. 2. ** Untersuchung der Ursachen 
durch welche die zwischen Danemark und 
Schweden vorgefallenen Streitigkeiten sich 
entspannen,'* 1715, 4to. 3. " Anzeige der Ur- 
sachen welche den Konig in Danemark geno- 
thigt wider den gefhngenen Grafen von 
Steenbock solchergestalt als bishero gesehe- 
hen, zu verfahren." 4. ** Philosophia mo- 
ralis sive doctrina de justo, honesto et de- 
coro." Copenhagen, 1738, 8vo. (Jordens, 
Lexikon Deutscner Dichier und /Vosat^ten, 
V. p. 713, &c. ; Jocher, AUffemeinea Gelehrten- 
Lexicon, sub voc. ** Amthor ; " Wolff, Ency- 
clopddie der Deutschen Nattoncd-Literatur, i. 
p. 50.) W. P. 

AMU'LIO, or DA MULA, MARC AN- 
TON 10, cardinal, was bom at Venice on the 
12th of February, 1506. He studied juris- 
prudence at Padua, and is mentioned by 
Papadopoli as one of the most celebrated 
students of the university of that city. He 
early displayed great ability, and was much 
employed by the Venetian government in 
public affairs. In 1553 he went as ambassa- 
dor to the Emperor Charles V. He was one 
of the three reformers of the university of 
Padua in 1556 and 1560, and podest^ at Ve- 
rona about 1558. On the conclusion of the 
peace between France and Spain in 1559, he 
was deputed as ambassador to cany the con-* 
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gratulatioDs of his government to the King of 
Spain, and shortly after his return from this 
mission, he was sent as resident ambassador 
to Rome. Here his virtues, learning, and 
skill in public business speedily gained him 
the fitvour and confidence of the pope, 
Pius IV., who in all measures connected irith 
the re-opening of the council of Trent, acted 
under his advice. The bishopric of Verona 
being then vacant, the pope was desirous of 
conferring it upon Amulio, and, unknown to 
him, ordered the papal nuncio at Venice to 
communicate his wishes to that government ; 
but the Venetians, suspecting that Amulio 
had solicited the dignity in violation of the 
ancient la^ of the republic, answered by 
appointing Girolamo S<»tmzo his successor, 
and recallmg him to Venice. Upon this the 
pope wrote with his own hand, exculpating 
Amulio from all knowledge of the intended 
promotion, and requesting that he should be 
retained in his post of ambassador. The 
request was complied with, and the pope 
shortly afterwards made him deacon, and in 
1561, much against his desire, cardinal-priest, 
with the title of Saint Marcello. This pro- 
motion was extremely offensive to the Vene- 
tian government, which strictly forbade all 
public r^oicings by the fHends of the new 
cardinal, and so long as he lived was never 
reconciled either with him or his fiunily. 
The jealous republic could not, however, 
check the general satisfaction at this just 
acknowledgment of Amulio's merit In 1562 
he was by the same pope made bishop of 
Rieti, and in 1565 librarian of the Vatican on 
the death of Cardinal Alfonso Caraffo, by 
whom the post had been previously held. 
He was employed by the papal see in numer- 
ous commissions of the highest importance, 
and died at Rome on the 13th of March, 
1570 : he was buried at Venice. He left his 
extensive library to Luig^ Malipiero, and 
directed that a college should be erected in 
Padua for Venetian nobility. This was done, 
and exists at the present day in the Prato 
della Valle. Dolce speaks of him as well 
skilled in the Greek language, and Agostino 
Superbi as a good Latin poet. 

Some of his letters are printed in Farrius*s 
"Orationes, &c. ex Actis Consilii Triden- 
tini," Venice, 1567, p. 125. ; in vol. xx, of 
Labbe*s " Consilia," Venice, 1733, p. 621. ; 
and in Pino's " Nuova Scelta di Lettere di 
diversi Nobilissimi Huomini," lib. i. p. 87. and 
106. Venice, 1 582. With these exceptions, all 
that he wrote appears to be still unprinted. 
Pallavicino availed himself of his MS. letters 
in his " History of the Council of Trent." 
A collection of these letters, according to 
Montfaucon, *♦ Bibl. MSS.," vol. i. 1093., 
exists at Paris, in the Choiseul. library, now 
adnexed to the Bibliothdque du Roi, No. 391., 
entitled " Register of the Letters of Amulio, 
Ambassador of Venice." Some are in the 
library of the Vatican, with a MS. oration by 
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him ; and others in the Barberini librai^ 
at Rome. Ciacconio (more correctly Cha- 
con) and others mention among his works, 
^ Italian and Latin Orations," and a trea- 
tise " On the sublime Style of Speaking." 
Superbi and Apostolo Zeno add to the list 
a work entitled *^ On the active and con- 
templative Life." He also wrote a work 
** On the Episcopal Power," which he ad- 
dressed with a letter dated from Rome 26th 
July, 1567, to Cardinal Carlo Borromeo, 
preserved in the Ambrosian library at Milan, 
vol. XXV. of the collection of letters addressed 
to Saint Carlo. Amulio likewise drew up 
the Constitution published by Pope Pius IV. 
against those papial nuncios who endeavoured 
to obtain cardinalships by means of letters 
obtained trcm royal personages. (Superbi, 
Trionfo glorioto d*Heroi illiutri di Venetia, 
82. ; Pallavicino, latoriadel Conciiio di Trenio, 
ii. 152, &c.; Ciacconio, Vita PcnHficum Bo- 
manontm et Cardinalium, iii. 929.; Mazzu- 
chelli, ScrittoH d* Italia ; Cardella, Memorie 
storiche de* Cardinali, v. 83 — 35.) J. W. J. 

AMU'LIUS. [Fabullus.] 

AMU'LIUS. [Romulus.] 

AMU'LON. [Amoix)n.] 

AMURATH. [MuRAD.] 

AMUSCO, JOANNES DE VAL VERDE 
DE, or HAMUSCO. [Valvbrdb de Amus- 
co.] 

AMY, N., was an advocate in the par- 
liament of Aix. Few particulars are re- 
corded of his life. He is known as having 
written several works on the application of 
the principles of science to the construction 
of various apparatus of use in domestic 
economy. His works are as follows : — 1. 
" Experimental Observations on the Waters 
of the Seine and the Mame " (" Observations 
experimentales sur les Eaux des Rivieres 
de Seine, de Marne, &c."). 1749, 12mo. 
2. ** On the Construction of a new domestic 
Fountain, approved by the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris" ("Nouvelles Fontaines 
domestiques, approuvees par TAcademie 
des Sciences "). Paris, 1750, 12mo. 3. A 
work on filtrating fountains (" Nouvelles 
Fontaines filtrantes"). 1752 — 1754, 12mo. 
4. " Remarks upon Vessels made of Copper, 
Lead, and Tin " (" Reflexions sur les Vais- 
seaux de Cuivre, de Plomb, et d'E'tain"). 
1751, 12mo. yfe can find none of these 
works in libraries to which we have had 
access in London. He died in the year 1 760. 
(Querard, Im France Liiieraire ; his name is 
given on the authority of Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica.) E. L. 

AMYAND, CLAUDIUS, in the begin- 
ning of the last century, served as a surgeon 
in the English army in Flanders. In 1716 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and he afterwards became surgeon to St. 
Geor^'s Hospital, and sergeant- surgeon to 
the king. He died in 1740. 

Mr. Amyand published several interesting 
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papers in the " Philosophical Transactions,** 
and seems to have been a good practical 
surgeon. The titles of these papers are as 
follows: — !. "A Relation of an Idiot at 
Ostendfirith two other Chirurgical Cases/* 
vol. xxvi. p. 670., 1708. It contains the ac- 
count of an idiot, thirty-three years old, who 
in the year before his death, swallowed, at 
different times, twenty-eight iron, brass, and 
leaden instruments, of various kinds (nails, 
screws, compasses, a knife, &c.), which all 
together weighed between two and three 
pounds. The brass and lead, it is said, were 
not impaired, though they had lain more 
than eight months in the stomach ; but ** the 
iron pieces were extremely corroded .... and 
three or four nails, mightily indamaged, did 
appear as if some particular menstruum or 
dissolvent had been poured upon them.** 2. 
*» Three Cases,*' voL xxxvii. p. 258. 1782. 
The first, a congenital protrusion and ex- 
posure of the intestines ; the second, a case of 
dysmenorrhoea ; the third, one of hour-glass 
contraction of the stomach. 3. " An extra- 
ordinary Case of the Foramen Ovale of the 
Heart being found open in an Adult,** voL 
xxxix. p. 172. 1735. The patient had no 
symptoms of the defect 4. ** Of an Inguinal 
' Rupture, with a Pin in the Appendix Canci 
. incrusted with Stone ; and some Observations 
on Wounds in the Guts,** vol. xxxix. p. 329. 
1736. The hernia was of that rare form, a 
congenital protrusion of the appendix venni- 
formis, and had become complicated by a pin 
having lodged in the appendix and produced 
ulceration through the groin. The patient 
recovered after the operation. 6. ** Of an 
Obstruction of the Biliary Duct% and an Im- 
posthumation of the Gall Bladder, discharging 
upwards of eighteen Quarts of Bilious Matter 
in twenty-five Days,** vol. xi. p. 317. 1738. 
6. " Of a Bubonocele, or Rupture in the 
Groin, with the Operation made upon it,** 
vol. xl. p. 361. 1738. He endeavours to 
show that the intestine in a hernia is most 
commonly strangulated by the constriction of 
the omentum protruded with it. 7. " An 
Observation of a Fracture of the Os Humeri 
by the Power of the Muscles only,*' vol. xliii. 
p. 293. 1745. 8. " Of an Iliac Passion occa- 
sioned by an Appendix in the Ileon, *' voL 
xliii. p. 369. 1745. 9. "Some Observations 
on the Spina Ventosa,** vol. xliv. p. 193. 
1 746 ; containing several cases of necrosis in 
which sequestra were removed by the aid of 
the trephine. The manuscripts of several of 
these papers and of some other unpublished 
cases, are in the MS. " Royal Society Pa- 
pers,** in the library of the British Museum. 
(Additional MSS. 4433-4436). BsH^eT (Biblto- 
theca Ckirurgica, t. ii. p. 150.) says that Mr. 
Amyand wrote a letter in favour of Mrs. 
Stephens* method of treating calculous dis- 
eases. ( Amyand's Papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions; Gentleman's Magazine, 1740.) 

J. P. 
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AMYCLiEUS OA/iiujcXaios), a Greek sculp- 
tor, a native of Corinth. He was employed, 
with two other sculptors, Chionis and Diyllus, 
to execute p«ut of a group of figures dedicated 
bv the Phocians, at Delphi, on the occasion of 
Tellias of Elis leading them against the Thes- 
salians. The period of these artists is about 
the commencement of the Persian wars, or 
about 500 B. c. (Pausanias, x. 13.) 

R. W. jun. 

AMYNANDER C^^*'*a^pos), a king of 
Athamania, a district in the west of Greece, 
to the north of ^tolia. He nuirried Apamia, 
the daughter of one Alexander of Megalopolis, 
who claimed descent Arom Alexander the 
Great Amynander was a persoilage of some 
importance in the wars between Philip V., 
king of Macedon, and the Romans, and An- 
tiochus Magnus, king of Syria, and the same 
people, from b. c. 209 to b. c. 189. We first 
of all read of him attempting to mediate a 
peace between Philip, king of Macedon, and 
the JEtolians, b. c. 209. Subsequently to this, 
he appears as an ally of the Romans, whom he 
joined after their first successes over Philip 
(b. c. 200), and in coi^unction with the 
^tolians, rendered them some important ser- 
vice in their war against that king, especially 
in Thessaly, many cities of which, dependent 
upon Macedonia, he captured. On one oc- 
casion, a short time before the battle of 
Cynoscephala;, he was sent to Rome by the 
Roman general, T. Quintius Flamininus, in 
company with the ambassadors of the other 
Grecian allies, of the Romans, and those of 
Philip, to ne^tiate a peace with the senate. 
The negotiation fiiiled, and Philip was soon 
afterwards reduced to a dependent ally of 
the Romans, by the result of the battle of 
Cynoscephalffi, in which Amynander fought 
on the Roman side (b. c. 197). Amynander 
was rewarded for his services by the Thessa- 
lian cities which he had taken during the war. 
Not long after this event, the ^tolians be- 
came the enemies of the Romans, and invited 
Antiochus, king of Syria, to their aid. By 
the advice and persuasion of Philip of Me'- 
galopolis, the brother-in-law of Amynander. 
who, on the strength of his alleged descent 
from Alexander the Great, was encouraged 
by the ^tolians and Antiochus to look 
forward to the throne of Macedonia as 
the reward of his exertions, Amynander 
was induced to join the confederacy against 
the Romans, and their new ally Philip, 
king of Macedonia. The Romans were, as 
usual, successful in the contest which fol- 
lowed ; and, Philip having marched into 
Athamania, Amynander fled from his king- 
dom and took refUge in Ambracia, a neigh- 
bouring city, where he remained for some 
time in exile. Athamania continued under 
the ^vemment of Philip till the defeat t)f 
Antiochus in Asia, b. c. 190. By that time 
the Macedonian magistrates and officers of 
that country had rendered themselves so un- 
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popular, that the inhabitants began to regret 
their native prince, and accordingly letters 
were sent to him in ^tolia, where he then 
was, inviting his retnm. With the help of 
the ^tolians he effected his restoration, 
and immediately sent an embassy to Rome, 
deprecating the anger of the senate, and ex- 
cusing himself for having had recourse to 
the assistance of the ^tolians in regaining 
his kingdom. It would appear that he suc- 
ceeded in making his peace with the Romans, 
for shortly afterwards we read of him inter- 
ceding with them on behalf of the ^tolians 
(b. c. 189). This is the last occasion on 
which mention is made of him. (Livy, 
xxvii. xxxi. xxxii. xxxv. xxxvi. xxxviii. ; 
Polybius, Hist xvii. c. 1., Legat. iv. ix. xxvi 
xxviii.) R. W— n. 

AMYNTAS, a Greek writer quoted by 
Athenaeus as the author of a work sometimes 
simply styled the 2ra6*/i^<, i. e. " Stages," or 
" Stations," sometimes the ** Persian Stages," 
sometimes '* The Stages of Asia." From the 
passages quoted by Athensus it appears to 
have contained much information about the 
natural products and habits of the countries 
and people of Asia described in it. No data 
are Aimished by Atheneeus to determine 
when or where he lived. R. W — n. 

AMYNTAS C^^irraai), a Gabtian, was 
originally a scribe of Deiotarus, the tetrarch 
and afterwards king of (Jalatia ; but he was 
subsequently employed by his king as a ^ne- 
ral. In b. c. 42 he was sent with auxiliary 
troops to assist Brutus and Cassius, and fought 
in the battle of Philippi. Immediately after 
the battle, however, he forsook the party of 
the republicans and joined that of Antonius, 
who, after the death of Deiotarus in b. c. 40, 
rewarded Amyntas with the sovereignty of 
Galatia and of some parts of Lycaonia and 
Pamphylia. Hence Plutarch calls him king 
of Lycaonia, and Strabo, the successor <^ 
Deiotarus in Galatia. Just before the battle of 
Actium, Amyntas and the younger Deiota- 
rus, sumamed Philadelphus, abuidoned the 
cause of Antonius and joined that of Octa- 
vianus, who for this reason left him in the 
undisturbed possession of his dominions, 
while the other princes who had been raised 
to this rank by Antonius were deprived of 
their dominions. (Dion Cassius, xlvii. 48. ; 
xlix. 32. ; Plutarch, Anion. 61. 63.; Appian, 
DeBeil Civ. v. 75.; Strabo, xii. 567. ; Vel- 
leius Pat iL 84. ; Dion Cassius, L 13. ; IL 2.) 

L.S. 

AMYNTAS, the son of Andromenes, was 
one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
and one of four brothers who all held im- 
portant commands. During Alexander's 
campaign in Asia, he employed Amyntas to 
procure and conduct reinforcements f^om 
Macedonia, which came up with Alexander 
at Babylon, or as Arrian states, at Sosa (b. c. 
331). About a year after this, Amyntas 
and his three brothers were charged by 
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Alexander, when in Drangiana, with being 
parties to a plot alleged to have been formed 
against him by Philotas, who had jost been 
put to death on this char^, and of whom 
the four brothers were mtimate friends. 
The suspicions against them were increased 
by the conduct of the youngest brother, 
who fled as soon as he heard of the arrest 
and torture of Philotas. 

Amyntas was first called upon for his de- 
fence, and he pleaded his cause so well before 
an assembly of the Macedonian soldiers that 
both himself and his brothers were acquitted. 
The youngest brother was brought back to 
the camp ; Alexander was reconciled to them 
all, and Amyntas soon afterwards died in his 
service. 

According to the defence which Q. Curtius 
puts into the mouth of Amyntas, it would 
seem that Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
had endeavoured to prejudice her son against 
Amyntas, in consequence of his having in- 
curred her displeasure by compelling her to 
give up some conscripts who had taken 
shelter in her palace when he was raising 
the levies for the king in Macedonia. In 
acting thus, indeed, Amjmtas had only obeyed 
the kmg*s command ; but it is not improbable 
that the complaints of his mother rendered 
Alexander more open to suspicions and mis- 
representations against him. (Arrian, ^na6. 
iii. 16. ; Q. Curtius, iv. 6. vii. 2. ; Thirlwall, 
Hist, of Greece, vi. 274.) R. W— n. 

AMYNTAS, the son of Antiochus, was a 
Macedonian who from some cause or other 
fled from, his country in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, probably fh>m the con- 
sciousness of having been a party to some of 
the plots formed against that king. He 
took reftige in the dominions of the King of 
Persia, and was at Ephesus with a body of 
Greek mercenaries when Alexander ap- 
proached that city on his way to Upper 
Asia, after the battle of the Granicus (b. c. 
334). From Ephesus he joined King Da- 
rius, and a short time before the battle of 
Issus we read of him counselling Darius to 
await the approach of Alexander in a great 
plain not far fh>m the pass of Amanus in 
Cilicia ; advice which, wise and prudent as 
it was, Darius was too impatient and con- 
fident to follow. After the battle of Issus 
(b. c. 333), Amyntas with a bodv of 4000 
Greek mercenaries escaped to Tripolis on 
the coast of Phoenicia, where they embarked 
for Cyprus. From Cyprus he proceeded with 
the troops to Egypt, having, as it would 
seem, formed the project of making himself 
master of that country, then under Persian 
rule. The Persian satrap of Egypt had fallen 
in the battle of Issus ; and accordingly 
Amyntas had no difficulty in persuading the 
Greek mercenaries that Eg>-pt would be an 
easy conquest, nor in gaining admission at 
Pelusium, under the pretence of having 
a commission fh>m Darius. He then threw. 
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off the mask, and marched to MemphiB, the 
head-quarters of the Persian troops, being 
joined by a great number of the natives to 
whom the Persian yoke was very offensiye. 
The Persian commandant of Memphis 
marched out of the city to give him battle, 
and was defeated and forced to retire within 
the walls. By this success Amyntas and 
his troops were so elated that they com- 
meneed a general plunder of the neighbour- 
hood, and allowed themseWes to be sur- 
prised by the Persian troops, who sallied out 
from the city and cut them off to a man 
whilst they were pillaging, Amyntas himself 
being among the slain. (Diodorus, xyH. 48. 
Arrian, Anab. ii. Quintus Cnrtius, iv. l.| 
Thirlwall, Hi»t of Greece, v. 160. 191.) 

R. W—n. 
AMYNTAS, the son of Arrabjeus, one of 
the officers of Alexander's cavalry who dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of the Gra- 
nicus. This Amyntas seems to be alluded 
to on other occasions in Q. Curtius, but 
without any positive data to distinguish 
him from Amyntas the son of Andromenes^ 
(Arrian, Anab, i. 14. ; Q. Curtius, iv. 13.) 

AMYNTAS I. CAA«ftKr«), the son of Al- 
cetas, was the ninth or (according to Herodo- 
tus and Thncydides) the sixth king of Mace- 
donia, at least, of the Temenid dynasty. He 
had succeeded to the throne before b.c. 510, 
the time of the expulsion of the Pisistratidss 
from Athens, as we learn from the &ct of his 
having offered Anthemus, a city of Macedonia, 
to Hippias, the banished tyrant. Three 
years afterwards we find him giving earth 
and water to the ambassadors sent by Mega- 
bazus, the general of the Persian king Darius, 
in token of submission to the supremacy of 
that monarch. These ambassadors were slain 
on account of their insults to the ladies of the 
court of Amyntas, and the Persian general 
Bubares was sent by Megabazus to avenge 
their death. Instead of doing this, he was 
bought off by bribes and the hand of Gygsea, 
the daughter of Amyntas, and the matter 
was hushed up. At the time of this event, 
Amyntas was already advanced in years, and 
his son Alexander had ^wn up to manhood. 
Some chronologists assign to him a reign of 
fifty, others of forty-two years, but there is 
no positive testimony on which their calcu- 
lations rest He was succeeded by his son 
Alexander 1. (Herodotus, v. 18. 94. viii. 139.; 
Clinton, FtutiHeUen, ii. 221.) R. W—n. 

AMYNTAS II., the son of Tharraleus, 
a collateral descendant of Amyntas I., and the 
fifteenth king of Macedonia (according to 
Herodotus the twelfth), ascended the throne 
B. c. 394, and reigned twenty-four years. 
Within little more than a year after his 
accession, Macedonia was invaded by the 
lUyrians, and Amyntas defeated by them in 
battle. Finding himself unable to resist them, 
and in despair of maintainiug possession of 
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his dominions, he made over a portion of 
them to the rising state of Olynthus, and left 
the country. From some accounts it would 
appear that the Illyrians supported another 
daimant to the throne of the name of Ar- 
gsBus, and kept him in possession of the 
sovereignty for the space of two years. At 
the end of this time (according to Diodorus 
not long after his expulsion), Amyntas was 
restored to his kingdom by the Thessalians, 
and, having expelled the Illyrians from the 
country, he demanded from the Olynthiansthe 
restitution of the ceded territory, the revenues 
of which they had collected fbr their own use. 
They refused to give it up ; and Amyntas, 
finding himself unable to cope with their 
power, applied to Sparta for succour, by 
whose assistance Olynthus was at last obliged 
to yield. Amyntas thus regained the whole of 
his kingdom ; nor are we informed of any 
subsequent invasion of it by his old enemies 
the Illyrians. Diodorus (xvL 2.), indeed, 
states, that Amyntas was oUiged to pay them 
tribute, and to give up his son PhiHp as a 
hostage to them ; and if this happened after 
the reduction of Olynthus, it would follow 
that he was again threatened by them. 

Though Am^tas continued to keep up a 
close alliance with Sparta, he also endeavoured 
to conciliate the friendship of Athens, more 
especially towards the end of his reign. For 
example, he professed to favour the claim of 
the Athenians on Amphipolis, and even went 
so fkr as to adopt Iphicrates, the Athenian 
general, as his son. He died in b. c. 370, a 
year, as Diodorus observes, remarkable for 
the death of two other Grecian princes, 
Jason of Thessaly, and Agesipolis II. of 
Lacedsemon. He left three sons by his wife 
Eurydice, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, 
the first of whom succeeded him as king of 
Macedonia. 

According to a statement, which however 
rests on the unsupported testimony of Justin 
(vii. 4. 5.), Amyntas was not blessed with 
domestic happiness, his wife having in con- 
cert with her paramour conspired against 
him. The plot was discovered, and he for- 
gave her. According to the same author, his 
two sons Alexander and Perdiccas perished 
by her arts after the death of their fkther. 
It is worthy of remark thai Nicomachus, the 
father of Aristotle, was the surgeon of 
Amyntas, and his intimate ftriend. (Diogen. 
Laert V. AristoL) 

The transactions between Amyntas and 
the Olynthians have been recorded according 
to the account of Diodorus. Xenophon 
{Hdlen. v. 13.) gives a different represent- 
ation of them. A reasonable explanation of 
the discrepancy will be found in Thirlwali's 
"History of Greece," v. 11. There is also 
a doubt as to the name of the father of 
Amyntas II. Justin (1. c.) and .^ian ( V. H. 
xii. 43.) call him Menelaus ; the chronologist 
Dexippus styles him Aridffius. Amyntas the 
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son of Philip mentioned by Thucydides (ii. 95.) 
is a dl£ferent person from Amyntas II., thoagh 
supposed by the Scholiast to be the same. 
(Diodoros, xit. 89. 92. xt. 19. 60.; iBschines, 
FaU. Ltgat, p. 31.; Isocrates, ArchicL p. 125.; 
Thirlwall, Hist ofGreece^r, 11. 161.; Clin- 
ton, Fasti HeUen, toL it, Append, p. 225.) 

AMYNTAS IIL, the son of Perdiccas III. 
brother of the great Philip of Maoedon, 
and the grandson of Amyntas II., can hardly 
be called a king of Macedonia, though he 
-was legitimately entitled to the crown. On 
the death of his father (b.c. 359^ Amyntas 
III. was left an infant and the ng^htfiil heir 
to the throne. Consequently Phup did not 
immediately assume the title of king, but 
acted at first as a guardian and regent for his 
nephew tiU his plans were matured, when he 
openly set him aside, and ascended the throne. 
Amyntas afterwards married a daughter of 
Philip, named Cynane. He was put to death 
on a charge of being concerned in a plot 
against the life of his cousin, Alexander the 
Great, a short time before the latter left 
Macedonia for Asia. This is the same 
Amyntas to whom Plutaroh alludes (^Alex- 
andri Magtu Fortttna, i. 327.). (Thirlwall, 
Hist of Greece, ▼. 166. 177. vi. 99.; Justin, 
Tii. 5. ; Q. Curtius, vl 9. ; Polyenos, viii. 60. ; 
Photius, Biblioih, Cod, 92.) K W— n. 

AMYNTIA'NUS ('A^wi^iaj^^Js), a Greek 
historian who liTed in the reign of the Em- 
peror Marcus Antoninus, to whom he dedi- 
cated a work on the life of Alexander the 
Great In the introduction he promised in 
his style to equal the grandeur of the ex- 
ploits of his hero ; but Photius censures his 
style, and also remarks that many important 
matters wero omitted in the work. For 
these reasons, Photius gives no extracts ftx>m 
it, but merely notices some other works 
b^ the same author, such as parallel 
biographies (/Btoi irapiXKtiKoC) of the elder 
Dionysius and the Emperor Domitian, in two 
books, of Philip of Macedonia and Augustus, 
likewise in two books, and a separate life of 
Olympias, the mother ik Alexander the Great 
(Photius, Biblioth. CW.cxxxi.) The scholiast 
on Pindar {Ofymp. iii. 52.) mentions a work 
on elephants by one Amyntianiis, who is per- 
haps the same person as Ainyntianus the 
historian. L. S. 

AMYOT, JAQUES, is chiefly known in 
our times for the high merit which belongs 
to him as haying been one of the most dis- 
ting^hed among those early writers of 
French prose, whose works gave consistency 
and elegance to the modern language. He 
was bom at Melun in 1513 ; and, OTcr- 
coming, it is said, formidable obstacles inter- 
posed by poverty, studied successively at 
Paris and at Bourges. His first preferment 
was the professorship of Greek and Latin in 
the university of Bourges, an appointment 
obtained for him through the patronage of 
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Francis the First's sister, the Princess Mar- 
guerite. While he held that office, he ex- 
tended his literary reputation by translations 
ftt>m Heliodorus and Plutaroh ; and, having 
apparently by this time entered the churoh, 
he was entrusted, in 1551, with a delicate 
mission to the Council of Trent, which he 
discharged with so happy a mixture of bold- 
ness and dexterity as to earn the character of 
a skilful diplomatist and man of business. 
Possessing such a combination of accomplish- 
ments, he had excellent claims to the ap- 
pointment which he received about the year 

1558, as tutor to Henry the Second's sons, 
(afterwards Charles IX. and Henry III.) ; 
and, contriving to retain the favour of his 
royal pupils as they successively ascended 
the throne, he continued, during the re- 
mainder of his life, to receive one lucrative 
and dignified office after another. His most 
considerable preferments were, the post of 
^rand almoner of France, conferred upon him 
in 1560, and the bishopric of Auxenre, to 
which he was raised in 1570. During this 
most prosperous period of his life, he is 
represented as having exhibited a rapacity in 
seeking wealth, and a parsimony in using it, 
which, as well as his readiness of wit, the 
memoirs of the time depict in several cha- 
racteristic anecdotes. Upon one occasion, when 
he asked from Charles IX. a new abbacy, in 
addition to several which he already held, 
the king demurred to granting the apphcation : 
'* Did you not once assure me," he asked, 
" that your ambition would be quite satisfied 
with a revenue of a thousand crowns ? " 
** True, sire," replied the bishop, ** but there 
are some appetites which grow as you feed 
them." Amyot died at the seat of his diocese in 
1593, leavmg a fortune which, for the times, 
was very considerable. 

Amyot's genuine works, principally trans- 
lations into French fix)m the classical tongues, 
are the following: — 1. A translation of 
Heliodorus's Greek Romance, " Theagenes 
and Chariclea." Paris, 1547, fol, 1549, 8vo.; 
an amended translation made ftt)m better 
manuscripts, in 1559, fol. &c. &c. 2. A 
translation of seven books of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, being from the eleventh to the seven- 
teenth inclusive. Paris, 1554, fol., 1587, fol. 

3. A translation of Longus's Greek romance, 
" Daphnis and Chloe." 1559, 8vo. &c. &c. 

4. Translations of the Parallel Lives and 
Moral Treatises of Plutarch. The first 
appearance of any of these translations 
seems to have been the edition of the Lives 
published at Paris in 1544, 4 vols, folio. The 
following are named as the earliest of the 
subsequent Parisian editions : " Les Vies," 

1559, 2 vols. fol. ; ** Les Vies et les (Euvres 
Morales," 1565—1575, 4 vols.foL, and 1567— 
1574, 13 vols, small 8vo. Modern Parisian 
editions of the complete works of Plutaroh in 
Amyot's translation, are those of 1784, 18 
vols. 8vo.; 1783— -1787, by Brotier and Van- 
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villien, 22 voIb. 8vo.; 1801 — 1806, the same 
edition improved by Clavier, 25 vole. 8vo. ; 
and an edition in 1810—1812, 16 vols. 8vo. 
No difference of opinion has ever arisen with 
regard to the merit of these celebrated trans- 
lations as specimens of old French style. But 
the learning and accuracy of the translator 
have been repeatedly qaestioned. Some of 
the most severe of the animadversions are 
cited, with an expression of partial dissent, 
by Dacier (" Les Vies de Plutfut^ue, t i. p. ix. 
— XV. 1721). For the charge against hun of 
having read his Plutarch chiefly in Latin and 
Italitm there does not seem to bie any ground : 
the best modem critics of the author seem 
to admit the assertions which Amyot makes 
in his two prefaces, that he had not only 
studied the original Greek with diligence, 
but had collated several manuscripts for the 
purpose of amending the text (See Reiske*s 
Plutarch, vol. L p. xxxv. Leipzig, 1774). 
The best judges have recognized the trans- 
lation as being in ^nend accurate, and the 
number of errors is not greater than that 
which might have been expected in the exe- 
cution of a task so extensive and so difficult 
Probably, however, there is much truth in 
the assertion that the bishop owed a good 
deal to the critical advice of Tumebus 
and other contemporary schohirs, and per- 
haps a little likewise to Xylander*s Latin 
translation. At all events there is some rea- 
son for the remark upon which that suspi- 
cion is partly rested, namely, that the easiest 
passages of Plutarch, where Amyot may be 
presumed to have relied upon his own scho- 
larship, are often worse translated than some 
of the most difficult, in which it is inferred 
that he consulted his learned friends. The 
old English Plutarch of Sir Thomas North 
(1579, fol.), in which Shakspeare studied 
Roman history, is an avowed translation, not 
from the original, but from the French of 
Amyot 5. " Lettre a M. de Morvillier," 
being an account of the author's mission to 
Trent ; in the memoirs of the council by 
Vargas, in the memoirs by Dupuy, and in 
Pithou's ** Ecclesiffi Gallicanse Status,** 1594. 
6. '* Projet de TEloquence Royale compose 
pour Henry III.," not printed till 1805, 
8vo. and 4to. (Moreri, Victionnaire, art 
** Amyot;" Niceron, Memoirea^ tiv. p. 45 
— 57. ; Bayle, Dictionnatrc, art " Amyot ; '* 
Baillet, Jugemens des Sfauansy t iii. p. 521. 
No. 935. ; Teissier, Elogea des Hommes Sa- 
vans, t iv. p. 122. 1715.) W. S. 

AMYOT, JOSEPH. [Amiot.] 
AMYR AUT (his Latinized name is Amy- 
raldus), MOSES, an eminent French Pro- 
testant divine, of an ancient fiimily, was bom 
at Bourgneil in Touraine, in September, 1596. 
His father, intending him for the legal pro- 
fession, of which some of his near relations 
were members, sent him to the college of 
Poitiers, where he applied to the law with 
great diligence. At this time his thoughts 
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were turned in another direction by his 
countryman, M. Bouchereau, the Protestant 
pastor of the church of Saumur, who advised 
him to study divinity. The perusal of the 
Institutes of Calvin having also inspired a 
taste and awakened the desire for theological 
inquiries, he determined to act upon his 
fi*iend's suggestion. He immediately com- 
municated ms purpose to his &ther, who 
reluctantly acceded to his wishes. Amyraut 
now entered with great zeal upon his theo- 
logical studies at Saumor ; and being in due 
coarse admitted a minister, was placed over 
the church of St Aignan in the province of 
Maine. After a residence of eighteen months 
at St Aignan, he removed to &kumur, where 
he became the successor in the pastoral office 
of M. Daille, who had settled at Charenton. 
In 1633, soon after his removal to Saumur, 
the Academic Council appointed him pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university of that 
cit^, Lewis Cappel and Joshua de la Place 
being chosen at the same period to occupy 
other professors* chairs. It is stated as a 
circumstance by no means common in aca- 
demic history, that these learned persons felt 
for one another the most cordial esteem, and 
lived on terms of intimate friendship. Amy- 
raut, being deputed in 1631 to attend the 
Synod of Charenton, was chosen by that body 
to appear on their behalf before the king, to 
convey to him their remonstrances against 
certain infhictions of the edicts of pacification 
made in £eivour of the Protestants. It was 
then the rule at the French court that the 
Protestants, when they appeared in the royal 
presence, should address the king on their 
knees. Amyraut, on his own suggestion, 
was instrocted by the synod to procure the 
abolition of this ceremony. When he applied 
for an audience with the king, he explained 
to the secretary of state and to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu the nature of his instmctions. They at 
first remonstrated, and the king seemed in- 
exorable. Amyraut, however, managed the 
affiiir with so much address, that he won 
over the cardinal, and he was permitted to 
appear in the royal presence and to make his 
address standing, according to the form ob- 
served by the Roman Catholic clergy. Riche- 
lieu was so much pleased with the temper and 
ability disphiyed on this occasion by Amyraut, 
that he ever afterwards treated him with great 
respect 

A Roman Catholic of distinction having, 
in a friendly conversation, in the presence of 
Amyraut, objected to the doctrine of pre- 
destination as stated by Calvin, he inmie- 
diately undertook its vindication, and pub- 
lished a treatise upon the subject, in which 
he laboured to reconcile the predestinarianism 
of the Genevese reformer with the doctrine 
of universal grace. This work, which was 
charitably meant to conciliate parties who 
were thought to be only apparently divided, 
produced an extraordinary ebullition of in- 
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dignant and hostile feelinff throughout the 
whole Protestant oominiinity, and involyed 
the author m a protracted and virulent con- 
troversy. The Calvinistic divines reprobated 
the book with^ one voice in the strongest 
terms. At their head appeared Dn Moulin, 
who charged the author, with even more 
than usual theological acrimony, with im- 
pugning the decrees of the synod of Dort, 
and promulgating the heresy of Arminius. 
The controversy, being thus sustained by the 
influence of high names, raised so strong a 
prejudice against Ajnvraut that the subject 
was brought before the synod of Alen9on, 
several deputies to that assembly beins in- 
structed to consent to nothing short of Amy- 
raut*s deposition. Amyraut, having been 
heard in his defence, and having proved to 
the satisfiiction of many of his judges the 
correctness of his representation of Calvin's 
opinion, was honourably acquitted, but en- 
joined silence for the fttture on the matter in 
controversy. He felt, however, too confident 
in the justice of his cause to submit to this 
restriction^ and complaints were preferred 
before the national s^od of Charenton of 
his infhtction of the injunction. In answer 
to these complaints he pleaded the conduct 
of his opponents, who had not ceased to 
assail him. The synod settled the disputes 
by an amicable compromise, or ** holy am- 
nesty," as it was called^ conceding^ to Amy- 
rant the liberty of writing in his deface 
against the attacks of foreign authors. The 
controversy had by this time raised up zealous 
combatants in Holland and elsewhere; and 
Amjrraut's first use of the concession of 
Charenton was to publish an answer to the 
attack of Spanheim in his work, in three 
volumes, on universal grace. On the same 
side had enlisted also Rivet, Des Marets, and 
other writers, whilst Amyraut was supported 
by the talents of Daill^, Mestrezat, Blondel, 
and Claude. 

The result of this celebrated controversy 
was not a little remarkable. The opinions 
advanced by Amyraut, for the purpose, not 
of opposing the system of Calvin, but of re- 
moving a prejudice against what he deemed 
a misapprehension of his doctrine of predes- 
tination, roused against him nearly all the 
Protestant divines of France, who would 
suffer no departure firom what they consi- 
dered the strict letter of the Institutes. Yet 
these opmions, which certainly approximated 
to the systems of Pelagivs and Arminius, 
gradually gained the ascendancy, and were 
BO generally adopted in France as to be pub- 
licly received by the universities of the 
Huguenots ; and by the dispersion of the 
French Protestants after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, they were rapidly spread 
through Holland and other countries where 
the refugees found an asylum. 

Notwithstanding Amyraut maintained 
opinions thought by many to be a departure 



finom orthodoxy, so highly were his general 
merits appreciated that he continued to be 
regarded with great respect in his own reli- 
gious community. Even those who most 
warmly controverted his alleged heresies did 
not doubt his sincerity, and whilst they re- 
pudiated his creed, esteemed and venerated 
the amiable and intrepid advocate. 

Amyraut also liv^ on terms of intimate 
friendship with the highest dignitaries in 
the Roman Catholic church. Richelieu con- 
sulted him upon a scheme which he had for 
the reunion of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches. The writer of the life 
of Amyraut in the *' Biographic Universelle " 
treats Bayle's account of this matter as a 
&ble ; but his denial of its accuracy, which 
is, however, accompanied by no proon, relates 
merely to ihe details of a conversation said 
to have been held on the subject between 
Amyraut and the Jesuit Audebert The 
main statement is not imputed as to Riche- 
lieu's communication. Cardinal Mazarin also 
showed him unusual courtesy. This fiivour- 
able notice may be in part attributed to the 
cardinal's appreciation of his merits. It is 
not, however, improbable that it may be 
chiefly ascribed to the language which Amy- 
raut had used and the conduct he had mani- 
fested in defence of the royal cause and 
prerogative during the political troubles 
which had then recently agitated France. 
Though himself a prominent member of the 
great religious body against whom the powers 
of the government had been directed, and 
who ow^ the public profession of their faith 
to their own firm resistance to oppression, 
Amyraut had publicly maintained the doc-^ 
trine of implicit obedience to the sovereign 
authority. In 1647 he published an apolog>' 
for the Protestants of IVance, in extenuation 
of their conduct in the civil wars, in 
which he states that he will not justify the 
taking up arms against one's prince on any 
occasion whatever, deeming it more conso- 
nant with the interests of the Gospel and 
the practice of the church to employ no other 
arms than patience, tears, and prayers. And 
in 1650 he wrote another work in the same 
spirit, on the sovereignty of kings, occasioned 
by the execution of Charles I. of England, in 
which, as well as in the preface to lus Latin 
version of the Psalms, dedicated to Charles II., 
he maintains the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience. He makes an exception, it is true, 
in relation to cases of conscience, the na- 
ture of which may be inferred from his 
own conduct in a particular instance. The 
seneschal of Saumur having communicated 
to him an order of the council of state, that 
the Protestants should place han^gs before 
their houses on Corpus Christi day, and 
requested his assistance to obtain their com- 
pliance, he not only reftised to give his help, 
but declared that he would go round from 
house to house and recommend them to dii« 
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6bey the order. The order was in conse- 
quence revoked. 

Amjraut died in the month of July, 1664, 
and was buried with the usual academic cere* 
monies. Notwithstanding his avowed prin- 
ciples and public profession as a Protestant 
divine, no member of the clerical order was 
held in more general esteem. His amiable 
temper, his candid and conciliatory disposi- 
tion, his varied attainments, the solidi^ of 
his judgment, and his great powers of con- 
versation, caused his society to be courted 
and his advice solicited by all persons. To 
the poor, without distinction of creed, he 
was a constant and liberal bene&ctor, 
and he appropriated to their use, for the 
last ten years of his life, the whole of his 
professional income. Amyraut was married, 
and had a son and daughtei^. The latter died 
in 1645, eighteen months after her marriage 
with the king's advocate at Saumur. To 
mitigate the grief of his wife on this occasion, 
he published a pleasing work on the state of 
the faithful after death. His son became a 
learned advocate in the parliament of Paris ; 
but on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
he took up his residence at the Hague. • 

Amyraut was a voluminous author. He 
wrote with equal ease in Latin and French. 
Some of his works have been already men- 
tioned. The principal of his writings are the 
following: — 1, A Treatise on Religion. 1631. 
2. On the Nature, Extent, &c. of the GospeL 
1636. 3. The Exaltation of Truth and the 
Abasement of Reason. 1641. 4. Defence of 
Calvin, in regard to the Doctrine of absolute 
Reprobation, in Latin and French. 1641, 1644. 
5. Paraphrase on the Scriptures ; begun in 
1644, published without his name. 6. An Apo- 
logy for the Protestants. 1647. 7. A Treatise 
on Free Will (Latin). 8. On Separation 
th>m the Church of Rome (Latin). 1617. 9. 
Irenicon, designed to promote the Re-union 
of .the Calvinists and Lutherans. 1648. 10. 
On the Calling of Pastors. 1649. 11. Chris- 
tian Morality, 6 vols. 8vo., a work of singular 
merit, composed with great care. 12. A Trea- 
tise on Dreams. 13. A Treatise on the Mil- 
lennium. 14. A Life of the celebrated Com- 
mander Francis Le Noue. 15. A Poem, 
entitled ** Apology of St. Stephen for his 
Judges." (Bayle, 2>idL; Moreri, 2>tct.; Bio- 
grafiiie Untvers^,) T. R. 

AMYRTiBUS {'Afivfreuos), During the 
Persian dominion in Egypt, several attempts 
were made to throw off the yoke of the Per- 
sians, and these attempts, supported by the 
Greeks, had sometimes partial success, inas- 
much as Egyptian princes were enabled to 
maintain an independent position in a part of 
the country. One of these attempts was 
made in b. c. 463, by Inarus, a Libyan 
prince, who was literwards joined by an 
Egyptian, Amyrtseus of Sais. Inarus was 
defeated in b. c. 456, by treachery ; but 
Amyrtseus maintained himself in the marshes 
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of Lower Egypt with the support of his 
troops for several years. Three years after 
the defeat of Inarus, the Athenians, who had 
supported the Libyan rebel with no success, 
now again sent a fleet of sixty sail, at the re- 
quest and for the support of Amyrtseus. 
But the fleet soon after returned without 
having effected any thing, and Amyrtseus 
was left to himself. The period of his reign 
in the marshes of Lower Egypt is reckoned 
at six years. After his death, that part of 
the country seems to have maintained its 
independence from Persia for upwards of a 
century. (Thucydidea i. 110, 111.; Hero- 
dotus, ii. 140.; lii. 15.; Georg. ^pcellus, 
Chronoffraphia, p. 142. and 488. ed. Dindorf.) 
According to Ctesias (p. 120. ed. Bahr), 
Amyrtseus was the name of the king of 
Egypt in whose reign the country was con- 
quered by Cambyses, whereas, according to 
Herodotus (iii. 10.), the king's name was 
Psammenitus.) L. S. 

AMYTIS. [Cyrus.] 

ANACAO'NA, or, "flower of gold," the 
sister of Behechio, cacique or king of Xara- 
gua, one of the five kingdoms into which 
Hayti was divided at the time that Columbus 
discovered the island in 1492, was the wife 
of Caonabo, a Carib, who, entering Hayti as 
an adventurer, had made himself master of 
the kingdom of Maguana, and was the most 
powerful chief in the island. Caonabo was 
jealous of the white strangers, and made war 
on them ; but was finally captured in 1494 by 
a stratagem of Alonso de Qjeda. That captain 
visiting him as a friend, persuaded him that 
a pair of polished steel handcuffs which he 
brought with him were ro^al ornaments, and 
considered as marks of dignity in Spain, he 
fitted them on, as a great &vour ; he also, as 
another £ivour, allowed Caonabo to mount on 
horseback, and he then carried him off from 
the midst of his army to Columbus. The 
ship in which Caonabo was embarked to be 
sent to Spain was lost in a tempest, and Ana- 
caona, now a widow, retired to live with her 
brother Behechio, whose kingdom she as- 
sisted him m governing. She had probably 
not been much attached to Caonabo ; at least, 
after his death she showed great partiality to 
the Spaniards. Don Bartholomew Columbus, 
the brother of the discoverer, on a vbit to 
Xara^ua in 1496, was received with great 
festivity ; and Behechio, though he had pre- 
viously opposed the white men, readily agreed 
to pay him a tribute of cotton, it was said, at 
the persuasion of his sister. In the next 
year, when Don Bartholomew returned to 
Xaragua to collect the tribute, he was lodged 
one night at a village belonging to Anacaona, 
in which she kept her simple treasures, con- 
sisting of manufactured articles of cotton, 
with chairs, tables, and various furniture 
made of ebony and other rich woods, of all 
of which she made liberal presents to the 
Spaniards. She manifested the utmost de- 
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light at first beholding a ship, and many 
interesting particulars are given by Herrera 
and Peter Martyr of her visit to the Spanish 
caravel, which came for the tribute. With 
this partiality for the strangers, she was pro- 
bably highly pleased, when, in 1500, a young 
Spanish cavalier, Don Hernando de Guevara, 
who had fallen in love with her daughter Hi- 
gueymota, proposed for her hand. Guevara 
had already sent for a priest to baptize his 
intended bride, when Roldan, the Spanish 
officer in tibat district, who was himself be- 
lieved to have been taken with the beauty of 
Higueymota, reproached him with disho- 
nourable intentions towards the daughter of 
a person so deserving of respect as Anacaona, 
and ordered him to l^ve Xaragoa. Guevara 
denied the charge of dishonourable inten- 
tions, and not only staid, but plotted against 
the life of Roldan, for which he was seised 
in the house of Anacaona in the presence 
of his intended bride, and sent a prisoner 
to Isabela, the capital of the Spanish colony. 
His execution was only prevented by the 
sudden arrival of Bobadilla, the new go- 
vernor, from Spain, who after demanding 
the person of Guevara from Columbus, and 
being twice refiised, sent the discoverer of 
America baclL to Europe in chains. Gue- 
vara escaped without punishment for his 
resistance to Roldan, and Higueymota ap- 
pears to have remained with her mother, 
who, on the death of Behechio about this 
time, succeeded to the sovereignty of Xara- 
gua. The whole of these transactions could 
not have produced a favourable impression 
on the mind of Anacaona, and a report got 
into circulation that she now detested the 
Spaniards as much as she had formerly 
admired them. In 1503 Don Nicholas de 
Ovando, the successor of Bobadilla as go- 
vernor of the island, prepossessed with these 
reports which reached him from many Spani- 
ards of the worst character, who had settled 
in Anacaona*s dominions, and had frequent 
quarrels with the natives, set out on an ex- 
pedition to Xarag^ua, with the professed 
intention of nothing but friendship, at the 
head of three hundred fbot soldiers and 
seventy horsemen. Anacaona collected all 
her caciques to receive him, and met him at 
the head of a train of three hundred of her 
principal subjects, singing and dancing in 
honour of his arrival Ovando staid for some 
days in the enjoyment of her hospitality, but 
he was possessed with an idea that treachery 
was intended, and he determined to anticipate 
it. In return for the festivities that had 
been shown him, he invited Anacaona and 
her caciques to witness on Sunday a *' juego 
de caiias,'* or tilting match with reeds, by the 
Spanish cavaliers. When all were ready for 
the game, and the Indians assembled in a 
house to look on, Ovando raised his hand to 
his neck, and at that signal his soldiers, we 
are told by Herrera, ^ began to bind the ca- 
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ciques and Anacaona, who was the only per- 
son whom they took out of the house, and 
then Ovando and the rest leaving it, it was 
set on fire, and all within miserably perished, 
to the great grief of the Indians who saw 
them bum, and then they hanged Anacao- 
na." Hernandez de Oviedo, however, says 
that Anacaona was taken prisoner to the 
town of Isabela, and hanged three months 
after. Herrera adds that Ovando found 
much difficulty in justifying his act to Queen 
Isabella of Castile, who ** felt it much, and 
had a great desire to make a great demon- 
stration a^nst him," but finally did nothing 
of the kind. Lopez de Gomara and Her- 
nandez de Oviedo, both speak of Ovando as 
"a most Christian governor," and consider 
that he did good service in the destruction of 
Anacaona, whom they represent as a disso- 
lute woman, and certainly guilty of plotting 
treachery against the Spaniards, which, they 
affirm, was confisssed by the caciques, who 
were tortured before they were burned. Bv 
the Spanish historians in general she is 
spoken of as a woman of remarkable beauty 
and accomplishments, with natural grace of 
manner, full of curiosity and intelligence in 
her intercourse with the Si>aniards, and famous 
among her subjects for her power of com- 
posing " areytos," or little legendary ballads, 
chanted by the natives as an accompaniment 
to their national dances. (Herrera, Hechos 
de los CasteUanoB en laa Idoa y Tierra Firme 
del Mctr Oceano, decade I. book iiL chap, v., 
book vL chap. iv. &c. ; Charlevoix, Hietoire 
de Vhle Espagnoie oude S, Vomingue, edit, of 
1733, 1 191. 196. ii. 8. 10, &c. ; Washington 
Irving, Life and Voyages of Columbus, edit, 
of 1828, ii. 420. iii. 381, &c. Irring refers 
to the MS. history of Las Casas, which ap- 
pears to confirm most of the statements of 
Herrera.) T. W. 

ANACHARSIS CAydxaporis)y a Scythian 
of princely family, was, according to Hero- 
dotus, a son of Gnurus, or, according to 
others, of Daucetas, and the brother of Sau- 
lius, who was king of the Scythians. Not- 
withstanding the great aversion of the Scy- 
thians to everything foreign, especially 
Greek, the natural good sense and talent 
which Herodotus ascribes to all the Scy- 
thians, and which Anacharsis possessed in a 
higher degree than any of his nation, created 
in him such a desire of knowledge, that he 
broke through the custom of his people, and 
went to Greece for the purpose of satisfying 
his wishes. He arrived at Athens just at 
the time when Solon was engaged upon 
the work of his legislation, and is said to 
have formed an intimate friendship with him. 
The novelty of his appearance, his natural 
wit, which contrasted with the more refined 
and artificial manners of the Athenians, his 
humour and his anxiety to learn, created a 
great sensation among the Greeks. Many of 
bis witty sayings are recorded in Diogenes 
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Laertius, Plutarch* Atheiueus, and Lucian. 
He is said to have likened the legislation of 
Solon to a spider's web, in which the weak 
might be caught, but which the strong would 
break through. The floLCt that at Athens 
political matters were discussed by the prjr- 
tanes before they were laid before Uie people 
for their approbation, led him to say that at 
Athens wise men deliberated, but left the de- 
cision to fools. Some writers reckoned Ana- 
charsis one of the seven sages of Greece, and 
it was probably more to these and similar 
sayings than to anything else, that he owed 
his reputation as a wise man and a philoso- 
pher. It is said that he was the only barba- 
rian that ever received the Athenian fi^- 
chise, and was initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; but Lucian justly doubts the cor- 
rectness of the statement His fondness for 
religious mysteries, however, is said to have 
been the cause of his death. Ota his jour- 
ney homewards, when he reached Oyzicns, 
the inhabitants were celebrating the myste- 
ries of Cybele, the mother of the gods. 
Anacharsis prayed to the goddess, and vowed 
that if he reached home in safety, he would 
solemnise these mysteries in the same man- 
ner. He carried his vow into execution in a 
wooded district called Hylsea, but he was 
discovered by a Scythian, and denounced to 
the king, his brother. The king came to the 
spot to convince himself; and when he saw 
Anacharsis performing the Greek rites, he 
shot him dead with an arrow. The Scythians 
were so indignant at the conduct of Ana- 
charsis, that, as Herodotus says, they after- 
wards pretended not to know mm if anybody 
asked them about him. 

There once existed several works which 
were ascribed to Anacharsis. Among them 
are some letters addressed to various illos- 
trious personages of the time. Aldus, in his 
collection of fiie Greek ** Epistolographers " 
(Venice, 1499, 4to.), published nine letters 
under the name of Anacharsis. But Bentley 
has justly remarked that, like other ancient 
productions of the same class, they are for- 
geries. The other works ascribed to Ana- 
charsis, such as an epic poem of eight hundred 
verses, a work on war, on the laws of the 
Scythians, and some Greek customs, are now 
lost ; but they were unquestionably not more 
genuine than the letters and the numerous 
inventions that were ascribed to him. (Hero- 
dotus, iv. 46. 76.; Cicero, Tusculatue Qtuu- 
Hones, v. 32. ; Strabo, vii. 301. 303.; Plutarch, 
Solon, 5.; Diogenes Laertius, i. cviii.; Athe- 
nseus, iv. 159. x. 428. 437. xiv. 613. ed. Casaub. ; 
.ffilian, VaruBHigtorue, v. 7. ; compare Lucian, 
Scytha seu conciliator hospitii and AnacharM 
give de exercitationilnu, whose accounts, how- 
ever, are made rather with a view to show 
the contrast between the son of nature and 
the refined Athenians, than to give a faithfU 
historical picture of ^e man. Barthel^my, 
in his •'Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en 
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Gr^ce," places, in accordance with the objects 
of his book, the arrival of Anacharsis in 
Greece shortly before the birth of Alexander 
the Great.) L. S. 

AN ACLETUS CAi^Airros), or more pro- 
perly ANENCLETUS ('Ay^icAirros, bhune- 
less), or according to the Latin abbreviation, 
Cletus, was a native of Athens reudent at 
Rome, and a convert of the apostles. It 
is now no longer disputed that he suc- 
ceeded Linus as the second bishop of Rome, 
and was followed by Clement; and the 
period generally assigned to his bishopric is 
from A. D. 73 to 4.. D. 91. It is contended by 
Professor Burton that he was appointed to the 
see by St Peter himself^ in the year 68, and 
that he held it till 93. No circumstances of 
his life are recorded, though some of the 
** False Decretals " were published under his 
name. His memory is honoured by the 
church, but there is no reason to believe 
that he suffered a violent death. (Irensus, 
1. iii. c. 3. ; Basnage, AnnaL a. d. 78 ; Burton, 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, voL i.) 

G. W. 

ANACLE'TUS (Antipope) disputed the 
see of Rome for eight years with Inno- 
cent II., and maintained to the end of life, 
with considerable success, pretensions which 
seem to have been at least as well founded 
as those of his adversary. On the death of 
Honorius IL in 1 130, the larger body of the 
cardinals who had surrounded the deathbed 
of the deceased, pleading their fears of the 
turbulence of the people, assembled in pri- 
vate, without the co-operation of their col- 
leagues, before the death of Honorius was 
made public, and elected Gregory, cardinal of 
fit Angelo. On learning this, the rest of the 
college immediately met together in the 
church which had been previously appointed 
for the conclave, and elected Peter of Leo (or 
rather Peter, son of Peter of Leo) cardinal of 
Sta. Maria Trastevere, who took the name of 
Anacletus IL Peter was the grandson of a 
Jew, who had been baptized by Leo IX., and 
assumed the name of that pontiff, and who 
was learned, wealthy, and powerfuL Peter, his 
son, was not less so, and the cardinal sur- 
passed them both in influence and reputation. 
After completing his studies at Paris, this 
last became a monk of Clnni, and held some 
important offices in the church. Those were 
the days of Arnold of Brescia, when the 
populace of Rome, warmed by political no 
less than ecclesiastical olgects, were disturbed 
by perpetual commotions, (hi this occasion 
they gave their support to Peter; and with so 
much success, that after a .short conflict In- 
nocent and his cardinals departed secretly 
fi^m the city, and took refuge at Pisa. The 
Christian world was divided ; but the nego- 
tiations of Innocent, who passed the next two 
years in France, turned the scale. He ob- 
tained the adhesion of all theprincipal powers 
in Europe, except Sicily. He was aided too 
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by the eloquence and aathorit;^ of Bernard of 
Clairral, Uie great ecclesiastic of the age. 
Still so well was Anadetus upheld by the 
people of Rome and by Roger, duke of Sicily, 
who had espoused his sister, that he main- 
tained possession of the pontifical city till his 
death, on January 7th, 1138. The schism 
then ceased, and his rival was universally 
aclmowledged. He was of course condemned 
by the council of Pisa, held by Innocent, and 
animated by St Bernard, in 1134, and he 
was assailed by the zealots of the opposite 
party with passionate accusations of immo- 
rality, which rest, however, on no better evi- 
dence. (Baron. 1130; Fleury, HtsL Ecclea, 
liv. 68. c i. 24. 45.) G. W. 

ANA'CREON CAwucp^O was a native of 
Teos, a maritime town of Ionia in Asia 
Minor, and bom, according to the common 
opinion, about B. c. 560. He spent his early 
life in his native town, and there imbibed the 
light and volatile spirit and the love of en- 
joyment which chancterised the Ionic nation. 
About B. c. 540, when Ionia fell under the 
yoke of the Persians, and Teos was taken by 
Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, most of the 
Teians quitted their native town and settled 
at Abdera in Thrace, and Anacreon is sakl 
to have joined his countrymen in their emi- 
gration. If this statement is true, Anacreon 
cannot have remained long at Abdera, for it 
was about the same time (b.c. 540> that 
Polycrates became tyrant of Samos ; and it 
is stated that Anacreon was invited from 
Teos by the father of Polycrates at the re- 
quest of Polycrates, and before he became 
tyrant, to be his instructor and firiend. Hence 
the account of his emigration to Abdera is re- 
jected by some critics. Anacreon remained 
in Samos till after, or at least till shortly 
before, the murder of his firiend and patron 
in B. c. 522. The time of his stay at Samos 
was the happiest period of hia life : the 
splendour axui magnificence of the court, his 
undisturbed leisure and the enjoyment of 
refined pleasure called forth those lyric 
strains which have immortalised the names 
of many who were connected with Polycrates, 
especially tiie beautiful youths, Smerdies, 
JEobulus, Bathyllus, Simalus, and Megistes. 
About the time of the death of Polycrates, 
Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, is said 
to have mvited Anacreon to Athens, and to 
have sent a ship of fifty oars to Samos to 
bring him over. This account is based upon 
the weak authority of Plato, in his *' Hippar- 
chus ;" but the fict that for a time the poet 
lived at Athens cannot be doubted. Here 
he became acquainted with the younger 
Simonides, and is said to have formed an 
attachment to Critias, the son of Dropides, 
and to have sung the praise of this and other 
illustrious Athenian families. After the death 
of Hipparchus in b c. 514, Anacreon appears 
to have returned to Teos; and there is a 
tradition, that after the revolt of the lonians 
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under Histiasus was put down by the Per- 
sians in B.C. 494, Anacreon was expelled 
from Teos and took refuge in Abdera. Whe- 
ther the account of this flight is historical, or 
whether it has arisen firom a confusion be- 
tween the subjugation of Ionia under Cyrus 
and the later conquest under Darius, cannot 
be decided ; but there seems no reason for 
thinking, with Miiller, that the account con- 
tains any chronological inconsistency. Lucian 
states that Anacreon reached the age of fi^- 
five ; and if the common account about the 
date of his birth is correct, Anacreon, at the 
time of the subjugation of the lonians under 
Darius, was not more tiian sixty-six years 
old. He lived to see the glorious dav of 
Marathon, and must have heurd of the nsing 
fame of iBschylus and Pindar. He appears 
to have died at Teos, and to have been buried 
there, as Simonides mentions his tomb at 
Teos, although this nught have been a mere 
cenotaph. His death is said to have been 
occasioned by a dried grape, which choked 
him. The statement that he was a lover of 
Sappho is, if not impossible, at least in the 
highest degree improbable, and arose from 
the practice, so common among writers of 
antiquity, of placing persons of the same 
character in some sort of relation to one 
another. His native town, proud of the poet, 
placed his full figure and sometimes his bust 
only on its coins, some of which are still ex^ 
tant On the acropolis of Athens there was 
likewise a statue of Anacreon, representing 
him in a state of mtoxicated joyousness. 

As a man, Anacreon has often been viewed 
in a iklse Hght, both in the later periods of 
antiquity and in modem times. The ancients 
themselves regard his residence at the court 
of Polycrates as one of the greatest £eivours 
that fortune bestowed upon this prince. It is 
attested by the best authorities that Anacreon, 
although courted by the powerful and rich, 
did not use his influence for purposes of base 
gain. He even rejected the munificent pre- 
sents of Polycrates, declaring that they were 
not worth the trouble of keeping. Enjoying 
his talent of son^, he lived a simple and 
happy life. In his enthusiasm for love and 
wine, he never transgressed the boundaries 
of a pure poetical feeling. There have always 
been persons unable to understand how a 
poet can sing of drunken revelry, and yet be 
a sober man, and how the mere sight of the 
beautiful can raise enthusiasm. All the 
writers of the best times of Greece speak of 
Anacreon as a man, in the same high terms 
in which they record his merits as a poet ; 
and a poet whom Plato calls tiie wise, was 
assuredly not a lover of licentiousness. 

We still possess numerous fragments of the 
genuine poems of Anacreon, which enable us 
to form a notion of the character of his 
poetry, and which justify the universal ad- 
miration of antiquity. The praise o£ beauty, 
love, and wine was the substance of his 
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poems from his carli^ to his lat^t age ; and 
the cheerfVil and joyous old man, as Anacreon 
describes himself in some of his latest pro- 
ductions, has nmde so strong an impression, 
that we can scarcely pictare him to ourselves 
in any other form than that of an old man, 
although the greater part of his fragments 
belong to the period which he spent at Samos 
and Athens. Simonides, his contemporary, 
in a fragment still extant (^Antholog, Palat 
vii. 25.), gives a most lively picture of Ana- 
creon*s character, and says that his whole 
life breathed the Graces, Dionysus, and Eros. 
It was part of the poet's Ionic nature that his 
poems on these subjects were more light and 
playful than the deep and impassioned songs 
of Sappho and Alcsus. The collection of 
these sonffs, which was probably made long 
after his tmie, consisted of at least five books : 
they were extremely popular, and we have 
evidence that in the time of Plutarch and 
Athenieus they were sung on every joyous 
and festive occasion, to tunes composed by 
the poet himself. Besides these lighter 
poems, he also wrote elegies, iambic poems or 
satires, epigrams (of which several are still 
extant in the "Anthologia Grseca,") and 
hymns. All his poems were composed in the 
Ionic dialect 

Besides the numerous fragments of the 
genuine poems of Anacreon preserved in 
ancient writers, there is a collection of fiftjr- 
five odes, which have been generally consi- 
dered as poems of Anacreon, most of which^ 
however, are productions of a much later 
age. This collection was first published by 
£ Stephens, at Paris, 1554, 4to., from two 
MSS., which he describes very vaguely, and 
which no one else has seen. The same poems, 
however, were subsequently found in the 
Codex Palatinus (now at Heidelberg) of the 
Greek Anthology, though arranged in a 
different order from that in the edition of 
Stephens. The poems have been subse- 
quently published in numerous editions, such 
as those of Maittaire (London, 1725, 4to.), 
Spaletti (Rome, 1781, fol.), Bodoni (Parma, 
1784, 1785, 4to., and 1791, 8vo.),but best by 
Brunck, in three editions (Strassburg, 1776, 
1778, 1786, in 12mo.). There are also three 
useful editions of these poems, together with 
the fragments of Anacreon, by Fischer, 
(Leipzig, 1754, 1776, and 1793, 8va) Most 
of these fifty-five poems are pretty in their 
way, but exhibit very little of the character 
and spirit which we perceive in the genuine 
fragments of Anacreon } and all modem cri- 
tics are agreed that they are not the work of 
this poet, although they have been translated 
into all European languages, and have with 
the minority of persons been the groundwork 
upon which they have formed their notions 
of Anacreon. In order to understand how it 
was possible for such a number of poems to 
be attributed to him, we must recollect that 
down to the third century of our csra the 
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poems of Anacreon enjoyed extraordinary 
popularity, and that many poets attempted to 
write in his style. In proportion as such 
imitations suited the taste of their age, they 
became popular under the name of Ana- 
creontic songs. Those who collected such 
popular poems in later times were frequently 
unable to judge of their merit, and they ad- 
mitted into their collections what was most 
popular or most suited to their taste. We 
conceive the poems commonly known under 
the name of Anacreon to be a collection of 
this kind, made many centuries after the time 
of the poet They are very unequal, and some 
may have been written soon after the time of 
Alexander the Great, while others bear strong 
marks of belonging to that description of 
poetry which was written during the fourth and 
fifth centuries of our (era. The chief reasons 
why they cannot be attributed to Anacreon are 
briefly these : — 1. Among the numerous pas- 
sages cited by ancient writers fh>m Anacreon, 
there is only one, and that in a very late 
writer, which refers to any poem contained 
in the collection published by Stephens. 2. 
The genuine poems of Anacreon were full of 
allusions to the circumstances and persons 
among whom he lived, whereas in the odes 
of his collection there is scarcely anything 
that suggests the circumstances of .the author*s 
life ; they rather resemble modem poems, 
written in the closet, than the ancient Greek 
lyrics, which are all drawn from the fresh- 
ness of real life. 3. They contain ideas 
which were altogether foreign to the age of 
Anacreon. One example may suffice. Eros 
(Amor) down to the time of Alexander, and 
even later, was always represented as a full- 
grown youth; but in this collection he is 
always described as a wanton and mischievous 
little boy. 4. The language in some of the 
odes is barbarous, the versification faulty, and 
the sentiments trivial For further particu- 
lars respecting these points, see Fischer's 
prefiice to his second edition of Anacreon. 
The genuine remains of Anacreon are pub- 
lished in several collections of the minor 
Greek poets ; the best separate edition is that 
of Theod. Bergk, Leipzig, 1834, 8vo. (Miil- 
ler. History of the Literature of ancient 
Greece, i. 180, Ac. ; Bode, Geschichte der 
Lyrischen Dichtkunat der Hellenen, i. 350, &c. ; 
Wolper, De Antiquiiate Carminum Anacreon- 
teontm^ Leipzig, 1825, 8vo.) - L. S. 

ANAGNOSTES, JOANNES, a Thessa- 
lonian, is the author of a description of the 
capture of Thessalonica by the Turks firom 
the Venetians in 1430, of which he was a 
witness. He was led by the promises of the 
conqueror, Murad II., to return to the city 
from which he had fled on its capture; but he 
had reason to repent of doing so, when, two 
years after, he was despoiled of his property 
by the tyrant From some of his expressions 
in alludm^ to this misfortune, he appears to 
have survived the capture several years. To 
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his narration of the &11 of Thcssalonica 
is added a monody or prose lamentation on 
the same event, both of which were first pub- 
lished in the original Greek with a Latin 
translation by Leo AUatiiu in hia ** 2v^ 
fuKTaj" and haye since been reprinted in the 
di£ferent editions of that collection. (Alia- 
tinSf Zufmiicra, edit of Cologne, 1653, p. 317 — 
380. ; Cave, Scriptomm Ecduiasticontm Hu- 
toria Literaria^ edit, of 1743, appendix, 
p. 130.; Fabricins, BibUoiheca Graca, edit 
of Harles, yii. 804. ; Hankios, De Byzantina- 
rum Renan Scriptoribus Gracis, p. 636 — 639. 

T. W. 
ANAN, RABBI, (pj? "1) a Jewish writer 
who was living about ▲. d. 260 or 270. R. Mor- 
decai, in his work on the Caraites, as cited by 
Wolff, says he was living A. m. 3980 (a. d. 220), 
and calls him Anan Ben Shophet (t3D6S^ P). 
The author of the ** ShalsheUeth Hakkabbala," 
however, has placed him in A. m. 4050 
A.D. 290X and assigns to him the works 
called ''Seder ElQahu Rabba" ("The greater 
Order of EUjah "), and " Seder El^'ahu 
Zuta" ("The lesser Order of Elijah'*), 
which, according to tradition, were dictated 
to R. Anan by the prophet Elijah, who ap- 
peared to him for that purpose. These two 
works were printed, with the general title 
•« Thena Debe Elijahu - (" The Tradition of 
the House of El^ah "), at Venice b^ Daniello 
Zanetti, A.M. 5358 (a. d. 1598), m quarto. 
Plantavitius, who, although he assigns this 
work to a wrong author, namely, R. El^ah 
the Levite, has given us the best account of 
it, says that both parts are full of learned 
commentaries on scripture history, and also 
of illustrious deeds of fionous men and 
women, with many wise sayings, and many 
things appertaining to philosophy, ethics, and 
physics, and that it is very delightf^ to read. 
The " Seder Elijahu Rabba " is divided into 
thirty chapters, and the "Seder Elijahu 
Zuta " into twenty-five chapters. The ma- 
nuscripts of both parts are among the vellum 
MSS. of the Vatican library, bearing date 
A. M. 4633 (a. d. 1073). R. Samuel Heida 
wrote a commentary on the " Seder Elijahu 
Rabba Veznta" with the title " Zikukin De- 
nora Ubaadan Deesha ** (" Sparks of Fire 
and Flames of Fire ") {Tarpon on, ExoduSy 
xxiv. 17.), which was printed at Prague, 
A. M. 5436 (a. d. 1676), in folio. The tra- 
ditionary reason for the division of the 
"Seder Elijahu" into Rabba and Zuta is, 
that after R. Anan had received the first 
part from the mouth of the prophet, he fell 
mto some sin, wherefore he departed from 
him, performed penance, and did not again 
return to seek him for a long time ; when he 
did return he was ashamed to look the pro- 
phet in the face, and inclosed himself in a 
sort of ark or chest, wherein he received his 
instructions and wrote the second part; 
wherefore, says Aben Chaviv, he called the 
part first written " Rabba.'* or the greater, 
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and this latter part written in the ark " Zuta," 
or the lesser. This Rabbi Anan is mentioned 
in the Talmud, in the book Ketuvoth, where 
a controversy between him and Rav Hana is 
referred to. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. L 145, 
146. 953, 954. 1094. ili. 1095. ; Bartoloecius, 
BMioth, Mac. Rabb. L 133. 182. iv. 287. 
308.; Phmtavitius, BibUoOu Rabbin, No. 753.; 
Idem, Florileg. Rabbin, 640. ; Ghemara, lib. 
Ketuvoth, cap. vi.) C. P. H. 

ANAN, R. BEN DAVID (IH p pV 'H), 
a learned Jew, celebrated as the restorer 
of the Caraite doctrines, lived about the 
middle of the eighth century. R. Mordecai 
ben Nissan, in his work on the Caraites, 
called "Dod Mordecai" ("The Friend of 
Mordecai"), says he was living in a. m. 
4402 (A.D. 642), but this is proved to be 
incorrect by the testimony of the same work, 
which in the very same page says that 
R. Anan taught and defended the Caraite 
doctrines in the reign of King Abusaar, by 
whom he means the Khalif Abik Jifar, 
sumamed Al-mansur [Abu' Ja'fab], who 
began to reign a. h. 136 (a. d. 754). R. 
Sherira Gaon, as cited in the " Juchasin" of 
Abraham Zacuth, and R. Abraham ben 
Dior, m the "Sepher HakkabbaUi," make 
him contemporary with R. Judah Gaon, who 
died A.M. 4523 (a.d. 763). Morinus in his 
" Exercitationes Biblicie," and R. Simon in 
his "Histoire Critique," with many other 
authors. Christians as well as Jews, make 
R. Anan the founder of the Caraite sect, in 
which however they only follow the rab-^ 
binical chronologists in general, who accuse 
him of having preached against the oral law, 
and caused a schism among the people, be- 
cause he had been denied the title of gaon, 
and the dignity of resh gelutha, or prince of 
the captivity. This, however, is altogether 
denied by the Caraite writers, who defend 
him very ably against the various other 
accusations brought against him by the 
Rabbinists, and honour him as the restorer 
of the true faith and of the purity of the law, 
stained and spotted by the traditions of the 
disciples of R. Hillel, to whom he opposed 
himself with heroic constancy at the risk of 
his life, and, as they say, confuted them in 
the most satisfiictory manner and by the most 
undeniable prooft ; and they honour him 
with the most extravagant praises and high- 
sounding titles, calling him the glory and 
honour of the law, the pride of their nation, 
the splendour of their candlestick, the crown 
of the followers of the Scriptures, the light 
of their eyes, their great prince and head, 
he who opened to them the way of the law, 
and cast the light of its wisdom upon them : 
see "Dod Mordecai," before referred to. 
Although the Caraite writers thus speak of 
R. Anan as if he were indeed the head and 
founder of their sect, it is tolerably certain 
that he was only the restorer of it Abraham 
ben Dior, in the "Sepher Hakkabbala" 
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p. 11. of the Mantuan edition, says, " After 
this destruction the heretics (so he calls the 
Oaraites) were diminished until Anan arose 
and strengthened them." He also says that 
Ajum was a native of Beth-Zur, a small 
town near Jerusalem. Of the writings of 
this celebrated Caraite only a few fragments 
remain, which are scattered throughout the 
works of those of his sect It is tolerably 
certain that he was the author of a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, because R. Mor- 
decai in the work above cited not only 
frequently calls him the interpreter of the 
law, but says expressly that he in his com- 
mentary has expounded it according to the 
opinions and traditions of the Caraites : his 
works are also frequently cited by the 
writers of that sect on matters connected 
with the ritual and ceremonial law ; among 
others by Aaron Acharon, as affirmed by 
De Rossi, fh)m a manuscript .bv that author 
in his own possession. (Wolnus, Biblioth, 
Hebr, L 954, 955. ; De Rossi, Dizumar, 
JStoria d^li Autor, Ebr. i. 51, 52. ; R. 
Mordecai Nissan, Dod Mordecaif ed. Wol£^ 
47—73. i Juchasin, p. 118. ; R. Simon, Hist 
CWt du Vieux Test 162.) C. P. H. 

AN ANE'LUS (»A«£w;AoO. * Jew of Baby- 
Ion, raised by Herod from an obscure station 
to the high priesthood, of which Herod had 
deprived the Asmonsean dynasty. He was 
of the priestly race, descended from one of 
-those families which, having been carried 
away at the time of the Babylonish captivity, 
had remained in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
bylon ever since. He had been a particular 
friend of Herod before his usurpation of the 
crown of Juda», and owed his elevation to 
that friendship. After he had ei^oyed the 
dignity a short time, Herod was induced, by 
the entreaties of his wife Mariamne and the 
intrigues of her mother Alexandra [Alex- 
andra], to restore the high priesthood to 
the Asmonseans, and consequently Ananelus 
^as depriored after holding the dignity a very 
^hort time (b.c. 35 or 36). On the murder 
of Aristobulus (b. a 85), Ananelus was re- 
stored to his offiee. How long he retained 
it, and whether he died or was deposed, is 
not stated. His successor was Jesus the son 
of Phabes, who was deposed b. c. 2L (Jo- 
«ephus, Jew, Antiquities^ XV. il 4., iii. 1. Su, 
ix. 3.) J. C. M. 

ANANIA, GIOVANNI LORENZO, a 
native of Tavema, a city of Calabria Ultra : 
the year of his birth appears to be unknown, 
«s is also that of his death. His family was 
noble : his father's name, Giovanne Michele 
Anania ; his mother's, Sigismonda Teutonica. 
His r^utation for learning procured him 
the patronage of Mario Cara£fa, archbishop 
of Naples, who received him into his house, 
and took from him lessons in theology and 
other sciences. After the death of his pa- 
tron in 1576, Anania retired to his native 
town where, according to Mazzuchelli, he 
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spent the rest of his life in studious retire-* 
ment This may have been the case ; but 
the ftilsomely flattering dedication of Ana- 
nia's treatise on the nature of daemons to 
Costanza Caretta, shows by its date (Naples, 
1st March, 1581), that he revisited the 
capital after the archbishop's death, and by 
its tone that he was anxious to attract the 
attention and patronage of the great In the 
treatise itself Anania mentions a case of 
dsemoniacal possession which he had wit- 
nessed himself at a town in Calabria in 
1 579. These are all the incidents of Anania's 
history we have been able to collect. Mazzu- 
chelli mentions a life of him prefixed to the 
edition of his cosmographical work published 
at Venice in 1582, and said to be collected 
from the eulogiums pronounced on him hj 
several illustrious literary characters of Italy. 
There is no copy of this book in the British 
Museum, and we have been unable to procure 
one elsewhere. The meagreness of Maz- 
zuchelli'< notice of Anania does not indicate 
any great amount of information in the 
sources he consulted ; but it appears a na- 
tural inference, that if a life of Anania was 
oompiled from the eulogiums of literary men 
in 1582, he was then dead; and it is clear 
that he was alive in Maroh, 1581. The 
works of Anania known to exist are — 1. 
** L'nniversale Fabrica del Mondo» owero 
Cosmografia divisa in quattro Trattati. In 
Venezia, 1576i," 4ta To this edition is pre- 
fixed a dedication by the author to the Prin- 
cess Oaterina Jag^LMie Sforza of Aragon. 
A second edition, augmented by the author* 
and dedicated to Sigismonde Loffredo, was 
published at Venice in 1582. The dedication 
is said to be dated Naples, 23d June, 1582» 
which, if the coigecture hazarded above re- 
specting the year of his death be well founded, 
brings us near the month of that event. The 
circumstance of the dedications of two of 
Anania's works being both dated at Naples, 
the one in 1581, the other in the following 
year, tends however to render it questionable 
wheUier he continued to reside permanently 
at Tavema till his death. Of the character 
of this cosmographical treatise we can saj 
nothing; a third edition was published at 
Venice in 1696. 2. ^ De Natura Dsemonum 
Libri quatuor. Venetiis, 1581," 12mo. This 
work was reprinted at Venice in 1582, and 
again in 1589 ; at Lyon, in 1620 ; at Rome, 
in 1651 ; and in the '* SdUilleus Maleficarum" 
at Lyon in 1669. The four books treat of — 
the origin and different kinds of demons; 
their power over men ; how daemons influ- 
ence our minds by their own operations ; 
how they work upon us with human assist- 
ance. The book is well enough as to style, 
but the author must have been sufficiently 
credulous. Two other works are attributed 
to Anania — ** De Fortuna" and " Contra 
HebrsBOS." The drift of his attack upon the 
Jews may be guessed from the prominent 
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■figure which the supenUtkms of the Tal- 
mud make in his account of incantadons. 
•(BAazzuchelli, ScnUori^liaUa; O. L. Anania, 
De NaUtra Damomum JUbri qnatmor^ Venetiis, 
1581.) W. W. 

ANANI'A, JOHANNES D£ : his family 
2iame is unknown: he was called De Anania 
IVom his birthplace, AnagnL Alidoei says 
that he was of the fiunily of the Catani, and 
.that his father^s name was Leonardo. He 
taught canon law in Bologna, and had the 
reputation of a conscientious man. He studied 
•under Floriano di San Pietro. Alexander 
Tartagni and Andreas Barbati were his 
scholars; the former became his step-son, 
and the latter inherited his library. Ac- 
cording to Orlandi, Anania was sent am- 
bassador from the city i^ Bologna to Pope 
Martin V. in 1425, and he was also em* 
ployed to conduct negotiations with other 
princes. Johannes de Anania at the time of 
his death, in 1455 or 1458, Jwas archdeacon 
at Bologna. Spangenberj^ enumerates four 
of his works, three €/( which were published 
at Lyon between 1521 and 1555: — 1. A 
Commentary on the fifth book of the De- 
cretals, published in folio at Lyon in 1521, 
«nd reprinted there in 1553. 2. Consilia, 
discovered and edited by LudoTico Bo- 
lognini, in folio, at Lyon in 1555, reprinted 
at Venice in 1570. 3. ''De Reyocatione 
Feudi alienati," in octavo, at Lyon, in 1546, 
reprinted at Basle in 1564. 4. A Collection 
of the Decisions i^ the Roman Rota, at 
Venice, in folio, in 1496. Maszuchelli men- 
tions a treatise on the law as to salaries, 
**Allegatio de Salario et Stipendio ac de 
Obligatione et Promissione Domini," which 
is preserved in MS. at Bologna in the 
library of the Colle^o di Spagna. In addi- 
tion to these Lipenius ascrib^ to Johannes 
de Anania a legid tract on church patronage, 
^'De Jure Patronatus Ecclesiastico," pub- 
lished at Amsterdant in 1640 ; and a collec- 
tion of cases (" Qmesttones") at Cologne in 
1570. To the folio edition of Baldus, '*In 
Usus Fendorum Commentaria," published at 
Lyon in 1550, there is appended a thesis on 
the law regarding the alienation of fiefs, 
maintained by Johannes de Anania at a public 
disputation m Bologna. The date is not 
given, but he is styled *• Doctor et Canoni- 
cus,'* and his opponent is said to have been 
Secundums de Natis ; and the publisher in- 
timates that the MS. had been preserved in 
the library of Johannes Nevixanus at Asti. 
No. 446. of the Arundel MSS. in the library 
of the British Museum contains a treatise 
^ De Usuris " by Johannes de Anania. The 
volume is of a lar^e folio form, and the ** De 
Usuris,** written m a small character with 
numerous contractions, occupies the folios 
93. to 164. inclusive, each folio containing 
four columns. These treatises are the only 
compositions of the author we have seen, and 
they leave a favourable impression of his 
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skill in selecting authorities to support and 
elucidate his positions, and of his talent for 
lucid arrangement (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d* Italia; Spangenberg, in Ersch und Gru- 
ber^s AigemeineEncyclopSdui Alidosi, Ap^ 
pendice aUi DoUori Botognui de Legge Qi- 
nonica e Civile ; Orlandi, Natizie degU ScriU 
tori JBologneei; Baldus Perusinus, in Usus 
Feudorwn Commeniaria doctiseima^ quibus 
acceuenaU Andr. SicuK Adiiotationea una 
cum Joan, de Anania eUganti Disputatione 
in tree secta QweatumeSf Lu^uni, 1550, foL ; 
Arundel MSS. in the British Museum, No. 
446.) W. W. 

ANANFA SHIRACUNENSIS, an Ar- 
menian mathematician of the seventh century, 
who acquired the surname of Hamarogh (the 
calculator). He travelled through a great 
part of the Greek empire, and fiiuiUy found 
a great mathematician of the name of Tiki- 
cus, in Trebizond, under whom he studied 
the mathematical sciences eight years with 
g^eat success. He returned to his native 
country, where some distinguished mathema^ 
ticians proceeded firom his school, as Hermon, 
Tiridates, Axarias, Ezechiel, and C^riacus. 

Anania compiled {torn foreign sources a 
work which obtained a great reputation 
among his countrymen, and of which there 
is a copy in the monasteiT' of St Lazarus, at 
Venice. It is called ** Kalendar," and con- 
tains four books: the first book treats on 
astronomy, and contains a conftitation of 
astrology $ the second on weights and mea- 
sures (this book was published by the Ar- 
menian monks of St Lazarus, Venice, 1821) ; 
the third book treats on mathematics gene- 
rally ; and the fourth on arithmetic in par- 
ticular. Anania is also considered to be the 
author of two homilies, one on contrition and 
the other on humility. (Sukias Somal, Qua* 
drodeHaStoriaZetterariadi Armenia. Venice. 
1829, p. 41.) A. S. 

ANANrAS,orHANANrAH. These two 
forms of the same name are found in the re- 
ceived version of the Bible, the former in the 
New, the latter in the Old Testament The 
Hebrew name which the^ represent is H^^^n, 
or, as it is sometimes written, in^3Jn : in the 
Septuagint version it is represented some- 
times by an indeclinable form, *Aiwia; some- 
times by a declinable form, 'Apcoflas ; in the 
Vulgate commonly by Hanania or Hananias, 
but in the book of Daniel, and in one place in 
Nehemiah (as well as in the New Testament), 
by Ananias. In the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, and in Josephus, the form is 'AyayUu 
Of the persons who bore this name the fol- 
lowing are the most important : — 

HAN4.NIAH, son of Hemau, and head of 
one of the twenty-four courses into which 
David divided the Levites who formed the 
choir in the tabernacle, and afterwards the 
temple service. (1 Chron, zxv. 4. 16.) 

Hananiah, son of Azur, who in the fourth 
year of the reign of Zedekiah, king of Judah» 
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prophesied to Ihe Jews that the Lord would 
deliver them from their subjection to Nebu- 
chadneszar, king of Babylon, and would 
bring back the captives and the booty which 
Nebuchadnezzar and his generals had taken 
when they besieged Jerusalem in the reigns 
of Jehoiakim (b. c. 605) and Jehoiachin 
(b. c. 597). Jeremiah, in whose presence the 
prcphecy was delivered, having expressed 
his wish that such a deliverance might be 
experienced, reminded Hananiah that a pro- 
phet could not be recognised as speaking by 
divine authority until experience had verified 
his predictions. Hananiah reiterated his pro- 
phecy, and to signify the event foretold, broke 
off fK>m the neck of Jeremiah a yoke which 
that prophet appears to have worn as symboli- 
cal of the continuance of bondage. Upon this 
Jeremiah was inspired to denounce the fal- 
lacy of Hananiah's promises, and to warn the 
prophet himself of his speedy death for having 
spoken in the name of the Lord without 
authority. Hananiah died about two months 
after these circumstances occurred, probably 
in the year b. c. 693. {Jeremiah, xxviiL) 

Hananiah, one of the royal or noble 
youths carried captive to Babylon at the 
same time with the prophet Daniel. He is 
better known by his Chaldee name, Shadrach. 
[Daniel.] 

Hananiah, appointed governor of Jerusa- 
lem by Nehenuah [Nehkmtah], who has 
described him as a fidthfiil man, and one who 
feared (Jod above many. (iV«A. viL 2.) 

Ananias, son of Onias, who built the 
Jewish temple at Heliopolis in Egypt, was, 
with his brother Chelcias (XcX«^), high in 
favour with Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, widow 
of Ptolemy Physcon, and mother of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus. The two brothers commanded the 
army which Cleopatra sent into Judsea (b. c. 
103) against her son Lathyrus, who had the 
year before defeated Alexander Jannteus, 
king of the Jews, on the banks of the Jordan. 
Chelcias died during the campaign, and 
Ananias commanded alone. He prevented 
Cleopatra firom seizing the person of her ally, 
Alexander Jannseus, by warning her that 
such conduct would alienate the whole Jewish 
nation. (Josephus, Jewish An^. XIII. x. xiii.) 

Ananias, a convert to Chnstianity at Je- 
rusalem in the apostolic age, struck dead 
with his wife Sapphira for f^aJsehood. {Acts^ 

v. 1—11. [PBTBB,»r.] 

Ananias. Another convert of the same 
period at Damascus. Previously to his con- 
version he was distinguished by his piety and 
strict observance of Uie Mosaic law, and was 
held in much esteem by his fellow Jews. He 
was sent by Jesus Christ, who appeared to 
him in a vision, to restore sight to the apostle 
Paul, just then miraculously converted 
[Paul, St.], and, it is probable, to baptize 
him. {Acts, ix. 10 — 18. xxii. 12 — 16.) 

Ananias, the son of Nebedseus (Nefe&ubs), 
was by the management of Herod, king of 
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Chalcis, brother of Herod Agrippa, and one 
of the grandsons of Herod the Great, ap- 
pointed high-priest of the Jews on the depo> 
sition of Joseph, the son of Camydus. This 
event took place, according to Josephus, 
during the procuratorship of rither Cuspius 
Fadus or Tiberius Alexander, who governed 
Judeea successively (a. d. 44 — 46). During 
the procuratorship of Cumanus (a. d. 47 — 52) 
serious disturbances, attended with bloodshed, 
having arisen through the national hatred 
of the Jews and Samaritans, Quadralus, go- 
vernor of Syria, sent Ananias and other lead- 
ing men of both nations to Rome to give an 
account of these transactions to the Emperor 
Claudius. Claudius, by the intervention of 
the youn^r Agrippa, then at Rome, gave 
judgment m fkvour of the Jews, and recalled 
Cumanus, who had taken part against them ; 
and Ananias recovered his liberty, and re- 
sumed the exercise of his office under the 
new procurator Felix. 

It was before Ananias that the apostle Paul 
was brought, when he had been seized by the 
Jews in &e temple. He soon after appeared 
as the accuser of Paul before the procurator 
Felix. Before Felix left Judaea, Ananias 
lost the high-priesthood, which was taken 
from him by Agrippa the younger (in whom 
the right of appointing and deposing the 
high priests was at this time vested), and 
given to Ismael or Ishmael. How long Ana- 
nias held the office cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained ; but it was probably about fifteen or 
sixteen years, some time between a. d. 44 
and 61. 

Though deprived of his office, Ananias 
continued to be an important person in Jeru- 
salem. His vast wealth enabl<^ him to secure 
the fieivour of the procurator Albinus [ Albi- 
Nus], and to keep a number of servants and 
retamers, who plundered the inferior priests 
of their tithes, and severely beat those who 
resisted their violence. He was also com- 
pelled to be accessory to the violence of 
others ; for the robbers and assassins who 
infested Judsea used to seize some member of 
his household, and refuse to restore him 
unless Ananias obtained of Albinus the re- 
lease of those of their companions who were 
in his power ; and the disorders of the coun- 
trj were increased by the impunity thus ob- 
tained. Eleazar, the son of Ananias, who 
held the office of captain of the temple, was 
also the occasion of great troubles to his 
country, for he persiuded the officiating 
priests to r^eet the gifts and offerings of all 
Gentiles, and consequently those of the em- 
peror himself, which was one of the circum- 
stances that led to the Jewish war. 

A great sedition at Jerusalem succeeded 
this step, which the chief priests and other 
men of rank, Ananias among them, vainly 
attempted to allay. They retained, however, 
possession of the upper city (Zion), while the 
insurgents under Eleazar held the lower city 
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and the temple, and were reinforced by a 
number of robbers. Those in the upper 
city sent for help to Florus (now pro- 
corator of Jud»a) and to the younger 
Agrippa (now king of a small territory on 
the north-eastern border of Palestine), the 
latter of whom sent them a body of three 
thousand horsemen. Hostilities were fiercely 
carried on ; and the insurgents, after a few 
days, carried the upper town, and burned the 
house of Ananias and some other buildings, 
while Ananias and his party retreated to 
what Josephus calls ** the upper palace," 
where, after holding out for some days, they 
were obliged to surrender. Menahem, son 
of Judas of Galilee, who had superseded 
Eleazar in the command of the insurgents 
and robbers, granted terms to the Jews and 
to Agrippa's horsemen, but refused all quar- 
ter to the Romans who were with them. 
These were slain or fled ; and Ananias, who 
appears to have distrusted the faith of the 
besiegers, hid himself, with his brother Heze- 
kiah, in an aqueduct of the palace, where 
they were discovered and slain, the day after 
the capitulation, by a party of robbers. (St 
Luke, Acts of dte Aposdes, eh. xxiiL xxiv. ; 
Josephus, Jewish Antiq, XX v. vL and ix. ; 
WaVy II. xii. and xvii.) 

Josephus mentions one or two other per- 
sons of the name of Ananias, but of little 
importance. J. C. M. 

ANANrAS, a runner or messenger of 
Augams, or Abgaros, king of Edessa in 
Mesopotamia. He was skilled in painting, 
or, according to one account, a distinguished 
painter ; and the following nngular tradition 
partly concerning him is preserved by Joannes 
Damascenus, Nicephoms, Cedrenus, and many 
other writers of church history ; but the name 
of Ananias is not mentioned by all those who 
allude to the subject Cedrenus is the most 
circumstantiaL Abgarus was labouring under 
a severe and incurable disease at Edessa, 
and, having heard of the miracles performed 
by Christ in Judesa, he sent Ananias to 
Jerusalem with a letter to Christ, inviting 
him to come to him in Edessa, with the in- 
junction that should Ananias not be able to 
bring Christ with him, he was to take his 
portrait very faithfully, and to bring that 
Ananias delivered the letter of Abgarus to 
Christ, and carefully examined his coun- 
tenance ; but, being incommoded by the sur- 
rounding crowd, he went apart, and fh>m an 
elevated spot close by he attempted to take 
his portrait Owing, however, to Christ's 
moving, or altering his countenance, or, as 
Damascenus says, owing to the refulgence of 
his countenance, he could not accomplish it 
But Christ, knowing the wish of Abgarus, 
gratified it in the fbllowing manner. He 
demanded water to wash his face with, and 
having wiped it with a linen cloth, he gave 
the cloth to Ananias, together with an answer 
to Abgarus. Christ h^ imprinted his like- 
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ness upon the cloth in wiping his face with it 
(^jiQirefu^aro t^ tfjuarrUp rh kavrov iartucdyurfta). 

Ananias took the portrait to his master, 
who received it with veneration, and was 
cured by it According to another story it 
was taken by Thaddeus, (me of the disciples 
of Christ, to Abgarus. It became an olyect 
of veneration to the people of Edessa, and 
remained so for many centuries, until it was 
taken to Constantinople. It was removed to 
Constantinople by Nicephorus Phocas in the 
second year of his reign (a.d. 964), according 
to Baronius, and it was subsequently taken 
to Rome, where it was venerated in the 
church of San Silvestro in Capite; and it may 
be there now, for Titi, in speaking of this 
church, says, ** Here there are many famous 
relics, and amongst them, it is said, the image 
of our Saviour which he sent to King Ab- 
garus.'* Another account says that it was 
taken to Genoa, and there preserved in the 
church of San. Bartolomeo. 

Xylander, in a note to the passage relating 
to this subject in Damascenus, says that 
Evagrius is the first ecclesiastical writer who 
has mentioned this miraculous portrait Eva- 
grius terms it " the image framed by God, 
which the hands of men had not made, but 
Christ God had sent to Abgarus " (r^y ^€6- 
TtuKToy €hc6ya ^v iaSpvnr&p x*H**^ o^/c tlpyd' 
aanTo). Eusebius and Procopios mention 
the interchange of letters between Christ and 
Abgarus, but they say nothing of this por- 
trait Copies of both the letters are given by 
Cedrenus. [Abgarus.] 

There is preserved and venerated in the 
Vatican, or in St Peter's at Rome, the face 
of Christ upon a linen cloth, called the 
** Sancta Veronica," or tiie " Holy True 
Image." This cloth is said to have been 
presented by a woman to Christ when fiiint- 
ing under the weight of his cross in going to 
Mount Calvary. He wiped his fiice with it, 
and gave it back to the woman with his 
image imprinted upon it It is mentioned in 
many old church documents. In an old 
missal of Mainz, of the year 1493, there is 
a mass ^ De Sancta Veronica sen vultu Do- 
mini." In 1249, Urban IV., when chaplain 
to Innocent IV., presented a copy of it to the 
Cistercian nunnery of Montreuil, where his 
sister was a nun. Some church writers have 
advanced the tradition respecting the image 
of Edessa as a proof that images may be 
venerated. These heads, of which there are 
imitations in the pictures of the old Italian 
and German masters, are in the Byzantine 
style. (Evagrius, Hi»L L iv. c. 27. ; Joannes 
Ihmiascenus, De Fide orthodoxa, 1. iv. c. 16. ; 
Cedrenus, AnnaL p. 145. ed. XyUnd. ; Chif- 
flet, De Linteis e^tdchraUbus Ckristi Ser-" 
vatoria Crisis historical c. 33» 34. ; Gretser, 
Syntagma de Jmaginibut Manu turn factis, 
deque aliis a S. Luca pictis, fbl. Par. 1625, 
or Opera, vol. xv. p. 178, seq. ; Titi, Descri- 
zione delle Pitture, ^c. in Roma,) R. N. W/ 
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. ANA'NUS C'AKoj'Of,) the name of two of 
the high-priests in the later period of the 
Jewish state. The name Ananns represents 
the Hebrew name pn, which occurs in a 
few places in the Old Testament, and is re- 
presented in the LXX. bj *Ai^, and in the 
Tulgate by Hanan. 

Ananus, distinguished as the elder, was 
the son of Seth or Sethi Cyrenius, goyemor 
of Syria, made him high-priest in a. d. 7 
(thirty- seven years after the battle of Ac- 
tium), or very soon after. He held the 
priesthood at least scTcn or eight years, some 
say fifteen, and was deposed by Valerius 
Grains, the first procurator of Judcea ap- 
pointed by Tiberius. He is the Annas of 
the Evangelists, before whom our Lord Jesus 
Christ was brought immediately after his 
apprehension in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and by whom he was immediately sent in 
bonds to Gaiaphas the high-priest. He ap- 
pears also to have presided in the sanhedrim, 
when the apostles Peter and John were 
brought before that body. From these 
circumstances, and from two remarkable 
passages in the New Testament, in which he 
is styled high-priest, either in conjunction 
with, or apparentl;|r to the exclusion of 
Gaiaphas* (ZtcAe, iiL 2. ; Aci8, iv. 6.), it is 
evident that he retained considerable in- 
fluence. This is ftirther shown by the fiict 
recorded by Josephus, that five of his sons 
(Eleazar, Jonathan, Theophilus, Matthias, 
and Ananus the younger), as well as his son- 
in-law Joseph or Gaiaphas, engoyed the high 
priesthood. He appears to have been a Si^- 
ducee. Nothing is known of the death of 
Ananus. (Josephus, Jewish Antiq, XVHL 
ii 1, 2. XX. iz. I ; Luke, iil 2.; John, xviii 
13, 24. ; Acta, iv. 6, seq. v. 17.) 

Ananus the younger, son of the Ananus 
noticed above, was made high-priest by 
Agrippa the younger, in the interval between 
the death of Festus, procurator of Judsea, and 
the arrival of his successor Albinus. Ananus 
was a Sadducee, and like the rest of that sect 
severe in the punishment of criminals ; and 
being also a man of confident and daring 
temper, he summoned the sanhedrim, and 
calling before them some persons charged 
with violating the Mosaic law had them con- 
demned and executed, although the san- 
hedrim had no power legally to infiict capital 
punishment As the text of Josephus now 
stands, one of the persons so put to death was 
St James the Less, the brother or kinsman 
of our Lord ; but the mention of him has 
been deemed by some writers an interpola- 
tion, though we think without any sufficient 
reason. However it be with reg^ to St 
James, there is no reason to doubt that 

* It must be borne In tnind, that in the-New Testa- 
ment the word «fx'*<i^ ^ ambiguous : in the singular 
It is commonlT used to denote the higb.priest, but in 
the plural it describes the most eminent in the whole 
body or the priesthood, and Is rendered in our < 
version " chief priests.** 
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Ananus had some persons illegally put to 
death. His conduct in this alarming the 
more prudent Jews, they complained of him 
to Albinus, then on his way from Alexandria 
to Jerusalem, who threatened to punish 
Ananus. The representations of the Jews, 
and the anger expressed by Albinus, induced 
Agrippa to deprive Ananus of the priest- 
hood after he had held it only three months 
(a.d. 62, or thereabout). 

After John of Giscfaala had fled to Jeru- 
salem, and sought to excite the people to 
resist the Romans, bands of robbers, or, as 
they were called, xealots, entered the city 
and comn&itted great excesses, patting some 
of the chief men to death, seizing the temple, 
and undertaking to appoint a chief priest 
These outrages provoked the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem; and Ananus, whose years and 
courage and talent ^ve him great influence, 
stimulated the multitude to attempt the ex- 
pulsion of the robbers. Josephus has given 
( War, lY. iii. 10.) the speech which Ananus 
addressed to the assembled multitude with 
this view. Having induced them to make 
the attempt, he assumed the conmiand, and 
assailing the temple mastered the outer in- 
dosure or court of the Gentiles, and closely 
besieffed the zealots in the inner courts and 
buildmgs, of which they still remained 
masters. John of Gischala professed to sup- 
port Ananus in this attack upon the zealots ; 
but he was secretly communicating with them 
all the time, and divulging to them the 
measures planned against them; and when he 
was sent by Ananus and his party into the 
temple with proposals for accommodation he 
induced the zealots to reject the proposals^ 
and to apply for assistance to the Idumeans, 
of whom twenty thousand immediately 
marohed to Jerusalem. Ananus shut the 
gates against these new comers and manned 
Sie walls, and sent to them Jesus, the son of 
Gamala, to persuade them to return but in 
vain. In the course of the ensuing night, 
during a violent storm, the zealots admitted 
the Idumeans into the city and the temple, 
and then assailing those who occupied the 
court of the Gentiles made a fearAil slaughter. 
They afterward sallied out into the city and 
massacred a number of their opponents, 
Ananus and his supporter Jesus among 
them. 

The death of Ananus may be placed in 
A.D. 67 ; he speaks of himself in one of his 
addresses as an old man, but how old we 
have no means of knowing. Josephus gives 
him a high character for ability, integrity, 
and love of liberty, and thinks that if he had 
survived he might have averted the ruin of 
his country. (Josephus, Jewish Antiq, XX. 
ix. i. ; War, IV. iii iv. v.) 

Josephus mentions one or two other per* 
sons of the same name, but they are of too 
little consequence to requiro separate notice. 

J. CM. 
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ANARAWD or ANAROD, a WeUh 
prince of the ninth century, and contem- 
porary of Alfred, king of England, was the 
son of Roderick the Great, so called, not 
from his vigoar of character, but because in 
his person, by descent and marriage, centred 
the dominion of North and South Wales, 
and of Powys, which had never before been 
united under one prince. Instead of taking 
advantage of this fortunate circumstance, 
irhich occurred a few years after the union 
of England under Egbert, Roderick left the 
three principalities to three of his sons, Ana- 
rawd, Cadell, and Merryn* but with the in- 
junction that a yearly tribute should be paid 
by the two others to Anarawd, and that to 
him and his successors should belong the 
title of Brenhin Cymru Oil or King of all 
Wales, though his real dominions consisted 
of Owynedd or North Wales only. He di- 
rected also that in case of any difference 
arising between two of the princes, it should 
be settled by the third ; and that if any of 
their separate territories should be invaded 
by a foreign enemy, all three should unite to 
repel the attack. Anarawd assumed the so- 
vereignty of Owynedd in the year 876, on 
the death of his fkther, who was slun in a 
battle against the Saxons, who had invaded 
the island of Anglesey. The most memo- 
rable event of Anarawd*s reign was the re- 
ception he gave to the Britons of Strath 
Clyde, or Welsh inhabitants of Cumber- 
land, who, though they had been severed in 
670 {torn their southern brethren by the 
Saxon conquest of Lancashire, had, for two 
hundred years, succeeded in maintaining 
themselves against the Saxons, Danes, and 
Scots, but now, after severe conflicts with the 
enemy and the death of their king, Constan- 
tine, m battle, found themselves constrained 
to apply for an asylum to Anarawd. He 
granted them the land between the Dee and 
Conway, on condition that they should drive 
out the Saxons, who had lately conquered it 
This, under the conduct of their leader, 
Hobart, they easily succeeded in doing; but 
Eadred, earl of Mercia, mortified at the dis- 
grace of the Saxon arms, re-invaded the 
country with a strong force. He was met 
and totally defeated by Anarawd at Cymryd, 
about two miles from the town of Conway, 
in a battle to which, in remembrance of the 
death of his father, he gave the name of Dial 
Rodri or Revenge for Roderick. After this 
event, which took place in 890, the northern 
Britons were allowed to establish a separate 
state in the country which had been granted 
them. In 893, or less than three years after 
the " Dial Rodri," Anarawd united with the 
Saxons against his brother Cadell, and laid 
waste the county of Cardigan, in consequence, 
it is supposed, of CadeU's not having paid 
iiim the allotted tribute as head of the family, 
which was necessary for Anarawd to make 
up a tribute which, as king of all Wales, he 
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was bound to pay the Saxons. On the death 
of Mervjm, prince of Powys, in a conflict 
with the Danes in 900, Cadell showed an 
equal disregard of the family compact by 
taking possession of Powys by force. In 913 
Anarawd died, leaving two sons, Edwal Voel 
and Elis, the eldest of whom succeeded him. 
In the Welsh triads, Anarawd and his two 
brothen are called '*the three diademed 
princes." (Caradoc of Uancarvan, Brut y 
Tywysogim^ and the Brut y Saeaon, in Myvy- 
rian Arehaiobyy of Wales, il 394. 479, 480, 
&c ; Wynne, Hittory of Wales (founded on 
Caradoc), edit of 1702, p. 36 — 45. ; War- 
rington, Cambria TriMmphane^ a Cknuqilete 
History of Waks^tdXi, of 1805, p. 135^141.; 
Owen, Cambrian Biography, p. 7.) T. W. 
ASASCO, JUAN DE, a native of SeviUe 
and one of the early American discoverers, 
was the most active officer after the chief in 
the adventurous expedition of Hernando de 
Soto into Florida in 1539—1543. Aiiasco, 
who was oontador real, or royal accountant, was 
generally appointed b^ De Soto to be captain 
of any expedition which it was found neces- 
sary to detach from the main body, and in 
every instance except one he met with suc- 
cess. When De Soto was encamped in the 
village of Anhayca, Aftasco was despatched 
at the head of thirty lancers through a coun- 
try f\ill of hostile Indians to summon Pedro 
Calderon, who had been left with his men 
among some friendly natives, to the standard 
of De Soto, and succeeded in forcing his way 
through a series of dangers, which are nar- 
rated at length in the pages of Garcilasso de 
la Vega and Theodore Irving. In the next 
year, 1540, he saved the Spanish army from 
perishing of famine, by the discovery of a 
plentifU region, which he came upon by ac- 
cident Shortly after, he was sent by De 
Soto in quest of an Indian princess, a widow, 
whom her daughter, delighted with the 
Spaniards, had invited to come and see them, 
llie invitation was refused, and the daughter 
commanded a young Indian warrior to guide 
the Spaniards to her mother's residence. The 
youth set out with Aflasco on the errand, but 
while on the way ^rew dejected, took his 
arrows fh>m his quiver, looked at them one 

S" one, and poising in his hand one shaped 
e a dag^r with a point of flint, suddenly 
plunged it in his throat. Aflasco, left desti- 
tute of a guide by this generous suicide, was 
compelled to return, and the widowed prin* 
cess was finally left unmolested. On the 
death of De Soto in 1542, at a spot supposed 
to be in the modem state it Arkansas, 
Afiasco was in favour of carrying out that 
leader's views, which aimed at the colonisa- 
tion of the countries he had discovered ; but 
the new captain-general, Luis de Moscoso 
de Alvarado, determined to return. Afiasco, 
as before, saved the expedition from starva- 
tion bjr the discovery of the fertile territory 
of Aminoya, and when m 1543 the Spaniards 
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descending the Mississippi finally reached 
the gulf of Mexico, it was by his advice, and 
under his g^dance, that they yentured oat to 
sea without chart or compass, instead of en- 
deavouring to find their way to Mexico by 
creeping idong shore. After the termination 
of their dangers by their safe arrival in New 
Spain, Aflasco, tired of adventures which 
had impoverished instead of enriching him, 
determined on returning to Spain, after which 
nothing more is known, of his history. (Her- 
rera, HechoB de los Castettanot en las IbUu y 
Tierra Firme dd Mar Oceano^ edit of 1730, 
decade vi. 161, &c. vii. 167, &c.; £1 Ynca 
Garcilasso de la Vega, La Fhridoy edit of 
1605, leaf 97, &c. ; Theodore Irvinff, The 
jConquest of Florida under Hernando de Sotoi 
i. 24, &c., li. 277, &c.) T. W. 

ANASTA'SI, GIOVANNI, an Italian 
historical painter of the end of the seven- 
teenth century. He was born at Sinigaglia in 
1654, and there are many of his pictures at 
that place : the two from sacred history in 
the church Delia Croce are reckoned among 
his best In the church also of Santa Lucia 
of Monte Alboddo there are three pictures 
by him, which in the Guide of that place are 
termed masterpieces of Anastasi. In the 
church at San Francesco at Rimini there is a 
portrait of one of the Malatesta family by 
Anastasi. His style was not refined, but 
easy and spirited : he died in 1704. (Mar- 
cheselli, Pitture delle Chieae di Rimini ; Lanzi, 
Storia Pittorica, ^c.) R. N. W. 

ANASTA'SIA, ST. QArwrraala), Uved 
towards the end of the third and in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. She secretly 
professed the Christian fiuth, though she was 
married to one Publius, a pagan, who was 
sent by the Emperor Diocletian as ambas- 
sador to Persia. Before Publius started, he 
confined his wife in an apartment of his pa- 
lace, and it seems that he had left orders to 
put her to death because she was a Christian. 
However, Publius died on his way to Persia, 
and Anastasia recovered her liberty. She 
now publicly professed the Christian religion 
and became uniTersally known for her piety 
and her zeal in succouring poor Christians. 
Between a« d. SOO and 303 she went to 
Macedonia. Diocletian was then persecuting 
the Christians, and by his order Anastasia 
was seized and carried to Sirmium, where 
she suffered the death of a martyr. This 
took place, as it seems, in the nineteenth year 
of the reign of Diocletian (303), which year 
was sigmdised by the bloody edict of Dio- 
cletian against the Christians. Immediately 
after her death, Anastasia was revered as a 
saint ; her feast is on the 25th of December. 
It is said that St Chr^sogonus instructed her 
in the Christian religion, and that she was 
consoled by him during her captivity. Theo- 
phancs tells us that in the year of the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Leo Thrax (431), her 
remains were carried to Constantinople, and 
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deposited in the church called St Anastasia, 
though not in memory of this saint 

There are two other saints of the name of 
Anastasia, but we know little of them. One 
of them is said to have lived during the reign 
of Nero, by whose order she was beheaded ; 
her feast is likewise on the 25th of December, 
but she appears to be the same with St Ana- 
stasia, the wife of Publius. The third St 
Anastasia is said to have been a disciple of 
St Peter and St Paul ; her fieast is celebrated 
on the 15th of April. (The Lives of Saints^ 
iv. 379, 380.; Acta SandonaOy L 613.; Theo- 
phanes, p. 52. 57. 95. ed. Paris ; Petrus 
Gyllius, The AntiqtuUee of Com^omttnaple, 
translated by Ball, p. 200.) W. P. 

ANASTA'SIUS (^tiPturritrtoi), an ancient 
physician, whose remedy for the gout, which 
was to be taken during a whole year, is 
quoted with approbation by Aetius (Tetrab. 
iii. serm. 4. cap. 47. p. 609. ed. H. Steph.) ; 
he must therefore have lived in or before the 
fifth century after Christ A Latin epigram 
of eighteen lines, "^ De Ratione Victus Sa- 
lutaris post Incisam Venam et Emiasum 
Sanguinem," addressed to a certain Arma- 
tus by a person of the name of Anastasius, is 
contained in several editions of the ** Re- 
gimen Sanitatis Salemitanum.** Frankfort, 
1557, 8vo. It contains directions for the 
course of diet, exercise, &c to be observed 
b^ a patient during the eight days imme- 
diately following the operation of blood- 
letting, and probably belongs to a later age. 

W. A. G. 

ANASTA'SIUS, a Capuchin monk of the 
seventeenth century, who lived at Prague in 
Bohemia, where in 1669 he published a 
book entitled ** Radius Paupertatis," with 
several copperplates, engraved by himself, 
and marked A. F. C. — Anastasius Frater 
Capncinus. (Dlabacz, AUgemeincs Histo- 
risches Kitnstler'Lexicon fur Bdhmen ; Brul- 
liot, Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, ^.) 

R. N. W. 

ANASTA'SIUS I. CAyourrdtrios), emperor^ 
was bom about a. d. 430, at Dyrrachium, now 
Durazzo, in Epirus, of an obscure family. 
We know very little of his earlier history. 
In 482 he was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Egypt, and narrowly escaped. John Talaia, 
bishop of Alexandria, received him in his 
house and treated him with great kindness, but 
Anastasius afterwards forgot his benefactor. 
In 488 he was at Antioch, and, being a Eu- 
tychian, contributed much to the election of 
me Eutychian Palladius as bishop of that 
see ; but he was severely reproached for 
this, in 490, by the orthodox bishop of Con- 
stantinople, Euphemius, who, according to 
Cedrenus, turned him out of the church as 
a heretic. At this time Anastasius belonged 
to the body of the '* silentiarii," who were a 
kind of lifeguard of the emperor, and had to 
keep order within the imperial palace, whence 
his surname " Silentiarius." 
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• The emperor Zeno having died in 491, it 
was generally believed that his brother Flavios 
Longinus irould succeed him. However, 
Longiniu was detested for his licentious life 
and violent character, and his designs on the 
throne were thwarted by Anastasius, who, 
fh>m the obscure rank of a silentiarius, was 
suddenly raised to the imperial dignity. 
Anastasius owed his elevation to the Empress 
Ariadne, the widow of Zeno, whose fiivourite 
he was notwithstanding his advanced age, 
and whom he married forty days after the 
death of Zeno. However, it does not appear 
that he had an adulterous intercourse with 
her, as some modem writers have supposed. 
The consul Olybriuff was very active in this 
intrigue, and no sooner was Anastasius em- 
peror, than he rewarded him with the hand 
of his niece, Irene, the daughter of his sister 
Magna. Anastasius being known as a Eu- 
tychian, the patriarch Euphemius refused to 
crown him, unless he signed a confession of 
ikith according to the council of Chalcedon. 
The new emperor did not hesitate to sign 
this confession, and Euphemius crowned hmi 
on the 11th of April, 491. (Theophanes, 
p. 117. ed. Paris, says the 14th.) Some days 
after his coronation he appeared in the hip- 
podrome, and the people siduted him with the 
acclamation, ** Loid, reign as you have lived I *' 
^ Immediately after the accession of Anasta- 
sius, Longinus, the brother of Zeno, rose 
in rebellion. This Longinus, a second Lon- 
ginus, who was "^ Magister Officiorum,** and 
a third Longinus, a native of Selinus, all of 
whom were natives of the province of Isauria, 
after having attempted an insurrection in 
Constantinople, were compelled to fly to Asia. 
They took refuge in Isauria, and Longinus 
of Selinus having seized the treasures which 
the emperor Zeno had concealed in some 
strongholds in that province, they were 
enabled to carry on a war against Anastasius 
for seven years. The armies of the emperor 
were commanded by John the Scythian, who 
in 497 succeeded in taking Flavins Longinus, 
and his adherent, Athenodoms, who were 
both put to death, and their heads were sent 
to Constantinople. In the following year, 
498, or, according to Theophanes, m 497, 
Longinus of Selinus was likewise taken and 
beheaded at Antioch. In the same year 
(498) civil troubles broke out in Constanti- 
nople between the factions of the Green and 
the Blue, which were excited by religious 
fanaticism; and Anastasius, having taken 
the party of the Green, who were defeated 
by the Blue, was on the point of losing his 
throne, and he was compelled publicly to 
apologise to the victorious Blue. These dis- 
turbances were followed by a war with the 
Bulgarians, who penetrated to the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople, and with the Arabs 
who devastated Syria, and these calamities 
were augmented by a violent earthquake, and 
by the plague and i^ine which desolate 
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Asia in a. d. 500. Anastasius was aietive in 
relieving the people, and he won their hearts 
for some time by abolishing the chrysargyros 
(j^pwrdpyupot\ a heavy poll-tax, which was 
not only levied on men, but also upon cattle 
and other domestic animals. As early as 
502, Anastasius was involved in a dangerous 
war with the Persians. Their king Cabades 
took Theodosiopolis, Marty ropolis, and Amida 
in Mesopotamia, and he destroyed the im- 
perial army of fifty-two thousand men, ccmi- 
manded by Hypatius and Patricias Phrygius. 
However, the Persians were attacked by the 
Huns, and they made peace with Anastasius 
in A.D. 505. He paid them ten thousand 
pounds of gold, and the Persians restored 
their conquests. The state of the empire was 
then so insecure that Anastasius, for the pro- 
tection of his capital, ordered (a. d. 507) a 
wall to be constructed across the isthmus on 
which Constantinople is situated. This wall 
was twenty feet broad, and its principal object 
was to prevent the Bulgarian horsemen fWmi 
plundering the environs of Constantinople. 

While the empire suffered fh>m the con- 
tinual wars with the Persians, the Bulgarians, 
and the Arabs, its domestic peace was dis- 
turbed by civil and religious troubles, in 
which Anastasius displayed a faithless and 
contemptible character. Although at the be- 
ginning of his reign he had si^ed a con- 
fession of the or&odox Catholic faith, he 
persecuted the Catholics, and patronised the 
Eutychians. His old enemy, the patriarch 
Euphemius, was deposed and exiled in 496, 
and his successor, Macedonius, having op- 
posed several violent and rapacious measures 
of the emperor, and having excited the people 
of Constantinople to an insurrection, Anasta- 
sius ordered him to be carried off secretly. 
He appointed in his place Timotheus, who 
was known as a zealous Eutychian. This 
scandal was immediately reported to Rome, 
and Anastasius was anathematised by Pope 
Symmachus, whose successor, Hormisdas, 
sent deputies to Constantinople in order to 
remove the causes of religious trouble that 
disturbed the peace of the Greek church. 
But all was in vain, and Anastasius continued 
his imprudent and arlntrary proceedings to- 
wards the orthodox. The persecuted people 
at last took up arms at the instigation of the 
Goth, Vitalianus, who in 514 attacked, with 
sixty thousand men, the imperial forces com- 
manded by Hypatius and Cyrillus, who were 
entirely defeated. In 515, Vitalianus be- 
sieged Constantinople by hmd and by sea, 
and although his fleet was destroyed by the 
Greek fire of one Proelus, he compelled the 
emperor to yield to the claims of die ortho- 
dox. Anastasius promised to protect the 
Catholic faith, and to assemble a general 
council, in which Pope Hormisdas was to 
preside ; whereupon Vitalianus dismissed his 
men, and accepted the governorship of Thrace ; 
but np sooner did the emperor see his enemies 
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disbanded, than he resumed his pers^ution 
of the orthodox. 

Anastasius and Theodoric the Great, king 
of the East Goths, were generally on good 
terms. The fiimiture of the palace of Ra- 
venna, which King Odoacer had saved by 
sending it to Constantinople, was restored by 
order of Anastasius, who thus hoped to please 
his mighty neighbour in Italy. In 509, 
however, he formed the plan of attacking 
Italy, together with Clovis, king of the 
Franks, upon whom he conferred the dignity 
of consul ; but the death of Clovis and the 
vigilance of Theodoric prevented Anastasius 
fh>m carr^g this plan into execution. In 
516 Sigismund, king of the Burgundians, was 
created a Roman patrician by Anastasius. 
Anastasius, after having lost the Empress 
Ariadne in 515, died on the 18th of July, 
518, at the age of eighty-eight, or perhaps 
ninety-one years. His successor was Justin I. 
It IS difficult to form a correct idea of the 
character of Anastasius, as our historical 
sources give such very dififerent accounts of 
him. He must be reproached with fickle- 
ness, but he does not merit the calumnies 
which the Roman Catholic clergy have heaped 
upon him. Anastasius left in his treasury 
three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of 
gold (Procopius, AnecdoL c. 19.), or thirteen 
milhon pounds sterling ; and Gibbon praises 
him for his economy ; but he was avaricious, 
and although he ordered that no public offices 
should be sold, he was the first to transgress 
his own laws. Evagrius states that after 
his death his name was erased from the 
diptychs or sacred tables. (Le Beau, Histoire 
du Bos Empire^ vol. viii. 1 38, 39. ; Tillemont, 
Histoire des Empereurs^ vL 531 — 652. \ Gib- 
bon, DecUne and Fall, vii. 6. 24. 101. 129. 
viii. 316. ed. 1815 ; Evagrius, 1. iiL c. 29, 30. 
34, &C. ; Cedrenus, p. 620—631. ed. Bonn., 
p. 354 — 364. ed. Paris ; Theophanes, p. 115— 
141. ed. Paris ; Gregorius Turonensis, L iL 
c. 38. ; Ammianus Marcellinus, ed. Valesius, 
Excerpta, p. 663. 668.) W. P. 

ANASTASIUS II. QPuwrriffws), emperor 
of the East His real name was Artemius, and 
he was one of the ministers of the Emperor 
Philippicus. He was known and esteemed as 
a man of integrity and of great experience in 
civil and military affiiirs. Philippicus, having 
been blinded and deposed by some conspirators 
in the month of June, a. d. 713» Artemius 
was chosen emperor according to the general 
wishes of the better part of the Greeks, and 
it seems that he assumed the name of Anasta- 
sius in honour of Anastasius L Immediately 
after his accession, he seized and punished 
those who had mutilated Philippicus, and he 
appointed Leo the Isaurian, afterwards em- 
peror, commander of his armies. Leo took 
the field against the Alani and other Cau- 
casian nations, who had made an invasion 
into the country of the Lazi, or the province 
of Trebizond: they were defeated and partly 
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brought to submit in the same year, 713. 
Meanwhile the Arabs were secretly making 
preparations for an invasion of the Eastern 
empire. Anastasius having been informed of 
this by his ambassadors at Damascus, who 
told hun that the Arabs had formed the 
design of coming to Constantinople by sea 
and by land at the same time» made his 
prei>arations both vigorously and prudently, 
but in rather a despotic manner. He issued 
a mandate that all persons in Constantinople, 
who were not provided with the means of 
subsistence for a three vears' siege, should 
leave this city. The fortifications of Constan- 
tinople were restored and strengthened, and 
Anastasius, in order to prevent all danger, 
formed the bold plan of burning the naval 
stores and the timber of the enemy that had 
been hewn in Mount Libanns, and was piled 
up in the maritime places of Phcenicia. For 
that purpose a fleet left Constantinople in 
715, commanded by John, who was at once 
admiral, great treasurer of the empire, and 
dean of St Sophia. Having thus secured the 
sea, Anastasius, after leaving a strong garrison 
in Constantinople, went to Nicsea to organise 
his land forces. The incapacity of John, or 
the cowardice of the Greek mariners, led to 
the fiiilure of the plan for burning the naval 
stores of the Anbs. An event now took, 
place for which there was a precedent in the 
rebellion that broke out in the fleet com- 
manded by the patrician John, who wa3 
commissioned by the Emperor Leontius to 
recover Carthage : John was massacred, and 
Tiberius Absimams became emperor of the 
East in a.d. 698. On this occasion the 
Greek mariners rose in rebellion against their 
commander, and probably from the same 
motive as in 698, dreading the punishment of 
the emperor. John the dean was murdered^ 
and Theodosius, once a receiver of the taxes, 
was proclaimed emperor by the mutineers. 
The fleet sailed to Constantinople, which, 
after a siege of six months, was taken by sur- 
prise and plundered by the rebels. During 
this time, Anastasius was blockaded in Nicsea, 
but when he was informed of the fall of 
his capital, he surrendered on condition of 
having his life saved (Jan. 716). He was 
presented to the usurper, who, respecting the 
noble character of his rival, allowed him to 
retire to a monastery at Thessalonica. His 
successor, Theodosius III., reigned only two 
years. In 721 Anastasius was put to death 
by order of the Emperor Leo, the Isaurian, 
against whom he had conspired. (Theo- 
|>hanes, p. 321 — 323. 335. ed. Paris ; Zonaras, 
li 98, 99. ed. Paris ; Cedrenus, 449. ed. Paris ; 
Le Beau, Histoire du Bos Empire, xiii. 267» 
&c ; Gibbon, Decline and FaU, ix. 24. x. 8, 9. 
ed. 1815.) W.P. 

ANASTASIUS was raised to the see of 
Antioch A.D. 561, and his personal qualities 
increased the consideration conferred on hin^ 
by his station : therefore, when Justinian 
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issaed a. d. 564 an edict, to establish the 
doctrine of the incorruptibility and impassi- 
bilitj of the body of Christ, all parties looked 
with anxiety to the opinion of Anastasins. 
He expressed it with boldness, in opposition 
to the imperial decree, and maintained, by 
many learned ar^ments, that in respect to 
the innocent passions and impressions of our 
nature, the body of the Lord was corruptible. 
Justinian was preparing to chastise tlus in- 
subordination by exile, when he died in the 
following year. For the same offence, pro- 
bablpr, though under another pretence, the 
patriarch was deposed by Justin in 572 ; but 
he was restored by Maurice, and died in 599 
in the peaceable possession of his see. He 
transUited the " Pastoral of St Gregory" into 
Greek, for the use of the churches of the 
East ; and there remain eight discourses by 
him, three of which may be found in the 
" Auctuarium'* at Combefis, and fire in the 
**Lectiones Antiques " of Canisius. He was 
succeeded by another Anastasins, known in 
history as the younger, who was slain in a 
tumult in 609. (Evagrius, Historia EccU- 
aiasL lib.iv. c. xxxviii. xxxix. xl.; Basnage, 
A. D. 599, tom. iii. p. 937-8.) G. W. 

ANASTA'SIUS, sumamed Bibliothe- 
ca'rius, was a Roman abbot, who became car- 
dinal in A. D. 848, and whose actire life fills up 
the reigns of the popes Nicobs I., Adrian II., 
and John VIII., who died in 882. The year 
of the death of Anastasins is not quite as- 
certained, but he did not die before 882, and 
he perhaps lived several years longer. Ana- 
stasins translated a great number of Greek 
works into Latin ; his style is very barbarous, 
but he understood Greek well, and his trans- 
lations are &r from being useless. The most 
valuable are — 1. "Chronologia Nicephori 
Constantinopolitani." 2. " Historia Eccle- 
siastica,'* which is composed of extracts from 
Nicephorus, Georgius Syncellus, and Theo- 
phanes Confessor, and was written about 
872. Several other translations from works 
on ecclesiastical matters are mentioned by 
Fabricius. Anastasius is said to be the 
author of, 3. "' Vitce Pontificum a Petro 
usque ad Nicolanm I." The editio princeps 
of this book was published at Mainx, 1602, 
4to., by Joannes Busteus. It is also contained 
in the ** Corpus Scriptorum Historian Byzan- 
tinsB" of Paris, and in that of Venice, to- 
gether with the ** Historia Ecclesiastica.'* 
A separate edition of the ** Vita Pontificum" 
was published, by order of Pope Clement XL, 
by i^ranciscus Blanchinus and Joannes Vig- 
nolius, who enriched it with notes, Rome, 
1st vol. 1718, 2d voL 1724, 3d vol. 1728, fol.; 
and 1724, 1 vol. 4to. The " Vitie Pontifi- 
cum** are likewise contained in the third 
Tolume of Muratori*s " Scriptores Rerum 
Italicarum.** It is doubtful whether Anasta- 
sins is the author of the •* Chronicon Cassi- 
(Fabricius, Bill. Laiina med, et 
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ANASTA'SIUS CASSINE'NSIS, a monk, 
lived towards the end and probably also 
during the middle of the eighth century, and 
was librarian to Pope Stephen III., or perhaps 
to Stephen II. He is therefore sometimes 
called Anastasius Bibliothecarius, and must 
not be confounded with Anastasius Biblio- 
thecarius who lived towards the end of the 
ninth century. He is said to be the author 
of ** Historia de Translatione Partis Reliqui- 
arum S. Benedicti et Sororis ejus, Scholas- 
tics,'* MS. in the Bibliotheca Cassinensis. 
(Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina media: etinfimee 
JEtatis; Cave, Scriptorum Eccles. Hist Lit- 
teraria, ii. 249.) W. P. 

ANASTA'SIUS, a presbyter of Constan- 
tinople, was the first who broached, in a 
sermon delivered a. d. 428, the doctrine re- 
specting the Holy Virgin, which was imme- 
diately adopted by Nestorius. He maintained 
that the Virgin ought not to be designated 
Theotokos, the mother of God, but rather 
Christotokos, the mother of Christ, since the 
Deity could neither be bom nor die. Hence 
arose the controversy. [Nestorius.] G. W. 

ANASTA'SIUS CAi'wrriiirios), patriarch 
of Jerusalem, lived during the middle of the 
fifth century, a. d. He was the disciple of 
the celebrated Passarion, abbot at Jerusalem, 
and became, afterwards, co-episcopus and 
guardian of the holy vessels in the church of 
the Resurrection at Jerusalem. He showed 
great zeal in the conversion of heretics and 
infidels to the orthodox fiiith, and it is said 
that he was particularly active in the con- 
version of Eudoxia, the widow of the em- 
peror Theodosius II. In 458 he succeeded 
Juvenalis as patriarch of Jerusalem, an office 
which he held during twenty years. After 
the death of St. Euthymius in 473, Anastasius 
directed the fhneral of this venerable man, 
and it is said that he put the corpse into the 
coffin, and constructed a tomb for him. 
Shortly afterwards he was driven fh)m his 
see by the Eutychians, who chose Gerontius 
in his stead, but Anastasius was soon re- 
stored by the troops of the Emperor Zeno. 
He died in 478. (Tillemont, Hiatoire dee 
Empereure, vi. 368, &c,) W. P. 

ANASTA'SIUS PALiESTINUS was 
born either in Palestine or at Antioch, and 
lived during the latter part of the eleventh 
century. His name particularly occurs 
during the time that John was patriarch of 
Antioch, that is, from 1090 to 1094, when 
Anastasius was archbishop of CsBsarea. He 
is the author of ** Tractatus de Jejunio glo- 
riosissime Deiparse quodque servandum sit 
ut legitimum,** which was originally written 
in Greek. This treatise is contained in a 
Latin translation in Cotelerius, "Vetera 
Monumenta Ecclesiffi Greece,** iii. 432, &c. 
He is also the author of ** IIcpl r&y iirrit ^§$o. 
fidlSuy Twv vriffrtt&v *' (" On the seven Weeks 
of Lent**), extant in MS. in the imperial 
library at Vienna. (Cave, Script Ecclee. 
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HUL Litteraritt^ iL 350.; Ench und Graber, 
AJBgemeine EncyclopMity sub voc. ^ Anasta- 
siuB; " Jocher, AJUgemeines OeUhrten-Lexiam, 
tub voc. " AnastasiuB.") W. P. 

ANASTASIUS I. (Pope), by birth a 
Roman, the son of one Maximiis, succeeded 
Siricius in the see of Rome, ▲. d. 398. This 
-WBB only one year after the death of Ambrose. 
Chrysostom, Augustine and Jerome flourished 
during his pontificate, and some important 
councils and synods were held at Carthage, 
Constantinople, Ephesus and Toledo, in which 
the Roman bishop took little or no part. 
The only important act of Anastasius was 
to heal a schism which had divided for 
about seventeen years the churches of Rome 
and Antioch. An embassy from Flavianua, 
of Antioch, respecting whose ordination a 
dispute had originated, arrived at Rome 
during the last hours of Siricius, and thus 
the honour of the reconciliation devolved on 
his successor. Among the letters ascribed 
to this pope, two are decided forgeries : the 
former, addressed to the German bishops, in 
which it is ordained, that the people shall 
hear the Gospel standing ; that no converts 
shall receive ordination except on the recom- 
mendation of five bishops ; that the Mani- 
chseans expelled from Rome shall not be 
received in Germany : the latter, an epistle 
of consolation to one Nerenianus, — the one 
bears a date prior to the accession of Anasta- 
sius ; the other, a date posterior to his death. 
This event is fixed by Semler on December 
14th, 401, but more correctly by Baronius, on 
April 27th, 402. In the controversy then 
prevailing about the doctrines of Origen 
[^RuFFiNUs], Anastasius expressed his opposi- 
tion to them with sufficient decision. Two 
of his epistles are published in the " EpistolsB 
Romanorum Pontificum," by Coutant, and 
some quotations Toa&yhe found in Basnage, 
tom. iii. ann. 401. (Theodoret, lib. v. c. 23. ; 
Basnage, tom. iii. a. d. 398.) G. W. 

AN AST A'SIUS II. (Pope), also a Roman, 
is supposed to have taken possession of the see 
of Rome on December 25th, a. d. 496, the day 
on which Clovis was baptized ; at least in the 
year following he thus addressed that prince: 
"We rejoice, most honoured son, that thy 
admission to the Christian faith was contem- 
porary with the beginning of our pontificate." 
His rule was extremely short, as we find 
that he was buried in St Peter's on Novem- 
ber 18th, A.D.498; and it was passed in vain 
endeavours to compose the difierences which 
had again arisen between the Eastern and the 
Western churches. The question then was. 
whether the name of Acacius, the recently 
deceased patriarch of Constantinople, whom 
the Romans accused of Eutychianism, and 
who had certainly been guilty of a bold 
independent opposition to the demands and 
pretensions of Rome, should be retained on 
the diptychs or not The pope, in the first 
instance, insisted on its erasure, and he sent 
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a fruitless embassy to the emperor (also 
Anastasius) with that olject ; but being of a 
mild and pacific character, he appears after- 
wards to have relaxed somewhat of that 
rigour, so as to alarm the fears and provoke 
the jealousy of the more violent among his 
own clergy. Thus passed, between foreip^n 
dissension and domestic sedition, his dis- 
turbed pontificate, and it was followed by a 
schism which rent the Roman church ibr 
about sixteen years. Besides his letter to 
Clovis, there remains another, addressed to 
the emperor, and published by Labbe ; and 
also a fragment relating to the schism in the 
East, which is published by Baluzius. (Labbe, 
Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1275.; Baluzius, Nova 
CoBecta ConeiUorum^ p. 1457.; Baronius. a.d. 
496.) G. W. 

ANASTA'SIUS (Antipopb), cardinal of 
St Biarcellus, was protected by ^e emperors 
Lothaire and Louis, in 855-6, in his opposi- 
tion to Benedict III. He was even placed 
by military force on the pontifical throne, 
and the bishops were summoned by the im- 
perial officers to consecrate him ; but they 
firmly refused obedience, and were so well 
supported by the clergy and people of Rome, 
that Anastasius was withdrawn by his pa- 
trons from the hopeless contest (Fleury, 
Higtoire EcclitUutiqHe, lib. xlix. c. 26.) 

r* w 

ANASTASIUS IIL (Pope), a Romani 
the son of one Lucian, succeeded Sergius III. 
in the see of Rome in the year 911, and held 
it for two years and about two months. We 
find nothing recorded respecting him, except 
some general mention of the mildness of his 
government G. W. 

ANASTA'SIUS IV. (Pope), Conrad, 
bishop of Sabina, a canon, regular, and na- 
tive of Rome, was elected as successor to 
Eugenius IIL on July 9th, 1153. He is de- 
scribed as possessing great virtue and experi- 
ence in the usages of the Roman court ; but 
the only act of any importance related of him 
is the patronage which he bestowed on the 
order of St John at Jerusalem, the Knights 
of the Hospital Some of the privileges which 
he conferred on them were, however, con- 
tested by the patriarch of Jerusalem, 'and 
great discords arose in consequence. The 
deed is extant, and may be found, as well as 
some letters of this pope, in Labbe's collec- 
tion. He was at a very advanced age when 
he obtained the see, and he held it only one 

Jrear and some months. (Otho Frisingensis, 
ib. ii. Ap.; Labbe. Concilia^ tom. x. p. 1132, 
et seq.) G. W. 

ANASTA'SIUS SINAI'TA is the name 
of several ecclesiastical writers who were 
monks in one of the convents on Mount 
SinaL The most remarkable of them are — 
I. Anasta'siub Sinai'ta the elder, bishop, 
or rather patriarch, of Antioch, from a. i>. 
561. He was a zealous adherent and after- 
wards protector of the orthodox Catholic 
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fkith. His accession to the see of An- 
tioch took place during the latter yean of 
the reign of Justinian, who towards the end 
of his life abandoned the religious prin- 
ciples of his youth, and transgressed the 
Umits even of temperate heresy. He pub- 
licly professed the fimtastic opinion of the 
Aphthardoceti, who believed that the body 
of Christ was incorruptible before his as- 
cension, and that his manhood was never 
subject to any wants and infirmities. Ana- 
stasius, having attacked this principle of the 
Aphthardoceti, had in his turn to suffer 
from the intrigues and hostility of Justinian. 
The successor of Justinian, Justin II., though 
his reign is distinguished by a rare tranquillity 
in the ecclesiastical history of the East, ex- 
pelled Anastasius from his see in 570. The fiUe 
of Anastasius during the period from 570 to I 
593 is unknown, although it is said that he 
continued to show himself a zealous defender 
of the orthodox ikith by several public 
disputations which he held with heterodox 
priests at Antioeh, at Casarea, and espe- > 
cially at Alexandria. In 593 he was re- 
stored to the see of Antioeh by the Emperor | 
Maurice, and he died on the 2l8t of April, 
599, at a very advanced age. Anastasius is | 
generally supposed to be the author of — 1. i 
*' Sermones V. de orthodoxa Fide." 2. «* Ser- < 
mones IL in Annunciationem B. Virginia ! 
Maris." 3. " Sermo in Transfigurationem J. , 
Christi." 4. ** Exposito compendiaria ortho- i 
doxsB Fidel" 5. ** Tractatus de Sanctis tribus 
qnadragesimis." These works were all written I 
in Greek ; a Latin translation of them is con- | 
tained in the ** Bibliotheca Patrum," ix. 923, | 
&e. (Evagrius, 1. iv. c.39 — 41. 1. v. c. 3. ; i 
Cave, ScrSa. Eedes, Hist Litterarioj iL 186, | 
167. ; Joener, AUgem^Gdehrten-Lexicon^ sub | 
voe. ** Anastasius I. Sinaita ; " Ersch und i 
Gmber, AUgemeine EncyclopSdie, sub voc. | 
" Anastasius Sinaita I. ; " Gibbon, Decline i 
and Fan, viii. 831, &c. ed. 1815.) W. P. ' 

IL Anasta'sius Sinai'ta the younger, ' 
the saint or the martyr, was the successor < 
of Anastasius Sinaita the elder in the see of , 
Antioeh (a. d. 599). He showed great zeal ; 
in the conversion of the Jews, by whom he ' 
was put to death with cruel torture, in a revolt 
on the 21st of December, 608. It is not quite 
certain that he had been a monk on Mount | 
SinaL He is often confounded with Anasta- | 
sins Sinaita the elder, for instance by Ni- 
cephoms (xviii. 44.). He is generally be- , 
lieved to be the Greek translator of the I 
work of Gregory the Great, " De cura Pas- | 
torali." It is also said that he is the author ^ 
of a Greek treatise on Faith which is con- 
tained in a Latin translation in the fifteenth 
volume at the '* Bibliotheca Patrum," and 
which is attributed by others to Anasta- 
ahis Sinaita the Elder. (Cave, Historia 
JUtteraria^ i. 437. ; Baronius, Martyrologium 
Jiomanum, 21st of December ; Ersch und 
Gmber, AUgemeine Encyclopadie ; Jocher, 
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ABgem, Gelehrten-Lexican, and Adelnng*s 
Stq^flement) W. P. 

III. Anasta'sxhs Simai'ta, fionrished in 
the seventh century, but whether he died 
about 620, as some assert, or sixty years 
later, is disputed. It is certain, however, 
that he was a different person from the pa- 
triarch of Antioeh, with whom he has been 
constantly confounded, and even by Gretser. 
He was a monk of Mount Suiai, and a zealot 
for the orthodox fiuth, and contended against 
the heretics of Egypt and Svria, especially 
the Acephali, a sect of Monophysites. Many 
of his works are extant : — 1. The Hodegos, 
or Guide, chiefly against the Eutychians, of 
various denominations, in twenty-four chap- 
ters. It was published by Gretser in Greek 
and Latin. Ingolstadt, 1606. 2. ^ Anago- 
gicsB Contemplationes in Hexemeron," a long 
and fimcifhl dissertation on the creation. A 
Latin translation of eleven books may be 
fi>und in the ** Bibliotheca Vet Patr." Co- 
logne, 1618. The twelfth book was pub- 
lished in Greek and Latin by Allix, London, 
1682. 3. Five orations or sermons on various 
points of doctrine. 4. One hundred and 
fifty-fbur Questions and Answers. This is in 
a great measure a compilation from the fa- 
thers and other ecclesiastical writers, and it 
treats on some moral as well as theological 
matters. Translations of all these works are 
contained in the ** Bibliotheca Vet. Patr." 
torn. vi. pars i. p. 580 — 800. G. W. 

IV. Anasta'stob Sikai'ta, a patriarch 
of Antioeh, who lived in the former part of 
the seventh century. He declared himself 
against the council of Chalcedon, and was a 
passionate adherent of the heretical doctrines 
of the Jacobites. In 629 the Emperor Hera- 
clius promised to promote him to the see of 
Antioeh if he would adhere to the council 
of Chalcedon, and reco^ise two natures 
in Jesus Christ Anastasius abandoned his 
errors, but not in a fiur way, professing that 
he believed a " natura deivirilu " (godly-hu- 
man) of Christ, by which words the emperor 
was deceived. Anastasius died as patriarch 
of Antioeh in 649. Theophanes calls him 
a man as hypocritical and dangerous as all 
the other Syrians, from which we may con- 
clude that Anastasius was bom in Syria. 
This Anastasius is probably the author of 
the Greek work "On Heresies," which is 
now in the imperial library at Vienna. 
(Theophanes, p. 274. ed. Paris ; Baronius, 
Annalee JEcclesiasticij ad an. 629 ; Jocher, 
Allgem, Gelehrten-Lexicon, and Adelung's 
Supplement.) W. P. 

ANASTASYBRATANOVSKY. [Bra- 

TANOVBKY.] 

ANATO'LIUS CAvorrfAios), a contempo- 
rary and friend of Porphyry (a. d. 233 — 
A. D. 304), who reckons him among the New 
Platonists, and calls him a teacher of lambli- 
chus. The " Homeric Questions" (ZtrHifiora 
'OfiiipiKd) of Porphyry, still extant, are dedi- 
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cated to Anatolius. We possess under his 
name a fragment of a work, which was en- 
titled n^pl (rvfiKaOtiw ffoi Avrtiratfcidr (** On 
Sympathies and Antipathies"). It is printed 
with notes and a Latin translation by F. 
Rendtorf; in the old edition of Fabricios, 
" Bibliotheca Grseca," iv. 295. Some writers, 
such as H. Valeshia, entertained the opinion 
that this Anatolius was the same as Anatolios 
of Alexandria ; but, though the time at which 
they liyed might support the opinion, there 
is sufficient reason for distinguishing the two, 
the former being a pagan, and the latter a 
Christian bishop. Others have been inclined 
to regard this Anatolius as the same person 
with the one to whom many of the letters of 
Libanius are addressed, and who was a friend 
of lamblichus the younger, but this latter 
Anatolius, who was prefect of Illyricum 
(Wolf, ad Libanii EpistA63,\ Ammian. Mar- 
cellin. p. 223. and 272. ed. H. Valesius), cer- 
tainly belongs to a later date. (Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grac. ▼. 759.) L. S. 

ANATO'LIUS ('AjrorrfXioj), a jurist who 
lived during the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury of the Christian sera. He was a native 
of Berytus, and belonged to a celebrated 
fiunily of jurists, for his fkther, Leontius, and 
his grandfather, Eudoxius, are mentioned by 
the Emperor Justinian as men of great merit 
in jurisprudence ; but whether this refers to 
their writings, or to their distinguished cha- 
racter as teachers in the celebrated school of 
jurisprudence at Berytus, is uncertain. Ana- 
tolius himself taught jurisprudence as ante- 
cessor at Ber3rtus, from whence he was 
invited, about a. d. 530, to Constantinople, to 
assist Tribonian and others in compiling the 
Digest or Pandects. After the completion 
of this task, he received successively the 
offices of Advocatus prsefecti prsetorio, Ad- 
vocatus fiaci, and '* conmiunis omnium judex." 
At last he was raised to the dignity of con- 
sular and the office of Comes rerum priva- 
tarum to the Emperor Justinian. He lost 
his life during an earthquake, a piece of stone 
having struck him on the head. This acci- 
dent is said to have given much pleasure in 
many quarters, for he had many enemies on 
account of his avarice and selfish conduct 
Anatolius wrote a commentary on the ** Di- 
gest," and one on the ** Codex Justinianeus," 
both of which are cited in the ** Basilica," 
but are now lost Blastares, a writer of the 
fourteenth century, ascribes to Anatolius a 
Greek translation or rather abridgment of 
the "Codex Justinianeus ;*' but no part of 
this work is extant, and some critics think 
that this statement of Blastares arose only 
from a confhsion of Anatolius with Anasta- 
aius. (Justinian, De Confirmatione Diges- 
tonmt § 9. ; Novelke, Ixxxii. 1. ; Agathias, 
Hist V. 3. ; Bach, Historia Jurisprudentia 
Bomavfp^ iv. 1, § 10. ; Zimmem, Geschichte des 
B&m. PrivatrecMs, § 109.) L. 8. 

ANATO'LIUS CAiwr6\ios), a native of 
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Alexandria, lived in the latter half of 
the third century after Christ, and was, ac- 
cording to Eusebins, the most distinguished 
among the philosophers of his time. In 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, physics, 
dialectic, and rhetoric, he was fiur above 
all his contemporaries, and his fellow-citi- 
zens persuaded him to establish at Alex- 
andria a school for the purpose of teaching 
and propagating the philosophy of Aristotle. 
Anatolius complied with their request, and 
was thus the first Christian who taught the 
philosophy of Aristotle. After havmg for 
some time enjoyed the highest honours and 
distinctions at Alexandria, he left his native 
city and went to Syria, where Theotechnus, 
bishop of Cssarea in Palestine, gave him 
episcopal ordination, and promised him the 
succession in the see of Cssarea. With this 
prospect in view, he stopped for some time at 
Csesarea, and assisted Theotechnus on various 
occasions in his episcopal functions, but 
about the year a. d. 269 he had to travel to 
Antioch, and on his way thither he passed 
through Laodicea. Eusebius, the bishop of 
this pUice, had recently died, and the Laodi- 
ceans entreated him to remain among them 
as their bishop. Anatolius accepted the offer, 
and thus became bishop of Laodicea, an 
office which he seems to have held from 
A. D. 270 to about A. D. 282. (Georg. Syn- 
cellus, p. 723. ed. Dindorf.) Respecting his 
subsequent life, nothing is known, though 
some writers state that he suffered martyr- 
dom. Anatolius is mentioned as the author 
of the following works : — 1. ** Canon Pas- 
chalis," that is, on the festival of Easter, and 
the season at which it should be celebrated. 
Eusebius has preserved a considerable fhig- 
ment ot the beginning of it, but the whole 
work now exists only in a bad Latin trans- 
lation, which is usually ascribed to Rufinus, 
and is printed, together with the "Canon 
Paschalis" of Victorius, in A. Bucher*s 
" Doctrina Temporum," p. 435, &c 2. A 
work on arithmetic, in ten books, which is 
now lost, with the exception of some frag- 
ments preserved in the ** Theologumena 
Arithmetices" (9fo\oyo6fuva rifs ipt9^i}Tuc^s). 
3. An introductory work on the study of 
mathematics. Fragments of it, consisting of 
questions and answers connected with ma- 
thematics, astronomy, and geography, are still 
extant in MS., but have never been printed, 
except by Fabricius in his " Bibliotheca 
Grseca." (Cave, Scriptontm EccUsiaaticorvm 
Historia Literaria, p. 99. ed. London, 1688 ; 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac, iii. 461, &c. ; Fan- 
tanini, Historia Literaria Aquiltictj v. 15.) 

L.S. 
ANATO'LIUS CAwTtJXioj), sometimes 
called Anatolius Yindanius, or simply Vin- 
danius, was a native of Berytus, and if, as 
some writers believe, he is the same as the 
Anatolius mentioned by Eunapius in his Life 
of Proaeresius, he was sumamed Azutrion, 
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' and died about a. d. 360. Bat the sapposed 
identity of the two persons is exceedingly 
donbtftil. The one of whom Eunapios speaks 
was a great orator and jurist, who went fh>m 
Berytus to Rome, and found so much fiivonr 
there that he was at hist appointed Pnefectus 
of Illyricum, and became one of the most 
powerM men of the age. Notwithstanding 
his exalted position, his yanity and ambition 
induced him to go to Athens for the purpose 
of contending with the most celebnuted so- 
phists of the day. Eunapins ^ves an amusing 
account of the manner in which the degraded 
Greeks of that time received this gn^eat man. 
Thej were, says he, struck with as much awe 
at his arrival as their ancestors had been at 
the arrival of the Persian hosts, and some 
declared that he must needs be a god. [Pro- 
ARE8IUS.] But whatever may be thought 
of the identity of the two persons of the 
name of Anatolius, we know from Photins 
{Biblioth, 163.) that Anatolios Vindanius 
wrote a work on agriculture in twelve books, 
under the title of ** ivyyfm^ rtwfryucuv" It 
was a compilation from earlier works on the 
same subject, such as those of Democritus, 
Africanus, Tarantinus, Apuleius, Florentios, 
and others. The entire work is now lost, 
but Cassianns Bassns, who, at the command 
of the emperor ConstantinusPorphyrogenitus, 
made a collection of extracts from the differ- 
ent writers on agriculture, incorporated in it 
many parts from the work of Anatolius, from 
whidi it is evident that he must have been a 
man of considerable practical knowledge. 
This collection made by Cassianns Bassus is 
still extant under the name of ** Geoponica " 
(" r^wwovucd "), in twenty books. 

(Ammian. Marcell. xix. 11. with the note 
ot Valesius; F. N. Nidas, introduction to his 
edition of the Geopomca, Leipzig, 1781, 4vol8. 
8vo.) 

SuLdas mentions an Amatouits, whom he 
calls a teacher of the Emperor Theodosios, 
and who is otherwise unknown. 

There is another Anatolivs, who was 
bishop of Constantinople frt>m a. d. 449 to 
A. D. 458, and of whom we still possess a 
letter addressed to the Emperor Leo on the 
council of Chalcedon. (Cave, Scriptorwn 
EcclttituL Hiatoria Literaria, p. 355. ed. 
London.) L. S. ' 

ANAXAGORAS CAvo^oyrffMss), a native 
of Clazomense, was bom, according to Apol- 
lodoms, in the seventieth Olympiad (b. c. 500 
— 497). As he was twenty years old at the 
time of the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
he was bom m b. c. 500. He lived to be 
seventy-two years of age, and consequently 
tiU B. c. 428. 

He is stated by several ancient writers to 
have been a pupil of Anaximenes. If this 
be true, it would assist in determining the 
time of Anaximenes, which is not certain. 
But the di£ference between the doctrines of 
Anaximenes and Anaxagoras throws some 
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suspicion on this statement ; and the succes- 
sion of some of these ancient philosophers, 
as given by later writers, is very far from 
being trustworthy. Though Anaxagoras 
was of a rich and distinguished family, he 
took no part in political n^airs, and he gave 
up his property to his relations, considering 
that the trae olject of life was the contem- 
plation of nature. He came to Athens in 
B. a 480, and stayed there thirty years. 
Amon^ his pupils are mentioned, on good 
authority, Pericles, Euripides the dramatist, 
and Archelaus; and, on less certain evi- 
dence, Thucydides the historian, Democritus, 
Socrates, and others. If the time of his re- 
sidence at Athens is rightly stated, we must 
suppose that he left Athens in b. c. 450, and 
afterwards visited it again ; for in b. c. 432, 
he was prosecuted at Athens on a charge of 
irreligion. Various and inconsistent accounts 
of his trial are quoted by Diogenes Laertius. 
His pupil Pericles assisted in his defence. 
He escaped at least with his life, for he died 
at Lampsacus, b. c. 428, and his memory was 
honoured there by an annual celebration. 

Anaxagoras wrote a treatise, in the Ionic 
dialect, on Nature, which was highly valued. 
Several fragments of it have been preserved 

Sr ancient writers, especially by Sunplicius. 
e denied that there was either ^neration or 
destruction ; there was only umon and sepa- 
ration of things already existing, so that 
generation ought to be called union or mix- 
ture of things, and destraotion ought to be 
called separation. He began his treatise by 
repra^nting all things as originally in a state 
of mixture or confusion, till Nous gave them 
order. These elemental things were infinite 
in number and minuteness, and as all things 
were mixed, no thing was perceptible owing 
to its minuteness. As he supposed the primal 
elements to be infinitely small, he did not 
adopt an atomic theory ; for, as Bayle has 
correctly said, the atomic theory, though it 
supposes the whole number of atoms to be 
infinite, involves the supposition of the num- 
ber being finite in any g^ven body. He de- 
nied that there was chance or accident ; diese 
were only names for unknown causes. Yet 
he did not assume a fate or necessity. He 
maintained that there was a moving power, 
and he called it Nous. Nous was conceived 
as the cause of the union and separation of 
things; it has given order to all that has 
been, and is, and will give order to all that is 
to be. He conceived matter to be infinite in 
quantity, quality, and minuteness, and Nous 
as arranj^ng it in order, and so producing 
the beautiful and the good. Thus he distin- 
guished between the moved and the moving 
power, which itself had no motion, and thus 
he established two independent principles in 
opposition to the sole principle of Anaxi- 
mander. His general doctrine as to Nous is 
expressed with sufficient clearness in a pas- 
sage preserved by Simplicius : " Nous is 
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infinite, self-potent, and unmixed with any 
thing. It eziBts by itself. For, if it did not, 
but were mixed with any thin^ else, it would 
have a part in all things by bemg mixed with 
any one ; for in all there is a portion of all." 
He adds that ** Nous is the most subtle and 
the purest of all things, and has all knowledge 
about all things, and infinite power {l*rxv*i 
fiiyurrov)" He may have conceived Nous 
as diffused through all things, but not mixed 
with anv thing ; and this will seem a probable 
exposition of his meaning when we come to 
explain his notion of life. 

It cannot be admitted with Ritter that the 
infinite, as conceived by Anaxagoras, is not 
to be taken in its strict sense because he 
speaks of sether and air as infinite, which, 
according to his system, are formed out of 
the infimte particles of matter. It was one 
of his merits, so far as we can understand 
his system, to have seen that different orders 
of infinity may co-exist ; that the whole of 
things, conceived as independent of quality, 
must be infinite ; that, conceived as possessing 
qualities, the number of qualities may be con- 
ceived as infinite ; and that the things of like 
qualities may also consistently be conceived 
as infinite in number. It was objected to his 
system of old, that his infinite Nous was 
limited in its power. The mass of matter 
existed independently of it ; Nous merely 
ordered or arranged. The notion of Nous 
did not involve the notion of all existence. 
It was merely an instrument, not an original 
cause. Nous also only worked partially. At 
first it moved only a few particles of tiie in- 
finite number ; and what it moved, that it 
separated and arranged ; that which was put 
in motion remained m motion and propagated 
its motion ; and Nous was, and is still, em- 
ployed in giving the primary movement to 
other particles of the infinite. Nous, there- 
fore, gave motion to matter, which continued 
to move according to the nature of the motion 
impressed upon it. 

Ritter justly remarks that Aristotle's con- 
clusion, that Anaxagoras viewed Nous as 
having begun to create motion, is a too literal 
exposition of the words of Anaxagoras. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle's exposition, Anaxagoras 
must have viewed the universe as having a 
beginning. But the essence of Nous is to 
produce motion and order, and if it begun to 
operate, it must have existed in an inactive 
state ; and that is contradictory to its notion. 
Accordingly, when Anaxagoras speaks of 
Nous begmning to give motion, we must con- 
sider this only a mode of expression adopted 
to explain how the universe was created ; for 
language admits of no other form of expres- 
sion when we attempt to explain a system in 
operation. The opinion, that by establishing 
an eternally existing matter, and Nous as 
merely givmg motion to it, he established 
two eternal principles, and so destroyed the 
unity which is essential to the conception of 
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a first cause, is perhaps not a well founded 
objection. As he expluned the formation of 
thhigs by speaking of Nous as beginning to 
operate, so it was necessary to assume some- 
thing to operate upon. We can conceive 
creation so fiir as it is the forming of material 
bodies ; but we cannot conceive the creation 
of particles of matter, or of any thing that has 
not form and parts. The system of Anaxa- 
goras then may not be liable to olgection on 
this head. 

Anaxagoras maintained that the first sepa- 
ration of things was into the dense and moist, 
and cold and dark, and that these were ar- 
ranged where the earth now is. The rare 
and dry occupied a higher position. These 
were the first things separated, and they gave 
birth to other things, as water and euth; 
and earth, under the contracting influence of 
cold, produced stones. When the elements 
were formed, the earth occupied the lowest 
place, the fire (aether) the highest, and be- 
tween them were the water and air. 

But the four elements were not pure. The 
doctrine of Anaxagoras was, that all was in 
all, and there was nothing which did not con- 
tain a portion of all. Every object, then, 
was merely determined to be what it is, or 
what we take it to be, by the preponderance 
of certain component parts. Objects were 
not formed of the four elements, for the ele- 
ments were less pure than many other ele- 
mentary things, as flesh and bone for in- 
stance. As the primal elements were infinite 
in number and in kind, and no one kind was 
like another, there was, according to his 
theory, room for an endless production of 
different things, according to the predomi- 
nance of the principal elements. He could 
not pretend to determine all the kinds of 
infimte primal elements^ but he mentioned 
some, such as colour, cold, heat, and the like; 
also the component parts of particular things, 
as flesh, blood, gold, lead, and so forth. As 
in the original mixture, na quality of things 
was perceptible ; so in the several things 
which resulted from separation, these original 
principles or like parts (6/iOio^ciai) became 
perceptible. These like parts must ^o have 
been infinite ; but, as opposed to other like 
parts, the like parts had no resemblance to 
one another. Among his homoiomereiai, 
organic components of animals are mentioned. 
As all things result merely lix>m the union of 
the particles of matter, it was a consequence 
that there must be such particles as com- 
posed individual organised animals. The 
food of animals nourishes the hair, veins, 
bones, and other parts; whence it follows 
that all these are in the food. Thus the con- 
templation of individual organised beings 
confirmed his general theory. 

Aristotle complains that Anaxagoras is 
not clear as to the difference of Nous and 
Psyche (4^x^)1 <uid that he sometimes views 
them as the same, and considers Nous to be 
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in all animala. Thiu be coneeiTes one Nous 
the uniyenal cause of motion, and he con- 
ceives Nous also to be the special cause of 
motion in all systems of organised beings 
which have Psyche; and among such organ- 
ised beings he includes plants. The life of 
organised beings is a putide of Nous, and 
all Nous is like itsell Nous, thouj^h united 
with living beings, is not mixed wiih them. 
Living beings are merely a union of particles, 
and as the existence of Nous, though in 
them, is independent of them, the separation 
of the particles of any body cannot affect the 
existence of the Nous. CNestruction then, as 
it is improperly called, or the death of or- 
ganised beings, is a matter that in no wise 
concerns the livinff power. 

It has been olgected to Anazagoras that 
his system leads to contradiction when he 
comes to the examination of the relation 
between the elemental particles and the 
Psyche in organised bodies ; for the Psyche 
was intimately united, though not mixed 
with living thmgs, and was affected by the 
operation of things on these living bodies, 
and accordingly Psyche or Nous was not free 
from the influence of matter. But as all 
states and conditions of matter were reducible 
to motion of the primal particles, and as 
Nous was the cause of motion, and all Nous, 
great and small, was of one kind, all so- 
called affections of Nous, as operated on by 
matter, were only motion, and therefore were 
ultimately the operation of Nous itself and 
not of matter. 

It was consistent with the exposition of 
Anaxagoras of the original smaller activity 
of Nous, to view the formation of all the con- 
ditions necessary to the existence of organised 
beings as prior to their formation. Accord- 
ingly unorganised bodies were conceived 
to have preceded organised bodies, whose 
conditions of existence depend on prior con- 
ditions. Thus the formation of the sun and 
earth preceded that of organised bodies, 
which were produced frmn moisture, heat, 
and earth, and then propagated their kind. 

Ail things were in idl, except Nous ; but 
Nous was in some. Anaxagoras, as already 
observed, extended the notion of life to 
plants ; and he conceived the existence of 
organised beings in other places besides the 
earth : the moon, for instance, had its houses 
and hills and valleys, and, we must conclude, 
its inhabitants. As he viewed a progress in 
the formation of the universe, so he did not 
consider it as constant in any given form. 
This was consistent with his principles ; for 
the motion which Nous had impressed and 
was constantly impressing on matter ren- 
dered the notion of fixedness inconceivable. 
Observation also confirmed his general prin- 
ciples; and accordingly, in answer to the 
question, whether the mountains of Lampsacus 
would ever become sea, he answered that 
they would if time should not fiul. 
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The doctrine of Anaxagoras of the eternal 
existence of the elements of matter and of 
their not being olgects of sense, was a result 
of the exercise of the pure intellect, to which, 
in fact, Anaxagoras ascribed all our real 
knowledge. Sensuous objects therefore could 
not be conceived in their elemental parts, but 
only according to the impression made on us 
by the preponderating elements of which they 
were composed; for each was to be deter- 
mined to be what it is by a preponderance of 
like elements over the other like elements 
which it contained. The olgection of Aris- 
totle, that, according to this system, nothing 
true could be predicated of any thing, does not 
touch the doctrine of Anaxagoras. Nothing 
true could be predicated of any thing, but truth 
could be predicated of its phenomena, for 
Anaxa^ras said (Aristot Metaphyg. iv. 5.) 
that thinfls are to us such as we suppose them 
to be. Thus sensuous appearances were not 
fiilse, and they were not without their value ; 
for phfBnomena, as he expressed it, were to 
us the measure of things beyond the limits of 
sense. He saw clearly that the sensuous 
impressions were not to be confounded with 
the essential nature of things. It was a con- 
sequence of the doctrines of Anaxagoras that 
man could know very little : his knowledge 
indeed might be called nothing when com- 
pared with the infinite that he could not 
know. 

The particular doctrines of Anaxagoras are 
of little importance, except so far as they^ 
may be consequences of his general system ; 
for the merits of his system, like that of all 
systems, must be tried by its consistency with 
itself — its absence of contradictions. Some 
of his particular opinions may be referred to 
his general principles; others, such as they 
are reported, stand like isolated guesses ; such, 
for instance, that the sun is a mass of red hot 
iron, and larger than the Peloponnesus, which 
is said to have been one of the grounds of his 
prosecution for impiety ; the galaxy was the 
reflection of the sun's light; thunder was 
caused by the collision of clouds, and light- 
ning by meir rubbing together. He is also 
said to have predicted the fall of the great 
stone at iEgospotami, which happened about 
the time when Lysander defeated the Athe- 
nians there, b.c. 405 ; an absurd story, by 
which we may measure the probabili^ of 
many other of the opinions attnbuted to him. 
His opinion that the moon shone by the sun's 
light may not be original. The attempt at 
the quadrature of the circle, to which Plutarch 
alludes, may not have been a treatise, as it is 
sometimes supposed. A work on perspective 
{hcTuwypaipiji) is attributed to hmi by Vi- 
truvius. 

As we know Anaxagoras only in frag- 
ments, and chiefly through his expositors, 
who may have frequently misunderstood him, 
it is impossible to reconstruct his system with 
certainty. That he was a man of clear and 
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powerful ondentanding, and a bold original 
thinker, ia undeniable. It seems probable, 
too, that his system, if it is here rightly ex- 
plained, -was tolerably free from contradic- 
tions ; a merit not a small one at a time when 
the language of philosophy was unformed, 
and the dialectic subtlety of the Greeks was 
still undeveloped. The form in which his 
general doctrines are clothed must not be too 
studiously regarded in estimating their merits. 
Anaxagoras was an extraordinary man, and 
Aristotle thought him so. Bayle has a long 
and amusing article on Anaxagoras, in which 
the note (G) is occupied with exposing the 
contradictions of his system, and especially of 
his doctrine of the homoiomereiai, or like par- 
ticles. Unfortunately we cannot have the 
philosopher's reply to the objections of Aris- 
totle, and to the most subtle of modem dia- 
lecticians. 

The fragments of Anaxagoras have been 
collected by £. Schaubach, Leipzig, 1827, and 
W. Schom, Bonn, 1829. (Diogenes Laertius, 
iL; Ritter, GeKhichte der Philoaophie; Rit- 
ter and Preller, Hisloria PhUomph. Graco- 
Romaiut er Fontium Locis contexia.^ G. L. 

ANAXA'GORAS CAj^«>^0, a 
sculptor of iBgina. He made a statue of 
Jupiter which was dedicated at Olympia by 
all those nations of Greece that had fought 
at Plataja against the Persians under B£ur- 
donius. On the base of the statue were in- 
scribed the names of the states that had 
taken part in the battle ; those of the La- 
cedaemonians and Athenians were the first 
in the list. This battle was fought in the 
second year of the seventy-fifth Olympiad, 
or 479 B. c. As the work above referred to 
was probably dedicated very soon after the 
termination of the war, Anaxagoras must 
have lived early in the fifth century before 
the Christian sera. The statue of Jupiter is 
mentioned by Herodotus, who says it was of 
bronze (jc^Jutws), and fifteen Greek feet in 
height Another work by Anaxagoras is 
mentioned in an epigram in Brunck'sAna- 
lecta (L 117.)» "who maybe the same per- 
son as Anaxagoras of ^gina. (Pausanias, 
V. 23.) R. W. jun. 

ANAXANDER ('Aj^avSpo};), the son of 
Eurycrates, was the fourteenth kmg of Sparta 
of tne Agid house. He commanded against 
Aristomenes in the second Messenian war, 
and had the direction of the affidrs of Sparta 
ttom its commencement (b. c 685) to the last 
year of it (b.c. 668). (Pausanias, iii. 14. 4. 
IV. 15. 1. and 22. 3. ; ThirlwaU, HiaL of 
Greece, i. 367.) R. W— n. 

ANAXANDER, a Greek painter noticed 
by Pliny, of uncertain time and country, but 
of considerable merit {Hi*L Nat xxxv. 40.) 

R. N. W. 

ANAXANDRA, daughter of the painter 
Nealces, attained distinction in painting. 
[Nealcks.] R. N. W. 

ANAXANDRIDES CApftfyu^i^s), the 
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son of Leon, was the fifteenth king of Sparta 
of the Agid line, and the sixteenth including 
Aristodemus. He ascended the throne, pro- 
bably in D.C. 560, about the time when Croe- 
sus, king of Lydia, began to reign. His 
reign was of considerable duration, for his 
eldest son was not bom till long after his 
accession, and had attained maturity when 
he succeeded him, about B.C. 520. Anax- 
andrides was twice married ; for a long time 
he was without any children by his first wife, 
and the ephors and senators of Sparta, being 
anxious about the succession, requested him 
to divorce her. This he refiised to do, but 
at their earnest entreaty he married another 
woman, and kept two separate establishments 
for his wives; "a practice by no means 
customary at Sparta." By his second wife 
he had issue Cleomenes, his eldest son and 
successor ; about the time of whose birth his 
first wife was also delivered of a son, called 
Dorieus, who on the death of his father 
withdrew from Sparta to seek a foreign 
settlement Anaxandrides had also two other 
sons by his first wife, Leonidas and Cle- 
ombrotus; the younger of whom was the 
father of Pausanias who conquered at Platsea, 
and the ancestor of the f^iture kings of the 
Agid line. In the reign of Anaxandrides 
the Spartans were at last successful in a war 
against the Tegeans of Arcadia, and shortly 
afterwards, probably about b.c. 554, there 
came to them an embassy from Croesus re- 
questing their aid against the Persians. The 
colleague of Anaxandrides was Ariston. 
(Herodotus, i. 65 — 69, v. 39 — 41. ; Pausa- 
nias, iiL 3.) R, W — n. 
ANAXA'NDRIDES OAva^oySpiaqs), the 
son of Anaxander, an Athenian comic poet 
of the middle comedy, was a native of Ca- 
meirus in Rhodes, or according to some wri- 
ters of Colophon in Ionia, and appears to have 
gained his first dramatic victory b. c. 376. 
He is said to have written no less than sixty- 
five dramas, of which ten were successful : 
of thirty-five of these the titles are known ; 
twenty-three from Athenieus alone. Some 
of them, such as the " Tereus," the ** Ulysses," 
&c., would lead us to suppose that he fre- 
quently travestied and turned into burlesque 
the stories of the mythical ages of Greece. 
He is also said to have been the first comic 
poet who made love intrigues the principal 
sutjects of his dramas. Nor was he sparing 
in his allusions to his contemporaries in his 
plays. Thus in one of. them he ridicules 
Plato by name, and in another, the " Prote- 
silaus," he mentions Callistratus and Mela- 
nopus, two Athenian orators of the day 
(b. c. 871). In b. c. 847 he exhibited at the 
games celebrated by Philip, king of Macedon, 
at Dium, a cireumstance from which we 
should infer that he was a writer of some 
repute ; and the inference is confirmed by 
the statement of a critic onoted by Atheneus. 
(ix. 374.), as well as by the Arequent mention 
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made of him by Aristotle {RheL iii. ; EUuc. 
ad Nicom. vii. 10.). From the dates of his 
supposed first victory, and the exhibition at 
Dium, Anaxandrides must have written co- 
medy for thirty years, and indeed we are told 
that he lived to old age. (Athenieus, 1. c) 
He also wrote dithyrambic poetry. He was 
handsome in person and studiouBly elegant 
In dress, but of such an impatient temper, 
that instead of altering his comedies when 
unsuccessful, he used to take them to the 
perfumers' shops to be cut up and destroyed. 
(Suidas, 'Ara(aj^(8i|s; Marmor. Par. Na71. ; 
Diogenes Laertius, iii. 26. ; Clinton, Fasd 
HdU ; Bode, GaacK der HeSen, Dichtkuntt, 
iii. 2. p. 444. ; A. Meineke, L p. 367.) 

ANAXARCHUS CAyi((apxoO of Abdera, 
was a pupil of Diomenes of Smyrna, or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, of Metrodoms of 
Chios. He attended Alexander in his Asiatic 
expedition, b. c. 334. It seems he was not 
much of a courtier, and that he took occa- 
sion to reprove the king sometimes. ' After 
Alexander's death he fell into the hands of 
Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, whose enmity 
he had incurred. Nicocreon avenged himself 
by pounding Anaxarchns in a mortar. ^ The 
philosopher bore the torment with fortitude. 
Owing to his freedom from passion and his 
tranquillity he was called Eudsmonicus, or 
the Happy. No writings of his are men- 
tioned by Diogenes. (Diogenes Laertius, ix. ; 
Arrian, Anab, iv. 9, 10.) G. L. 

ANAXIDA'MUS CAi«|(8a^0* ^^ ^on 
of Zeuxidamus, was the elevenUi king of 
Sparta of the house of the Proclids, and the 
twelfth including Aristodemus. Pansanias 
records of him that in his reign the Mes- 
senians were vanquished for the second time 
by the Spartans, and driven out of Pelopon- 
nesus ; a notice which proves him to have 
survived B.C. 668. His colleague of the Agid 
line was Anaxander. (Pausanias, iii. 7. 6. 

iv. 15. 1. ; Clinton, FmH HeUen, L 339.) 

■p xi r ^ 

ANA'Xn-AS, or ANAXn.A'UsVAy«|i^ 
Xat), the son of Cretinas, called by Greek 
writers the ** tyrant of Rhegium,^ a title 
which merely implies that he gained his au- 
thority by usurpation, and the overthrow of 
the established government He was de- 
scended from one of those Messenians who, 
on the subjugation of their country by the 
Spartans, emigrated (b. c. 666) from the Pe- 
loponnesus to Rhe^um in the south of Italy, 
where some of their countrymen had already 
settled at the close of a former war with the 
Spartans. AnaxUaus married Cydippe, the 
daughter of Terillns, king of Himera m Sicily, 
and raised himself to the supreme power by 
seizing on the citadel of Rhenium (b. c. 494), 
the government of the city having pre- 
viously been oligarchical. He retained his 
authority for eighteen years, till his death 
inB.c. 476. From the character given of 
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him by Justin (iv. 2.), Anaxilaus appears 
to have been distinguished for moderation 
and justice in the exercise of his authority ; 
and the following saying is ascribed to him, 
that **to be never outdone in acts of kindness 
was a more happy thing than to wear a 
crown.'* (Stobeeus, Sermon 46.) In the 
first year ot his reign, Anaxilaus was con- 
cerned in the following event. The city of 
Miletus had been recently taken by the Per- 
sians, and the inhabitants who escaped were 
invited by the people of Zancle in Sicily to 
settle at a phice in that island called the 
" Fair Headhmd." They accepted the offer, 
and taking some Samian emigrants with 
them, touched at Locri in Italy on their voy- 
age. Anaxilaus, hearing of their arrival 
there, persuaded them to seize upon Zancle 
itself, the military population of which was 
then besieging a neighbouring city. They did 
so ; but they were themselves not long adfter- 
wards forcibly expelled fh>m Zancle, by 
Anaxilaus, who plimted a new colony there, 
comprised of a mixture of men of several 
different races, and changed the name of the 
city to Messana (now Messina), from Messana 
in Peloponnesus, the home d his ancestors. 
The next historical notice of Anaxilaus occurs 
under the year b. c. 480. His father-in-law 
Terillus had been expelled from his city of 
Himera, b^ Theron, ** monarch" of Agrigen- 
tnm in Sicily, and Anaxilaus applied to Hamil- 
car, the Carthaginian leader, for assistance in 
restoring him. This was granted, Anaxilaus 
giving two of his sons as hostages to Hamilcar, 
who accordingly invaded Si^y with a very 
large force, which however was defeated by 
Theron and his ally Gelon, on the same day 
as the battle of j^lamis, b. c. 480. In b. c. 
477, or thereabouts, we are told on the autho- 
rity of the Sicilian poet Epicharmns, that 
Anaxilaus, for some reason not stated, had 
resolved to ** extirpate utterly" his neigh- 
bours the Locrians : a resolution not very 
consistent with the moderation of character 
for which he is praised by Justin. In this 
design, however, he was prevented by the 
interposition of Hiero, king of Syracuse, who 
had married his daughter. Another passage 
in the life of Anaxilaus is the victory which 
he gained at the Olympian games in the mule 
chariot-race, and in honour of which he 
wished the lyric poet Simonides to write him 
an ode. This the poet refused to do, osten- 
siblv because such a victory was an unworthy 
subject for his muse, but in reality because 
Anaxilaus did not offer him sufficient pay. 
Anaxilaus then offered more, upon which the 
poet complied with his request, and dignified 
the mules with the title of the " wind-footed 
daughters of mares." In memory of this 
event, it is supposed that some of the Mes- 
senian coins had on their reverses either 
an MiJTfi or mule-chariot, or an Olympic 
crown, with a hare on the obverse. The 
hare is accounted for by a story (Pollux, 
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Y. 12.) thftt AnaxilauB was the first who in- 
troduced that animal into Sicily. On his 
death (b. c. 476) Anaxilaos appointed his 
servant and steward Micythus to act as 
regent and guardian for his sons till they 
should come of age. It is recorded of him 
as an instance of singular probity, that he 
executed his trust with fidelity, and not only 
cheerfiilly surrendered the government to his 
wards when they came of age, but also 
strictly accounted for the administration of 
their property. They did not e^joy their 
inheritance long, for in b. c. 461, ** The Rhe- 
gians, with the Zanclssans, drove out the sons 
of Anaxilaos, and freed their countries firom 
tyranny." 

Pausanias (iv. 28.) places the age of 
Anaxilaus about one hundred and eighty 
yean higher than Herodotus and Thucydides. 
Bentley (^PkaJaris, 146 — 160.) has clearly 
proved that Pausanias is in error, and that 
his Anaxilaus is the same person as the 
Anaxilaus of other authors. (Herodotus, vi. 
22, 23. vil 165. ; Thucydides, vL 5. ; Pausa- 
nias, V. 26. 4. ; Pindar, I^fth, i. ; Diodorus, 
xi. 48. 66. 76.; Aristotle, Rhetorica^ iii 2.) 

R. W— n. 

ANA'XILAS CA^oefXaf), or ANAXI- 
L A'US, a comic poet of Athens, of the school 
called the middle comedy. From the numer- 
ous titles of his comedies recorded by Athe- 
nffius and others, it appears that he was a 
prolific writer. The fragment of his dramas 
are very scanty, and do not enable us to 
form any satis&ctory idea of his powers. 
He was a contemporary of Plato and De- 
mosthenes, the former of whom he mentioned 
by name in three of his comedies. The time 
of one of the plays of Anaxilaus, the EftoySpffo, 
may be collected ftt>m an allusion which it 
contains to an expression of Demosthenes 
in one of his speeches. The time of the 
comedy in question is thus fixed to the year 
B. c. 348, or thereabouts. Many of his 
comedies were grounded upon the old mythi- 
cal stories of Greece, as appears fh)m their 
titles, the "Theseus," •♦Glaucus," "Calypso," 
**Cir«e," &c. (Clinton, Fasti HdL\ Bode, 
GeacK der HeWm, Dichtkunst iiL 2. 416.; 
Diogenes Laertius, iii. 28.) R. W — ^n. 

ANAXILA'Ue Ckpo^iXttos), a Pythago- 
rean philosopher and physician, who was a 
native of Larissa, but of which city of that 
name does not appear. He lived at Rome in 
the reign of Augustus, by whom he is said to 
have been banished from Italy a& being a 
magician (b. c. 28). He appears to have been 
accused of magic on account of his skill in 
performing by natural means various wonders 
which seemed miraculous to the ignorant and 
credulous. Several specimens of these tricks 
are given by Pliny, which, however, do not 
deserve to be here mentioned ; and of which 
some may easily be explained, and others are 
quite incredible. Anaxilaus is mentioned 
also by St Irensus and St Epiphanius as 
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performing v^lyma^ or amusing tricks. (SL 
Hieron. in Euseh. Chron, Olymp. 188. 1. ; 
Fabrioius, Bibtioth, Graca, voL xiii jp. 66. 
ed. vet ; Cagnati, Varus Obmrvat lib. iii. 
cap. 10. p. 213, &c. ed. Rom. 1587.) 

W. A. G. 
ANAXIMANDER Chva^ifu»ipos) was a 
native of Miletus. According to Apollodo- 
rus he was bom in b. c. 610, and lived to be 
somewhat more than sixty-four jears of age. 
He is said to have been the disciple or friend 
of Thales, who was about thirty years older. 
The fiicts of his life are few and doubtftiL 
He is mentioned as having conducted a co- 
lony to Apollonia. Strabo, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, and Agathemerus attribute to him the 
invention of geographical tables, or a kind of 
map ; and according to Diogenes he set up 
a dial at Lacedaemon, though Pliny attributes 
this to Anaximenes (Hi»t Nat iL 76.), who, 
he adds, discovered the use of the gnomon ; 
but this is not consistent with the statement 
of Herodotus, who attributes the invention 
of the gnomon to the Babylonians. Pliny 
also states somewhat obscurely that he dis- 
covered the obliquity of the ecliptic. He 
considered the earth to be spherical and in 
the centre of the universe ; that the moon 
received her light from the sun ; and that the 
sun was not less than the earth, and was pure 
fire. Plutarch states his opinion of the mag- 
nitude of the sun somewhat diffei«ntiy, and 
by no means intelligibly ; and according to 
some authorities he made the earth a cylinder, 
with a length three times that of its dia- 
meter. Pliny states that he predicted a great 
earthquake, which happened at Sparta. He 
briefly recorded his opinions in a small book, 
which is the oldest prose work on philosophy 
that is mentioned among the Greeks. 

He is said to have introduced the use of 
the word Arche (Vx^) for the universal 
principle, which he considered to be infinite, 
and which it seems he viewed as a mixture 
of various parts, out of which things, as we 
call them, were formed by the union of simi- 
lar parts. All things considered as all were 
an eternal unit The objects of our sensuous 
perceptions were the product of the moving 
power that belonged to this unit ; this mo- 
tion separated like from unlike, and brought 
like and like together. Thus ^neration was 
only a change of relative position among the 
infinite parts of the eternal unit : generation 
was no change in the nature of the elements. 
This view is in accordance with the notions 
of the other mechanical philosophers, such as 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles, and opposed to 
the dynamical school According to Anax- 
agoras, warm and cold were first separated ; 
the cold occupied the centre, and the warm 
lay all around; the process of separation 
went on till sea and earth were formed, and 
all the heavenly bodies. 

The notions of Anaximander on the gene- 
ration of animals are not very clear. The 
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first ftnimals he said were produced in a 
mixture of water and earth, and were fur- 
nished with prickly coats ; in course of time 
they came on dry land, hroke through their 
covering, and soon died. It seems prohahle 
that he considered there was a kind of suc- 
cessive development of animal forms, of 
which man was the last product His 
mechanical philosophy, which allowed of 
nothing except eternal separation and union 
of the particles of the infinite, and recognised 
no other power, must have presented consi- 
derable difficulties when he came to apply it 
to the production of living beings. 

It was consistent with the notion of a 
perpetual motion of all the particles, that 
there should be destruction of things as well 
as generation. All generated things are 
ultimately resolved into their elements; 
worlds are infinite in number, and are con- 
tinually coming into existence and ^ing out 
of it Thus the infinite is a being in a con- 
stant state of change as to the relation of its 
component parts in space, and its change is 
by its own moving power ; yet it is not con- 
ceived as any thmg dse than an infinite 
number of particles infinitely moving. The 
matter moved was not viewed by Anaxi- 
mander, so far as we know, as opposed to a 
moving power : his moving power was in his 
matter. It was near a century later that 
Anaxagoras tanght a distinction betvreen the 
moved and the moviog ; and we may con- 
jecture, that in this long intermediate period 
the mechanical doctrines had been gradually 
undergoing modification under the influence 
of the dynamical. (Diosenes Laertius, ii. ; 
Plutarch, De PlaeiUt PhUMophontm ; Ritter, 
GeacKichU der PMlotmhie, 2d ed. ; Ritter et 
Preller, Hittoria PhiUmoph. Gnsco-Romana 
ex FonHum Locia contexta; Clinton, PhUoL 
Museum, L 89. on the date of Anaximander.) 

G.L. 

ANAXIMANDER QA>n:^t,uip^s), also a 
Miiesian, and the son of one Anaximander, 
was an historical writer in the Ionic dialect 
He was a contemporary of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, who reigned from b. c. 
424 to B. 0. 405. (Diogenes Laertius, ii $ 
Suidas, 'Ai«(r/uay8pof.) O. L. 

ANAXI'MENES (^Ava^tfiitnis^ the son of 
Eorjrstratus, a native of Miletus. The time 
of his birth is variously given. According 
to ApoUodorus he was bom in the 63d Olym- 
piad (b. c. 528 — 525). If this date is correct, 
he cannot have beoi the pupil of Anaxi- 
mander, as it is commonly stated, for Anaxi- 
mander died either during or shortly after the 
58th Olympiad. Diogenes says that Anaxi- 
menes died about the time of the capture of 
Sardes, an event which, from the expression, 
we must conclude to be the capture of Sardes 
by Cyrus, B.C. 546. The confusion in the 
short notice of Anaximenes by Diogenes 
renders his authority of no value ; and the 
age at Anaximenes is uncertain. But, inde- 
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pendent of the dates, there are good reasons 
for not admitting Anaximenes to have been a 
pupil of Anaximander, which are founded on 
the difiPerence of their speculative opinions, 
and on the &ct that the best ancient author- 
ities viewed the doctrines of Anaximenes in 
connection with those of Thales, and those of 
Anaximander as differing from the doctrines 
of Thal^ and Anaximenes. 

Anaximenes wrote in the Ionic dialect in a 
simple s^le, and Theophrastus compiled a 
work on his opinions. This is all that we 
know of his life. His doctrines are to be 
collected from writers of various ages, many 
of whom certainly had very inexact notions 
of his doctrines, the blame cf which may be- 
long both to Anaximenes and themselves. 

The opinions of Anaximenes belong to that 
branch of the Ionic school, if this term may 
be used, which is called the dynamical, as 
opposed to the mechanical, to which Anaxi- 
mander belonged. According to Anaximenes 
the primal pnnciple was Aer ([&V)* of which 
all things are formed, and into which all 
things are resolved. He illustrated this doc- 
trine by the human soul or vital principle, or 
whatever he understood by Psyche (i^vx^), 
for there is nothing to show precisely what 
he meant by this term : ** Our psyche,*' he 
says, ** is Aer, and holds us together (avy- 
Kpartt), and Pneuma and Aer envelope and con- 
tain the universe {KoaiUs).** Thus the notion 
of a universal principle of life was derived 
from analogy to the living principle in man. 
This original Aer was infinite, but the things 
which were formed of it were finite : it was a 
consequence, that this original was in itself in- 
comprehensible, and only became an object of 
comprehension in the particular forms which 
it assumed, as, for instance, through the effects 
of heat, cold, motion. This system required 
no opposition to be conceived between Deity 
and the universal principle, and it might be 
said consistentiy that Aer was Deity, and the 
deities and every thing that was Deity were 
of Aer. This view of his philosophy, which 
seems to be consistent with the authorities 
and with itself, has not prevented such errors 
as we find in Cicero, who states that Anaxi- 
menes considered Aer to be Deity, and that 
it was produced, was infinite, and always in 
motion I an exposition which involves a self- 
contradiction, for the infinite cannot be con- 
ceived as produced, nor did Anaximenes so 
conceive it As his original principle was 
the origin of all things, he ascribed to it an 
eternal motion, without which change could 
not be conceived, and the phaenomena of the 
universe were a successive development of 
life. The infinite being one, this develop- 
ment could only be effected by condensation 
and rarefaction, and the differences in things 
as oljects of our comprehension were only a 
difference in the degrees of condensation. 
He seems to have assumed, conformably to 
the popular notion, four general states of con- 
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densation, from which resulted the four ele- 
ments of fire, air, earth, and water. 

Of the opinions of Anaximenes on particolar 
phsenomena, we know little. He considered 
the earth to be flat like a leaf^ and supported 
by the air ; the sun was also fiat. His notion, 
as transmitted to us, of the production of heat 
nnd cold, is that heat is produced by rare- 
faction and cold by condensation of Aer, of 
vhich he gives this absurd illustration: — Man 
breathes out fh)m his mouth both hot and cold ; 
for the breath, when compressed and con- 
densed by the lips, is made cold, but when it 
comes from the open mouth it is made warm 
by the rarefaction (/uwor^s). Man was the 
centre of the universe of Anaximenes, and 
the measure of all that is. 

Two worthless letters from Anaximenes to 
Pythagoras are given by Diogenes. (Dio- 
genes Laertius, lib. ii. ; Bitter, Geachichte 
der Philoaophiei Ritter et Preller, Hutoria 
Philosoph, GrcBCO-Bomana ex Fontium Locis 
contexta.) G. L. 

ANAXFMENES CAf^a^ifiiyris), Besides 
Anaximenes of Miletus, Diogenes mentions 
two others of the name, who were natives of 
Lampsacus, an orator and an historian. But 
the orator and the historian appear to be the 
same person. Among other things, this 
Anaximenes wrote the history of Philip and 
his son Alexander the Great. Diodonxs 
mentions him as living about b. c. 365, though 
he must have survived Alexander if he wrote 
his history, and he names as his contempo- 
raries Aristotle, Isocrates, and Plato. The 
first part of his history terminated with the 
battle of Mantinea, b. c. 362, which likewise 
concludes the Hellenica of Xenophon. It 
conmienced with the Theogonia and the ori- 
gin of the human race. His entire work, 
which comprehended nearly a complete his- 
tory of the Greeks and Barbarians, was in 
twelve books. According to Suidas, he was 
a teacher of Alexander, and followed him in 
his campaigns. Pausanias, in the second 
century of our sera, saw his statue at Olympia, 
which had been placed there by the state of 
Lampsacus. The dexterous mode in which 
he saved Lampsacus firom the vengeance of 
Alexander is recorded by Pausanias. (Dio- 
dorus Sic. xv. 89. ; Pausanias, vL 18.*, Clin- 
ton, Fasti HdlenicL) G. L. 

ANAXI'PPUS CAviifiwiroO, an Athenian 
poet of the new comedy, who flourished about 
the time of Antigonus and Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, that is, about b. c. 308. All his works 
have perished, and we now only know the 
titles of four or five of them. (Suidas, sub voc 
^fivd^imtos ; ^lian, Historia AnimaL xiii. 4. ; 
Atheuasus, iv. 169. ix. 403. x. 416. xi. 486. 
xiii. 610. ed. Casaub. ; Pollux, x. 94. ; Fabri- 
cius, Biblioth, Grac, ii. 413. ; Meineke, Hia^ 
toria Critica Comicorum GrcKcrtan^ p. 469, 
&c.) L. S. 

ANA'YA Y MALDONA'DO, DIEGO, 
archbishop of Seville, was born at Salamanca 
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about the middle oi the fourteenth century. 
His fkther, Pedro Alvarez de Anaya, and his 
mother, Aldonza Maldonado, were of the moat 
ancient and noble families of Salamanca. 
Having acquired the necessary elementary 
knowledge, he proceeded early to the um- 
versity of Salamanca, where he pursued his 
studies with great vigour and success, de- 
voting much of his time to belles lettres. At 
the proper age he embraced the ecclesias- 
tical profession. His reputation for piety 
and learning was gte^t \ and John L, king 
of Castile, appointed him tutor to his sons, the 
infimts Don Enrique, afterwards Henry IIL 
of Castile, and Don Fernando, afterwards 
Ferdinand L, king of Aragon and Sicily. 
He discharged the duties of his important 
trust with great ability and exactitude ; and, 
as a reward for his distinguished services, the 
king appointed him to &e vacant bishopric 
of Guy, and in 1390 translated him to that 
of Orense, and two years afterwards to Sala- 
manca. 

At this time all Europe was agitated with 
the schism in the papal see. In 1394 Pedro 
de Luna (^Benedict XIII.) was elected pope, 
on condition that he should resign his dignity 
when his competitor (Bonifiiuie IX.) did the 
same. In 1399 a solemn junta was held at 
Alcala de Henares, at which Henry IIL and 
the prelates of the Two Castiles were present, 
when it was determined, after much discus- 
sion, in which Anaya took a part favourable 
to Benedict, that a conditional obedience 
should be given to Benedict, subject to a 
general council being summoned for the pur- 
pose of deciding who was to be regarded as 
the true pope. This resolution was likewise 
adopted by France ; and Anaya, Alonxo Ro> 
driguez de Salamanca, and Francisco An- 
guello were sent in 1401 as ambassadors, by 
Henry IIL, to Avignon, where Benedict held 
his court, for the purpose of conveying this 
ad interim obedience. 

^ The king, in recompense for Anaya*s ser- 
vices, conferred upon him the presidency of 
Castile, the highest dignity in lus kingdom ; 
and Benedict XIII., in 1408, to mark the high 
sense he entertained of his own obligations to 
him, transferred him to the church of Cuenca, 
to the great regret of Anaya, however, who 
was thereby compelled to quit Salamanca, his 
native city, a residence in which had become 
particularly desirable, as he was then em- 
ployed in superintending the erection of his 
college of St Bartholomew. 

The council of Constance, which was to 
restore peace to the church, met in November, 
1414. The kings of Castile and Aragon did 
not, however, send their representatives until 
the following year, when Anaya was chosen 
by the Queen Catalina and John IL, her son, 
who had succeeded to the kingdom of Castile. 
Anaya took with him, as his coadjutor, Martin 
Fernandez de Cordova. At this council 
various disputes arose respecting precedence. 
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<m which occasion Anaya addressed an ele- 
gant discourse to the assembly in support of 
the dignity and pre-eminence of the kings of 
Spain. The ambassador fh>m Burgundy 
refusing to quit the seat claimed for Castile, 
Anaya pulled him from it, and, seating him- 
self, said to Martin Fernandez, ** I have done, 
as a priest, what I ought : do you, as knight, 
do that which I cannot." But when the re- 
presentatives of Aragon likewise disputed his 
right, although those of England had yielded 
the point, he quitted Constance with the am- 
bassadors of Navarre, and would not return 
until, through the mediation of the emperor 
and the college of cardinals, the right of pre- 
cedence was conceded to him. 

Gregory XIL abdicated the papal chair, 
and John XXIIL was deposed by the council 
in 1415 ; and Benedict XIII. refusing to 
resign in compliance with the condition upon 
which he had been elected, sentence of de- 
position was likewise passed against him in 
1417, in a conclave composed of twenty-two 
cardinals and thirty bishops and learned 
persons, of whom Anaya was one. Ottone 
Colonna was elected pope by the same con- 
clave, and assumed the name of Martin V., 
and shortly afterwards conferred upon Anaya 
the archbishopric of Seville. 

Chi quitting Constance he spent some time 
at Bologna, in order to acquaint himself with 
the constitutions and government of the col- 
le^ founded by Cardinal Albomoz, that he 
might give to his own as perfect a form as 
possible. Finding the building completed on 
his arrival at Salamanca, he proceeded to 
appoint inmates, and make all other necessary 
arrangements, and the college was opened 
in this year (1417) or the following. Anaya 
thus acquired the glor^ of founding the first 
college of this description (known as Colegios 
Mayores) in Spain : it has served as a model 
for all the others. 

The ability displayed by the archbishop at 
the council of Constance induced the kmg, 
John IL, to send him ambassador to France 
with Rodrigo Pimentel, count of Benevento. 
During his absence the constable, Alvaro 
de Luna, had succeeded in creating on the 
mind of the king unfavourable impressions 
towards him. The consequence was that, on 
his return, instead of thanks for his good 
service, he was received with coldness. The 
designs of the constable extended further. 
He sought to deprive Anaya of his arch- 
bishopric, in order that he might obtain it for 
his uterine brother, Juan Cerezuela, and, with 
this object, insinuated to Martin V. that the 
archbishop was in correspondence with the 
late pope, Benedict XIII., and that he secretly 
fikvoured his pretensions. The pope was 
deceived by these representations, and, in 
1420, deprived the archbishop of his dignity, 
leaving him the title of Archbishop of Tarsus 
and a pension of twenty thousand florins from 
the income of the archbishopric of Seville, 
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which see he conferred upon Juan de Cere- 
zuela. From this period until 1434 Anaya 
and his friends exerted themselves in vain to 
procure the restoration of the former. The 
king and pope were both undeceived, and the 
latter issued his bull for the restoration of 
Anaya to the see of Seville, but the new 
archbishop refosed to yield possession. In 
1434, however, Juan de Cerezuela having 
become archbishop of Toledo, Anaya re- 
sumed peaceably that of Seville, which he 
held until his death in 1437. He bequeathed 
all his property to his college at Salamanca, 
in the chapel of which he was interred. 

Between the years 1435 and 1437 Anaya 
composed three constitutions for his college, 
which were printed at Salamanca in 1598 in 
folio. (Rezabal y Ugarte, Biblwteca de los 
Eacritorea de loa seU Colegios mayores (Apen- 
dice, p. 1—9.), Madrid, 1805 ; Gon9alez de 
Avila, Huttoria de Saiamanca, 319—339.; 
Ibid., Teatro Eclesiastico de las Igleeias de 
loa Rofnos de laa dos Castilias, iL 64 — 66. ; 
Ortiz de Zuiiiga, Annaka Ecksiaaticcu y Se- 
culares de SevWa, 299, &c) J. W. J. 

ANCARA'NO, JACOPO D*, called also 
Jacopo da Teramo, from the name of his 
native town, was bom in 1349, married at 
Padua, was made canon and archdeacon of 
Aversa, afterwards secretai^ of the briefs at 
Rome, bishop of Monopoh in 1391, arch- 
bishop of Taranto in 1400, of Florence in 
1401, and kistly of Spoleto in 1410. He died 
in 1417 in Poland, whither he had been sent 
on a mission by Pope Martin V. He wrote 
a fantastical book entitled "Liber de juridica 
Victoria Christi contra Sathanam Regem In- 
femorum, et de Consolatione Peccatorum." 
This book was reprinted several times, and 
translated into various languages. It is an 
account of a supposed trial between Christ 
and Satan, concerning the souls of the pa- 
triarchs and other upright persons who had 
died before the redemption. One of the 
reprints bears the following title, which ex- 
plains more clearly the subject of this scho- 
lastic vagary : " Jacobi de Ancharano, sen 
e Theramo, processus Luciferi Principis 
Dsemoniorum, nee non totius Infemalis Con- 
gregationis, quorum Procurator Belial, con- 
tra lesum, Creatorem, Redemptorem, ac Sal- 
vatorem nostrum, ci^us Procurator Moyses, 
de Spolio Animarum quae in Limbo erant 
cum descendit ad Infema, coram Judice 
Salomone." The book has been considered 
by the church as foolish and irreverent, and 
placed in the index. Marchand in his 
" Historical Dictionary," art " Teramo,'* 
gives a long notice of the author and the 
book, to which he attaches an undue im- 
portance, deriving from it an opportunity of 
sneering at the simplicity of Roman Catholic 
divines. 

Jacopo d* Ancarano wrote also a treatise on 
the ** Monarchy of the Roman Pontiff.'* 
which lies in MS. in the library of the chap- 
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ter of Mayence. (Tiraboschi, Storia deOa 
Lettsratura Italiana, toL vi. part i. b. 11. 
ch. 1.) A. V. 

ANCASTER, DUKES OP. [Bbbtib.] 
ANCELL, SAMUEL, an English mili- 
tary writer, whose principal work i« " A 
circnmstantial Journal of the Siege of 
Gibraltar, from the 12th of September, 1779, 
to the 23d of February, 1783," Liverpool, 
1784, 8to. The opportune appearance of the 
book, and the circumstance of the author's 
having been an eye-witness of Uie facts re- 
lated, gained it a decree of &vour which the 
affectation and sentunentalism of the style 
might otherwise have prevented. Ancell 
was at this time, and for some years after- 
wards, clerk to the fifty-eighth regiment; but 
he at length quitted the army, and com- 
menced business as a military agent at 
Dublin. There he set on foot, in 1801, a 
periodical called the ** Monthly Military 
Companion,'* the contents of which are oddly 
made up of regimental orders, plans of 
battles, &C., mingled with original poetry 
and music. The work proceeded to two 
volumes, when it was cut short by the death 
of the editor on the 19th of October, 1802. 
A short time before his death he had got 
out a fifth edition of his Gibraltar JournaL 
{Gmdeman*8 Magazine for 1802, voL Ixxii. 
port 2. p. 1161.; Ancell, Works,) J. W. 

ANCHARA'NO, PIETRO DE, of the 
Famese family, was bom at Ancharano, a 
castle belonging to it, and from which he 
derived his surname, about the year 1350. 
• He was a scholar of Baldus, and for a short 
time taught canon law at Bologna, but left 
that university in 1385 for Padua, where he 
lectured upon civil law. In 1393 he accepted 
an invitation from Albert IL to Ferrara ; but 
this appointment he held only a few days, 
the seminary founded by that prince having 
been allow^ to go to ruin aftec his death. 
Pietro de Ancharano next entered the service 
of Venice, and lectured three years at Sani 
on the Decretals. At the end of that period 
he returned to Bologna. He was alive there 
in 1415. The year of his death is unknown : 
the inscription on his monument, erected in 
the church of the Dominicans at Bologna in 
1493, mentions neither the date of his birth 
nor of his death. His legal opinions were 
highly prized, and obtained for him the 
punning designation of *'anchora juris." 
The earlier jurists ascribe to him commen- 
taries on the Digestum Vetus and the Di- 
gestum Novum ; on the Decretals, the Liber 
Sexttts, and the ClementinsB ; and also a 
volume of legal opinions (consilia). Span- 
genberg, who instituted a careful search after 
them, was unable to procure a copy of any of 
these works. The writers who mention them 
quote from the opinions, but as they give no 
citations fh>m the commentaries, it has been 
coi^jectured that they were lost soon after the 
author's death. Most of the contemporaries 
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of Pletio de Ancharano speak in hi^h terms 
of his sound judgment and mtegnty ; but 
some of them insinuate that he was not at all 
times above taking a bribe. (Spangenberg, 
in Ersch und Gruber*s ABgemeine Encyeh- 
pSdie.) W. W. 

ANCHER. [Ankeb.] 

ANCH'ERES, DANIEL D', a French 
dramatbt and poet of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He was bom about the 
year 1586, <^ good fimiily, most probably on 
the paternal estate of Sonmasennes, in the 
Verdunois. Early in life he served in the 
French army ; but the approach of peace in- 
duced him, much against his will, to exchange 
the sword for the pen ; and from that time 
his biogn^hy is to be drawn f^m his works. 
In 1608 he published a tragedy entitled ** Les 
Funestes Amours de Belcar et de Meliane," 
with the " Amours d'Anne," a series of love 
poems in honour of his mistress, Anne de 
Montaud (Paris, 12mo.). This work appears 
to have been the only publication of D'An- 
chdres known to his French biographers. It 
is dedicated to King James L, and finNn one 
of the introductory poems we leara, that the 
author intended to take a vojrage to England 
to seek the patronage of that l^ng. In this 
object he succeeded, as we may gath^ fhnn 
a poetical production of the next year (1609), 
called " Les Trois Premiers de Sept Tableaux 
de Penitence" (Paris, small 4to), the sub- 
jects paraphrased fkx)m Scripture, comprising 
^ Adam banished fh>m Paradise," " David 
after the death of Uriah," and ** Nineveh." 
The dedication, again to King James, is in a 
strain of fhlsome adulation ; and in the course 
of it D' Anch^res reminds the king that he was 
no stranger to the work, and intimates that it 
was undertaken at James's suggestion, and 
submitted for his approbation l^fore being 
published. The cop^ of this work in the 
British Museum is evidently the identical one 
presented to the royal patron, the titlepage 
being, not printed, but written in letters of 
gold upon vellum, and adorned by elaborate 
drawings of Uie subjects of the poems; while 
the initials ** L R." on the back show that it 
was once in King James's possession. In the 
dedication Anchdres expresses a hope soon to 
be able to ** sound the heroic trumpet to the 
honour of the illustrious house of Stuart,*' pro- 
vided his nugesty will furnish the materials. 
He lost no time in setting about his task, 
for in 1611 appeared " The two first Books 
of the Stvartide," an epic poem devoted to 
that object (Paris, 12mo.). The design and 
execution of this work are equally ridiculous; 
the origin of the Stuart race is traced up to 
Astrsea, who condescends to forget her vow 
of virginity that she may, by marrying Ban- 
quo, beccHue the ancestress of the ToyeX line 
of Scotland, and above all of the British Solo- 
mon. The main body of the poem is com- 
posed of the adventures of her son Fleance on 
a voyage from the Canary Islands to Scotland, 
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in the conne of which all the gods and god- 
desses are made to interfere in true epic 
style, though on one occasion Mars is mo- 
dem and French enough in his manners to 
give Neptune a regular inyitation to dinner, 
previously to settling the fate of the hero. 
The author indulges a little in the poet*s pri- 
vilege of prophecy, and makes the glories of 
"Kiag James's reign shine most bnghtly by 
anticipation. He goes fiirther, and with a 
prudent eye to the rising sun, ventures to 
foresee the (if possible) still greater glories of 
his successor, the then Prince Henry, who, 
he prophecies, will not only prove an Achilles 
himself, but will not lack a Homer — in the 
shape of D'Anchdres — to celebrate his vic- 
tories. Throughout the whole, sycophantic 
adulation and bad taste together are carried to 
such a height, that there need be no wonder 
the ** Stnartide " met, as it is said to have done, 
with the fhllest approbation of King James. 
For what reason is now unknown, this poem 
was published under the name of " Jean de 
Schelandre," an anagram of ** Daniel de An- 
chdres,** which has generally served to con- 
ceal the author, though, on examination, the 
disguise is so easily penetrated that it seems 
most likely to have been adopted only to 
gratify a whim of the king. D'Anch^res 
was indeed an adept in anagrams, acrostics, 
rebuses, and the other far-fetched literary 
conceits of the time ; and his talent for such 
laborious trifling was doubtless not among 
the least of his recommendations to Eong 
James's favour. The death of James in 1625 
probably left lyAnch^res without a patron, 
and induced him to return to France. In 
1628 he appeared again as the author of 
** T^ et Sidon, on les Funestes Amours de 
Leonte et de Philoline, et llieureuz Succ^s de 
Bekar et de MeUane," a tragi-comedy in 
two " days,** each of five acts (Paris, 8vo.). 
The first part of this double plaj^ consists of 
a new tragedy, but the second is only a re- 
print of D* Anchdres' first production, with an 
alteration in the names of some of the charac- 
ters, and a conclusion in marriage instead of 
murder. It is said in the prefhce to have 
been originally written with a view to public 
representation, but afterwards adapted for 
production at the private theatricals then 
ftuhionable among the French nobility. This 
work also was printed under the name of 
^ Jean de Schelandre,** which has led to 
strange mistakes. De Beauchamps gravely 
notices it as a new play entirely, within a few 
pages of his account of the play of 1608 ; and 
the writer of the ** Bibliothdque du The&tre 
Fran9ais*' is simple enough to accuse De 
Schelandre of plagiarism ftt>m D*Anch^res. 
Neither had the slightest suspicion of the 
identity of the two authors. 

Tyre and Sidon, a turgid and bombastic 

play, full of adultery and murder, is the last 

work of D*Anch$res of which there is an^ 

record ; and the time and manner of his 
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death are unknown. (De Beauchamps, l?c- 
eherckes sur ht TlUatrta de France^ ii U. 
59.} BiHiothique du Thiatre Francis, L 408. 
ii. 1 — 4. ; DedtcatioM^ Introductory Verses^ 
&c., to the works of D'Anchdres noticed.) 

J.W. 

ANCHERSEN, JOHAN PEDER, pro- 
fessor of elocution at Copenhagen, was bom 
at Ribe on the 4th of October, 1700. By 
the disastrous fire which occurred in the year 
1728 in Copenhagen, all the buildings belong- 
ing to the academy, together with the li- 
brary, were destroyed. Chi the formation of a 
new collection of books, Anchersen, in the year 
1733, received the appointment of principal 
librarian, took his degree of doctor of laws in 
1736, was made professor of philosophy in 
the same year, and in 1737 was appointed to 
the professorship of elocution. He died in 
1765. He was well versed in history, juris- 
prudence and antiquities, upon which sub- 
jects he published many treatises. Among 
his principal works are — 1. "Lemmata et 
Indices Observationum de Solduriis et Origine 
Militiffi atque Imperii apud Celtas** (** Ob- 
servations concerning the Soldnrii,** &c.), 
Halle, 1729, 4to. 2. " XII Disputationes de 
Solduriis'* (" Twelve Disputations concern- 
ing the Soldurii'*), Copenhagen, 1734—1740, 
4to. 3. ** Jus Publicum et Feudale veteris 
NorvegijBB," &c. (" Public and Feudal Law 
of Ancient Norway," &c.), Copenhagen, 
1736, 4to. 4. « VaUis Herth* Dese et Ori- 
gines ' Daniffi ex Orsecis et Latinis Auto- 
ribus descriptsB** (" The Valley of the God- 
dess Hertha, and the Origin or early His- 
tory of Denmark,'* &c.), Copenhagen, 1747, 
4to. A list of his works, thirty-four in 
number, will be found in Worm and Adelnn^, 
quoted below. After Anchersen's death his 
minor treatises were collected by Gerhard 
Oelrichs, and published at Bremen, in 3 vols. 
4to. in 1775, under the title ** Opuscula mi- 
nora collecta et cum Indicibus edita a G. 
Oelrichs." ( Worm, Forsog til et Lexicon over 
Danshe, Nor9ke og Islandske Iterde moend; 
Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine EncyckpSdie; 
Adelung, Fortaetzung to Jocher's AUgemeine 
Gelehrten-Lexicon.) J. W. J. 

ANCHERSEN or ANSGA'RII, MAT- 
THIAS, bishop of Ribe, was bom at Cold- 
ing in North Jutland on the 16th of March, 
1682, at which place his father, Ancher An- 
chersen, afterwards bishop of Ribe, was pro- 
vost and priest In 1 701 he became rector of 
the Frederick School in Jutland, and in 1706 
he quitted Denmark and travelled in HoUand 
and England for three years. During this 
time he applied himself particularly to the 
study of Oriental languages, in which he 
became well skilled. In 1709 he returned to 
his native country, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of the lower mathematics at Copen- 
hagen ; in 1711 notary of the academy ; in 
1720 priest of Taamebye in the island of 
Amager. In 1726 priest of Trinity Church 
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in Copenhagen, and in 1731 bishop of Ribe. 
His death took place in 1741. His works 
are — 1. " Spicilegium Defectus Leziconim 
Rabbinicorum " (" A Selection of the Defects 
of the Rabbinical Lexicons**)* Copenhagen, 
1704, 4to. 2. "Poema Tograi Arabicnm Ara- 
bice, cum Versione Latina J. Goiii, hactenus 
inedita, Pnefatione, Notisqae suis aucta " 
(" The Arabic Poem of Tograus**), Utrecht, 
1707, 8vo. All the copies of tlus edition, 
with the exception of firty, were lost at sea, 
on their passage fh>m Holland to Copenhagen. 
3. "Orotic de Mathematicis Danorom** 
('* Discourse upon the Mathematics of the 
Danes*'), inserted in the **Danisch Biblio- 
thec** vol. viiL p. 701. He likewise under- 
took to complete and publish the *' Ikkarim*' 
of the robbi Joseph Albo, of which Steen- 
bach had commenced a Latin version, but no 
more than the first sheet appears to have 
been printed. He also projected a Lexicon 
of the " Coran," and several other publica- 
tions connected with Oriental literature, but 
nothing more has been published than what 
is enumerated above. (Moller, Cimbria 
Literata, i. art " Ansgarii ;'* Worm, Forgog 
tU el Z^exicon over Danshe Norske og Islandske 
kBrde mtf/id) J. W. J. 

ANCHETA, MIGUEL, a Spanish sculp- 
tor of the sixteenth century, and a native of 
Pamplona. He studied sculpture at Flo- 
rence ; and soon after he returned to his 
native place, he acquired the reputation of 
being one of the best sculptors of his time 
for Uie manv excellent works he executed 
there. Ancheta made the beautiful stalls of 
the choir of the cathedral of Pamplona, 
which are reckoned among the finest in 
Spain. There are one hundred of them; 
they are made of English oak. Their de- 
sign is most tasteful and their carving very 
elaborate ; and the^ are enriched by nu- 
merous statues of saints, of the Old and New 
Testaments, executed with great skill. An- 
cheta made also an assumption of the Virgin 
for the principal altar of ^e parish church of 
Cascante ; the celebrated altar of the church 
of Santa Maria at Tafalla; the equestrian 
statue in alabaster, of St George killing the 
dragon, in the Hall de la Disputacion at Sara- 
gosa ; and in 1578, an Assumption of the 
v irgin for the great altar of the cathedral of 
Burgos, in which he surpassed Rodrigo del 
Haya, who, with his brother Martin, ex- 
ecuted the other sculptures of the altar. 
Ancheta died at Pamplona before he had 
completed the stalls of the cathedral. He 
was buried in the cathedraL (Bermudez, 
Viccionario Hiatorico, (fv.) R. N. W. 

ANCHIETA, JOSE' D*, a celebrated Je- 
suit missionary, commonly called the apostle 
of Brazil, was bom of noble and rich parents 
at the ci^ of Laguna, capital of the island of 
Teneriffe, in the year 1533. After receiving 
the rudiments of his education nt home, he 
was sent to the university of Coimbra. At 
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the age of seventeen he entered the order, 
of the Jesuits, and was almost immediately 
seized with a severe illness, which continued 
for three years with little prospect of 
amendment By the recommendation of his 
physicians the superiors of his order de- 
termined to send him to Brazil, and he con- 
sequently, with six other Jesuits,' among 
whom was Louis da Gram, sailed from 
Lisbon in company with Duarte da Costa, 
the new governor of Brazil, on the 8th of 
May, 1553, and arrived at the city of La 
Bahia on the 13th of July following. 

A few Jesuits, with Nobrega at their head, 
were at this time exerting themselves for the 
civilisation of the savage natives, and the 
importance of the mission having been per- 
ceived by the heads of the order, Brazil had 
been erected into an independent province, 
of which Nobrega and Louis da Gram were 
now appointed joint provincials. 

Nobrega*s fint act was to establish a college 
in the plains of Piratininga, a beautiful spot 
ten leagues firom the sea. Thirteen of the 
company were sent there as colonists. An- 
chieta accompanied them as schoolmaster. 
They named their college St Paul. The 
plains of Piratininga were as yet uncultivated, 
and the sufferinffs of these devoted men were 
very great " Here we are,** said Anchieta 
in a letter written to LoyoU, August, 1554, 
"sometimes more than twenty of us in a 
little hut of wicker-work and mud, roofed 
with straw, fourteen paces long and ten wide. 
This is the school, infirmary, dormitory, re- 
fectory, kitchen, and store-room.** They slept 
in hammocks, and had no bedclothes; for 
door there was a mat hung up at the entrance : 
they were barefooted, and had no nether gar- 
ments. Banana leaves served them for a 
table ; " and napkins,'* says Anchieta, *' may 
well be excused when there is nothmg to 
eat,** for they were obliged to depend upon 
the Indians for their f<Md, having no other 
than what they gave them. 

Many scholars, both Creoles and Ma- 
malucos, came here fh>m the nearest settle- 
ments. Anchieta taught them Latin, and 
learnt from them the Tupinamban language, 
of which he composed a grammar and voca- 
bulary, the first which were made. Day and 
night did this indefatigable man labour in 
discharging the duties of his office. There 
were no books for the pupils ; he wrote for 
every one his lesson on a separate leaf, after 
the business of the dav was done, and it was 
sometimes daylight before this task was com- 
pleted. The profime songs which were in 
use he converted into hymns in Portuguese, 
Castilian, Latin, and Tupinamban: the ballads 
of the natives underwent the same change in 
their own tongue. He composed a drama, 
in which he reproved the vices of the Chris- 
tians calculated to bring religion into dis- 
repute with the new converts; and accord- 
ing to some of his biographers, who attributed 
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to him the power of working miracles, in 
order to make his lessons more impressive, 
he commanded a -violent tempest to cease, 
which, obedient to his voice, was accordingly 
suspended during three hours that the re- 
presentation of the drama lasted, after which 
It recommenced with circumstances no less 
miraculous. He also drew up in the Tupi- 
namban language forms of interrogations for 
the use of confessors, suitable to all occasions, 
and wrote dialogues for the catechumens, in 
which he expounded the whole Roman Ca- 
tholic fkith. His duties were not solely con- 
fined to instruction. " I serve," says he, "as 
physician and barber, physicking and bleed- 
mg the Indians ; and some of them have 
recovered under mv hands when their lives 
were not expected." For bleeding he had 
no other instrument than a penknife. As 
there was a scruple about this branch of his 
profession, because the clergy are forbidden 
to shed blood, they sent to ask Loyola's 
opinion, and his answer was that charity ex- 
tended to all things. 

The Portuguese settlements were repeat- 
edly attacked by the unconverted tribes. In 
1562 Espiritu Santo was ravaged by the 
Tamoyos, and as the war continued Nobrega 
and Ajichieta, having consulted with the go- 
vernor, resolved to place themselves in the 
hands of these savages with the hope of 
effecting a peace. A more perilous embassy 
was never undertaken. Francesco Adomo, 
a noble Genoese, one of the rich men of 
Brazil, took them in one of his own vessels. 
As soon as it approached the shore a great 
number of canoes came off to attack it, but 
when the Tamoyos saw the dress of the 
Jesuits, they recognised in them the friends 
and protectors of the Indians. Anchieta ad- 
dressed them in their own language, and in 
spite of the treachery which they had ex- 
perienced fh)m the Portuguese, their con- 
fidence in the character of the Jesuits was 
such that some of them came on board, 
listened to what was proposed, and carried 
the vessel safely into port. The next day 
the chiefs of two settlements came to treat 
with them, sent twelve youths to St Vicente 
as hostages, and took Nobrega and Anchieta 
on shore to a place called Iperoyg, where 
Caoquira, an old chief, received them as his 
guests. They erected a church here, such 
as they could, thatched with palm-leaves, 
and daily performed mass. They awed the 
savages by these ceremonies and by their 
preaching. This embassy is supposed to have 
saved the Portuguese colonies. Aimbere, 
one of the chiefb, set out with ten canoes to 
break off the treaty, but old Pindobusu, the 
Great Palm, prevented him finom committing 
any act of violence. Meantime the Great 
Palm's son, Paranapuzu, the Great Sea, who 
was absent when the Jesuits arrived, heard 
of the influence which they had obtained 
over his fiither, and he hastened home with 
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a determination to kill them, saying his fitither 
was an <^d man and would not put him to 
death for it. Nobrega and Anchieta saw his 
canoe coming, and perceived that their lives 
were in danger: they fled as fiut as they 
could to the house of the Great Palm, who 
was f^m home, and there on their knees 
began the service of the eve of the holy 
sacrament, the next day being the festival of 
the Body of God. To the efficacy of these 
prayers, and to the eloquence of Anchieta, 
they ascribed their preservation, for the 
Great Sea told them that he came to kill 
them, but that seeing what manner of men 
they were he had altered his mind. 

When they had been two months at Iperoyg, 
the provincial government of St Vicente 
wished to consult with them before peace was 
finally concluded: the Tamoyos did not think 
it prudent to part with both hostages, and it 
was agreed that Anchieta should remain. 
Anchieta being thus left alone, and mistrustf^ 
at his own unaided strength to resist temp< 
tations, made a vow to the Virgin that he 
would compose a poem on her life. He had 
neither pen, ink, nor paper, and he composed 
his verses while walking on the shore, then 
traced them in the sand, and day hy day 
committed them to memory. During three 
months he was in this perilous state, but 
peace with all the tribes in the adjoiuing 
country was at length the result of the risks 
and labours of Nobre^ and himself. His 
life had often been m imminent danger. 
Those opposed to peace had fixed a day for 
eating him if by that time their deputation 
did not return. One party, impatient of 
longer inactivity, undertook a hostile ex- 
pedition, and brought back some Portuguese 
prisoners. Anchieta agreed for their ransom : 
It did not arrive as soon as their captors ex- 
pected, and they determined to devour them. 
He had now no other resource than pro- 
phecy, and he boldly asserted that the ransom 
would come on the morrow before a certain 
hour. The boat did arrive as he had pre- 
dicted. This prophecy is re^stered among 
his miracles. A bolder prediction was that 
he should not be eaten, when he was threat- 
ened with that fate : the prediction probably 
contributed to his preservation, lliat An- 
chieta could work miracles was firmly be- 
lieved both by the Portuguese and by the 
natives. A very full account of his *'pro- 
digiosos milagros" (wonderful miracles) will 
be found in Nieremberg, quoted her^ifter. 
His countrymen sent volumes of attestations 
to Rome after his death, sumamed him th^ 
Thaumatourgos of the New World, and en- 
deavoured to get him canonised. When he 
was in the hands of the Tamoyos they called 
him the great paye (priest) of the Christians, 
and said there was a power in him which 
withheld the hands of men : and this opinion 
saved his life. Another party were restrained 
from killing him only by their persuasion 
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that he wu a conjuror, an argmuent which 
the Great Palm enforced with all his autho- 
rity. Anchieta had won the affections of 
those with whom he had been thus long 
domesticated, for besides his prophecies and 
conjurations he healed their diseases. 

As soon as the terms of peace were con- 
cluded (1564) Anchieta left Iperoyg, after a 
residence there of five months. His first 
leisure was devoted to the fulfilment of his 
vow, and he wrote down the poem which he 
had composed on the sand, comprismg the 
whole history of the Virgin, in more than 
five thousand t^atin verses. This composition 
contains some touches both of passion and 
poetry. 

Peace being thus concluded with the Ta- 
moyos, Catherine the queen-regent of Por- 
tugal and her council resolved to seiae the op- 
portunity of establishing themselves at Rio de 
Janeiro, and finally excluding the French. In 
1565, they were ready with six ships of war, a 
proportionate number of small cran, and nine 
canoes of Mamalucos and Indians with whom 
Nobrega sent Anchieta and another Jesuit, 
being the best commanders that could be ap- 
pointed over these people. The^ did not 
reach the bar of Rio de Janeiro till the be- 
ginnmg of March, owing to unfkvourable 
winds. This delay exhausted the patience of 
the Indians, especially as their provisions 
began to fail, and they told Anchieta that 
they would not stay there to die of hunger. 
Upon this he had recourse to his bold pro- 
mises. The store-ships, he said, would arrive 
before such an hour, and the captain soon 
after them. He had hardly finished his pro- 
phecy before the vessels hove in sight 

After more than a year had been wasted in 
doing nothing, or petty skirmishes, Nobrega 
came to the camp and dispatched Anchieta to 
Bahia, there to be ordained, for as yet he was 
only a temporal coadjutor, and to look after 
the affairs of the society. He continued the 
system commenced by Nobre^ for the civil- 
isation of the natives by brmging them to- 
gether into villages, and laboui^ in his 
apostolic career, and in the superintendence 
of the colleges of San Vicente and of Es- 
piritu Santo until the year 1578, when he was 
appointed provincial, which office he held for 
seven years. He continued his labours of 
conversion until his death, which took place 
at a village called Reritibia, near Espiritu 
Santo, on Die 9th of June, 1597. 

His works are enumerated as follows in 
Adelang*8 " Mithridates,'* iiL 442. and Ri- 
badeneira (^BibUotheca Scrtptontm Societatis 
Jesu) I — 1. ** Artede Grammaticada Lingoa 
^Tupi] mais usada na costa do Brazil, Co- 
imbra, 1595, 8vo." 2. '* Dictionarium ejus- 
dem Linguos Brasilicse." 3. ^ Doctrina 
Christiana pleniorque Catechismus eadem 
Lingua explicatus.'' 4. " Dialogi de Religionis 
Mysteriis scitu dignL" 5. " Institutio ad in- 
terrogandos inter Confessionem Poenitentes." 
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6. ** Syntagma Monitorom ad juvandos mori* 
bnndoe." 7. ** Cantiones sacra Lingua Latina» 
Lusitanica, Hispanica et Brasilica." 8. ** Drama 
ad extirpanda Brasilia) Vitia." 9. ** BrasUica 
Societatis Historia et Vit» clarorum Patrum 
qui in Brasilia vixerunt" The last eight 
works do not appear to have been printed, 
10. ** Poema de Beats Virginia Vita. Thia 
is printed at the end of Simam de Vasccm- 
oeUos' Life of Anchieta, and also at the end 
of the same author's ** Chronica da Compan- 
hia de Jesu do Estado do Brasil." (Nierem- 
berg, Claros Varonea de la Campania de Jeaua^ 
il 513—557. ; Southey, History q/* Brazil 
L 261, &c ; Baltasarde Anchieta, Compendi3 
de la Vida de Joseph de Anchieta} Vaaconcellos, 
Chronica, &c. ii. 120, &c.) J. W. J. 

ANCHILUS» N., a clever Flemish painter, 
bom at Antwerp in 1688. He painted in the 
style of Teniers, whose manner he imitated 
very closely. About the year 1720 he 
came to London, and executed many clever 
pictures here, illustrating English life, mar- 
kets and such scenes, which were both well 
arranged and well painted. He painted also 
in the style of Watteau* He was patronised 
by Sir Robert Walpole. 

In 1733 Anchilus set out from London with 
two other painters for Rome, intending to 
return to London within the year ; he how- 
ever was taken suddenly ill on the road, and 
died before he reached Lyon. His com- 
panions prosecuted their journey to Rome 
notwithstanding. (Van Grool, Nieuwe Schou- 
burg der NederlonUcke Kunetechildere, &c.) • 

R N "W" 
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ANCILLON, CHARLES, the eldest son 
of David Ancillon, was bom at Metz on the 
29th of July, 1 6 59. He studied first at Metz, 
then at Hanau, Marburg, Geneva, and Paris, 
and returned to Metz to follow the profession 
of an advocate at the age of twenty. At the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, m 1685, he 
was one of a deputation sent to Paris to 
solicit modifications of the measure. On 
applying to Louvois, the minister, to allow 
the clergymen who were ordered to quit 
France unmediately to remain over the 
winter, in consideration of the advanced age 
and infirmities of some of them, Louvois 
exclaimed, "What 1 are they not gone yet;'* 
and his secretary, Du Fresnoy, intimated 
that the court was already beginning to 
re^nt of having allowed the clergymen to 
quit France at afi. Charles Ancillon accom- 
panied his fiather to Berlin, where, at his first 
interview, the Elector of Brandenburg ap- 
pointed him to the office of judge and director 
of the French refugees in that capital, who 
were formed into a distinct colony. For the 
rest of his life, with the exception of four 
years, from 1695 to 1699, during which he 
was absent on a mission to Switzerland from 
the court of Prussia, he remained at Berlin, 
in the enjoyment of various honourable offices. 
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The Elector of Brandenbiirg, when he be- 
came kiag of Prnssia, appointed him historio- 
gri4>her; and he wm also made saperin- 
tendent of a French college CBtabliahed at 
Berlin, in conformitj with a plan of hia own. 
He died at that city on the 5th of July, 1715, 
at the age of fifty-six. 

AnciUon's reputation as an author, during 
hia lifetime, appears to haye been respectable; 
but a cursory glance at his writings will show 
that their most nwrked characteristics are 
pedantry, diffuseness, and the most atgect 
flattery. They are ~ 1. " L'IrreTocabiUte 
de TEdit de Nantes,** Amsterdam, 16S8, 
12mo. (** The Irreyoeability of the Edict of 
Nantes, proved by the Principles of Law 
and Policy "> 2. ** Rigfiexions Politiques," 
&C. Cologne, 1686, 12ma C* Political Re- 
flections, by which it is shown that the Per- 
secution of the Reformed is contrary to the 
true InteresU ot France "1 3. ** La France 
interess^ a retablir TEdit de Nantes," Am- 
sterdam, 1690, 12mo. (** France interested 
in re-establishing the Edict of Nantes "), 4. 
** Histoire de TEtablissement des Francois 
Reftigiez,'* Berlin, 1690, Syo. (** History of 
the Establishment of the French Refhgees 
in the States of his Electoral Highness of 
Brandenburg"). The noble conduct of the 
elector on this occasion is here obscured by a 
mass of bombastic panegjric ** If in ancient 
times," exclaims Aneillon, ** any man had 
been found to perform actions of this nature, 
the orade of Apollo would have infallibly 
placed him on the list of sages in this world, 
and in that of Gods in the other." Almost 
the whole work is occupied with matter of 
this description : it is sud, however, to have 
produced a very fiivourable impression at the 
time. 5. ** Melange critique de Litterature, 
recueiUi des Conversations de feu M. An* 
ciUon," 8 vols. Basil, 1698 (" Critical and 
Literary Miscellanies, collected firom the 
Conversations of the late M. (David) An- 
eillon "). This, which is the most entertain- 
ing of Charles AneiUon*s writings, is a record 
of the opinions of his fiither, ahnost exactly 
in the style of the then popular collections 
called ** Ana," for which the reader is sur- 
prised to find in the prefoee that both fiiaher 
and son entertained a strong contempt The 
author endeavours to draw a distinction be- 
tween these puUications and his own, by sav- 
ing that his is more elaborate and authentic 
The third volume of the set is occupied with 
a life of David Aneillon, which contains 
many interesting ftuata, 6. " Dissertation sur 
rUsage de mettre la premiere Pierre an Fon- 
dement des Edifices publics," Berlin, 1701, 
8va (** A Dissertation on the Custom of lay- 
ing tiie first Stone of public Buildings, ad- 
dressed to the Electoral Prince of Branden- 
burg, on the occasion of his laying the first 
Stone of the Temple for the French Refugees 
in the quarter of Berlin called Friedrich- 
stadt"> The electoral prmce was then 
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eleven years old, and he is appealed to by the 
author to decide on the merits of this anti- 
quarian essay, with the observation that Solo- 
mon was not the only prince gifted by God 
with early wisdom. 7. " Le dernier Tri- 
omphe de Frederic-GuiUaume le Grand," 
Berlin, 1703, folio (** The last Triumph of 
Frederick- William the Great, Elector of Bran- 
denburg; or a Discourse on the Equestrian 
Statue erected on the New Bridge at Berlin "). 
This discourse was censured as too inflated 
by M. de Beauval, a contemporary critic, 
editor of the " Ouvrages des Savans." 8, 
*' Histoire de la Vie de Soliman IL" Rotter- 
dam, 1706, 8yo. (« History of the Life of 
Soliman 11., Emperor of the Turks "). This 
piece of biography was intended as a spe- 
cimen of a great work, projected by Aneillon, 
—-an amplification of the lives of all the illus- 
trious men mentioned in Thuanus's History, 
iu imitation of Teissier's lives of the Learned 
men mentioned in that work. The execution 
seems as bad as the idea. 9. *' Traite des 
Eunuques," 1707, 12mo. (*' Treatise on Eu- 
nuchs ). The preface, which contains an 
awkward apology for the subject, is signed 
D'OUincan, an anagram of d* Aneillon. The 
author commits, according to Barbier, the 
curious mistake of taking a satire on the 
churches of Rome and Geneva, couched by 
FonteneUe in the form of a fictitious account 
of Borneo, for a serious narrative. The book 
is appropriately dedicated to Bayle. 10. 
** Memoires concemant les Vies et les Ouv- 
rages de plnsieurs Modemes, Amsterdam," 
1709, l2mo. (" Memoirs concerning the Lives 
and Works of several Modems"). Aneillon 
had been asked to contribute to a supplement to 
Bayle's " Dictionary," projected by the book- 
seller Leers, and had made choice of twenty 
subjects, when he was obliged by the state of 
his health to abandon his design, which he 
afterwards resumed when the dictionary was 
too fiir advanced for the insertion of his ar- 
ticles, and they were published separately. 
They are very diflbse : the article on Valentine 
Conrard alone, an old coUea^e of hi« father's, 
occupies a hundred and thirty-three closely 
printed pages. 11." Histoire de la Vie et de 
la Mort de M. Lischeid," Berlin, 1713, 8vo. 
(*' History of the Life and Death of M. Lis- 
cheid)." (Niceron, Mimoires pour tervir a 
V Histoire des Hommes lOustres, vii. 382—387. ; 
Gtnerai Dicticsuuy, edit of 1734, i. 677— 
679.; Barbier, Dictioimairs des Ouvrages 
Anomfmes, Nos. 16086. and 18193. ; Ancillon's 
Works, especiaUy Discours sur la Vie de 
feu M, AnciUony in the M^nge^ iii. 339, &c.) 

T.W. 
ANCILLON, DAVID, a French Protes- 
tant divine, was bom in March, 1617, at Meta 
in LorrainJ*, where his fother enjoyed high 
professional eminence as a civilian. At an 
early age he was placed in the Jesuits' col- 
lege near that city, a school of great note for 
the cultivation of the classical languages. He 
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is said to have been here so " excessively and 
intemperately studious," that it was deemed 
necessary, for the preservation of his health, 
to impose occasional restraints upon the 
ardour of his application to his school exer- 
cises. Repeated efforts were made by his 
masters to win him over to the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, and to enlist him into their own 
order, which he resisted with great firmness 
and success. Having determined to devote 
himself to the ministry among the Protestants, 
he went in 1633 to Geneva, where he attended 
the usual course of philosophy and cUvinity 
under Du Pan, Spanheim, and other eminent 
professors. He quitted Geneva in 1641, and 
was, in that year, admitted into the ministry 
at Charenton, after an examination which he 
passed with so much credit, that he was im- 
mediately appointed to the church at Meaux, 
the most important and valuable benefice 
then at the disposal of the synod. At Meaux, 
Ancillon acquired the esteem of his fiock and 
his fellow-citizens by his excellence as a 
preacher, by his great attention to the poorer 
members of his congregation, and by his ex- 
emplary virtue in private life. 
'■ In 1649 Ancillon married a young lady of 
fourteen years of age, the only child of a 
man of fortune near Meaux ; and in 1653 he 
removed to Metz, and became the pastor of 
the .Protestant church of his native city. 
After his settlement at Metz, Ancillon in- 
dulged his fiivourite passion for books, which 
his ample fortune gave him abundant means 
to gratify. His principle was to buy **all 
capital books," which he desi^ated '* the pil- 
lars of a great library." In this class he com- 
prehended the various versions and editions 
of the Bible, the most approved conmien- 
tators, the fitthers of the church, the collec- 
tions of councils, ecclesiastical histories, and 
lexicons. Contrary to the practice of some 
contemporary collectors, he never scrupled 
to purchase first editions, under the notion 
that second or subsequent editions might be 
more full and accurate. Ultimately he formed 
a vast library of great value, which was for 
many years a principal object of interest to 
strangers at Metz. Ancillon was wont to 
call himself '* a book maniac ; " but he never 
permitted his library and his studies to in- 
terfere with his professional duties. He set 
aside regularly suitable portions of his time 
for visiting among his people to inform him- 
self of their wants, and to administer to them, 
as occasion might require, advice, assistance, 
or consolation. 

In 1686, when the liberty of public wor- 
ship, secured to the Protestants of France by 
the edict of Nantes, was abolished by the 
revocation of that act, the churches of the 
Protestants were closed, and the ministers 
and others driven into exile, the church at 
Metz shared the general calamitjr ; the con- 
gregation were dispersed by the military with 
circumstances of great atrocity, and Ancillon 
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was compelled to seek safety in flight. In 
the haste and secrecy with which he found it 
necessary to quit the city, he was able to 
preserve only a few books out of the library 
which, during more than forty years, he had 
been collecting with so much care and ex- 
pence. The remainder, together with a large 
number of manuscripts, and letters of eminent 
persons intended for publication, were de- 
stroyed or dispersed by the agents of the 
government It is possible that fragments of 
Ancillon*s noble collection may constitute a 
part of the present excellent public library of 
Metz. Ancillon retired to Frankfort on the 
Main, and shortly afterwards accepted an in- 
vitation to become one of the ministers of the 
French church at Hanau, in that neighbour- 
hood. His popularity here soon awakened the 
jealousy of the two other ministers, who re- 
sorted to various petty vexations to induce him 
to retire. Anxious to avoid the scandal of an 
open rupture with his colleagues, who were 
related to him by marriage, he returned to 
Frankfort Finding in this city no prospect 
of providing suitably for his flunily, which 
was numerous, he went to Berlin, where he 
was received with great kindness by Fre- 
derick William, the elector of Brandenburg^ 
who had furnished an asylum in his domi- 
nions for a large number, computed at twenty 
thousand, of French Protestant exiles. An- 
cillon was soon appointed the minister of the 
French church at Berlin. His eldest son, 
Charles Ancillon, who was a lawyer, was 
made judge and directoj of the French set- 
tlers in that cit^ ; his second son was placed 
at the university of Frankfort on the Oder, 
where the exiled French Protestant students 
were admitted to finish their academical 
course. His brother, who had been an advo- 
cate at Metz, was appointed judge of the 
French in the Brandenburg provinces; and 
his brother-in-law was made principal engi« 
neer to the elector. Ancillon passed the re- 
mainder of his life at Berlin, and died there 
in September, 1692, at the age of seventy- 
five. 

Ancillon wrote little for the press. His 
chief and almost only publications are the 
following— 1. "Theses TheologicaedeScrip- 
tura SacrA," Geneva, 1638, evidently an aca- 
demical exercise. 2. "Relation fidMe de 
tout ce qui s*est passe dans la Conference 
publique avec M. B^dacier, eveque d'Aost," 
Sedan, 1657, 4to. ; which is the substance of 
the conference held between himself and 
M. de Bedacier, a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and suffragan of the Bishop of Metz. 3. 
" Apologie de Luther, de Zwingle, de Calvin, 
et de B^ze," Hanau, 1666. 4. " Vie de Guil- 
laume Farel, ou Tldee du fidele Ministre de 
Christ,*' Amsterdam, 1691, 8vo. 

In 1698 was published at Basle, in three 
Tolumes 8vo., "Melange Critique de Lit- 
t^rature." This work comprised selections 
from the conversations of Ancillon, edited by 
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hia BOD Charles Ancillon. Of this book 
Bayle speaks in fi&Tourable terms. (Dm- 
antra nor la Vie de M. AndUon ; Bayle, Diet 
Histor.i Histoire de VEdit de Nantes, 4to. 
1695, YoL Y. liY. 24. ; Histoire de VEteMiaae- 
ment dea Fhtnaua dana VEatat de aon Alteaae 
Electorale de Btxmdenbcwrg, par Charles An- 
cillon, Berlin, 1698.) T. R. 
ANCILLON, JOHANN PETER 
FRIEDRICH, was bom at Berlin on the 30th 
of April, 1766. He belonged to the celebrated 
French fiimily of the Ancillons, who, after 
the repeal of Uie edict of Nantes, quitted their 
country and went to Germany. . His fkther, 
Ludwig Friedrieh Ancillon, who was himself 
a man of great talent and knowledge, ^yc his 
son an excellent education. Friednch An- 
cillon (as he is commonly called) studied 
theology, and on his return from the uni- 
Yersity he was appointed teacher at the mili- 
tary academy (Milttarakademie) of Berlin 
and preacher at the French church of the 
same town. In both these oflSces he soon 
acquired great distinction, but especially as a 
preacher. In 1 793 he made a journey t]ut>ugh 
Switzerland and France, and, some years 
after his return, he began his literary career 
by a work entitled "• Melanges de Litt^rature 
et de Philosophie." Berlin, 1801, 2 yoIs. 8yo. 
(a second edition appeared in 1809). As the 
French language was always spoken in the 
family, Ancillon wrote French with the same 
elegance and facility as (German. A few 
years after the pubhcation of his first work, 
which was soon followed by others, in which 
he showed a great knowledge of modem 
history and of the political relations of Europe, 
he was elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin, and was at the same time 
appointed its historiographer. In 1806 he 
was appointed instractor of the crown prince, 
the present king of Prassia, and was further 
distinguished by the title of councillor of 
state (staatsrath). During the unfortunate 
period for Prussia which almost immediately 
followed that CYent, Ancillon did not yield in 
patriotism to any genuine Prussian, and, with 
other men of influence, he exerted himself to 
raise Prussia from its fallen state, and to pro- 
mote its regeneration. In 1814, when he 
accompmied the crown prince to Paris, he 
met with the most honourable reception. On 
his return to Berlin, he was appointed actual 
priYY councillor of legation in the ministry 
for foreign affairs, and became a member of 
the commission which was appointed to draw 
up a constitution for the kin^om of Prussia. 
The labours of this commission, howcYcr, as 
well as those of a second commission ap- 
pointed in 1819, of which Ancillon was like- 
wise a member, were not followed by any re- 
sults. In the conflict of opinions during that 
period, in whidi so many hopes were disap- 
pointed, Ancillon was one of the few states- 
men who were bold enough to publish their 
Tiews on constitutional fireedom, and he exa- 
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mined the questions relating to it &irly and 
calmly. In 1825 he was placed at the head 
of the business department of the foreign 
office, and in 1831 he was intrusted with the 
direction of the department of foreign af- 
fleurs, and in this exalted position he con- 
tinued to his death on the 10th of April, 
1837. 

As a statesman, Ancillon steadily adhered 
to the principles of the moderate liberal 
party ; but obedience to the law, and attach- 
ment to royalty and to the king, to whose 
senrice he had dcYoted himself, formed the 
basis of his liberal opinions. Although he 
was most decidedly opposed to the reYolu- 
tionar^ spirit which now and then manifested 
itself in Germany, yet he always aYowed his 
approbation of libirty based upon law, and 
that cYcn at times when it might haYC been 
dangerous to express such opinions. The 
great objects of his ministry, which he never 
lost sight o^ were to secure to Prussia a dig- 
nified position in her relations to the other 
German and European states, and to main- 
tain peace with foreign powers without com- 
promising the interests of his own prince. 
The numerous orders and distinctions con- 
ferred upon him by foreign kings are ample 
proofs of the high estimation in which his 
services were held at seYcral of the great 
courts of Europe. 

As a writer, Ancillon embraced three 
great sulirjects : politics, philosophy, and his- 
tory. He was as active in promoting the 
inteUectual improvement of man as, in his 
more practical sphere, he was for the political 
welfare of his country. His works abound 
in profound political knowledge. All of 
them show great warmth, purity, and depth 
of feeling, and a genuine enthusiasm for all 
that is great and noble. His style is clear, 
graceful and dignified in his French as well 
as in his German writings. His judgment of 
others who differ ftom him is always mild 
and fr^e from passion or prqudice. In 
short, Ancillon was one of the very few in- 
stances in which we see the philosc^her and 
statesman harmoniously united. 

The following list contains the principal 
works of Ancillon : — 1. ** Tableau des Re- 
volutions du Syst^me Politique de I'Europe 
depuis le Quinxi^me Si^le," Berlin, 1803, 
4 vols. 8yo. ; a very popular work,, which 
has been often repubbshed. It is written 
with great vivacity and acuteness, and the 
author is indebted to it for his reputation 
out of Germany. 2. ** Ueber wahre Grosse ** 
(** On true Greatness"), Berlin, 1815, 8yo. 
3. ** Ueber Souveriinetiit und Staatsvvrfas- 
sungen" ("On Sovereignty and Constitu 
tions"), Berlin, 1816, 8yo. 4. "Ueber die 
Staatswissenschaften " (" On Political Sci. 
ences"), Berlin, 1820, 8vo. 6. " Nouveaux 
Essais de Politique et Philosophic," Berlin, 
1824, 2 vols. 8vo. This work is a sort of 
continuation of the " M^anges." 6. " Ueber 
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Glauben und Wissen in der Pbilosophie" 
(*' On Believing and Knowing in Philo- 
sophy"), Berlin, 1824, 8vo. In this work 
the author shows a leaning towards the phi- 
losophy of Jacobi. 7. ** Ueber den Geist der 
Staatsverfassungen and dessen Einfluss auf 
Gesetzgebung*' (** On the Spirit of Consti- 
tutions, and its Influence upon Legislation'*), 
Berlin, 1825, 8vo. In this excellent work 
the author combines the yiews of Montes- 
qoien with the experience of more recent 
times, and thus arrives at new results. 8. 
** Zur Vermittelung der Extreme in den 
Meinungen ** (** Contributions towards a Re- 
conciliation between the Extremes of Opi- 
nions"), 2 vols. 8vo., Berlin, 1828 and 1831. 
9. ** Pensees sur THonmie, ses Rapports et 
ses Interdts,'* Berlin, 1829, 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Brockhaus, Converaatioiu-Lexiccn, under 
** Ancillon f * Wolff, EncychpSdie der Deut- 
Mchen NationaUiteratur^ L p. 51, &c. ; Neuer 
Nekr<^ der DeuUchen fur 1837.) L. S. 

ANCI'NA, GIOVANNI GIOVENA'LE, 
bishop of Saluzxo, was bom at Fossano in 
Piedmont on the 19th of October, 1545. His 
family was of Spanish origin, and originally 
bore the name IXs las Enzinas. At the age of 
fourteen years he was sent to Montpellier 
for the purpose of studying philosophy, but 
returned to his native country at the expira- 
tion of two years, in order to avoid the in- 
fluence of the doctrines of Calvin, which 
began at that time to extend themselves in 
Montpellier. He continued his studies at 
Mondovi, to which city the university of 
Turin had been transferred on the occupation 
of that place by the French. At Mondovi he 
^>plied himself to medicine, under the in- 
struction of Giraldi, Bonio, and other masters, 
and on the death of his ikther he continued 
the same pursuit at Padna under Capivacca 
and Lignaminl. He took his doctor's degree 
in medicine at Turin, and became public pro- 
fessor of the science in the university of that 
city. His lectures were attended by great 
numbers. 

Ancina had always been distinguished by 
great gravity of nuinners and purity of life. 
In the year 1572, while hearing mass in the 
church of Savigliano, he was so strongly af- 
ected b^ the words of the service for the dead, 
** Dies ine, dies ilia,'* that he determined to 
abandon the world and devote himself entirely 
to God. His first care was to provide a suitable 
match for his sister, who, by remaining at home 
unmarried, mi^ht have proved an impediment 
to the accomplishment of his purpose. This 
being effected, he and his brother Giovanni 
Matteo determined upon withdrawing from 
the world together. Count Giovanni Federigo 
Madrucci having been appointed by the 
Duke of Savoy ambassador to the newly 
elected pope, Gregory XIII., Ancina seized 
the opportunity of gomg to Rome in the ca- 
pacity of physician to the embassy. He 
arrived there on the 10th of November, 1574. 
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He applied himself forthwith to the study of 
theology in the Collegio Romano, and became 
the firiend of Bellarmino, Navarro, Mnreto, 
Stazio, Toleto, Possevino, Banmio, and others 
of the most distinguished men of tlie time ; 
but he became particularly intimate with 
Saint Filippo Neri, founder of the congre- 
gation of the Oratorio, whom he selected as 
his counsellor and the director of his con- 
science. About this time the pope conferred 
upon him the provostship of San Pietro di 
Manzano Castello in the diocese of Asti ; but 
some dispute having arisen respeedng this 
office, he renounced it, and on the first of 
October, 1578, he entered, with his brother, 
into the congregation of the Oratorio of Saint 
Filippo Neri. Ancina was soon appointed to 
read theology to the fkthers of the congre- 
gation, and his reputation extended rapidly. 
Cardinal Girolamo della Rovere, archbishop 
of Turin, offered him the theological prebend 
of his metrcqwlitan church, which he declined. 
He spent ten years at Naples in the congre- 
gation there, founded by Annibale di Ci^Myva, 
archbishop of Nicies ; and on the death of 
Saint Filippo Neri was summoned to Rome. 
Understanding that some bishopric was about 
to be conferred upon him, he hastily quitted 
Rome, but was recalled, and obliged by Pope 
Clement VIIL to accept the bishopric of 
Mondovi This dignity, at his earnest en- 
treaty, the pope allowed him to exchange for 
one less richly endowed and more laborious. 
The exchange was made for that of Saluzzo, 
to which he was consecrated on the 26th of 
August, 1602. He took possession d his 
church in the following year. He found the 
diocese in a miserable state from the depravity 
of the clergy, and was forced to exercise the 
greatest vigilance and firmness, and most un- 
wearied zeal, to insure its amelioration, and 
check the growth of heresy. He was very 
anxious to resign his charge, but the pope 
would not allow him to do so. His labours, 
however, were early terminated by poison, 
administered to him b^ one of his ecclesias- 
tics whom he had punished for his irregular 
life. He died on the 3lst day of August, 
1604. 

His works are — I. " Academia Subalpina," 
Mondovi, 1565, 8vo. 2. ** Odss quatnor 
Seren. Sabaudiss Principibus, et Carolo Em- 
manueli eommPatri Odse Tres" (" Four Odes 
addressed to the Princes of Savoy and three 
to Charles Immanuel their Father **), Mondovi, 
1565, 8 vo. 8. ''Delia Penitenza di Santa 
Maria Maddalena." 4. ** Naumaehia Chris- 
tianorum Principum," commemorative of the 
league of the Christian princes against the 
Turks. 5. ** Tempio Armonico della Beatis- 
sima Vergine, prima Parte a tre Voci," Rome, 
1 599, 4ta 'These are sjnritual songs in praise 
of the Virgin Mary. 6. A laudatory poem 
upon the death of Pope Pius V. in 1572. 
7. ** Decades divinamm Observationum " 
(** Decades of divine Observations "). 8. He 
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wrote another Toliime of spiritual panegyrics, 
and other pieces which were never printed. 9. 
** Gratnlatio " {** A Congratulation *' in Latin 
Elegiac Verse on the restoration to health of 
Chfu-les Immannel, Duke of Saroj), preserved 
in MS. in the royal library of Turin. 10. A 
poem in one hundred strofes, in which he 
describes the perils and obligations of a 
bishop ; printed at the end of his life written 
by Carlo Lombarda F. A. della Chiesa, 
Bacci, and sereral others, have also written 
biographical notices of him. (Ughelli, IteUia 
Sacrot I 1230—1232.; Maisuohelli, ScriUori 
tTIialia.) J. W« J. 

ANCINELLI, DAGLI. [Tobbe.] 
ANCKARSTROM. [Ahkabstroh.] 
ANCKER, JOHAN, an old copper-plate 
engraver of the fifteenth century. He is 
called Ancker of Zwoll, also le maitre k la 
navette, from the instrument with which his 
places are marked. He is supposed to haTC 
lived at Zwoll in Holland^ for some of his 
plates are marked at top with that name, 
with a cross-stroke joining the two I's. Zwoll 
written in this manner is apparently an ab- 
breviation for the word Zwollensis, a native 
of ZwolL Ottley gjives another example of 
this kind of abbreviation ; and aocordmg to 
Dibdin, it occurs frequently in the books 
printed in the abbey of St Alban's, and in 
those printed by Ferandus, at Brescia, in the 
fifteenth century. 

The plates of this master are very scarce ; 
Bartsch describes eighteen of them, and Brul- 
liot mentions one more. The two following 
are the largest: — Christ on the Mount of 
Olives, about 14) inches broad by lOf high ; 
and a Gothic altar, rather more than 1 5 inches 
high and as much more than 10 broad. The 
smallest is the dead body of Christ, sur- 
rounded b^ the women, rather more than 
7| inches high and more than 5 broad. The 
other prints are all from the New Testament, 
or from subjects connected with the Roman 
church. (Bartsch, Le PehUre Oraveur; Otb- 
ley. Inquiry mio the Origin and early History 
of Engraving^ ^. ; Brulliot, DicHonnaire dee 
ifonogrammee, trc.) R. N. W. 

ANCCyNA, ANDREA D'. [Leuo.] 
ANCCXNA, CIRIACO D\ bom at An- 
oona about a.ik 1391, travelled in early 
youth with his grandfiither in various parts 
of Italy, and afterwards became a merchant 
in his native town. Partly in the pursuits 
of commerce, and partly through curiosity, 
he travelled again by sea and by land ; he 
went to Egypt, Sicily, and Constantinople, 
where he saw the Emperor Manuel Palseolo- 
gns in 1418, visited the monasteries and 
libraries, and began to feel a desire of be- 
coming a coUeotor of MSS. and antiquities. 
That was fbr Italy an age of revival of clas- 
sical literature, and several Italians, among 
others Filellio, Onarino of Verona, and Gio- 
vanni Aurispa, visited Greece and other parts 
lor the purpose of collecting MSS. Ciriaco, 
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however, had yet made no great proficiency 
in classical studies ; but on returning to his 
native town about the year 1420, he endea- 
voured to supply his deficiency by earnest 
application. He remained some years at 
Ancona, where he filled several public offices 
of some importance under the pAtronage of 
the legate. Cardinal Condolmieri, who had 
conceived a favourable opinion of his abili- 
ties. Towards the end of 1424 he went 
to Rome, for the purpose of studying an- 
tiquities ; and in 1426r he sailed for Syria, 
visited Rhodes, Berytos, and Damascus, in 
which last place he met Ermolao Donato, a 
patrician of Venice, and a very learned man, 
under whose guidance he began to copy in- 
scriptions and monuments. He then went 
to Cyprus, to transact some business for 
a Venetian merchant of the name of Conta- 
rim. He there acquired several Greek MSS., 
and increased his stock of them, as well as of 
medals and inscriptions, at Rhodes, Mitylene, 
and other islands, as well as at Cycicus, 
Thessalonica, and Adrianople. Having learnt 
that his old patron Cardinal Condolmieri had 
been elected pope by the name of Eugenius IV., 
he returned to Italy in 1431. He repaired 
in the foUowing year to Rome, when the pope 
received him very kindly. He was also pre- 
sented to the Emperor Sigismund, who had 
gone to Italy to be crowned. Sigismund en- 
couraged hun in his researches. Ciriaco now 
repaind to Florence, where he became ac- 
quainted with Cosmo de' Medici, Palla Strozzi, 
Filelfo, and Niccold Niccoli, and other men 
of learning. Having examined the libraries 
and collections of Florence, he proceeded to 
Bologna, Modena, and Milan, where he was 
introduced to the Duke Filippo Maria Vis- 
eonti. He afterwards went to Naples and to 
Sicily. He next appears to have sailed again 
to the Levant In 1438 he had returned to 
Ancona, and was filling a municipal office in 
that town. About 1443 he sailed again for 
Greece, where he remained some time copy- 
ing inscriptions in the Peloponnesus, which 
are mentioned in the correspondence of Fi- 
lelfo, Ambrogio Traversari, Leonardo Are- 
tino, and other learned contemporaries. In 
1449 he was at Ferrara, after which we have 
no further mention of him, except in a letter 
dated 1457, by Antonio di Leonardo, who 
speaks of Ciriaco as having been dead some 
years ; and it appears by two epitaphs com- 
posed for him, that he died at Cremona. 

We have several works, or rather fnjg- 
ments of works, of Ciriaco, containing copies 
of inscriptions and descriptions of monu- 
ments, which he had seen in various parts of 
the world, as well as some of his own letters 
and memoranda relative to his travels. These 
works were published from various MSS. 
long after his death ', but the subject-matter 
is thrown together in a very confused manner, 
so as to give no clear idea of the different 
journeys which Ciriaco undertook. There are 
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no dates, and it was only by meeting with 
a MS. belonging to Burchelati of Treviso, 
which contains a biographical notice of the 
earlier part of Ciriaco's life and travels, 
written by his friend and townsman Scala- 
monti, that Tiraboschi was enabled to throw 
some light on the career of this indefatig^able 
traveller. It appears that Ciriaco had written 
three large volumes of commentaries, with 
drawings, which are lost. The works of 
Ciriaco in print are : — I. " Itinerarium," 
written about 144 1, and addressed to Pope 
Eugenius IV. It was first published in print 
by the learned Mehus, at Florence, in 1742, 
with a prefisu^ concerning the author, and 
various epistles of the same, and to the same. 
2. ** Epigrammata reperta per lUyricum a 
Kyriaco Anconitano," edited by Moroni, 
librarian of Cacdinal Francesco Barberini 
the elder, at Rome, in 1664. This little 
book, which is become very rare, contains 
more than two hundred inscriptions, besides 
drawings of monuments observed by Ciriaco 
in the Illyricum and the Peloponnesus. 3. 
In 1764, Compagnoni, bishop of Osimo, edited 
at Pesaro other fragments of Ciriaco's an- 
tiquities, being memoranda of his travels 
through Italy. This little work, to which 
the learned Annibale degli Abati Olivier! 
contributed some important notes, is noticed 
by Tiraboschi. . Le»ndro Alberti, in his 
" Description of Italy," in treating of An- 
cona, mentions Ciriaco with great praise, and 
says that a part of his sketches and memo- 
randa were published in Germany in 1534. 

Mazznchelli enumerates the following MS. 
works of Ciriaco as existing — 1. " De VII 
Mundi Spectaculis; de Familiis nobilibus 
Bomanorum; et de Gregorio Theologo ad 
Fridericum Contarennm," in the Riccji^ li- 
brary at Florence. 2. " Anconitana, Illy- 
ricaque Lans, et Anconitanorum Raguseo- 
rumque Fcedus,*^* in the Vatican library. This 
MS. contains a kind of historical panegyric 
of his native town, Ancona, with copies of 
inscriptions found at Ancona, Ragusa, and 
other places ; a description of the suburbs of 
Constantinople, . Pera, and Galata, extracted 
fh>m the above-mentioned conmientaries of 
Ciriaco ; with mention of an alliance con- 
cluded between the two towns of Ancona and 
Ba^usa, about 1440. 3. " An account in 
Latm of the naval battle of Ponza, between 
Alfonso, kinff of Aiagon and Sicily, and the 
Genoese, in August, 1435." This account is 
found at the end of .the biography of Ciriaco 
b^ Scalamonti, in the Treviso MS. 4. Ci- 
riaco left also some Italian rhymes, which 
are found in several libraries at Florence. 
(MazzuchelU, Scrittori if Italia ; Tiraboschi, 
Storia ddUi LeUeratwa Italianaf vol. vi. b. L 
chap. 50 A. V. 

ANCONITA'NO. L'. [Bonini.] 
ANCO'RA, GAETA'NO D', an Italian 
antiquary and miscellaneous writer, was bom 
at Naples on the 8th of October, 1757. His 
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fitrther, who was a wealthy merchant, bestowed 
a liberal education on all his sons, but espe- 
cially on Gaetano, for whose instruction the 
best masters in Naples were retained. He 
early attracted the notice of Sir William 
Hamilton, the British ambassador, under 
whose patronage he produced his first work, 
a Latin dissertation on an antique terra-cotta, 
which had been then recently discovered. 
According to his Italian biographer, Ancora 
wrote this work at the age of twenty-one, but 
at the date of its publication he must have 
been six years older. It seems to have pro- 
cured for him the post of secretary to the 
king, which he held during the long term of 
eight-and-thirt^ years. At a somewhat later 
period, he received from the king the appoint- 
ment of professor of Greek in me royal uni^ 
versity of Naples. The political troubles of 
his country took a deep hold on the mind of 
Ancora, and even affecied his health, which 
visibly declined after the year 1 799. Through- 
out the vicissitudes of the time, he remained 
fiiithfiil to King Ferdinand ; and in 1603, 
when the emperor of Russia invited him to 
the university of Wilna, his love for his 
native country led him to decline the offer. 
On that occasion he was, however, made 
honorary professor of that university. On 
the restoration of King Ferdinand, in 1815, 
Ancora was fully reinstated in all hiis honours 
and emoluments, and was also appointed 
secretary to the commission of public in- 
struction ; but by this time his health had 
become fatally impaired. He expired, after 
a long illness, on the 4th of March, 1816. 

The principal works of Anoora were, 1. 
" Bonse Menti Sacrum," &c This was the 
dissertation above noticed as dedicated to Sir 
W.Hamilton. 2. MemoriasullaOsservanza 
degli Antichi del Silenzio" (" Memoir on the 
Observance of Silence by the Ancients"), 
Naples, 1782, 4to. 3. *' Saggio suU' Uso de 
Pozzi presco gli Antichi, specialmente per 
Preservativo de* Tremuoti" (" Essay on the 
Use of Wells among the Ancients, especially 
as a Preservative from Earthquakes"), Naples, 
1787, 8vo. This curious work was originally 
publijBhed in Signorelli's *' Vicende deUa Col- 
tura delle Due Sicilie," and afterwards re- 
printed in a separate form. 4. ** Ricerche 
Filosofico-critiche sopra alcuni FossUi Me- 
tallic! della Calabria " (" Critico-philoso- 
phical Researches on some Metallic Fossils 
of Calabria"), Leghorn, 1791, 8vo. This 
production, which is highly spoken of by 
Carlo Amoretti and others, is dedicated to 
Sir Joseph Banks. 5. " Guida Ragionata 
per le Antichiti e per le Curiosity Naturali 
di Pozzuoli e de' Luoghi circonvicini" 
('* Guide to the Antiquities and Natural Cu- 
riosities of Pozzuoli and its Neighbourhood "), 
Naples, 1792, 8vo. The author claims in his 
pre&ce the merit of bein^ the first to produce 
a Guide to Pozzuoli and its wonderful neij^h- 
bourhood, for the use of strangers, notwithi- 
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atanding the frequency with which that part 
of the country had heen viaited. The book 
met with conaiderable auoceaa, and was trana- 
lated into French by Barlea de Manville, 
1792. 6. ^ Dell' Economia Fiatca degli An- 
tichi nel conatruire de Citt^" ^ On the 
Phyaical Economy of the Ancienta in the 
Biulding of Cities"), Naples, 8yo. Besides 
these works, he produced an ** Epitome of 
Greek Authors," probably for the use of his 
chisses in the umyersity, and an edition of 
Bos on Grecian Antiquities. He likewise 
contributed a lar^ number of articles to 
periodical publications, on a great variety of 
subjects. Of these the most prominent were, 
'* An Essay on the Public Games of the 
Greeks," printed in (he Roman Ephemerides 
for 1 790 ; ** A Letter on the Fables of iBsopf 
•* Three Letters on Canova's Group of Venus 
and Adonis;" ** Reflections on the History 
and Nature of Giants, on the Ideas of the 
Flux and Reflux of the Sea among the 
Ancients," &c Ancora was a member of 
many learned societies ; aman^ others, of the 
Royal Society of London. His " Elogio," by 
Salvatore Galotti, appeared at Naples in 
1816. (Life, by D. Vaccolini, in Tipaldo, 
Bioarafia degli Italiani Idustri del Secolo 
XVIIL ii. 682—584.; Prefeces, &c to 
acTcral of Anoora's works.) J. W. 

ANCOURT, FLORENT CARTON D*, 
an eminent French dramatist, was bom at 
Fontainebleau on the 1st of November, 1661, 
which was also the birth-day of the dauphin, 
son of Louis XIV., a circumstance which 
D'Ancourt did not fidi afterwards to call to 
mind in his complimentary verses to the 
king. His fiuher was the Sieur D'Ancourt, 
and his mother a descendant of the Londes, 
one of whom, according to a tradition in the 
family, had attained the honour of knight of 
the garter in England. Both parents had 
professed the reformed religion, but had con- 
formed to the Roman Catholic church. The 
young D' Ancourt was educated at the Jesuit 
college at Paris, under the celebrated Father 
de la Rue, who endeavoured to induce his 
pupil to join the society, a design which was 
frustrated by his relish for the gaieties of 
life. He made choice of the law as his pro- 
fession, and was admitted an advocate at the 
early age' of seventeen. Two years after, 
the passion he had conceived for Th^rese 
Lenoir, a favourite actress, drew him fh>m 
the law, and induced him, to the scandal of 
his relatives, to go upon the stage. He ap- 
peared in 1680, shortly after he had married 
Th^rese, and soon acquired great fame as 
an actor, especially in strongly-marked 
characters, such as those of the miser, the 
misanthrope, and the hypocrite. He attracted 
the special favour of Louis XIV., who, when 
he came to the theatre, was accustomed to 
send fbr D'Anconrt to read plays to himself 
and Madame de Montespan in the royal 
cabinet It is recorded as a signal proof how 
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highly he was honoured, that the kin^ oon« 
descended to open the window with his own 
hands on one of these occasions, when the 
heat of the fire had overpowered die actor. 

It was however as an author that D' Ancourt 
attained his highest celebrity. He was in- 
defiitigable with his pen, and seldom let slip 
an opportunity of turning any passing event, 
which attracted public attention, into ma- 
terial for the stage. Most of his pieces were 
exceedingly well received on their first pro- 
duction, and several of those which were not 
of mere temporary interest still retain a place 
on the stock-list of the French theatres. 
D* Ancourt continued writing and acting for 
nearly forty years, when serious thoughts 
acqun«d the mastery in his mind, and he 
resolved to give up the remainder of his life 
to devotion. He left the stage in 1718, and 
retired to his estate of CoureeUes^-Roi, in 
Berri, where he occupied himadf entirely 
with religious meditation, and with the com- 
position of a tragedy on a sacred subject, 
and a metrical version of the Psalms of 
David. He destroyed the plays which he was 
preparing for the stage when he retired, and 
his having any to destroy may be taken as a 
proof that his resolution to quit the gay 
world was somewhat suddenly taken. He 
died at Courcelles on the 6th of December, 
1726, in his sixty-eighth year, leaving two 
daughters, both of whom were well married. 
His wife, who left the stage tlu^e years after 
her husband, died the year before him. He 
was buried in the cliapel attached to his 
chateau, in a tomb which he had ordered to 
be built in his lifetime, and had inspected 
with perfect equanimity a short time before 
his death. 

D' Ancourt retained so much of his first 
profession that he was through life a good 
orator. He was always the spokesman for 
his fellow-players, both with the public and 
with the authorities, and in that capacity, as 
well as for his excellence as a reader, he is 
reputed to have gained the admiration of 
Louis XIV. It is also related of him that 
once, upon the annual occasion of the pre- 
sentation of the contributions of the actors to 
the H6tel Dieu, he painted so eloauently the 
injustice of refosing Christian bunal to those 
who were among the chief supporters of a 
truly Christian institution, that the President 
Harlay could only reply, "D* Ancourt, we 
have ears to hear and hands to receive ; but 
we have no tongue to answer what you ad- 
vance." 

La Harpe places D* Ancourt only in the 
third rank of comic dramatists, but all other, 
critics, Voltaire included, give him a much 
higher position ; in fact. La Harpe*s decision 
is grounded chiefly on a reference to his 
temporary pieces, which ought to be left out of 
the question, and are at the present day quite 
forgotten. D'Ancourt's talent lay especially* 
in the delineation of peasants, whose language 
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and manners he reproduced on the stage 
trith a fidelity and fiMiility unequalled by any 
other author. Nor is he deficient in town 
scenes and characters ; his comedies of in-^ 
trigue are characterised by ease, rapidity, 
and sparkling dialogue, and his ezemplifica« 
tions of the absordities of the would-be- 
fashionable citizens, male and female, are 
particularly happy. His rerse is fiff inferior 
to his prose, although he had much practice, 
as many of his pieces abound with songs ; 
his lines in these hare a laboured appearance, 
which affords a strong contrast with the easy 
flow of his prose dialogue. As lyAnoourt 
was a dissipated man of the world through- 
out his drunatic career, the number of his 
plays led to a suspicion that they were not 
all his own ; and a witty man of fashion, 
Saintyon, was supposed to have had a share 
in some of them. It is now generally ad- 
mitted, however, that they all bear such in- 
dubitable marks of D'Ancourt's style, as to 
warrant the belief that he could have re- 
ceived only a small amount of assistance 
twni others^ 

Most of the plays of D' Ancourt were pub- 
lished singly soon after their representation, 
and a collection of them appeared before his 
death, which had run through four editions 
by the year 1742. In 1760 an entirely new 
edition of his works appeared, in 12 vols. 
12mo., which is the best and most complete 
impression, and includes the music of the 
songs. It comprises no less than fifty-two 
pieces, most of them in one or two acts, and 
of very light construction, but several of 
higher pretensions and greater length. It is 
not cuatomaiT now to reprint the whole 
works of D* Ancourt, but collections of his 
best plays continue to be published from 
time to time. The «* Chefs d'CEuvre de 
Dancourt," composed of fourteen pieces, ap- 
peared in 1783, in 4 vols. 12mo : the 
** CBuvres Choisies" in 1810, in 5 vols. l8mo. 
stereotyped, containing the same pieces, with 
six more : his *' Chefs d'(Euvre Ihrama- 
tiques" in 1822, in 3 vols. 18mo., as a part 
of the "Repertoire du Th^&tre Fran^ais;** 
and in another edition, from the press of 
Didot, in 1 voL 8vo., with commentaries by 
Charles Nodier and others, 1824. This collec- 
tion consists of the twelve following pieces, 
whose titles are given, as the undoubted 
masterpieces of D* Ancourt, and the only por- 
tion of his works on which his reputation 
may now be said to rest There is a list of 
the whole in Niceron. 1. " Le Chevalier & 
la Mode." 2. *«La Maison de Campagne.** 
3. « L'Ete des Coquettes." 4. " Les Bour- 
geoises a la Mode." 5. *<Le Tuteur." 6. 
«« Les Vendanges de Sui^ne." 7. » Les Va- 
cances." 8. "Les Curienx de Compidgne." 
9. ''Le Mari Retrouve." 10. •'Les Trois 
Cousines." II. ««Le Oalant Jardinier." 12. 
** I^es Bourgeoises de Qnalite." 

Several of lyAnoonrt's pieces have been 
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transferred to the English stage. VanbrugVa 
** Country House" is a nearly literal version 
of ** La Maison de Campagne ; " Shadwell'a 
** Humours of the Army^' owes a good deal 
to "Les Curienx de Compi^gne;" and the 
hint of Garrick's " Bliss in her Teens " is 
borrowed from D'Anoourt's " Parisienne," 
although the characters are so thoroughly 
adapted to English life and manners that the 
foreigu origin of the piece oould hardly be 
suspected. (Moreri, Orand Dictiaimaire 
HUtonque (edit Drouet), L 23. ; Niceron, 
Mimoiree pour aervir a r HiH, det Hommes 
IlluHres, xvL 287 — ^297.} AmnaUa Drama' 
tiques, i. 264. ; Qu^rard, La France Litii- 
rairCf i. 38. *, La Harpe, Lyeie^ vL 44. ; 
Baker, Biographia Dramatical iL 138. 313. 
iii. 47. ; (Euvres de Daneourt) J. W. 

ANCRE, LE MARE'CHAL D', was by 
birth a Florentine. His baptismal and ftmily 
names were Concino ConcinL His grand- 
fktber, Bartoknnmeo Concini, originally a 
notary in Florence, gained the confidence of 
Cosmo de* Medici by the skill and coun^ 
he displayed in executing a commission with 
which he was charged on the occasion of the 
last struggle of the republican party, and he 
was raised in time to be secretary of state 
under that prince. Giovanni Battista Con- 
cini, son of Bartolommeo, and ikther <^ Con- 
cino, was a member of the senate, and auditor 
to the Grand Duke Francesco. The year of 
Concini's birth is^ uncertain, and the ad- 
ventures of his early life are imperfectly 
known. Bassompierre, however, has preserved 
in his memoirs a conversation which he had 
with the Mar^chal d'Ancre not long before 
his death, which throws some light on this 
point The mar^chal said, " If yon had not 
known me in my low estate, I would en- 
deavour to conceal it from you ; but you 
have seen me at Florence, debauched, some- 
times hi prison, sometimes banished, most 
frequently without money, always in irregu- 
larities and a lawless life.'^ Bassompierre, to 
whom these words were addressed, and who, 
by his reporting them without comment, ap- 
pears to imply that they contained the simple 
truth, paid a flying visit to Florence in 1596, 
and spent the greater part of 1597 there, in 
order to complete his education. 

In 1600, when Maria de' Medici, married 
by proxy to Henri IV., sailed for Marseille, 
Concini^s family had sufficient interest to 
procure his admission into her train. At that 
time, he afterwards said to Bassompierre, 
** though bom a gentleman and of good parent- 
age, I was not worth a penny, and my debu 
amounted to 800 crowns.^ The Canon Baccio 
Giovannini, who had conducted the negotia- 
tions previous to the marriage, on the part of 
the Grand Duke of Florence, accompanied 
the new queen to France. He had been ori- 
ginally a stable-boy in the service of Barto- 
lommeo Concini, who, taking a fkncy to him, 
had him educated and placed in the secre- 
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tary't office. OioTannini retained a gratefhl 
tense of what he owed to the family of Con- 
cini, and endeayonred to show it by intro- 
duoing the young adventurer to the personal 
notice of Maria de' Medici on the journey. 
Their progress from Marseille was slow, and 
Concini, who had wit, carriage, and address, 
a goodly person and features, availed himself 
of his mtroduction into the royal circle to 
captivate the affections of Eleanora Oaligu, 
the fitvonrite attendant of the qneen. By the 
time they reached Avignon he was her ac- 
cepted lover. 

The arrangements for organising the 
queen's household were begun as soon as the 
king met her at Lyon, the only previous 
stipulation having been that Eleuiora 6a- 
ligai was to have a place in it The Flo- 
rentines who had followed Maria disgusted 
Henri, as well as the French ministers ; and 
even some of the queen's Italian relatives, by 
the shameless openness with which they sought 
to engross all the honourable and profitable 
stations in the household. A quarrel had by 
this time taken place between Giovannini and 
Concini. The latter had been severely bruised 
by a fUl at the queen's entry into Lyon, 
and his life had in consequence been for some 
time considered in danger. During bis illness 
he had reason to complain of the misconduct 
of one of his attendants, whom he dismissed 
on his recovery. The man was a relation of 
Giovannini, who took his part with such 
vehemence that Concini had a relapse in con- 
sequence of their altercation. Eleanora vowed 
vengeance on Giovannini ; and when the 
arrangements for the household were making, 
so eicasperated Uie queen against him, that, 
feeling himself on the eve of being excluded, 
he turned to the king, and succeeded in 
prepossessing him to the disadvantage of 
Eleanora and Concini. The first result of 
these intrigues was that the final settlement 
of the household was postponed ; that the 
Countess de Lille was appointed dame d'atours 
to the queen ; that Eleanora remained about 
her majesty without any specific office ; and 
that both Giovannioi and Concini remained 
unprovided for. 

The Grand Duke of Florence took part 
with his minister Giovannini against Eleonora 
and Concini ; but the influence possessed over 
the mind of the queen by the two latter, the 
nature and extent of which is explained in 
the life of the Biar^hale d'Ancre, rendered 
the united efforts of the French and Floren- 
tine courts to remove them from her unavail- 
ing. The vices of Henri were the means of 
procuring for them a recognised position at 
court The kin^ insisted upon the queen's 
receiving his mistress the Duchess d'En- 
tragues. The queen resisted at first, but her in- 
firtnatioa for Eleanora induced her to demean 
herself to request the good offices of the 
mistress to obtain the king's permission that 
her fiivoorite shouhl receive an appointment 
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in the household^ and be married to Concini. 
The consent thus unworthily sought was 
gnmted, and the feelings of the Parisians, 
which were strongly in fkvour of the queen 
on account of the msult o£fered her, turned as 
decidedly against her on account of the weak- 
ness she had shown. Eleonora was appointed 
dame d'atours, and her marriage with Concini 
was celebrated in a short time. 

During the life-time of Henri, the husband 
and wife were obliged to keep in the back- 
ground. The king disliked them on account 
of the insight he £id obtained into their his- 
tory and character *, and this dislike was in- 
creased by his consciousness that the motives 
by which he had been induced to allow them 
to remain about his wife's person were in 
every point of view disgraeeftil to himself. 
The Concini, however, contrived to procure 
large sums of money trom the queen, and 
Henri felt, or fancied he felt, their influence 
over her mind in all his domestic quarrels. 
Li 1608, Henri lamented to Sully that he had 
not taken his advice, and sent them both 
back to Florence at the first ** They have 
grown so proud and daring that they do not 
spare to menace my own person if I under- 
take any thing to their prejudice, as I am not 
altogether disinclined, seeing that mischief 
may come of their intrigues ; but I am averse 
to blood. I know that your wife spoke to 
mine about their prcgect of buying Fertg from 
the VidiLme (a property worth two or three 
hundred thousand crowns), and urged her to 
prevent it> because such an acquisition on their 
part would make too much noise. The (^ueen 
took her advice, but has never seen her smce ; 
and I am told that Conoini had the effrontery 
to reproach the duchess in the most insolent 
language. Think too of my annoyance when 
I saw Sns fellow undertake to run a course at 
the ring against all the most gallant gentle- 
men of Prance ; and moreover, saw my wife, 
attended by all her ladies, countenancing him 
by her presence." The complaints of Henri 
on this occasion present as graphic a picture 
as can be wished of a vain and luxurious 
man, inflated by vanity in his prosperity, 
galled by his equivocal position, and seeking 
to brave it out by expense and equipage. 

In the course of the year 1609, Henri's 
suspicions of Concini and his wife assumed a 
darker character. In the latter part of that 
year, he came one da^ unexpectedly to Ar- 
senal, where Sully resided, ui a state of great 
agitation, and informed the minister that he 
had discovered the Florentme ambassador at 
Madrid kej>t up a close corre^ndence with 
the Concini, husband and wifo, and their 
creatures ; and that a project had been set on 
foot for marrying his son to a daughter of the 
King of Spain, and his daughter to the son of 
the same king. ** All these projects," he 
added, ** can only be built upon some pro- 

Jhecies which have been reported to me, that 
am not to overlive my fifry-eighth year.** 
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The eagerness with which the queen insisted 
upon being crowned, notwithstanding his re- 
luctance to hare the ceremony performed, 
heightened Henri's suspicions. He appears 
to have seen in the coronation nothing but a 
means of assuring Maria of the regency after 
his death, to have believed that it would be 
the signal for his assassination, and to have 
attributed the queen's pertinacity entirely to 
the inspirations of Concini and his wife. The 
irritable and suspicious temper to which 
Henri's own dissolute conduct, undermining 
his constitution, and the reckless intrigues of 
others, giving him reason to fear any atrocity, 
rendered him a slave in his latter dajs, oblige 
us to listen to these imputations with a cer- 
tain degree of scepticism. There is no evi- 
dence that Concini ever contemplated such a 
bold career of guUty ambition as Henri at- 
tributed to him ; and his whole history ren- 
ders it extremely doubtful whether he had 
ability enough to conceive it But that he 
was at this tune engaged in political intrigues, 
and that he earned money by them, his own 
admissions to Bassompierre, at a later period, 
leave not the shadow of a doubt ; and it 
seems well ascertained that he and his wife 
instilled such fears of her husband into the 
queen's mind, that at times she would eat 
nothing but what had been cooked in her own 
apartments for fear of being poisoned. It is 
not, however, probable that he did more than 
sell inielligence. 

The death of Henri IV. removed an im- 
pediment fi*om the way of Concini Unlike 
most Italians, as Bassompierre remarks, be 
had no power of concealing his feelings and 
purposes. Secure of his wife's hold upon the 
queen, he gave vent to his triumph with the 
most reckless and vulgar audacity. Sully 
having reluctantly yielded to the urgency of 
hia fnends, sent one of his secretaries to 
Concini to intimate his desire to stand on 
good terms with him : Concini replied to the 
messenger in bad French, that Sully must no 
longer look to be the great man in France he 
had been under the late king ; that the queen 
was now sole mistress, and he and his wife 
needed the protection of no one ; that Sully 
had more need of their countenance than they 
of his; and that he would do well to pay 
more court to them, for, bating him and 
another, there was not a prince or lord at 
the court who had not come to visit them. 
Concini's first step was to obtain an ostensible 
office about the court. For this purpose he 
purchased from the Due de Bouillon the re- 
version of the appointment of first gentleman 
of the chamber ; and his influence with the 
queen -enabled him in return for this con- 
cession to procure for the Due de Bouillon 
payment of a contested claim of 200,000 
livrcs, and the exemption of all goods enter- 
ing his town of Sedan from the payment of 
the royal duties, and for the Comte de Sois- 
sons Uie government of Normandy. About 
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the same time, Concini psdd 330,000 ITvretf 
for the marquisate d' Ancre in Picardy, whidi 
title he immediately assumed. 

Having thus acquired the character of a 
French nobleman, his career of state office 
commenced. The Marquis de Crequi was 
induced to cede to him the lieutenant-general- 
ship of Peronne, Roye, and Montdidier ; and 
the same nobleman dying in 1611, about a 
year after this transaction, the Marquis 
d' Ancre was appointed his successor as go- 
vernor of Amiens. 1^ ith a view to strengthen 
his position, he attached himself at first to the 
party of the Due de Bouillon ; and it is a 
proof of the importance the party attributed 
to his alliance, that a marriage was nearly con- 
cluded in 1611 between the son of the Mar- 
quis d' Ancre and the daughter of the Comte de 
Soissons. Although this match was broken 
off, the alliance remained for a time unshaken, 
and towards the close of 1612, D' Ancre per- 
suaded the queen to seek the support of his 
friends against her old partisans Guise and 
Epemon. The extravagant demands of the 
Prince of Conde, who had come to be recog- 
nised as leader of Bouillon's party, estrang^ 
the queen from them, and, for a time, D' Ancre 
appeared to be in danger of sharing in their 
disgrace. The ministers, however, knew the 
queen's character too weU to make an enemy 
of the husband of Eleanora Galigai : he was 
recalled early in 1613 ; a contract of mar- 
riage was concluded between his daughter 
and the son of Villeroi ; and the queen con- 
ferred upon him the baton of marechal of 
France, left vacant by the death of the 
Marechal de Fervaques. The strength (tf 
the new marcchal's re-estabUshed favour was 
exposed to a rude trial, but it survived the 
shock. The Duke of Savoy maintained a 
priest of the name of Maignat at Paris to 
procure for him intelligence of court politics. 
This spy was detected, and D' Ancre and his 
wife were found to have been his chief 
sources of information. The commissioners 
appointed to investi^te the charges against 
Maignat received instructions to suppress 
every thing that bore against D' Ancre, and 
his creatures Dole and the Marquis de Cor- 
mire, "who escaped, while the priest was 
broken on the wheel alive, on the 31st of 
May, 1613. 

In 1614, the last states-general of the old 
monarchy of France met on the occasion of 
Louis XIIL attaining his m^ority. This 
convention, and the event that led to it, were 
the means on the one hand of procuring for 
the Marechal d' Ancre a powerful, and, had 
he been able to turn him to account, a useftd 
confederate in the Bishop of Lu9on, after- 
wards Cardinal Richelieu, who made his' debut 
as a politician on the meeting of the .states, 
and commenced his official career as a par-- 
tisan of the marechal. On the other hand, 
the nugority of Louis was a great step in the 
career of Albert de Luynes, destined to be 
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the conqueror of D'Ancre in the contest for 
court fkvour. And the misunderstanding 
between the court and the states-general led 
tq the state of public feeling which encour- 
aged the Prince of Conde and his party to 
throw themselves upon popular sympathy 
instead of continuing to nght their courtly 
rivals with the weapons of court intrigue. 
The members of the states-general left Paris 
on the 28th of March, 1615, in a state of high 
irritation. Not long after, Conde retired from 
the court, and began making overtures to the 
general assembly of the Huguenots, and to all 
the discontented. He complained loudly of 
the misgovemment of the court, and his most 
vehement attacks were directed against the 
Marechal d*Ancre, in part, probably, from a 
desire to be revenged on hiin for deserting his 
party, and in part because the marechal, as a 
mere court favourite and foreigner, suddenly 
sprung up from obscure poverty to wealth and 
power, and petulant and overbearing in pro- 
sperity, was an excellent object against which 
to direct popular animosity. 

Up to this period D*Ancre does not appear 
to have meddled with politics except to sell 
information or to obtain appointments that 
might fill his pockets and gratify his vanity. 
He spent his whole time at the gaming-table, 
and ijthough Richelieu and others owed their 
first rise to his patronage, that patronage was 
exercised much after the fashion that Gil 
Bias is represented as dispensing his. The dis- 
contented courtiers turned demagogues, first 
persuaded the people that D*Ancre was the 
originator of the most unpopular measures, 
and thus made a politician •** malgre lui/' he 
was obliged, like Molidre's doctor, to assume 
the character in self-defence; and he did 
this with characteristic indiscretion. 

Though obliged for the satisfaction of the 
Due de Long^eville to resign Amiens and 
renounce his pretensions to the government 
of Picardy, D'Ancre received by way of 
compensation the government of Upper !Nor- 
mandy. Terrified by his growmg unpopu- 
larity he now began to enroll troops (he 
raised a body of three or four thousand men 
in the Neuerlands) and strengthen the 
towns intrusted to lum in a manner calcu- 
lated of itself to excite umbrage. An ac- 
cident about this time made the commonalty 
feel that arrogance, the display of which had 
hitherto galled the nobles exclusively. The 
king left Paris towards the close of 1615 to 
meet his Spanish bride at Bordeaux, and 
did not return till the middle of May, 1616. 
During his absence the unsettled aspect of 
the times caused a strict guard to be kept at 
the gates of Paris. The Marechal d'Ancre 
attempted to pass one of the gates without 
the necessary passport, and was detained by 
a shoemaker of the name of Picard, a cor- 
poral in the municipal guard. The marechal 
complained to the provost of the merchants, 
who affected to sympathise with him but did 
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not punish Picard, who had only obeyed 
orders. Some time after the shoemaker was 
severely beaten by some domestics of the 
marechal, and was immediately raised to the 
dignity of a popular martyr. The most dis- 
tin^^hed dignitaries of the city paid him 
visits of condolence ; the two grooms found 
guilty of the assault were han^d before his 
door ; and a warrant was issued for appre- 
hending the squire of the marechal, who 
only escaped by keeping close in his master's 
hotel, and ultimately paying a large sum to 
Picard. This event skilfully used by the 
discontented increased the marechal's public 
odium. 

In the course of this year Conde made his 
peace with the court, and promised D'Ancre 
his protection. By this time, however, the 
rancour of the public against the foreign 
favourite had grown to such a height t^t 
the prince was obliged to intimate to the 
marechal that he retracted his promise of 
protecting him. - On the 1st of September 
Conde was arrested while paying a visit at 
the Louvre. Popular indignation at once 
attributed this step to the Marechal d'Ancre. 
llie mob of Paris attacked and plundered 
his hotel; for three days the police was 
afraid to interfere with them, which gave 
the turbulent courage ; and the compensation 
made to D'Ancre out of the public moneys 
for what he had lost became a new griev- 
ance. 

On the 2d of January, 1617, the marshal's 
daughter died, and her loss, of itself a severe 
blow, was aggravated by the superstitious 
view he took of it as a presage of his ap- 
proaching overthrow. It was on this occa- 
sion that he called to recollection in a conver- 
sation with Bassompierre the distress which 
had preceded his prosperity. By his own 
statement he who had entered France in 1600 
with heavy debts, and not a penny he. could 
call his own, had acquired, at the close of 
1616, the domains belonging to the mar- 
quisate of Ancre and to the property of Le- 
signy, his hotel in the Faubourg, and the value 
of its costly Aimiture destroyed by the mob 
fdr which he obtained payment ; his paternal 
estate in Florence, which he had repurchased, 
worth one hundred thousand crowns; two 
hundred thousand crowns in money at Flo- 
rence, and the same sum at Rome ; furniture, 
jewels, gold and silver plate, and ready money 
in Paris, over and above what was de- 
stroyed, to the value of a million ; a claim 
of six thousand crowns on the money-changer 
Feydeau, and a hundred thousand pistoles 
Invested in various securities; the govern- 
ment of Normandy, the place of first gentle- 
man to the queen, the office of marechal of 
France, and besides these a number of minor 
appointments held by him or lus wife which 
he valued at a thousand livres annually. To 
these remained to be added the place of 
dame d'atoors to the queen held by bit 
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trife, and a private pnrae which she had made 
up for herself, looking forward to the time 
when the hearing of D'Ancre to the French 
nohles would instigate them to his overthrow. 
Alarmed at seeing his destruction made the 
ostensible aim of a great party which had 
been formed in France, the marechal wished 
to purchase the nsofhict of the duchy of 
Ferrara from the pope for the lives of him- 
self and his wi& for six hundred thousand 
crowns, which would have left him two 
millions in gold to settle on their children, 
and to retire to Italy. The wavering fidelity 
of several of his retainers, the rebuffs he had 
received in the case of Picard, the loss of 
several of his appointments, and lastly the 
death of his daughter, had goaded his desire 
to effect this retreat into a sense of feverish 
impatience. But his wife refused to desert 
her mistress, and he was obliged to remain 
with impending destruction haunting his 
daily thoughts and his nightly dreams. 

The public hatred of D*Ancre had now 
been stimulated to such a degree, that his 
rivals who wished to make the ^oung king 
their instrument for destroying hmi ventured 
to urge that weak prince to extremities. 
Louis was persuaded that his life was in 
danger from the machinations of the Italian ; 
and De Vitry was bribed by the gift of the 
baton of marechal to kill him. On the fore- 
noon of the 24th of April the Marechal 
D'Ancre left his apartments according to his 
custom about ten o'clock, and proceeded to 
his wife's apartment to wait till he should be 
summoned by the queen. A ffuard had been 
stationed at the gate of the Louvre to give 
notice of his approach. As soon as De Vitry 
was informed he was coming he left his 
apartment, and takmg with him all the gen- 
tlemen in waiting met D'Ancre at the draw- 
bridge. " M. de Vitry," says Fontenay Ma- 
reuil, **was so excited that he was about to 
pass without seeing his victim, but M. de 
HaUier said, * Brother, here is the marechal.' 
De Vitry turned and asked * where is he?' 
Guichaumont said 'there he is;' and draw- 
ing a pistol discharged it at D'Ancre. Others 
fired about the same time, but the general 
impression is that he fell by Guichaumont's 
fire." The marechal endeavouring to rise 
gained his knees, but De Vitr^ and his associ- 
ates dispatched him with their swords. They 
rifled the body, and found in a concealed 
pocket obli£|ations and bonds to the amount 
of two millions of livres, which led to the 
conjecture that the murdered man had kept 
himself in constant readiness to flv. The 
king threw open the windows of the great 
hall and thanked the assassins. The body, 
stripped of its rich clothes and covered with 
a few rag|8, was carried to the church of 
St Germain de I'Auxerrois, and interred by 
stealth at night beneath the organ. Though 
precautions were taken to obliterate every 
sign of the pavement having been moved, 
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some traces remained, which led people to 
coxgecture that the corpse was .there. The 
servant of a certain Sieur de Hurtevan, who 
had been executed not long before, it was 
suspected at the instigation of the marechal, 
broke out in execrations against the memory 
of his master's supposed murderer ; the con- 
tagion of wrath spread through the gathering 
crowd ; the body was dug up^ carried to the 
Pont Neuf^ and exposed on a gibbet, and ulti- 
mately cut in pieces and the morsels carried 
through all the streets. The press teemed 
with congratulations on the murder, and 
lampoons of the deceased. A list of those 
disgustingly ferocious publications is given 
in tiie second volume of Le Long's ^ BibUo- 
thdque Historique de la France," p. 412 — 
417.) they are the homage paid to the court of 
1617 by the same class of literary vagabonds 
who became mob-courtiers in 1792. The 
part taken by the legishitive and judicial 
authorities of France in this tragic drama is 
reUted in the life of the Marech^e d'Ancre, 
and the fate of her son is also noticed there. 
The whole French nation may be said to 
have participated in the murder of the 
Marechal d'Ancre, and perhaps tiiere is not 
an instance in the whole of history where 
such an amount of popular fury was so 
utterly misdirected; in which the accumu- 
lated crimes of a government were so success- 
fully bound upon the shoulders of one un- 
fortunate scape-goat, whose criminality did 
not rise higher than the petty larceny offence 
of taking advantage of the confusion created 
by state mtrigues to fill his own pockets, in 
the belief that he was not observed. (J. C. L, 
Sismondi de Sismondi, Histoire deg Fran^U, 
torn. xxii. Paris, 1839, 8vo.; Galluazi, Igtoria 
del Granducato di ToKona soUo U Govtmo 
deBa Qua Medici, tom. iii. Florence, 1781, 
4ta ; Scipion Dupleix, Higtoire de Louis U 
Juste, Paris, 1635, fol. ; Maximilian Due de 
Sully, Mimoires, ou (Eamomies JU^ales ds 
Henri U Grand, Paris (Amsterdam), 1564 — 
1662, foL; Le Marshal d' Estrees, Mimoires 
contenant la Eigence de la Rej/ne Marie de 
Medicis, Paris, 1673, 12mo. ; Le Marechal 
de Bassompierre, Mimoiru contenants VHis' 
toire de sa Vie, Amsterdam, 1692, 12mo.) 

W.W. 
ANCRE, LA MARE'CHALE D', was, 
like her husband, a Florentine by birth. 
Dupleix calls her foster-sister of Maria de' 
Medici ; but this seems doubtful. Galluzzi 
merely says that she had been placed about 
Maria frcm her in&ney. He represents her 
as ** the daughter of a carpenter, and a lady 
who had lost her reputation, and been re- 
duced to accept of a menial situation in the 
court of Florence in the time of the Grand 
Duke Francesco, when such persons found it 
no difficult matter to gain access." At Flo- 
rence the fhture mar^chale went by the name 
of her £uher, and was called Eleonora Doria : 
when about to accompany her mistress to 
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France, says GaUuzzi, ** foreseeing that a 
great fortune awaited her, she got herself 
ennobled, by being acknowledged by the 
noble house of GaligaL" It is possible her 
mother ma^ have belonged to that fiunily, 
and been disclaimed on account of her yices. 
The subject of this sketch was first known 
in France as Lenore GaligaL 

Gailuxzi describes her as deroid of per- 
sonal attractions, without education, but en- 
dowed with a fine tact. She had been the 
confidential personal attendant of Blaria de' 
Medici from the in&ncy of that princess, 
who had been brought up in strict seclusion, 
ignorant of the world, and taught scarcely 
any other duty than that of being respectful 
and obedient to the grand duke. Eleonora 
had made use of her opportunities to gain a 
complete ascendancy over the empty and 
timid mind of her mistress. This was shown 
when, in consequence of Henri IV. and the 
Grand Duke of Florence haying been unable 
to agree on the question, whether the queen's 
household should be organised before die left 
Florence or after her arrival in France, the 
decision was referred to herse]£ She decided 
to postpone the arrangement of the matter 
till she arrived in France, making only one 
condition, that Eleonora Galigai should be 
allowed to accompany and remain with her. 

The matrimonial engagement of Eleonora 
with Concini, and the intrigues which arose 
out of it at Lyon and on their first arrival in 
Paris, are narrated in the life of the Marechal 
d'Ancre. The marriage was not improbably 
one of affection on the part of the lady, for 
she was capable of attachment; she never had 
been handsome, and was past the prime of 
life ; and Concini was a handsome man, of a 
bold and gay disposition. There was little 
difference between the views and wishes of 
husband and wife during the reign of 
Henri I V. Both were irritated at the attempts 
of the king and his ministers to remove them 
from court; both had reason to congratulate 
themselves on the liberality of their royal 
mistress. Their different dispositions were 
however even then apparent The cautious 
Eleonora Concini managed to conceal, except 
from very dose observers, the power she pos- 
sessed over her mistress ; and, with the ex- 
ception of the king, even those few were not 
aware (tf the extent to which she exercised it 
Sully himself in 1604, wrote of ^ Madame 
Conchine, whom I have always found one of 
the best intentioned and most reasonable of 
those who approach your majesty." Concini, 
on the other hand, had already given um- 
brage to many by his forwardness. But as 
yet it was only in trifles he had it in his 
power to offend, and the exuberance of spirit 
which offended Henri and Sully sat well on 
the handsome man in the eyes of his more 
reserved and partial wife, who as yet foresaw 
not the dangerous excesses into which it was 
to lead him. Besides they had two pro- 
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mising children, the best eement of matri* 
monial union; all contemponnj writers admit 
the promise of young Concini and his sister, 
and the care bestowed by their parents on 
their education. 

The burst of insolence into which Concini 
was betrayed by his dawning fortunes at the 
death of Henn IV. is noticed in his life. 
From this time there appears to have been 
discord between him and Eleononu Equally 
intent upon acquisition she had none of his 
love of display. She had fidlen into an un- 
health}r state of body, and a natcuid hypo- 
chondriacal tendency, and a large share of 
ignorant superstition made her Uie slave of 
tSe most fantastic apprehensions. Her fear 
of witchcraft was increased in 1 612 by the dis- 
covery that De Bellegarde had called in the 
aid of sorcerers in oMer to revenge himself 
upon her husband. She was sorrounded by 
quacks, who professed to cure her head- 
aches by applymg to her head a cock newly 
kUled. She had exorcisms pronounced over 
her in the church of the Augustines by 
priests brought from Italy for the purpose ; 
and wherever she went she kept moulding 
little pieces of wax between her finger and 
thumb as a defence against witchcraft. In 
this state of mind the growing irritation of 
the nobles against her husband filled her with 
terror. She endeavoured, but in vain, to 
persuade him to restrain his love of display. 
D* Ancre confided the annoyance he received 
from his wife's frequent remonstrances on 
the subject of his arrogance to the Mar- 
quis de Coeuvres, afterwards the Marechal 
d'Estrees, on the occasion of the breaking off 
of the projected match between his son and 
the daughter of the Comte de Soissons. He 
spoke at first in general terms '* of his do- 
mestic grievances in having a fisntastic and 
imperious wife," protesting that her ''trouble- 
some humours had often made him resolve 
to quit her and the court and reside in his 
government ; " then becoming more specific, 
he said that **she had fimcies and strange 
superstitions, and had made a vow not to 
hear of her son*s being married tUl he had 
completed his seventeenth year," and that 
"knowing her power and credit with the 
queen she made him bend to her will." It 
would appear ftrom these complaints that 
well grounded fears of the consequence of 
her husband's vain aspirings had taken in 
the diseased mind of Eleonora the colours of 
superstition, ifiid that she was bent upon pre- 
venting their alliance with the house of 
Bourbon, viewing it as a sure prelude to 
their ruin. From this time she began to 
accumulate "the private purse" alluded to 
in the life of her husband, and to keep her 
private property distinct fh>m his. 

In this unhappy state the Mar^hale 
d'Ancre passed the four years during which 
the public hatred was concentrating upon 
her husband. The misunderstandings just 
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noticed showed that her Judgment, though 
weakened and enerrated by hypochondriaBis, 
was superior to his; their last difference 
showed that,<in the capahility of lasting attach- 
ment to a bene£aM;tor, she was equally aboye 
himu When his disgrace in the contest with 
Picard, the loss of the goyemments of 
Picardy and Amiens, the sack and plunder 
of his hotel, and lastly the death of his 
daughter, had struck hmi as omens of ap- 
proaching ruin, and inspired the wish to 
secure a retreat in some other country, she 
who had long foreseen with the timidity of 
sickness what was coming, reftised to desert 
or to allow him to desert the queen. ** For 
some months," the marechal said to Bassom- 
pierre on the eyening of his daughter's death, 
*'I haye at eyery new crack of the whip 
urged my wife to fly. I haye been this 
whole afbemoon with her conjuring her to 
consent to our flight I haye knelt to her to 
add force to my persuasions ; but she is 
more obstinate than eyer, reproaches me with 
oowardice and ingratitude in wishing to 
abaadon the queen, who has giyen or put us 
in the way of acquiring so much wealth and 
so many honours. In short, sir, I am lost 
beyond recoyery. Judge, then, if I haye not 
reason to be afflicted with this second torment 
added to the death of my daughter." While 
the bold-fiiced gambler — let us do him 
justice, the braye man when he could meet 
his enemy sword in hand — who had pre- 
seryed untroubled spirits in treading his 
dangerous path, thought only of personal 
safety regaxdless of the claims of gratitude, 
and by his complaints against his wife for 
obstructing his cowardly m^ht gaye eyidence 
of a yulgar soul, the timid woman, whom 
the bare apprehensions of distant eyil had 
rendered well nigh distracted, strong in 
grateful loye, awaited her ineyitable fate 
without flinching. The marechal whereyer 
he went carried a large sum of money in 
bills concealed about his person to afford him 
the means of momentary flight. His wife 
made no preparations for remoying. 

After the murder of the marechal the 
queen-mother, in her selfish terror, reftised 
to afford an asylum to his widow. The assas- 
sins of the husband dragged the widow Arom 
her bed in order to search it for jewels and 
money. On the 29th of April she was im- 
prisoned in the Bastile. She had been pre- 
yiously stript of eyery thing but such gar- 
ments as were required to coyer her. A 
domestic contriyed to pass a small parcel 
containing two hundred crowns to her ; but 
eyen of this she was depriyed when re- 
moyed to the Conciergerie on the 1 1th of 
Mapr. She was subjected to repeated ex- 
ammations in prison from the 26th of April 
to the 4th of June, and was interrogated in 
presence of the three chambers of parliament 
on the 6th of July. She was accused of 
sorcery; the quackery of her physicians, and 
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the yery precautions she had taken to defend 
herself from the incantations of others being 
adduced to proye her a witch. She was also 
accused of iSse majesty. She defended herself 
with much sagacity and self-possession ; rebut« 
ted the charge of impiety in thought or act; ' 
denied that she was responsible for any politi- 
cal offences of her husband, seeing that it was 
notorious to the whole court £at for two 
years she had lost all control oyer his actions^ 
The judges, although predetermined to con- 
demn her, were shaken. But lyAlbert and 
his brothers, and as is suspected the Due de 
Belleparde, canyassed for her condemnation. 
Fiye judges refused to yote ; one declared that 
he felt declining to yote would render him 
equally guilty with those who declared her 
guilty, and pronounced her innocent ; but the 
remainder of the court, on the 8th of July, 
declared Eleonora Concini and her husband, 
whose name had been included in the act of 
accusation, guilty of l^se nugest^, human and 
diyine ; sentenced her to be beheaded, and 
to haye her body and head burned; and 
ordered their house to be rased, their goods 
to be confiscated to the crown, their son to 
be disennobled and declared incapable of 
holding any office under the crown. 

Eleonora thought at first of trying to 
postpone the execution of the sentence by 
alleging that she was pregnant; but being 
reminded by her judges that flrom her own 
account of the terms upon which she 
had latterly liyed with her husband, such a 
plea must be destructiye to her honour, she 
resigned herself without f^irther struggle to 
her fate. From that moment she was calm 
and courageous. When she mounted the 
scaffdld and looked round on the multitude 
assembled to witness her death she said 
gently, ** What a number of people to gaxa 
on one poor sufferer I " Her qmet courage 
inspired the yery rabble who had torn her 
husband from his graye, rent his body in 
pieces, and paraded the gory fragments in 
triumph through their streets, wiUi respect 
and sympathy. It has been said that when 
questioned at her trial by what sorcery she 
had retained her ascendancy oyer the queen's 
mind, she replied, " by no other than that 
which strong minds exercise oyer weak 
ones." There is no eyidence of her haying 
giyen such an answer, and it is too epigram- 
matic to be probable. But the statement con- 
tained in it is true, and the strong mind of 
Eleonora, her gratitude which neryed her to 
dare every danger rather than desert her mis- 
tress, and the quiet decorum of her death, 
lend a character of heroic digpiity to the close 
of her career. [ Ancre, lb Mare'chal i>\] 

ANGUS MA'RCIUS, the fourth of the 
seyen kings of Rome. He was a son of 
the daughter of Numa Pompilius the second 
king. The plebeian branch of the Marcii 
claijiied him as its founder* Ancus, like hia 
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maternal grandfather, was distinguished for 
his care of the religious institutions of Rome, 
which had fallen into neglect in the reign 
of his immediate predecessor, TuUus Hos- 
tilius. Ancus caused the pontiffs to inscrihe 
on oaken boards and to set up in public 
the ceremonial law, so that all men might 
read and know it He is said also to have 
borrowed from the .^ui, and introduced at 
Rome the law of the fetials, which regulated 
the forms of declaring war and concluding 
treaties of peace and alliance. Gicero, how- 
ever, attributes to Tullus HostUius the first 
employment of fetials. The common law of 
the plebeians also was believed to have ori- 
ginated with Ancus, because in his reign the 
plebeians seem first to have assumed a distinct 
political existence. But his reign was not, 
like that of his ancestor Numa, a season 
of uninterrupted peace. The neighbouring 
states inferred from his zeal for religion and 
the laws that the new king of Rome was 
nnwarlike, and the Latins, the Sabines, and 
the Etruscans broke the truce they had made 
with King Tullus, and plundered the Roman 
territory. Ancus, however, was a soldier as 
well as a legislator. He drove the Latins 
from the district between Rome, Ostia, and 
Ardea, and at the town of Medullia so com- 
pletely routed them that, the annals said, he 
carried many thousand captives to Rome. 
These he made citizens of Rome without 
enrolling them in the three existing tribes, 
and settled them upon the Aventine Hill and 
in the valley which divides it from the Pala- 
tine, where they became the germ of the 
future plebeian order. His victories over the 
Latins extended as far as Velitrse, which lay 
beyond the Alban Hills, and which, although 
better known in history as one of the capitals 
of the Volsci, was in the reign of Ancus still 
a Latin town. His Etruscan campaigns 
made Ancus master of both banks of the 
Tiber, of a district valuable for its timber 
called the Mssian wood, and of a portion of 
the coast of the Gampagna. At the mouth 
of the Tiber he built the town of Ostia, the 
port of Rome, and the first Roman colony 
whose foundation can be considered as his- 
torical, and gave it a staple trade by the 
formation of salt works in the neighbour- 
hood, nearly on the site of the present Ga- 
sone del Sale. Ancus divided the lands 
which he had thus acquired, not among the 
three patrician tribes which had already re- 
ceived assignments, but among the subject 
population, the original Latin proprietors, 
subject probably to a fixed tribute and to 
military service. And on this account, ap- 
parently, after the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
one class of legends, the plebeian, denomi- 
nated him "Ancus the Good" and "the 
Just," while patrician chronicles, on the 
other hand, represented him as vain and 
boastful, and courting popularity. (Ennius, 
iii. .53. ^^ Bonus Ancus ;" Lucretius, iii. 1037.; 
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Zonaras, vii. 7. imtuehs &v; Virgil, JSneid, vi. 
815. ** Jactantior Ancus.") 

Rome was both enlarged and strengthened 
by Ancus, although the pomosrium, or 
boundary of the patrician city, was not ex- 
tended by him. He enclosed the new quarter 
of the Aventine by a deep trench, the Fossa 
Quiritium or ditch of the Quirites. It is 
probably thie same as the modem La Mar- 
rana, a continuation of the Fossa Gluilia; and 
while it served as a defence for the open 
ground between the Gslian and the Palatine 
Hills, it drained the valley of the Murcia, 
between the Palatine and the Aventine. On 
the opposite bank of the Tiber, Ancus oc- 
cupied and fortified, as a barrier against the 
Etruscans, the hill Janiculus, and connected- 
it with the city by a wooden bridge, the Pong 
Sublicius or Bridge of Piles, the most ancient 
structure of the kind on record. The oldest 
remaining monument of Rome also, the pri- 
son, formed out of a stone-quarry on the 
Gapitoline Hill, and immediately above the 
forum, was accounted the work of Ancus. 
Ancus, like his progenitor Numa, died peace- 
fiilly, and, according to the vulgar chrono- 
logy of early Roman history, alter a reign 
of twenty-three or twenty-four years. He 
was buried, according to Varro {Fragmenta, 
p. 241. Bipont ed.) on the Palatine Hill, near 
the Porta Mugonia ; but, according to Soli- 
nus {Polyhistor, i. 23.), near the commence- 
ment of the Via Sacra« 

The legends which relate to Ancus Martins 
are much less poetical in their character 
than the stories of the preceding kings, or 
those of his successors the Tarquins. His 
actions indeed, but for their adaptation to a 
fictitious chronology, may be regarded aa 
historical. The statement that he was a son 
of Numa*s daughter shows him to have been 
of Sabine origin, and a member of the Titian 
or second tribe of Rome ; and the account of 
his restoration of the ceremonial law points 
also to the Sabine sources of the Roman 
ritual. His Latin wars are connected with 
the Latin origin of the plebeian estate, and 
illustrate the manner in which the plebs 
was gradually formed beside the patrician 
tribes or nation of the Romans. His wars 
with the Etruscans of Veii point to the 
period at which Rome extended her frontier 
to the western coast, and laid the foundation 
of her extensive commerce and maritime 
power in the latter years of the monarchy. 
The reign of Ancus is therefore an important 
sera in the history of the kingly period of 
Rome : and seven centuries after his death 
his memory was cherished by the Roman 
people, who associated his name with those of 
Romulus and Tullus in the hymns which 
they addressed to the Gods for the welfare 
and perpetuity of the nation. Ancus left two 
sons who were excluded from the throne by 
Tarquinius Priscus, his successor. (Gatullus, 
xxxii.; Horace, Carmin. iv. 7. 15.; Dionysius 
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.Halicamass. iii. 36 — 46.; Livy, i. 32—35.; 
Cicero, De Republican ii. 18. 33. 35. ; Nie- 
buhr's Roman History, 3d ecL Eng. trans, p. 
352 — 356. ; History of Rome, published by 
the Useful Knowledge Society, part i. p. 16, 
17. part V. p. 129 — 132. In both these works 
the History of Ancus Marcius is critically 
examined.) W. B. D. 

ANCWITZ, N., count, was bom about 
the Tear 1 750, of one of the most distinguished 
fiimilies of Poland. In 1792, after the insur- 
rection against the Prussians and Russians, 
he was sent by the Polish republic as am- 
bassador extraordinary to Copenhagen, but 
he returned shortly to Warsaw, haying ef- 
fected little by his mission. He opened the 
diet at Qrodno on the 17th of June, 1793, 
and by his talents and eloquence was one of 
the most powerful members of this assembly. 
He likewise took an active part in the various 
proceedings which led to the second division 
of Poland, and signed, on the 23d of July, 
1793, as minister plenipotentiary for King 
Stanislas, the treaty by which this partition 
was completed. How far he may have con- 
tributed to the dismemberment of his country 
cannot be ascertained with certainty, but he 
was strongly suspected of being a partisan of 
Russia. After the conclusion of the treaty 
he received from the Russian government a 
pension of thirty thousand florins, and was, at 
the same time, made marshal of the perma- 
nent council, and took up his residence at 
Warsaw. On the 18th of April, 1794, the 
inhabitants rose and attacked the Russians, 
slaughtering the greater number, and driving 
the rest from the city. The popular fhry was 
directed against every one suspected of favour- 
able sentiments towards Russia. On this 
ground Ancwitz was seized and imprisoned. 
The revolutionary tribunal qpndemned him 
to death, and he was forthwith hanged before 
the Hotel de Ville. His dead body was ex- 
posed during the whole day to the insults of 
the populace. It was asserted that papers 
had jbeen seized which supplied ample proof 
of his treason, and justified this summary 
punishment By others he was regarded as 
the victim of blind revolutionary fury. There 
is certainly strong ground for believing that, 
if not actively promoting, he had at least 
acquiesced in the measures by which Poland 
ceased to be a kingdom. (Arnault, Biographic 
des Contemporains ; Biographie Universdle 
{Suppliment) ; Rabbe, Biographie des Con- 
temporains,) J. W. J. 
A'NDALA, RUARD, was bom on the 
3d of January or of June, according to two 
different accounts, in the parish of Burgwerd, 
near Bolswaard in Friesland, at the hamlet of 
Andlahnizen, from which he took his name, 
that of his father being Gerlof Ruirds. He 
lost both of his parents, who were in very 
humble circumstances, before he was ten 
years old, but by that time his love for leam- 
mg, which, according to Vriemoet, was all 
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he was attached to, as he did not like play 
and detested work, had attracted the attention 
of Tjaard van Aylva, g^rietman, or lord of 
the manor of WonseradeeL Aylva, after keep- 
ing him at school at Bolswaard, sent him in 
1679, at the age of fourteen, to the university 
of Franeker, where he studied under Peri- 
zonius, Marckius, and Yitringa. On the 
11th of July, 1688, the very day that he was 
admitted as a candidate for the ministry, he 
received a call to the pastorship of Arum, 
from which he passed to that of Makkum, 
and then to that of Bolswaard, which he 
quitted on the 18th of February, 1701, for 
Uie professorhip of philosophy at Franeker, 
to which he had been chosen on the death of 
Schotanus. One of the chief recommenda- 
tions of Andala to this office was, that he 
was a warm adherent of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, and those who had the patronage 
of the university felt a desire that both the 
new and the Aristotelian, which was the 
old system of philosophy, should be fairly 
represented in the course of studies. An- 
dala was soon engaged in a controversy 
with Regius or Le Roy, the Aristotelian 
professor, but by the acknowledgment of 
Le Roy himself, he was, though an uncom- 
promising opponent, always a courteous col- 
league. That he was, indeed, a warm sup- 
porter of the doctrines of Des Cartes even 
in their most objectionable points, is shown 
by a disputation at which he was prieses, in 
which a certain J. L. Chaufepie maintained 
that brutes are automatons (bruta esse mera 
automata). The controversy terminated in 
the triumph of neither party. Andala was 
the last Cartesian professor at Franeker, and 
Le Roy, who survived him, witnessed the 
decided triumph of Newtonianism. Andala, 
who became professor of theology in 1712, 
and was regarded as the uncompromising 
champion of orthodoxy as well as of Car- 
tesianism, died on the 12th of September, 
1727. 

A nearly complete list of the writings of 
Andala is given by Vriemoet ; the most im- 
portant are as follow : — 1. ** Dissertationes 
Academical in Philosophiam primam et 
naturalem," Franeker, 1 709, 4to., — some aca- 
demical dissertations on Philosophy. 2. 
** Syntagma Theologico-physico-metaphysi- 
cum, complectens Compendium TheologisB 
naturalis, Paraphrasin in Principia Philoso- 
phise Renati Des Cartes, ut et Dissertationnm 
Philosophicarum Heptada," Franeker, 171 1» 
4to., — a collection of his academical discourses 
and dissertations, arranged in three divisions, 
each of which has a separate title-page and pa- 
gination, and may be considered as a sepa- 
rate work ; the first containing a summary of 
natural theology, the second a paraphrase of 
the system of Des Cartes, and the third con- 
sisting of seven miscellaneous philosophical 
treatises on the union of the mind and body, 
the immortality of the human mind, &c. 
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To the second part are subjoined some tables 
of meteorolo^cal observations made by An- 
dala, and nine canons deduced from them to 
foretell the approach of a storm. 8. " Disser- 
tationum Philosophicarum Pentas," Franeker, 
1712, 4to., — a collection of five controversial 
dissertations directed against Leibnitz, Le 
Clerc, DeurhoT, and Geuling. 4. ** Cartesius 
verus Spinosismi Eversor et Physics ex- 
perimentalis Architectus," Franeker, 1719, 
4to. ** Des Cartes in reality the Destroyer of 
Spinoeism and the Architect of experimental 
Philosophy,** in reply to a work by Le Roj 
entitled ** Cartesius verus Spinosismi Archi- 
tectus," or ** Des Cartes the real Architect of 
Spinosism." Andala published some other 
works on this controversy of less extent and 
interest 5. **Verklaring van de Open- 
baringe van Johannes, met een Slentel en 
Tafel der Gezichten," Leeuwarden, 1726, 
4to. '* Elucidation of the Revelations of St 
John, with a Key and Table of the Visions." 
This book was in high esteem with the 
Dutch orthodox theologians. Andala wrote 
some other works of less consequence, in 
particular five letters in Dutch to Balthazar 
Bekker, author of the famous work entitled 
«*De Betooverde Weereld," or the "En- 
chanted World," in which the existence of 
witches and enchantments was called in ques- 
tion. Andala, though Bekker was, like him- 
self, a Cartesian, took up arms on this occa- 
sion in defence of the old notions of witchcraft 
(Vriemoet Athena Frisiaea^ p. 728 — 737. ; 
Chalmot, Biogntphisch Woordenboek der Ne- 
derlandeitf L 241 — ^243. ; Ypeg and Dermout 
Geschiedenia der JSedJerlandtche Hervormde 
Kerk, ii. 458.) T. W. 

ANDALO DE NEGRO. [Neobo,] ' 

ANDELO. [Andlo.] 

ANDELOT. [Dandelot.] 

ANDELY, HENRI D\ [Henri d*An- 

i>EI.Y.] 

ANDELY, ROGER D*. [Roger d*An- 

DELT.] 

ANDE'REDUS, a monk of Corvey in 
Lower Saxony, who lived in the tenth cen- 
tury, is mentioned in the annals of Corvey 
{AnntUes Corbeienaes) as a very celebrated 
painter and musician. He died a. d. 958. 
(FioriUo, Geschichte der Zetchnenden Kiinste 
in DeKtachland.) R. N. W. 

ANDERLI'NI, LU'CIO FRANCESCO, 
a Bolognese, was a surgeon in S. Angelo in 
the duchy of Urbino. In his leisure from 
practice he wrote an anatomical poem en- 
titled "L'Anatomico in Pamasso," Pesaro, 
1739, 4ta Both the anatomy and the poetry 
are very bad ; the former is only an im- 
perfect enumeration of the parts of the body. 
He is said also {Biographie MidicaU) to have 
published a collection of poems with the title 
"Poesie Facete," Venice, 1754, 8vo. (Ander- 
lini, L*Anatomico in Pamasso,) J. P. 

ANDERSEN, GEORGE, a traveUer, was 
bom at Tonderen in Schleswig, about the 
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commencement of the seventeenth century. 
He describes himself as having been in early 
life a soldier in Germany. His travels are 
published in one of the collections of Olearius, 
as referred to below. According to his very 
precise diary, he left the Texel on the 24th of 
April, 1644, and sailed for the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence he proceeded to Java and Suma- 
tra, and landing in Hindustan went by Goa and 
Surat to Agra, in reference to which he gives 
a description of the Mogul empire. Leaving 
Hindustan he visited Mocha in Arabia, went 
thence to Ceylon, returned to Hindustan and 
spent some time in Tranquebar, and thence 
proceeded by Malacca to Japan. Intending 
to return to Java he was shipwrecked on the 
coast of China, and after a variety of ad- 
ventures managed to cross the great wall and 
enter Tartary, whence he wandered round 
by Persia, and having travelled through Asia 
liinor and Palestine returned home through 
Italy and Germany. He reached Gottorp on 
the 23d of November, 1650. Olearius in- 
forms us that Andersen resisted all the solici- 
tations of Frederick, duke of Holstein-Got- 
torp, to obtain an account of his adventures ; 
that at last the duke succeeded in obtaining 
from day to day a verbal narrative, during the 
recital of which Olearius, concealed behind a 
curtain, took a written report of its substance 
to be preserved in the ducal library. To 
supersede this imperfect narrative Andersen 
prepared a more full and .accurate account, 
which was afterwards published. It is to be 
regretted that it does not appear in the En- 
glish and French translations of the collec- 
tion of Olearius. Andersen obtained an ap- 
pointment from the duke. The time of lu^ 
death is not recorded. {Orientalische Reise- 
Beschreihung ; Jiirgen Andersen aus SchUs- 
wig, und Volquard Iversen aus HoUstein^ ffc. 
herauagegeben durch Adam Olearium, &c. 
Hamburg, 1696.; Ersch und Gmher,' Allge- 
meine Encychpddie.) J. H. B. 

ANDERSEN, PETER, a Danish histo- 
rical painter, the scholar of Magnus Berg, 
painted easel pictures in oil, and excelled in 
colouring. Andersen was court painter at 
Friedrichsborg. He died at an advanced age 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
(We'mwich^ Kunstens-historie ; Nagler,A«M?* 
Allgemeines KOnstler Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ANDERSOHN or ANDRESOHN, 
ERASMUS, an engraver of the end of the 
seventeenth and of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, of moderate ability, bom 
at Marieboe, in Denmark ; but he lived 
chiefly at Leipzig, where he worked for the 
booksellers. He made also some drawings 
in Indian ink. He died about 1731. Heine- 
ken enumerates a bust of Asclepiades and 
eight portraits by him. He wrote his name 
also Andrea-Sohn. (Heineken, Dictionnaire 
des Artistes, ffc, ; Nagler, Neves Allgemeines 
KUnsder Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ANDERSON, There are several minor 
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mathematicians of this name, of i^rhom ire 
shall state what we know, taking them in order. 

Robert Anderson, who lived in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, is 
known to have been a weaver ; but at least 
in the last part of his life he must have had 
wealth, since he made extensive experiments 
in gunnery. He published, according to 
Hutton, "The genuine Use and Effects of 
the Gun," in 1674 ; " To Hit a Mark," in 
1690 ; and ♦* To Cut the Rigging, &c." in 
1691, all in 4to. He published also, " Stereo- 
metrical Propositions, variously applicable, 
but particubirly intended for Gauging," in 
small 8vo. 1668. Hutton says he was no- 
ticed and encouraged by the celebrated John 
Collins. In the Macclesfield Collection of 
Letters, lately published at Oxford (a most 
interesting miscellany, but without either 
index or table of contents), Collins writes 
(l 152.) of " Anderson, a weaver, in com- 
pany of Mr. Streete ;" and again <ii. 471.), of 
** one Mr. Anderson, a knowing weaver ; " 
also (ii. 484.), ''concerning Mr. Anderson 
the weaver, a reserved person, I never had 
uiy papers or so much as a theorem f^om 
him." And James Gregory (ii. 190.) writes 
to Collins, "If ye mind to write against 
Mr. Anderson, ye have indeed matter 
enough;" and goes on to criticise the work 
on gauging very severely. All this does not 
look as if Anderson was much under the 
notice and protection of Collins. And Wallis 
(ii. 499.) mentions Anderson's work as bar- 
barous in its language ; and again (p. 587.) 
refers to Anderson and Streete's gunnery as 
though it had been their joint production ; 
the feet was that tables of projection were 
added by Thomas Streete, the author of the 
" Astronomia Carolina." 

Georoe Anderson. Of this person we 
know nothing whatever except from the 
Macclesfield collection above cited, in the 
first volume of which there are seven letters 
from him to Jones, the father of Sir W. 
Jones, so well known in the mathematical 
history of the period. These letters run 
Arom 1736 to 1740, and shew a person so 
well acquainted with the mathematics of his 
■time, and of so much power, that his name is 
worthy of record. The editor of the collec- 
tion conjectures, we think on insufficient 
grounds, that he was in humble life. Since his 
last letter is dated from Leyden, and begins, 
" being now somewhat settled, and got into 
the train of studies and exercises we are to 
pursue this year ;" we rather conjecture that 
he became a student at Leyden university, 
having previously had a ^^ood education. 
Nothing more is known of him. 

George Anderson. Gorton, from the "An- 
nual Necrology," states that he was humbly 
bom at Weston in Buckinghamshire in 1760. 
By the genius he displayed in arithmetic he 
found a protector who placed him at school, 
and sent him to Wadham College, Oxford. 
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Here he continued till 1784, in which year 
he published a translation of the " Arenarius '' 
of Archimedes, with a good prefece, notes, 
and illustrations, and with a translation of 
the dissertation of Clavius subjoined. In the 
following year he obtained a place under the 
Board of Control, and rose to be accomptant- 
general. He published nothing further ex- 
cept a general view of the affairs of the East 
India Company since 1784. He died in 
1796. A. De M. 

ANDERSON, ADAM, author of the 
well-known History of Commerce, was a 
native of Scotland, and is supposed to have 
been bom in the year 1692. He was brother 
to James Anderson, author of the " Royal 
Genealogies." Nothing is known of his edu- 
cation or earl^ life. He obtained, about the 
^ear 1725, a situation in the South Sea House, 
m which he remained forty years, rising by 
degrees till he was appointed chief clerk of 
the stock and new annuities. He was se- 
lected as one of the trustees for establishing 
the colony of Georgia in North America, by 
charter, dated 9th June, 1732, and was a 
member of the court of assistants of the 
Scots' corporation in London. He died in 
Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, on the 10th 
January, 1765. 

Anderson's great work was published in 
1762, London, 2 vols, folio ; a second edition 
appeared in 1764, and a third in 1797-9 
(which being logographed, or printed with 
a separately cast type for each word, was 
re-issued in 1801), in four volumes 4to. ; 
the last volume is an appendix and con- 
tinuation by the editor, Mr. Walter, who 
takes credit for having in some instances 
amended Anderson's barbarous style. The 
title of this edition is "An historical and 
chronological Deduction of the Origin of 
Commerce from the earliest Accounts, con- 
taining an History of the great Commercial 
Interests of the British Empire ; to which is 
prefixed an Introduction, exhibiting a View 
of the ancient and modem state of Europe, 
and of the foreign and colonial Commerce, 
Shipping, Manufactures, Fisheries, &c. of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and their Influence 
on the landed interest" The style of this 
work is at least fifty years older than the 
date of its first publication, and is charac- 
terised by a verbose formality with which 
the author had evidently been impregnated 
by the unceasing perusal of acts of par* 
liament, charters, treaties, and articles of 
agreement The leisure hours of his forty 
years' service in the South Sea House are 
said to have been entirely devoted to the 
collection of materials for this work, and 
there are very few books in the English 
language which carry with them the evi- 
dence of so much patient research. Lite- 
rature afforded scarcely any precedent for 
such a work, and the author had no pre- 
decessor in the same department to prepare 
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tlie way for him. He was not a scholar. 
He seems to have had some acquaintance 
with the Latin language; but the writers 
who afterwards trod the same path discovered 
that he took his knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman authors from French and English 
translators, and that he gave their inform* 
ation very inaccurately. In a work written 
before the publication of the "Wealth of 
Nations," by a man who was a laborious 
searcher after facts and not a philosopher, 
it will readily be supposed that there are 
many politico-economical errors. The theory 
of a balance of trade is carefully adhered to, 
and a nation's prosperity is estimated by the 
excess of the exports over the imports. 
Anderson was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
colonial system, and believed that foreign 
possessions were a benefit at any cost, while 
he was totally unconscious of the influence 
of capital on the extent of a nation's trade. 
On the other hand, he held many opinions 
on important subjects which the progress of 
politiciBLl economy has not subverted, and 
which procured him from Adam Smith the 
character of a "sober and judicious writer." 
He viewed landed wealth as the creature of 
industry, and considered rent as a percentage 
on the commercial transactions of a country. 
He was alive to the danger of any issue of 
inconvertible paper currency; he supported 
a labour test as a sound principle in poor 
laws; and he attacked all internal mo- 
nopolies and restrictions on trade. " The 
Annals of Commerce," published by Mac- 
pherson in 1805, are justly considered as 
merely an improved and corrected edition of 
Anderson's book. (^GentlemarCa Magazine^ 
liiL 41, 42. ; Books referred to above.) J. H. B. 
ANDERSON, ALEXANDER. A U that 
is known of this excellent geometer (besides 
his writings) amounts to the following : that 
he was of Aberdeen ; that he was domiciliated 
at Paris as professor of mathematics (but not, 
as far as is known, in the university) in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and 
probably in the latter part of the sixteenth ; 
and that he was one of the friends of Vieta 
(who died in 1603). Dr. Hutton adds that 
the daughter of his cousin, David Anderson 
of Finshaugh, was the mother of the cele- 
brated mathematician James Gregory. To 
this we can add, from the information of one 
of that family, that the said David Anderson 
was known in Aberdeen by the nickname of 
" Davie do a' thing ; " and that there is a print 
of Alexander Anderson in existence, in the 
description of which he is said to be thirty- 
five years of age in 1617, so that he must 
have been bom in 1582. 
• Anderson's writings are in the old geome- 
trical style, with something of the algebra 
which he had learned from the writings of 
Vieta, and display great acuteness. They 
are as follows, so far as they are known : — 
1. " Supplementum ApoUonii Redidivi," and 
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"Variorum Problematum Practice," Paris» 
1612. 2. "Ad angularium Sectionum Ana- 
lyticen Theoremata KaBoMK^tpoy" Paris, 
1615. These were problems sent by Vieta 
to Anderson, to which the latter made 
demonstrations, and they are reprinted as 
Vieta's problems, with Anderson's demon- 
strations, in the collected edition of Vieta's 
works by Schooten. 3. " Airui\<ry(a pro 
Zetetico ApoUoniani Problematis a se " (sc 
Alex. And.) "jampridem edito in SuppL 
ApoUonii Redidivi," Paris, 1616. 4. " Vin- 
diciae Archimedis, sive Elenchus Cyclometriie 
nova a Philippo Lansbergio nuper editse," 
Paris, 1616. 5. " Animadversionis in Fran* 
ciscum Vietam k Clemente Cyriaco nuper 
edita) brevis Atdjcpims," Paris, 1617. The 
work to which this is a reply is, " Pro- 
blemata duo nobilissima quorum nee • . » vi- 
dentur . . . Demonstrationem satis accuratam 
repnesentasse Franciscus Vieta et Marinus. 
Ghetaldus, nunc demum a Clemente Cyriaco 
diligentius elaborata," Paris, 1616. 6. "Ex« 
ercitationum Mathematicarnm Decas Prima," 
Paris, 1619. In this tract Anderson refers 
to a work of his on stereometry, which pro* 
bably has never been published. He was 
also the first editor of the tracts "De Re- 
cognitione et Emendatione -^quationum," 
which Vieta had left unpublished, and which 
Anderson obtained from his executor, and 
published in 1615. Mr. T. S. Davies, of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, has 
given in the appendix to the Ladies' Diary 
for 1840 an abstract of the principal geome- 
trical writings of Alexander Anderson, which 
is highly interesting from the extreme rarity 
of the works themselves. A. De M, 

ANDERSON, ALEXANDER, M.D., fop 
many years superintendent of the botanic 
garden in the island of St. Vincents. He 
was early in life sent to the Caribbee Islands* 
and made many observations on their geolo* 
gical character and vegetation. In 1780 he 
described a tree, called kirkina piton in the 
island of Ste. Lucie, the bark of which pos- 
sessed medical properties. An account of 
this discovery, and of some experiments made 
with the bark, was given in Rozier's " Ob- 
servations sur la Physique." In 1789, he 
communicated a paper to the Royal So- 
ciety of London, which was printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, being an "Ac- 
count of a bituminous Lake or Plain in the 
Island of Trinidad." In this paper, in addi- 
tion to the account of the remarkable mass 
of bituminous matter occupying a space of 
three square miles, he describes the existence 
of several hot springs, and the general geolo- 
gical features of the island. In 1798 he 
forwarded a paper to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures, 
on the " State of some of the most valuable 
Plants in his Migcst^'s Botanic Garden in 
the Island of St. Vmcents." Among the 
plants described was the bread-fruit tree of 
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Otaheite (Artocarpus incisv3\ which had 
been brought to the garden by Captain 
Bligh ; also an acconnt of the growth and 
cultivation of the East Indian bread-fruit tree. 
A description was also given of the success 
attending the cultivation of the plants pro- 
ducing cloves and cinnamon in the botanic 
garden of St. Vincents. For this paper a 
silver medal was awarded him by the So- 
ciety of Arts, and he was made a correspond- 
ing member. The paper was published in 
the sixteenth volume of the Society*s Trans- 
actions. In 1802, two papers appeared in 
the twentieth volume of the Society*8 Trans- 
actions by Dr. Anderson. One of the pa- 
pers was on the clove plant {Cajyoph/ilus 
aromaticus) as cultivated at St Vincents. 
This was one of the first attempts that had 
been made to cultivate the clove in the 
West Indies. The specimens of cloves ac- 
companying the paper were pronounced by 
a committee of the Society of Arts to be as 
good as those from the East Indies. This 
paper was accompanied by a drawing of the 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. The second paper 
was on the cinnamon tree, as cultivated at 
St Vincents. Specimens of the cinnamon 
bark accompanied this paper, and although 
inferior to the cinnamon of the East Indies, 
they were considered superior to the cassia. 
For these papers the gold medal of the So- 
ciety of Arts was awarded in 1802. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. Anderson died about the year 
1813, and since his death the experimental 
garden at St. Vincents has been abolished. 
(TVaiw. SocofArts, xvi. xx.; Phil. Trans. 
1789 ; Callisen, Medicinischea Schriftsteller 
Lexicon.') E. L. 

ANDERSON, ANDREAS. [Feldborc] 
ANDERSON, SIR EDMUND, chief jus- 
tice of the court of Common Pleas in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., was the 
younger son of a gentlemen of Scottish de- 
scent, who had settled at first in Northumber- 
land, and subsequently at Flixborongh, a 
small village near Glanford Bridge in Lin- 
colnshire. The precise date of Sir Edmund 
Anderson's birth is not recorded ; but, as his 
monumental inscription states that he was 
upwards of seventy-four years of age at the 
time of his death in 1605, he was probably 
bom about the year 1531. The particulars 
of his education are unknown, except that 
Anthony Wood says that he was a student of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and that he re- 
moved from thence to the Temple, where he 
went through the ordinary course of educa- 
tion for the bar. The date of his call to 
the bar is also unknown ; but the registers 
at the Inner Temple show that in 1567 he 
was Lent and summer' reader, and in 1574 
double reader. In 1577 he was called to the 
degree of seijeant at law, and two years 
afterwards was made queen's seijeant His 
practice in the courts of Westminster Hall 
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was very extensive. Lloyd says that ** his 
father left him a thousand pounds, which he 
multiplied into many by his great proficiency 
in the common law." (Lloyd's State Wor^ 
tkieSf 803.) In the autumn of 1581 he was 
associated with Sir Christopher Wray, who 
was then lord chief justice, in the commis- 
sions for the Norfolk circuit At this pe- 
riod, the proceedings of the sectarians called 
Brownists occasioned much uneasiness to the 
government, especially in the eastern coun- 
ties ; and the lord chief justice and Seijeant 
Anderson gained credit by the vigorous 
measures which the^ adopted for their prose- 
cution and suppression. The Bishop of Nor- 
wich in a letter to Lord Burleigh eulogizes 
" Master Justice Anderson and the lord chief 
justice for having bridled the Brownists' fac- 
tions, and dismayed their followers," and 
strongly recommends them to the queen's 
thanks *^ for their painful travail in that be- 
half." (Strype's AnnaUy vol. iii. part i. p. 22, 
23.) Shortly after the performance of this 
service. Sir James Dyer, the chief justice of 
the Common Pleas, died, and in May, 1582, 
Seijeant Anderson was appointed to succeed 
him in that office. 

He presided in the court of Common Pleas 
more than twenty-three years, having been 
continued in his office by James I. upon his 
accession. He died on the 1st of August, 
1605, and was buried at Eyworth, in Bed- 
fordshire, leaving large estates to several 
sons. Two families of baronets descended 
Arom him ; and the Lords Yarborough (better 
known by their assumed name of "Pelham) 
are in male descent from him. As chief jus- 
tice. Sir Edmund Anderson assisted officially 
at most of the state trials and important 
judicial proceedings of the period. He was 
a commissioner on the trials of Mary Queen 
of Scots ; of the several conspirators in the 
Babington plot in 1586 ; of Sir John Perrott, 
the lord deputy of Ireland, in 1592 ; and of 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1603 ; and he attended 
with the other judges in the House of Lords 
on the trials of the Earl of Arundel in 1589, 
and of the Earls of Essex and Southampton 
in 1600 ; but it does not appear that on 
any of these occasions he took a prominent 
part in the proceedings. He was also one 
of the special commissioners appointed for 
the trial of Davison on the charge of ex- 
pediting, without authority, the instrument 
for the execution of the Queen of Scots; and 
some of his biographers have censured the 
opinion imputed to him on that occasion, 
in saying liiat Davison had done *'justum 
sed non just^." But by the report of the 
case in the ^ State Trials," tbis expression is 
ascribed to the chief baron, Sir Roger Man- 
wood, and not to Sir Edmund Anderson. 

In his judicial conduct Anderson appears 
to have been in general moderate and correct 
He has been accused, indeed, of intemperance 
and unseemly violence in the proceedings 
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against the Puritans and other Protestant 
sectarians of those days. In particular, a 
letter written in 1596 describes him as ** using 
many oaths and reproachftil revilings on the 
bench" respecting the Brownists; and the 
same authority states, that on occasion of the 
trial of a clergyman at the assizes for omit- 
ting to read some of the prayers in the 
liturgy, ** Lord Anderson, standing up, bent 
himself towards him with a strange fierceness 
of countenance, called him * knave* often- 
times, and * rebellious knave,' with manifold 
reproaches besides," (Strype*s Aniuds,yoL iv. 
p. 367.) Much of this, however, may be 
imputed to the exaggeration of the writer, 
who was obviously an angry partisan; and in 
the numerous triids on state prosecutions in 
which Anderson was a judge, his language 
and demeanour were unexceptionable. 

In general it may be remarked, that the 
conduct of the judges in the reign of Eliza- 
beth displayed tar more dignity and respect- 
ability thim characterised their successors 
under the Stuarts. An instance of resistance 
by Anderson and the other judges of his 
court to the encroachment of the crown dis- 
plays judicial independence of so high a cha- 
racter as to deserve particular notice. In the 
year 1587, Elizabeth was prevailed upon to 
grant to a follower of the Earl of Leicester 
the office of making certain writs in the 
court of Common Pleas, together with the 
fees derived from this service, which had 
always belonged to the prothonotaries and 
clerks of the court by virtue of their offices ; 
and the queen ordered the judges of the court 
to admit her grantee accordingly. As the 
effect of this admission would have been to 
deprive the ancient officers of the profits 
of their freehold offices, the judges did not 
comply. Upon this, a letter under the sign 
manual was delivered to them, enjoining 
them forthwith to sequester the profits of the 
office until the right to appoint could be pro- 
perly decided. The judges considered that 
a sequestration of the profits would constitute 
a wrongful disseisin of the persons who 
claimed those profits as arising from their 
freehold. They, therefore, refused the se- 
questration. The consequence was a second 
letter under the sign manual, peremptorily 
requiring them on the first day of the en- 
suing term, to admit the queen s grantee to 
the use and profits of the office ; and this 
letter was delivered to the judges in the 
presence of the lord chancellor and the Earl 
of Leicester, who were commanded by the 
queen to receive the answer. The judges, 
after a short consultation, replied that ** they 
were desirous in all lawful points dutifuUy 
and humbly to obey her majesty, but that in 
this respect they could not do so without a 
violation of their oaths, which they were well 
assured that the queen would not command 
or require." Upon this refusal, the queen 
directed the lord chancellor, the chief 
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justice of the Queen's Bench, and the master 
of the Rolls to hear ftilly the reasons of the 
judges of the court of Common Pleas, and 
commanded her learned counsel to arg^ the 
point in support of her prerogative. But 
Anderson and his companions, idfter hearing 
the argument, adhered to their determination, 
saying, ** that they had no interest in the 
profits in question, which did not belong to 
the judges, but to the clerks and prothono- 
taries of the court ; and that if the latter were 
not by law entitled to them, they might by 
law be deprived of them. They avowed that 
they had not obeyed the queen's letters, not 
out of offence or disrespect to her majesty, 
but because the commauds therein contained 
were against the law of the land," as they 
showed by several precedents. The chan- 
cellor reported the reasons of the judges to the 
queen, with his own approbation of them, 
** which her mijesty, as I have heard (says 
Anderson, who relates the occurrence in his 
** Reports," voL L p. 152.), took in good part, 
and nothing more was done, or at least heard 
of by the judges in the matter, either in that 
or the following term, which moved them to 
think that notfajng more would come of it" 
If the position of the judges at this period is 
considered, as well as the temper of the 
queen, whose personal interest and feelings 
were thus directly opposed, this instance of 
judicial firmness will perhaps bear a com- 
parison with subsequent examples of the 
same virtue, which, being better known, have 
been the subject of exalted eulogy. 

Chief Justice Anderson was a profound and 
industrious lawyer ; and it is evident from 
the reports of proceedings in the court of 
Common Pleas in his time, that he was as- 
siduous in hh attendance and singularly ready- 
in the application of his great learning to the 
legal questions which were moved before him. 
Seijeant Fleetwood says, that ** he dispatched 
more orders, and answered more difficult 
cases in one forenoon, than were dispatched 
in a whole week in his predecessor's time." 
(Strype's Annals, voL iii. part i. p. 198.) 
Lloyd, however, who was nearly his con- 
temporary, says " He was a pure legist, that 
had little skill in the affairs of the world, 
always alleging a decisive case or statute on 
any matter or question, without that account 
of a moderate interpretation some circum- 
stances of things require, being so much the 
less useful as he was incompliant," {State 
Worthies, p. 803.) 

His " Reports," which were first published in 
1664, consist of notes of cases which occurred 
in different courts, taken for his own use 
when in practice at the bar, and after he be- 
came a judge. They have always been con- 
sidered as good authority in Westminster 
Hall, especially that portion of them which 
comprehends cases which came under his 
judicial consideration, and which are more 
circumstantial and instructive than those of 
p p 4 
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fiui earlier date. The collection of cases which 
are called '' Gouldsborough*s Reports" has 
heen ascrihod to Sir Edmund Anderson hy 
many of his biographers^ for no other ap- 
parent reason than that they chiefly consist 
•of his decisions. They were in truth com- 
piled by the person whose name they bear, 
and who was one of the prothonotaries of the 
court of Common Pleas at the period during 
which Anderson presided in that court. 
{Biographia Britannica ; Wood, Atherue Ox- 
onienses ; Lloyd, State Worthies ; Granger, 
Biographical History; English Baronetage^ 
Yol. iii. part ii. p. 428., part L p. 191.) 

D.J. 
ANDERSON, GEORGE. [Andeesen.] 
ANDERSON, JAMES, was bom on the 
45th of August, 1662. His father, the Rev. 
Patrick Anderson, was one of the nonguring 
clergymen who were persecuted during the 
reign of Charles II. and had been imprisoned 
in the state prison on the Bass Rock. James 
Anderson studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he took the degree of M.A, on 
the 27th of May, 1680. He chose the pro- 
fession of a writer to the signet ; and after 
an apprenticeship under Sir Hugh Paterson, 
was admitted a member of that society (a 
body of practising attorneys holding some 
peculiar privileges), on the 6th of June, 1691. 
He appears from his correspondence to have 
become intimate, at an early period, with 
Captain John Slezer, the author of the "The- 
atrum Scotise," whose antiquarian pursuits and 
disappointments so much resembled his own. 
Anderson first appeared as an author in 
1705. William Atwood, ex-chief justice of 
New York, had written a book called " The 
Superiority and direct Dominion of the im- 
perial Crown and Kingdom of England over 
the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland," in 
which he referred to Anderson as a voucher 
for the authenticity of certain charters on 
which he founded bis argument The char- 
ters in question are those well-known docu- 
ments supposed to have been forged by 
Harding the chronicler, of which no one 
now supports the authenticity. Atwood*6 
book created intense excitement in Scotland, 
and, unfortunately for him, he had referred 
to the authority of the very man who was 
roost capable of refuting him. Anderson pub- 
lished his ** Historical Essay, showing that the 
Crown and Kingdom of Scotland is imperial 
and independent" It is a clear and learned, 
and was at the time a conclusive criticism on 
the forged charters. So much light has been 
lately thrown upon the whole subject of the 
early connection between England and Scot- 
land by Sir Francis Palgrave, that little 
valuable instruction can be now obtained 
from Ander8on*s book, but it had the merit 
of clearing history of some falsehoods. It is 
a remarkable illustration of the influence of 
national prejudice, that he who was so acute 
in discovering forgeries against his country, 
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sanctioned a palpable forgery in the first deed 
inserted in his great collection of charters 
mentioned below. His own nation received 
Anderson's work with great enthusiasm. The 
Scottish Parliament voted him thanks and a 
sum of money, and Atwood's book was pub* 
licly burnt by the hangman. The assurances 
of support which he received on this occasion 
tempted him to give up his profession, and 
commence his ^eat undertaking — a collec- 
tion of fac-similes of Scottish charters and 
other muniments. It appears that before 
the union he had received a grant of three 
hundred pounds. In the last parliament held 
at Edinburgh his claims were brought for- 
ward by a committee, who reporte<l on the 
12th February, 1707, that they ** do pre- 
sume to give it as their humble opinion, 
that the said Mr. James Anderson has made 
as great advance in the said matter as the 
time and difficulty in the performance could 
permit, and that his learned industry in a 
matter so useful, undertaken on the re- 
commendation of parliament, deserves far- 
ther encouragement to enable him to sup- 
port the charge, and carry on the design 
uniformly, and with that beauty of execution 
which will be expected in a work begun by 
so great authority." 

It was found that besides the three hundred 
pounds voted to him he had spent five hun- 
dred and ninety pounds in his project The 
parliament recommended to' the queen the 
repayment of this sum and the advance of 
a thousand guineas to Anderson; and **in 
consideration of his good services to his 
country, and of the loss he suffers by the 
interruption of his employment in prosecuting 
the said work, do further recommend him to 
her majesty as a person meriting her gracions 
favour in conferring any office of trust upon 
him." It was a favourite practice of the 
Scottish parliament to vote sums of money 
to public benefactors, leaving them to collect 
the money as they best could. This was the 
principle on which the unfortunate Slezer 
had been dealt with. In Anderson's case 
there was not even a vote, for the Scottish 
parliament had met only to cease for ever, 
and he merely obtained a recommendation 
to a body on which his peculiar claims were 
likely to have little influence — the parlia- 
ment of Great Britam. 

Soon after the union, Anderson removed 
to London, where for many years his time 
was divided between the labours of com- 
pleting his project, and a series of unsuccessful 
efforts to get his claims attended to by go- 
vernment His MS. correspondence of that 
period, which the writer of this notice has at 
present before him, exhibits a sad series of 
fruitless exertions, hollow promises, and hopes 
over and over again excited to be as often de- 
stroyed. In Lockhart*s " Memoirs" (i. 371.), 
the following curious illustration is given of 
the disappointments he was subject to: — 
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" This gentleman, by his application to the 
subject of antiquities, having neglected his 
other affairs, and having in search after an- 
tient records come to London, allmost aU the 
Scots nobility and gentry of note recom- 
mended him as a person that highlie deserved 
to have some beneficiall post bestowed upon 
him ; nay, the queen herself (to whom he 
had been introduced, and who took great 
pleasure in viewing the fine sealls and 
charters of the antient records he had 
collected) told my Lord Oxford she desired 
something might be done for him; to all 
which his lordship's usuall answer was, 
that ther was no need of pressing him to 
take care of that gentleman, for he was thee 
man he designed, out of regard to his great 
knowledge, to distinguish in a particular 
manner. Mr. Anderson being thus put off 
from time to time for fourteen or fifteen 
months, his lordship at length told him that 
no doubt he had heurd that io his fine library 
he had a collection of the pictures of the 
learned both antient and modem, and as he 
knew none who better deserved a place there 
than Mr. Anderson, he .desired the favour of 
his picture. As Mr. Anderson took this for 
a high mark of the treasurer's esteem and 
a sure presage of his future favours, away he 
went and got his picture drawn by one of the 
best hands in London, which being presented 
was graciously received (and perhaps got its 
place in the library), but nothing ever more 
appeared of his lordship's favour to this gen- 
tleman, who having thus hung on and 
depended for a long time, at length gave 
himself no furder trouble in trusting to or 
expecting any favour from him ; from whence 
when any one was asked what place such or 
such a person was to get, the common reply 
was, a place in the treasurer's library." 

In Anderson's correspondence there is a 
letter of the 5th of February, 1709, in which 
his wife, in great alarm from a report that he 
had been attacked by robbers, says, '* I begg 
of you for the Lord's sake, if you would sa- 
tisfie your poor afflicted and grieved wife, to 
let me know the true matter, and if you have 
got any wounds, for it is taked here that you 
and Mr. Sample should be killed, and the rest 
drouned." This woman, who seems to have 
been illiterate and ill-tempered, was appa* 
rently a second wife left with the charge of 
the children of a previous marriage, of whom 
she makes a very bad report in her letters to 
their &ther« 

In 1715 Anderson received the appoint- 
ment of postmaster-general for Scotland, but 
he only retained it for a year and a half. It 
appears however, from a memorandum in his 
handwriting, that he continued to draw the 
salary of that office (two hundred pounds a 
year) in the form of a pension. In that 
memorandum, dated 1723, he states that of 
his outlay before the union, 140iL was still 
uncompensated ; and, crediting the govem- 
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ment with 1500^ (200L a year for seven 
years and a half), he states the balance due to 
him at 4202/. He had in the meantime made 
an attempt, through his friend and corre* 
spondent Sir Richard Steele, to relieve his 
embarrassments by selling his library to 
George II., but the negotiation failed. Mean* 
while, to the utmost of his available funds 
and credit, he proceeded with the execution 
of his plates. His work was in magnificence 
and costliness far beyond what the gentry of 
Scotland could in that day afford to patronise, 
while to Englishmen it offered few induce* 
ments. Among Anderson's papers, there 
has been found a prospectus, on which he at- 
tempted to obtain subscribers for his book, at 
two guineas a copy ; a desperate alternative, 
apparently to save him from ruin, as it is 
impossible that the work could have been 
published for double that sum. When it 
appeared, copies were sold at ftom ten to 
fifteen guineas. While the great object of 
his life thus remained uncompleted, he was 
enabled to publish " Collections relating to 
the History of Mary Queen of Scotland," 
4vols. 4to. 1724 — 1728 ; a collection of docu- 
ments well known to those who study the 
history of the period. The best testimonial 
to the honesty of this work is to be found in 
the attacks of Chalmers, who, taking up an 
opposite opinion on the question of Queen 
Mary's conduct, makes general charges of 
dishonesty against Anderson, but does not 
fortify them by specific instances. Anderson 
died in 1728. In the note-book of Wodrow 
the historian there is the following notice of 
his death : — " Worthy and learned Mr. James 
Anderson, of whom, last month, I hear died 
at London, April 3. last. If I do not forget, 
he was very well the day before, and had 
been out that evening walking in St James's 
Park, and came in very well at eleven of the 
clock. He took a kind of fainting, and went 
to bed, and died before two of the clock in the 
morning. It's well his collections are finished, 
just three or four days before his death." He 
had been compelled to pledge the plates of his 
" Diplomata," and in 1729 they were sold by 
auction for five hundred and thirty pounds* 
They were afterwards put into the hands of 
Ruddiman, by whom the long-contemplated 
work was published in 1739, with the title 
" Selectus Diplomatum et Numismatum Scotias 
Thesaurus, in duas Partes distributus: Priof 
SyUogen complectitur veterum Diplomatum 
sive Chartarum Regum et Frocerum Scotise, 
una cum eorum Sigillis, a Dnncano II. ad 
Jacobum I., id est, ab anno 1094 ad 1412. 
A^juncta sunt reliquorum Scotis et Magna) 
Britanniae Regum Sigilla, a prsdicto Ja- 
cobo I. ad nuperam duorum Regnorum in 
unum, anno 1707, Coalitionem ; item Charac- 
teres et Abbreviatnne in antiquis Codicibus 
MSS. Instrumentisque usitats. Posterior con* 
tinet Numismata tam aurea quam argentea 
singulorum Scotise Regum, ab Alexandre L 
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ad supradictam Regnomm Coalidoiiem per- 
petuR Serie deducta; subnezis quse reperiri 
poterant eorundem Regam Symbolis heroi- 
CIS." Ruddiman supplied a learned and ela- 
borate introduction to this magnificent vo- 
lume, which, both for its deep research, and 
the beauty of the engraved fac-similes, was 
long looked upon as an honour to Scotland. 
It is not precisely known how fiir Anderson 
left behind him materials for the Introduc- 
tion, but his papers show that his archaeologi- 
cal reading was liberal and profound. Chal- 
mers's Life of Ruddiman, 151 — 164. ; Maid- 
ment's Awdecta Scotica ; Catalogues of Scottish 
Writers, privately printed at Edinburgh, 1833; 
The Anderson Papers, MS., Advocates* Li- 
brary ; Works quoted in the text) J. H. B. 
ANDERSON, JAMES, a genealogical 
compiler, often confounded with the author of 
the ** Diplomata Scotise." The date of his 
birth is not known. He was a brother of 
Adam Anderson, the historian of commerce. 
He was for many years clergyman of the 
Presbyterian congregation in Swallow Street, 
Piccadilly, and was known among his own 
friends by the epithet " Bishop Anderson." 
He was chaplain to a lodge of free masons, 
and in 1723 he published ** The Constitutions 
of Free Masons," London, 8vo. In 1732 he 
published an enormous folio, called " Royal 
Genealogies ; or the Genealogical Tables of 
Emperors, Kings, and Princes, from Adam 
to these times ; in two parts. Part L 
begins with the chronological history of the 
world from the beginning of time to the 
Christian era, and then the genealogies of the 
earliest great families and most ancient sove- 
reigns of Asia, Europe, Africa, and America, 
down to Charlemain, and many of 'em down 
to these times. Part II. be^ns with the 
grand revolution of Charlemain, and carries 
on the royal and princely genealogies of 
Europe down to these times; concluding 
with those of the Britannic Isles." He states 
that the preparation of this work occupied 
seven years, and there are few instances of 
literary labour so unprofitably bestowed. The 
book IS a collection of all the fabulous and 
miraculous genealogies of all countries, show- 
ing that its author had profited little by the 
elucidations of Petau and Newton. There is 
another work by Anderson not mentioned in 
Watt's •♦ Bibliotheca," called " A Genealo- 
gical History of the House of Yvery in its 
different Branches of Y very, Luvel, Perceval, 
and Goumay," written under the eye and 
printed privately at the expense of the Earl 
of Egmont 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1742. It 
brought much ridicule on the author. It is 
not mentioned by Watt because of its being 
privately printed. Anderson was a sufferer in 
the South Sea scheme. The time of his 
death is not known. {GenilemojCs Magazine, 
liii. 41. ; Chambers's Biographical Dictionary 
of eminent Scotsmen; Works, as referred to.) 

J. H.B. 
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ANDERSON, JAMES, a writer on po- 
litical economy, agriculture, and natural 
science, and one of the founders of the 
Scottish system of husbandry, was bom in 
1739, at the village of Hermiston, in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. He lost his parents 
in early life, and at the age of fifteen took on 
himself the management of a farm which the 
fkmily had cultivated for several generations. 
His relations appear not to have intended 
that he should have a learned education, and 
his knowledge was almost all self-acquired. 
At the early age at which he commenced 
practical farming, he began to perceive the 
utility of a knowledge of chemistry to the 
agriculturist, and he somewhat surprised Dr. 
Cullen with the novel spectacle of a voung 
farmer attending the chemistry class m the 
university of Edinburgh, with a view to the 
pursuit of his profession. As he did not 
remain many years at Hermiston, he most 
have been a very young man when he intro- 
duced among the Slidlothian farmers the use 
of the small two-horse plough without wheels, 
now commonly known by the name of the 
Scotch plough. The use of this implement 
is perhaps the most conspicuous single ele- 
ment in the superiority of the agriculture of 
Scotland. When he left Hermiston, he took 
a long improving lease of a farm in Aber- 
deenshire, called Monkshili, consisting of 
thirteen hundred acres. The very fact of his 
thus operating upon soil so very different 
from that of Midlothian, that his mere prac- 
tical experience in that district could be of 
little use to him, shows how wide were his 
views of the application of science to agri- 
culture. In 1771 his first literary effort, 
called *^ Essays on Planting," appeared in 
Ruddiman's " Edinburgh Weekly Magazine." 
In 1776 he published a '* Practical Treatise 
on Chimneys ;" and in 1 777, " Essays relating 
to Agriculture and Rural Afi^irs," 3 vols. 8vo. 
The subjects of this last work were chiefly 
suggested by the local agricultural pecu- 
liarities of the district in which he lived. Its 
soil is thin, and rests on a granite basis. A 
great part of the surface is suited only for 
pasture, and much of it is totally useless. 
The removal of the masses of stone, the 
erection of strong and durable fences, and 
the liming of the land (an invaluable means 
of improvement in the northern districts of 
Scotland), are thus specimens of the class of 
sul^ects of which this work treats. It has 
still its practical value in Aberdeenshire, 
where agriculture has undergone little change 
since the work was published. Nearly con- 
temporaneously with this work he published 
several pamphlets and essays, the most im« 
portant of which probably is ** Observations 
on the Means of exciting a Spirit of Na- 
tional Industry," Edinburgh, 4to. 1777. In 
1780 he received the degree of LL.D. ftx>m 
one of the universities of Aberdeen. He 
had been married in 1 768 to Miss Seton, of 
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Moanie in Aberdeenshire, and having a 
large fiunily, he removed to Edinburgh in 

1783 for the sake of the education of his 
children. In that year he privately printed 
some remarks on the fisheries on the western 
coast and the isles of Scotland -which at- 
tracted the attention of government, and 
were the occasion of his being employed in 

1784 to make a practical survey of these dis- 
tricts, and report on their capabilities of 
improvement He was never remunerated 
for this service, though it is stated in his 
correspondence with Washington, printed in 
1800, that Pitt had promised a suitable re- 
compense, and had no better reason for with- 
holding it, than because he ** dared do so." 
The improvement of the fisheries on the 
western coast may be said to have been Dr. 
Anderson's fiivourite object. He was a 
strong advocate of the principles of forced 
protection and encouragement, with which 
almost all his expressed opinions on other 
branches of our national economy are at 
variance. Bentham, with whom he was on 
intimate terms, in vain endeavoured to dis- 
abuse him of this opinion. It appears, how- 
ever, that Anderson yielded so far to his 
friend*s remonstrances as to abstain from 
publishing the pamphlet written in 1783. ** I 
will own myself," says Bentham, "anxious 
that this pamphlet may never see the light, 
and that much more on account of your re- 
putation than your purse. There is really a 
combination among your friends — who are, 
indeed, very much your fHends,or they would 
never undertake so invidious a task — to 
strangle this unhappy bantling in its cradle." 
Anderson published the substance of his re- 
port to the government in 1785, with the title 
"An Account of the present State of the 
Hebrides and Western Coasts of Scotland ; in 
which an attempt is made to explain the cir- 
cumstances that have hitherto depressed the 
industry of the natives ; and some hints are 
suggested for encouraging the fisheries and 
promoting other improvements in those coun- 
tries." 8vo, 

In 1790 Dr. Anderson established in Edin- 
burgh a weekly periodical, called ** The Bee, 
or Literary Weekly Intelligencer ; consisting 
of original pieces, and selections from per- 
formances of merit, forei^ and domestic" 
On its title-page it is said to be "a work 
odcnlated to disseminate useful knowledge 
among all ranks of people at a small price," 
words which are of themselves a testimony 
how far the editor of "The Bee" was in 
advance of the opinions of his age. In this 
periodical the editor's favourite subjects na- 
turally predominate, but there is no depart- 
ment of pleasing or instructive literature 
which has not its share of attention ; and the 
essays on political economy and law reform 
were certainly not equalled by any other 
popular work of that time. " The Bee " was 
continued till 1794, and fills eighteen vo- 
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lumes. The opinions of Dr. Anderson were 
in favour of free political institutions, and 
both his own papers and those of his con- 
tributors fluently attacked the ^vemment 
of Pitt A series of contributions, called 
" Essays on the Political Progress of Great 
Britain," so far excited the displeasure of the 
government, that the sheriff of Edinburgh 
was directed to make investigations regal- 
ing them, with a view to a prosecution. 
Anderson refused to give up the name of 
the author, and stood forth as personally 
responsible for what he had published. He 
was a man, however, who was too much 
esteemed, and who had too many resources 
in his good character and high talents to be 
a promising subject for a government pro- 
secution, and the matter was carried no 
farther. Subsequently, an individual of the 
name of Callender, having had the audacity, 
for some malicious purpose, to charge Lord 
Gardenston, a judge of the court of session, 
with the authorship of these papers. Dr. 
Anderson thought it necessary to make it 
known that their real author was Callender 
himself. In 1797 Dr. Anderson removed to 
Isleworth, near London, where he spent a 
retired life in the bosom of his family, vary- 
ing his literary labours with occasional ex- 
pedients for the improvement of agriculture 
and floriculture. At this time he became a 
member of that brilliant circle of literary and 
political men by whom Lord Lansdowne was 
surrounded. In 1799 he commenced the pub- 
lication of a monthly periodical, called "Re- 
creations in Agriculture, Natural History, 
Arts, and Miscellaneous Literature," which 
was continued till 1802, and fills six octavo vo- 
lumes. It is beautifully printed, and contains 
many exquisite wood-cuts. Anderson seems to 
have been partial to elegant typography; and 
it is a common thing to meet with large paper 
copies of this and of some of his other works. 
The most valuable papers in the recreations 
were contributed by himself. The work has 
lately attracted considerable attention from 
the circumstance that the doctrine as to the 
origin of rent, afterwards promulgated by 
Mfdthus, West, and Ricardo, had been there 
fully developed by Anderson. The expo- 
sition is contained in an essay called "A 
comparative View of the Effects of Rent and 
of Tythe in influencing the Price of Com," 
contained in the thirtie& number of the " Re- 
creations," vol. V. p. 401^-428. In this essay, 
the principle that the portion of the value of 
the produce of land which goes to the pro- 
prietor in the form of rent, consists of the 
difference between the cost of raising produce 
on the more fruitful, and that of raising it on 
the less fruitful soils brought into cultivation, 
is clearly laid down, with a precision which 
no later political economist has surpassed. 
Anderson had promulgated the same theory 
at an earlier date in a tract now very rare» 
published by him in 1 777, called ** An Inquiry 
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into the Nature of the Corn Lavs, with a 
View to the Corn Bill proposed for Scotland." 
The passage containing this explanation of 
the theory is printed hy Mr. M*Culloch in 
his edition of Smith (1838), p. 453. Dr. An- 
4er8on*s first wife died in 1788, and in 1801 
he married a second wife who surrived him. 
He was a man of strong constitution and of 
temperate and healthy- hahits ; hut as he ad- 
vanced in life, the intensity of his literary 
labours hastened his death, which took place 
on the 1 5th of October, 1808. He has been 
affectionately remembered by his countrymen 
for his services in the promotion of their fine 
system of arable husbandry, and for his not 
less successful endeavours to turn their at- 
tention to the value of their vast mountain 
districts as pasture for sheep. His character 
is described by those who knew him as kind 
and generous, and his conversation as ani- 
mated and full of apt illustration. He had\i 
wide circle of personal friends among the 
eminent literary men of his age, and carried 
on an active correspondence with them, 
though he says of himself, ** You know that I 
would rather walk a dozen of miles than 
write a letter at any time ; and I always put 
it off till the last hour." He was a corre- 
spondent of the ** Gentleman's Magazine," and 
of various other periodical works, and con- 
tributed archsological papers to the Scottish 
Antiquaries* Society. His scientific inform- 
ation was wide and accurate. The article 
** Monsoon," which he wrote in the first edi- 
tion of the ** Encyclopedia Britannica," has re- 
ceived high praise from natural philosophers. 
His daughter, Mrs. Outram, still holds a pen- 
sion from government, w^hich is noticed in 
the report of the select committee on pensions, 
in 1838, as having been bestowed in consi- 
deration of her father's services. Among the 
more important of his works not already 
mentioned are — ** Observations on Slavery ; 
particularly with a View to its Effects on the 
British Colonies in the West Indies," Man- 
chester, 1789, 4to. "A general View of 
the Agriculture and Rural Economy of the 
County of Aberdeen : with Observations on 
the Means of its Improvement; chiefly drawn 
up for the Board of Agricidture," Edinburgh, 
1794, 8vo. " On an universal Character : in 
two Letters to Edward Home, Esq." Edin- 
burgh, 1795, 8vo. ** A practical Treatise on 
draining Bogs and swampy Grounds ; with 
cursory Remarks on the Originality of El- 
kington's Mode of Draining," 1797, 8vo. 
Some of his tracts, being anonymous, are not 
easily identified, and several of his works are 
very rare. In the " Gentleman's Magazine," 
as referred to below, there is a list of his works. 
There is a still more complete one in Watt's 
Bibliotheca ; but the best is in the " Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica." (Gent Mag. iTCxyiii. 1051 
—1054. ; Encyclopedia Britannica; Works of 
Jeremy Bentham, x. 127 — 129. 254 — 258. ; 
Books referred to above.) J. H. B. 
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ANDERSON, JAMES, M.D. and A.M.^ 
physician-genenil of the East India Com- 
pany's army at Madras. He was distin- 
guished for the zeal and ability with which 
he laboured for the purpose of increasing 
the productive resources of the British pos- 
sessions in Hindustan. His first published 
work on this subject was a series of fourteen 
letters to Sir Joseph Banks, who was then 
president of the {loyal Society, on the sub- 
ject of the cochineal insect which Dr. An-» 
derson had discovered at Madras. These 
letters were published at Madras in 1787» 
8vo. They give an account of the first dis- 
covery of an insect at Madras closely re- 
sembling the cochineal, and affording, when 
used in a similar manner, a dye of t£e same 
colour. The East India Company was thus 
induced to take up the subject, and plants of 
the cactus, the food of the cochineal insect^ 
were extensively cultivated in India. These 
plants were obtained from Canton, Manilla, 
the Isle of France, and also from the royal 
gardens at Kew, where the cochineal cactus 
had been for some time cultivated. It was 
found however that the native insect dis- 
covered by Dr. Anderson did not yield a 
permanent dye, and accordingly some insects 
brought by Captain Neilson from Brazil 
were introduced. They were first reared in 
a cactus garden or nopalry under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Anderson, and from thence 
the plants were distributed throughout the 
various districts of India. Although the East 
India Company spent large sums of money 
in endeavouring to introduce the rearing of 
the cochineal insect, it does not appear ta 
have answered, on account of the inferior 
quality of the insect procured from Brazil, 
and the Company has now offered a large 
reward for the successfid cultivation of the 
Mexican plant and insect, which obtains a 
higher price in the market. The letters of 
Dr. Anderson excited at the time great in- 
terest, and durinp^ the whole of his life he 
spent much time in endeavouring to improve 
and extend the production of cochineal in 
India. These letters were republished at 
Madras in 1788. In 1789 he published also 
at Madras several letters from various in- 
dividuals, giving details of the progress of 
the cultivation of the nopal, the native name 
of the cactus, and the rearing of the insect In 
1790 another series of letters was published, 
with the title, " Conclusion of Letters on the 
Subject of Cochineal," Madras, 8vo. 

Dr. Anderson having thus in one depart- 
ment turned his attention with a considerable 
measure of success to the productive capability 
of British India, pursued his inquiries with 
regard to the introduction of a variety of 
other useful productions. The result of these 
inquiries he published in a small volume at 
Madras in 1791, with the following title, 
which sufficiently, explains its contents : 
" Correspondence for the Introduction of 
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Cochineal Insects from America, the Varnish 
and Tallow Trees from China, the Discovery 
and Cultivation of White Lac, the Culture 
of Red Lac, and also for the Introduction, 
Cultivation, and Establishment of Mulberry 
Trees and Silk Worms, with a Description 
and Drawing of an improved Piedmontese Reel 
for the Manufacture of raw Silk, together 
with the Cultivation of the finest Cinnamon 
Trees of Ceylon, Indigo, and some other 
valuable Articles," 8vo. The cultivation of 
the mulberry tree for the purpose of rearing 
^ilk worms. Dr. Anderson prosecuted with 
great diligence, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his suggestions acted on with great 
vigour in various districts of the Madras 
presidency. In 1793 he published at Madras 
a number of letters on this and other sub* 
jects which he had sent to and received from 
various individuals both in Europe and Asia, 
with the title ** Some additional Letters, prin- 
cipally regarding the Cultivation of raw 
Silk and the Progress of the Italian Filature 
of the Coast of Coromandel," Madras. At 
subsequent periods Dr. Anderson published 
all his correspondence on points connected 
with the introduction and cultivation of 
plants which yielded articles of commerce 
adapted to the climate and soil of the various 
districts of Hindustan, and more particularly 
those of the Madras presidency. Amongst 
the principal of these may be mentioned the 
^ugar cane, the coffee plant, the American 
cotton, and the European apple. The follow- 
ing are the titles of these publications as 
the^ appeared:— ** Miscellaneous Conmiuni- 
cations. Madras." Containing letters fh>m 
the 13th of March, 1794, to the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1795. "An Account of the Im- 
portation of American Cochineal Insects into 
Jlindostan. Madras. 1795." 8vo. This tract 
gives an account of the introduction of the 
Brazil insects. "State of the Silk Manu- 
facture at Vellout and Panniwaddy. Madras. 
1795." "Communications from the Ist of 
October until the 12th of December, 1795." 
^'Letters," &c Madras, 1796. These are 
communications on the same subjects as the 
above, from July 17. to October 1. 1796. 
"Letters," &c Madras, 1796. From June 
to August 

Although the cultivation of cochineal in 
India, and the manufacture of silk in the 
Madras presidency, have not succeeded to 
the extent that was anticipated by Dr. An- 
derson, yet the greatest praise is due to him 
for the unwearied zeal which he exhibited 
in endeavouring to introduce amongst the 
British subjects of India branches of in- 
dustry that would have benefited them as 
well as the mother country. The want of 
•success, however, in the extensive production 
of silk and cochineal in India has arisen 
more from a want of attention to natural 
laws in the cultivation of the cactus and 
mulberry, and in the feeding and selection of 
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the insects, than to any want of capability in 
the climate and soil of India to produce 
these articles of conmierce. The failure in 
the production of such articles as these is 
the more to be regretted, as they are not 
only useful to the consumer, but would give 
a healthful and profitable occupation to the 
producer. This is not the case with all the 
introduced articles of cultivation in India. 
Unfortunately opium has succeeded beyond 
all expectation, and the consequence has been 
alike demoralising on the population en- 
gaged in its cultivation and on the infatuated 
consumers of this drug in other countries. ■ 

Dr. Anderson published the following 
works, the titles of which are taken from 
Watt, "Bibliotheca Britannica:"— 1. "An 
Attempt to discover such Minerals as corre* 
spond with the Classification of Cronstedt, 
and thus lead to a more extensive Knowledge 
of the Mineralogy of this Country (Coro* 
mandel). The Phctnix, 1797, p. 14—17. 80— 
84. 116, 117." 2. "Journal of the Establish- 
ment of Napal and Tuna for the Prevention 
or Cure of Scurvy, Dysentery, and Ulcers on 
Shipboard and Navigation; of Famine on 
Shore, Madras, 1808." 

Dr. Anderson was a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, of the American 
Philosophical Society, and a member of the 
Society of Planters at St Helena. We have 
not been able to ascertain precisely the time 
of his death. His name disappears from the 
list of officers of the medical establishment 
at Fort St George, of which he was the first 
member for some years, in 1810. In Dodwell 
and Miles's list of the officers of the medical 
establishments of India, James Anderson is 
recorded as having died August 5. 1809, 
having been appointed assistant-surgeon in 
1765, surgeon in 1786, and a member of the 
medical board in 1800. (Anderson's Letters, 
^c. in the British Museum Library ; Royle*9 
Esaay on the productive Besourcea of India,) 

£ L. 

ANDERSON, JOHANN, burgomaster of 
Hamburg, and author of a description of Ice* 
land, Greenland, and Davis Straits, was bom 
in Hamburg on the 14th of March, 1674. 
His father, a wealthy merchant of Swedish 
origin, bestowed great care on the education 
of his son, who was originally destined to the 
church, but ultimately permitted to adopt the 
legal profession. Young Anderson obtained 
at an early age the reputation of a good Greek 
and Latin scholar, and an accomplished ma* 
thematician. 

In 1695 he was sent to the university of 
Halle, which had been opened the preceding 
year. His teachers were satisfied with hii 
progress in his legal studies. The favourite 
pursuits of the hours left at his own disposal 
were languages (of which he mastered the 
French, English, and Italian), civil and na* 
tural history, and the antiquities of the law 
and language of Germany. He received the 
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degree of doctor of laws at Leyden on the 
8th of August, 1697, hayiug previoasly held 
a dJBpuiatioD, ** De Juramento Zenoniano." 

The year before he entered the univerBity 
of Halle, Anderson visited the most remark- 
able towns and mines of Saxony. In 1697 
he made a tour through Holland, in which he 
contracted an intimacy with Leeuwenhoeck 
and Musschenbroek, and Tisited the Hague 
during the negotiations which preceded the 
peace of Ryswick. 

On his return to Hamburg (his fkther had 
died in 1797) he began to practise as an ad- 
Tocate, soon obtained the confidence of the 
public, and was well employed. On the 18th 
of October, 1702, he was elected secretary to 
the council ; on the 19th of Noyember, 1708, 
syndic ; on the 5th of February, 1723, he 
was chosen one of the burgomasters, and be- 
came senior burgomaster in 1732, an office 
which he continued to fill till his death on the 
Sdof May, 1 743. Anderson was twice married : 
by his first wife (who died in 1700) he had 
only one daughter, who died an infant ; by the 
second, ten <£Lughters and one son, of whose 
literary acquirements his father's biographer 
speaks in high terms. 

During the fifteen years that he filled the 
office of syndic, Anderson was repeatedly 
engaged in important negotiations. In Au- 
gust, 1711, he was sent on an embassy to 
Frederic IV. of Denmark ; in the course of 
the same month he concluded, in the name of 
the Hanse Town, Hamburg, a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation with the ministers of 
Brandenburg, Wolfenbiittel, and Hanover ; 
in 1713 he represented his native city at the 
Congress of Utrecht ; in 1 7 1 5 he was a mem- 
ber of the embassy fh>m Hamburg to Louis 
XIV. The death of Louis prolonged and 
complicated the negotiations which were the 
olgect of the embassy, and it was not till 
the 27th of September, 1716, that a treaty of 
commerce between France and Hamburg was 
concluded. So high did the reputation of 
Anderson stand as a statesman in the north 
of Germany, that George I. made strenuous 
and repeated efforts to induce him to enter 
his service when he ascended the throne of 
Great Britain. This and a similar invitation 
from Duke August Wilhelm, of Brunswick, 
Anderson declined : he preferred being bur- 
gomaster of Hamburg to being servant of a 
prince. 

AH these diplomatic employments, and the 
still more laborious and unintermitting do- 
mestic business of the republic, did not pre- 
vent Anderson's finding time for literary and 
scientific pursuits. Even during his juvenile 
excursion through Saxony, he kept a journal 
which showed that natural history and statis- 
tics had already charms for him. His intimacy 
with Leeuwenhoeck and Musschenbroek, 
during his visit to Holland in 1697, matured 
his taste for natural history. After the peace 
of Utrecht, he travelled through the greater 
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part of Holland and Switzerland ; his vo- 
luminous journals bear testimony to the atten- 
tion with which he examined all the libraries, 
cabinets of natural history, manufactures, &c, 
that came in his way. During his prolonged 
residence in Paris in 1714 — 1716, the anti- 
quarian tastes he had cultivated at college 
appear to have influenced the selection of his 
associates. The Benedictines Montfaucon 
and De la Rue were his most fluent com- 
panions, but he also cultivated the friendship 
of Cassini, Jussieu, Reaumur, Geoffrey, and 
Fontenelle. "While in Paris he made a col- 
lection of one thousand select impressions 
from the gems in the royal cabinet After 
his return home with this acquisition, he 
began to collect a cabinet of natural historjr, 
to enrich which he spared no expence. His 
literary correspondence was extensive. Eckart 
acknowledges important contributions to his 
etymological dictionary from Anderson ; and 
Leibnitz, in many of his letters, speaks in high 
terms of Anderson's acquirements. 

It is as an accomplished publicist, as a fine 
specimen of the wealthy magistrate of the 
Hanse Towns in the eighteenth century, that 
Anderson is to be regarded — not as an author. 
He printed nothing of his own during his 
life, and only one of his works has found its 
way to the press since his death. He com- 
pleted and superintended the publication of 
Gerard Meyer's Glossary of the old Saxon 
tongue (" Glossarium LingusB veteris Sax- 
onies"). There were found among his 
papers after his death — 1. " Glossarium Teu- 
tonicum et AUemanicum," containing ex- 
planations of words used by writers of the 
middle ages. 2. A commentary on Heineccius' 
law of the Germanic empire (** Observationes 
Juris Germanici, ad ductum Elementorum 
Juris Germanici beati Heineccii ") , which con- 
tains much curious information reelecting the 
legal antiquities of Germany. 3. Valuable 
collections, illustrative of feudal law, and the 
public and statutory law of Hamburg. — The 
account of Greenland, Iceland, and Davis 
Straits, by which Anderson's memory has 
been preserved beyond the limits of the town 
which was the principal scene of his activity, 
was published in 1746, with a sketch of his 
life prefixed : it is entitled ** Herm Johann 
Anderson, I. IT. D. und weyland ersten Biir- 
germeister der freyen Kayserlichen Reich- 
stadt Hamburg, Niichrichten von Gronland 
und der Strasse Davis zum wahren Nutzen 
der Wissenschaft und der Handlung." Ham- 
burg, 1 746, 8va It is an unpretending account 
of the information which the author had col- 
lected regarding these countries from the 
narratives of sailors and others with whom 
he had opportunities of conversing. ' A tone 
of deep religious feeling and kindliness runs 
through and gives a cluurm to the whole. A 
Danish translation appeared in 1748 ; a 
French one in 1764. Horrebow has cor- 
rected many errors into which Anderson 
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had been led by his infonnants respecdng 
Iceland. (Life prefixed to the German edi- 
tion of Anderson's account of Iceland, &c. ; 
Jocher, AUffemeine* GeUhrten Lexicon^ and 
Adelung's Supplement) W. W. 

ANDERSON, REV. JOHN. Of the 
early life of this eminent Scotch Presbyterian 
minister very little is known, except that he 
was bom in 1671, and was educated at St. 
Andrew's, where he took the degree of M. A. 
He was preceptor to John Campbell, second 
duke of Argyll ; and in one of his works 
he states that he had resided in Edinburgh 
for twenty-five years in early life. He ap- 
pears to have been at one time a school- 
master, as ** Curat Calder," one of his literary 
opponents, upbraids him with having been 
^ an old p^lantic dominie, teaching hoc 
data** In 1704 Anderson became mmister 
of Dumbarton, and while there he began 
to publish the controversial works by which 
he is chiefly known. One of the earliest 
of these, 1. ** A Dialogue between a Curat 
and a Countreyman concerning the English 
Service or Common Prayer Book of Eng- 
land," was printed at Glasgow, in quarto, in 
1710 or 1711. In this work he endeavours 
to prove that the liturgy which was used in 
Scotland for some years after the establish- 
ment of the Protestant religion, was not the 
English liturgy, but the liturgy used by the 
English church at Geneva ; in opposition to 
those episcopalians who, having recently in- 
troduced the English liturgy into their 
church service, were anxious to give it every 
possible sanction. Of the latter party was 
Mr., afterwards Bishop, Sage, who asserted 
the early use of the English liturgy in 
Scotland in his *' Fundamental Charter of 
Presbytery examined." Very soon after, 
Anderson published, 2, a •* Second Dia- 
logue" on the same subject, in which the 
opmions of South, Beveridge, Hammond, and 
Burnet are opposed, while it is avowed that 
" there is hardly any thing of importance 
which is not said in the very words of the 
writers of the other side." These were fol- 
lowed by, 3. " A Letter ftom a Countrey- 
man to a Curat," which drew forth several 
answers, one of which, written by the Rev. 
Robert Calder, an Episcopalian, was replied 
to by Anderson in a pamphlet, 4. entitled, 
•* Curat Calder Whipt*' 5. He shortly after 
published ** A Sermon preached in the Churoh 
of Ayr at the Openmg of the Synod, on 
Tuesday, the 1st of April, 1712," which was 
printed, in quarto, by Ihe desire of the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr. 6. In 1714 appeared, 
in quarto, the work for which Anderson is 
chiefly known, " A Defence of the Church 
Government, Faith, Worship, and Spirit of 
the Presbyterians, in answer to a Book en- 
titled * An Apology for Mr. Thomas Rhind.'" 
About the commencement of the year 1717, 
Anderson was invited by the people of Glas- 
gow to become one of the ministers of that 
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place ; but, as appears by the letters of 
Wodrow, printed in the memoir prefixed to 
Bums's edition of his ** History of the Suffer- 
ings of the Church of Scotland," pp. xxii. and 
XXV., his appointment was violently opposed 
by the ministers t)f Glasgow, who appear to 
have been incensed against him by some se- 
vere remarks which he had made upon them 
in a letter addressed to Walter Stewart of Par- 
dovan, which was published in 1717. After 
some sharp controversy in the synod, his 
appointment was carried, and in 1720 he re- 
moved to Glasgow, where he became minister 
of the North-west, or Ram's Horn, Church.* 
In the same year he published, 7. his ** Let- 
ters upon the Overtures of the Commission 
of the General Assembly concerning Kirk 
Sessions and Presbyteries," in 12mo. ac- 
cording to Chambers, or 8va according to 
Watt's *< Bibliotheca Britannica." The sub- 
ject was, he observes, the most melancholy 
one he ever wrote upon, since it was devoid 
of the pleasure which accompanied the duty 
of attacking the prelatic adversaries of his 
church ; and this partook more of the cha- 
racter of a civil war than the controversy in 
which he had previously taken part. These 
letters, though on an ephemeral subject, con- 
tain, like his other controversial writings, 
much curious historical information, and a 
considerable share of satire ; but it is to be 
regretted that, while he showed himself well- 
versed in theological literature, he often in- 
dulged in intemperate lan^age. He wrote 
many pamphlets not mentioned above, but 
they are mostly of a temporary or local in- 
terest only. Chambers observes that the 
precise date of Anderson's death is not ascer- 
tained, but that, as his successor was ap- 
pointed in 1723, it is evident that he did 
not long survive his removal to Glasgow ; it 
is, however, stated in the other work re- 
ferred to below, that he died in 1720. The 
monumental inscription erected by his grand- 
son, of whom an account is given hereafter, 
styles him " a pious minister and an elo- 
quent preacher, a defender of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and a man of wit and learn- 
ing ; " and it adds that ** he lived in the 
reigns of Charles II., James II., William III., 
Anne, and George L" (Chambers's Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen; 
Scottish Biographical Dictionary, by Scoto- 
Britannicus, 12mo. Edinburgh, 1822.) 

J. T. S. 

ANDERSON, JOHN, professor of natural 

philosophy in the university of Glasgow, was 

bom at Roseneath, Dumbartonshire, in the 



• The fnscrlptlon to his memory, put up by order of * 
his grandson. Professor Anderson, states that he was 
minister of this church in 172U; but Chambers savs 
that, according to M*Ure, it was not founded till 1721, 
nor finished for '* a vear or two thereafter." l*he ano. 
nymous " Scottish Biographical Dictionary *' referred 
to in the Iht of authorities at the close of the arllclo 
states that Anderson removed f^om Dumbarton to 
Glasgow in 1716^ 
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year 1726, and was the eldest son of the Rev. 
James Anderson, minister of that place, and 
grandson of the Rev. John Anderson, tutor to 
the Duke of ArgylL Having lost his father 
in early life, he was educated under the care 
of an aunt named Turner, who was widow 
of a minister at Stirling ; and during his 
residence in that town, he became an officer 
in a burgher corps formed to support govern- 
ment during the rebellion of 1745-6. An- 
derson subsequently became a student in the 
university of Glasgow, where, in 1756, he 
was appointed professor of Oriental languages. 
In 1760 he was removed to the chair of phy- 
sics, or natural philosophy, an appointment 
much more congenial to his peculiar talents 
and inclinations. At the time when the 
second professorship was conferred upon him, 
Anderson was residing at Toulouse in 
France. He entered upon the duties of his 
office with enthusiastic ardour ; and in ad- 
dition to the ordinary engagements of the 
professorship, which he performed in a man- 
ner that entitles him to honourable dis- 
tinction, he devoted much attention to the 
practical application of science, and visited 
the workshops and manufactories of Glasgow, 
imparting to the artizans such scientific 
knowledge as might be applicable to their 
respective occupations, and deriving from 
them, in return, a valuable fund of experi- 
mental and practical information. It has 
been observed that the most estimable char 
racteristic of Professor Anderson, and one 
which, from its greater rarity, was even more 
meritorious in his time than at the present 
day, was a liberal benevolence in regard to 
general instruction. This feeline prompted 
him to establish, in addition to his ordinary 
class, which was strictly mathematical, one 
for the instruction of the working classes, and 
of other persons whose pursuits or inclina- 
tions did not allow them to pass through a 
regular course of academical study. He met 
this, which he styled his anti-toga class, twice 
a week during the session, to the end of his 
life ; and he rendered his lectures, which he 
delivered extempore, highly attractive by 
illustrative experiments, by an easy and 
graceM style, and by the frequent intro- 
duction of appropriate anecdotes. It is re- 
lated, as an illustration of his liberal good 
sense and disregard of unnecessary formsdity, 
that he immediately acceded to a suggestion 
offered by a mechanic, who had scarcely time 
to change his dress between the hour of 
leaving his employment and that of opening 
the class, that operatives should be allowed to 
attend the lectures in their working-dress. 

Anderson was distinguished by a sturdy 
independence of character, and an ardent 
love for civil and religious liberty. The 
former led him to repay his aunt the expenses 
of his education, with interest, as soon as his 
appointment in the university enabled him to 
do so ; and the latter made him a highly in- 
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terested spectator of the earlier struggles of 
the French revolution. Ever after his as* 
sistance in the defence of Stirling against 
the troops of the young Pretender, he dis- 
played a liking for military science ; and 
among other applications of his skill in this 
department, he planned the fortifications 
which were erected for the defence of 
Greenock against the French captain Thurot, 
which have been removed to make way for 
the extension of the town. He also made 
experiments upon various kinds of projectiles, 
and contrived a cannon in which the recoil 
was counteracted by the condensation of air 
in the carriage. Having failed in his attempts 
to attract the attention of the British govern- 
ment to this invention, Anderson took his 
model to Paris in 1791, and presented it to 
the National Convention, who placed it in 
their hall, inscribing it ^ The gift of Science 
to Liberty." While in France he had a six- 
pounder made from his model, with which he 
made several experiments in the neighbour* 
hood of Paris, in the presence, among others, 
of Paul Jones, who considered that such a 
gun would be very useful for firing from the 
round-tops and poops of vessels of war, and 
also in landing troops from boats. During^ 
this visit, Anderson took a lively interest in 
political transactions, and he witnessed the 
return of Louis XVI. from his intercepted 
flight, and took part in the subsequent cere- 
mony of administering to him the oath of 
fidelity to the constitution. The Emperor of 
Germany had, about this time, drawn a mili- 
tary cordon along the frontier of France, in 
order to prevent the introduction of French 
newspapers into Germany j and this led 
Anderson to suggest a plan, which was put 
in practice, for conveying newspapers and 
manifestoes, by attaching Uiem to small bal- 
loons of oiled paper inflated with gas, which 
were despatched whenever the wind was fa- 
vourable. 

The opinions of Anderson led him gene^ 
rally to take the popular side in controverted 
questions at the university, and prevented 
him from being on the best of terms with 
some of his brother professors. He took an 
active part with the students in a dispute 
respecting the election of their rector ; and, 
in another dispute about the mode of keeping 
the college accounts, he commenced, but lost,- 
an action against his brethren ; but it was 
proved, some years afterwards, that mal- 
administration had existed to so serious an 
extent as to occasion a loss of 10,U0ul to the 
funds of the college. 

The principal, if not the only work pub- 
lished by Anderson in connection with his 
&vourite studies, was a valuable book entitled 
" Institutes of Physics," • which made its 

* Owing to a curious mistake, in a very brief notice 
of Professor Anderson in tlie" Bioffraphie Unlversclle,'* 
the title of this work is converted into *' Institutions de 
Midecinet" and the author is styied a physician. 
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first appearance in 1786, and went through 
five editions within the next ten years. He 
wrote many articles for periodical publica- 
tions, and a paper entitled ** Observations 
upon the Roman antiquities lately discovered 
between the Forth and the Clyde," which was 
published in the appendix to General Roy's 
** Military Antiqmties of the Romans in 
Britain," in 1793, and was printed separately 
by Andrew Foulis, in 1800, as a quarto 
pamphlet. An important collection of Roman 
remains found in the neighbourhood of the 
wall of Antoninus, was procured for the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, principally through his 
activity and influence. In the memoir of 
Anderson published in 1825, in the " Glas- 
gow Mechanics' Magazine," which was the 
first of any extent that ever appeared, it is 
stated that about the time of the exhibition of 
his gun at Paris, he translated his Essays on 
War and Military Instruments into French, 
and distributed several copies in Paris ; but 
we are not informed whether they were ever 
published in English. 

Professor Anderson died on the 1 3th * of 
January, 1796, in the seventieth year of his 
age, and the forty-first of his professorship ; 
and by his will, made a few months pre- 
viously, he bequeathed the whole of his philo- 
sophical apparatus, museum, library of books 
and manuscripts, household Aimiture, and 
effects, to eighty-one trustees, for the forma- 
tion and support of an educational establish- 
ment, by means of which the inhabitants of 
Glasgow should continue to e^joy those ad- 
vantages which he had so anxiously pro- 
moted during his life. Shortly after Ander- 
son's death, 3ie trustees proceeded to carry 
out his plan as far as was practicable, and to 
open a public subscription in aid of the funds 
bequeathed; and on September 21. 1796, 
they elected Dr. Thomas Gamett, professor 
of natural philosophy, that science being, 
according to Anderson's will, to be taught in 
preference to all others. On the 21st of June, 
1797, the institution was incorporated by what 
is termed ** a seal of cause," with the usual 
privileges of a body corporate. According 
to the fbunder*s design, the institution was to 
consist of four colleges, for arts, medicine, 
law, and theology, respectively; and each 
college was to have nine professors, of whom 
the eldest should be the president or dean. 
In addition to the more scientific course of 
instruction, he also prescribed a popular il- 
lustration of the science of physics, in which 
it is deemed sufficient to instruct the students 
in general results, without leading them 
through the minutise of mathematical demon- 
stration and deduction. The funds proving 
inadequate for so extensive a plan, the insti- 

» On page S. of an octavo pamphlet, with which we 
have been favoured by a Glasgow correspondent, en- 
titled a •* View of the Constitution and History of An- 
derson's Institution," the 12th is given as the date of 
bis death ; but the above date appears on page 14. of 
the same pamphlet, and in other authorities. 
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tntion was commenced with a single course 
of lectures on natural philosophy and che- 
mistry by Dr. Gamett ; and this course was 
attended by nearly a thousand persons of 
both sexes. Dr. Gamett removed, in 1800, 
to the Royal Institution in London, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Birkbeck, who, in addition 
to the labours of his predecessor, introduced a 
familiar course of philosophical instruction 
for five hundred operative mechanics, free of 
all expense. Since that time the establish- 
ment has been gradually extended nearer 
and nearer to the original design, and has 
been productive of an amount of public be- 
nefit which entitles its founder to the most 
honourable remembrance. In the memoir 
above alluded to, it is observed that, without 
any intention to detract from the well-de- 
served fame of Dr. Birkbeck, it is impossible 
to dispute ** that Professor Anderson, at a 
time when education, all but the mere ele- 
ments of reading and writing, was confined 
to those who had the means of going through 
a course of college education, broke through 
exbting prejudices, and opened the temple of 
science to the hard-labouring mechanic, and 
the hitherto despised artificer." 

Anderson had the academical degree of 
A.M., and was a fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, and of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and member of 
several other scientific associations. He was 
buried on the 16th of January, in the Ram's 
Horn church-yard, Glasgow, where inscrip- 
tions were erected by his direction for him- 
self and his grandfather, who had been the 
first minister of that church. A portrait of 
him is prefixed to the third volume of the 
"Glasgow Mechanics' Magazine." (Glasgow 
Mechanics' Magazine, vol. iii. ; Chambers's 
Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ; 
View of the Constitution and History of An- 
derson*s Institution.} J. T. S. 

ANDERSON, JOHN, of DowhiU, or 
Dovehill, Glasgow, was descended from a 
family which haid held a high rank among the 
magistracy of Glasgow from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. He early devoted 
his talents and influence to the cause of his 
persecuted church, and suffered much by fines 
and imprisonment. Wodrow relates, that on 
the 28th of June, 1677, he was brought be- 
fore the committee of public affairs, to whom 
he voluntarily acknowledged having for some 
years deserted his own church at Glasgow, 
and attended the ministrations of the ** in- 
dulged," or tolerated nonconformists, by one of 
whom he had had a child baptized ; and, as he 
refused to engage to hear his parish minister, 
he was fined five hundred pounds sterling, 
and in default of payment committed to the 
Edinburgh Tolbooth, where he was detained 
until the following October, when the council 
ordered him to be liberated on payment of 
two thousand pounds Scots. In 1678 Ander- 
son was again imprisoned for a short time,ou 
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occaBion of a falae rumour that an inaiirrec- 
tion ^as contemplated hy the persecuted 
Presbyterians ; and on the 25th of July, 
1683, he, m company with many others, was 
once more indicted and sent to prison on a 
charge of rebellion and other treasonable 
crimes. He held a prominent place among 
the burgesses in the convention of estates at 
Edinburgh, when they offered the crown of 
Scotland to William and Mary, and his name 
appears among the signatures to the public 
deeds on that occasion. Anderson repre- 
sented Glasgow in the first parliament after 
the revolution, and took an active part in the 
committees on matters of trade and com- 
merce. He was also provost of Glasgow 
several times, between 1689 and 1704. 
(Wodrow's History of th^ Suffermgs of the 
Church of Scotland, edited by Bums, ii. 360. 
387. iii. 466.) J. T. S. 

ANDERSON, JOHN, M.D., a physician 
who practised for some years at Kingston-on- 
Thames, and subsequently became physician 
to the general sea-bathing infirmary at Mar- 
gate, where he died in June, 1804, at an ad- 
vanced age. He wrote, 1. An Inaugural 
Dissertation, *'De Scorbuto," which was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1772. 2. '* An Essay 
on Evacuations," which was first published, 
as an octavo pamphlet, in 1786, at London ; 
again in 1787, enlarged, and entitled, ** Me- 
dical Remarks on natural, spontaneous, and 
artificial Evacuation," in the same form ; and 
again in 1788, in duodecimo, with further 
revisions and additions. This is called the 
second edition, though it was really the third, 
probably because it was the second under the 
same title. The preface speaks of the very 
favourable reception of the work, and shows 
that Anderson removed firom Kingston to 
Margate some time between May, 1787, and 
April, 1788. In 1795 he published, 3. " A 
practical Essay on the good and baid effects 
ofSea-water and Sea-bathing," which forms 
an octavo pamphlet (^GentUmatCa Magazine, 
Ixxiv. 978. ; Works, as above.) J. T. S. 

ANDERSON, JOHN, surgeon, of Ha- 
milton, Lanarkshire, eldest son of James 
Anderson, supervisor of excise at Oban, was 
bom June 6. 1789, at Gilmerton House in 
the county of Mid-Lothian. In 1813 he was 
admitted a licentiate of the Edinburgh Royal 
College of Surgeons ; and soon afterwards, 
by the interest of the Duke of Hamilton, he 
was appointed first surgeon to the royal 
Lanarkshire militia. He subsequently settled 
at Hamilton, where he had a Urge practice. 
He devoted his leisure to genealogical pur- 
suits, and published, in 1825, ** Historical 
and Genealogical Memoirs of the House of 
Hamilton,'* to which he added a supplement 
in 1827. He intended to publish also a sta- 
tistical account of Lanarkshire, and a history 
of the Robertsons of Struan, but was pre- 
vented by death. He died December 24th, 
1832, in consequence of excessive fatigue in 
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attending patienta suffering under cholera. 

(Chambers's Biographical Dictionary of End* 

nent Scotsmen, iv. 477.) J. T. S. 

ANDERSON, LARS. [Andrxle, Lau- 

RBNTIUS.] 

ANDERSON, PATRICK, a physician 
who lived during the seventeenth century. 
He wrote a small book, called ** The colde 
Spring of Kinghome Craig, his admirable 
and new tryed Properties, so &r foorth as 
yet are found trae by experience," Edinburgh, 
4to. 1618. This is a very animated descrip- 
tion of the numerous virtues of a medicinal 
well near the village of Kinghom, in Fife- 
shire. He wrote a^ " Grana angelica ; hoc 
est, Pilularum higus Nominis insignis Utilitas, 
quibus etiam accesserunt alia qusedam pau- 
cula de durioris Alvi Incommodis propter 
MaterisB Cognitionem, ac vice Supplement! 
in fine ac^uncta," Edinburgh, 12ma 1635. 
This little book is so very rare that there are 
not perhaps above three or four copies of it 
extant. The medicine which it describes has 
had a very different fate. Anderson's pills 
are still a well known popular medicine in all 
parts of Scotland. The privilege of vending 
them by ancient patent still exists in the 
individual who has succeeded to the right, 
and they are sold at an old house in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, which has a decayed 
portrait of Anderson hanging over the door. 
They are mild aperients. In his book An- 
derson disclaims the merit of inventing them, 
and says he brought the prescription from. 
Venice. He wrote a history of Scotland in 
three volumes folio, which is preserved in MS. 
in the Advocates* Library. It is entitled '* The 
Historic of Scotland since the Death of James 
the First, where Boetius left off, untill the 
Death of King James the Sext of happie 
Memorie, cairfullie and most fathfiillie col- 
lected and digested into 6 Bookes." J. H. B. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT, M.D., a Uterary 
critic and biographer, was bom at Camwath 
in Lanarkshire, on the 7th of January, 1750. 
He received a classical education under Ro« 
bert Thomson, master of Lanark school, who 
had married a sister of Thomson the poet. 
He wss destined by his mother, who became 
a widow when he was only nine years old, 
for the church ; but after having gone through 
part of the prescribed course of ecclesiastical 
instruction at Edinburgh, he found that his 
taste was in a different direction, and he 
studied medicine. His first literary effort 
was the publication, in 1773, of a collection 
of poems by James Grmme, a fellow -student 
of his own who had entered life with similar 
prospects, but who had early been cut off by 
consumption. These poems never acquired 
any reputation, but Anderson again exhibited 
his affectionate zeal for his early companion's 
fame by inserting them in his edition of the 
" British Poets." He became surgeon to the 
dispensary of Bamborough Castle in North- 
umberland, where he married, in 1777, the 
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daughter of Mr. Grey of Alnwick, a re- 
lation of Sir Charles, afterwards the first 
Earl Grey. After having practised for a 
short time as a physician in Alnwick, he 
removed to Edinburgh in 1784, discontinued 
the pursuit of his profession, and gave all 
his time to literature. He was fbr some 
years occupied in preparing his edition of 
the " British Poets," of which the first vo- 
lume was publish^ in 1792, and the last 
(the series consisting of fourteen volumes) in 
1807. This collection contains the works 
of fiirty-nine poets not given in Johnson's 
collection. In the case of the minor poets, 
the editor does not profess to give their com- 
plete works. Attached to the works of each 
poet there is a prefiEUse ** Biographical and 
critical," containing a laborious and well- 
digested memoir. The life prefixed to the 
poetical works of Johnson was afterwards 
enlarged by the author, and as ^ The Life of 
Samuel Johnson, with critical Observations 
on his Works," went through several editions. 
This work contains some curious notes by 
Bishop Percy, and other valuable illustrative 
matter; but, as might naturally have been 
expected, the book has sunk before the 
superior claims to attention held out by 
Bo8well*s work. A less elaborate, but per- 
haps on the whole more valuable, memoir 
written by Dr. Anderson is **The Life of 
Tobias Smollett, M.D., with critical Observa- 
tions on his Works," Edinburgh, 8vo. 1803. 
This work also went through several editions, 
and as the best history of a man of genius 
whose life had been so strangely checkered, 
it could not fail to be interesting, though 
perhaps it might have been more so, if the 
author had possessed more sympathy with 
the erratic character of his subject. In 
1820 he edited the ** Works of John Moore, 
M.D.," prefixing a "Memoir of his Life 
and Writings." Dr. Anderson died at Edin- 
burgh on the 20th of February, 1830, after 
having completed his eightieth year. He 
had gathered round him a large circle of 
literary friends in his old age. He was a 
kind friend to younger literary aspirants, 
and as an illustration of the feeling he thus 
created, it may be mentioned that Thoma« 
Campbell dedicated to him the first edition 
of the " Pleasures of Hope." {Encyc. Brit; 
Works, as referred to.) J. H. B. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT, was bom at 
Carlisle on February 1. 1770. He was 
the youngest of nine children, and his pa- 
rents being poor, he received the rudiments 
of education at a charity school At the age 
of ten he was taken from school to assist in 
the support of an aged and infirm father. 
His first employment was under his brother, 
a caHco-printer, but, having a taste for draw- 
ing, he was afterwards apprenticed to a pat- 
tern drawer. The last five years of his time 
were spent in London, where he suffered much 
wretchedness from the villany of his master, 
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who confined him for some months to a mi- 
serable garret From his earliest years, he 
had a love of poetry, which he traced to an 
old Highland woman, for whom he used 
to run on errands when a boy. A visit 
which he paid to Vauxhall, in 1794, called 
forth his talent for composition. He was so 
disgusted with the words of the songs he 
heard there, that the next morning he pro- 
duced a ballad called ^ Lucy Gray," and three 
others, which he offered to Mr. Hook, the 
composer to the gardens, by whom they were 
set to music. They were sung at Vauxhall 
in the summer of 1794 with great applause. 

In 1796 he removed to Carlisle, and two 
years after published a volume of poems, 
which produced him nothing but fiime. In 
1801 he composed a poem in the Cumberland 
dialect, " Betty Brown," which was so well 
received, that he wrote many others in a 
similar style. He occasionally sent some of 
his poems to the newspapers, and, in 1805, a 
sufficient number had accumulated to form a 
volume, which appeared in that year at Car- 
lisle, under the title of " BaUads m the Cum- 
berland Dialect," with notes and a glossary 
by the author's friend, Mr. Thomas Sander- 
son. The work became very popular, and 
ran through several editions, from which' 
however Aiiderson derived no benefit, as he 
had disposed of the copyright, and as the first 
edition was a failure in a pecuniary point of 
view in consequence of the defaults of the 
subscribers. Soon after its appearance, An- 
derson left England for a situation at Belfast, 
where he remained for several ^ears. On 
his return to Carlisle, he was advised to col- 
lect and publish his works, in order to make 
some provision for his declining years. Two 
volumes were accordingly published at Car- 
lisle in 1820^ accompanied by an '* Essay on 
the Characters and Manners of the Peasantry 
of Cumberland," by Mr. Sanderson, and an 
autobiography of the poet. He died at Car- 
lisle on the 27th of September, 1833, and was 
interred in the burial-ground of the cathe- 
dral. A handsome monument has since been 
erected to his memory in the cathedral by 
the subscriptions of his admirers, as well as a 
tombstone in the graveyard. For the last 
year of his life he had been supported by a 
monthly subscription of his friends. 

Anderson's works enjoy a high reputation 
in his native district They are chiefly of a 
humorous cast, his perception of Uie ludi- 
crous being his strongest point, and fairs, 
weddings, and merry-makings his most con- 
stant theme, with the exception of love. He 
paints strongly, but coarsely, in a st^le which 
accords well with the rustic simplicity of the 
subjects of his pictures ; and with them he 
eiigoyed the advantage of being thoroughly 
acquainted. His originality is not great, and 
several of his songs bear too mn& resem- 
blance, even in words and manner, to the pro- 
ductions of other writers. The editor of 
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Miss Blamire^s works accuses him of printing 
some of that lady*s compositions as his own. 

A selection from Anderson's poems is 
given in a collection of " Dialogues, Poems, 
&c., in the Westmoreland and Cumberland 
Dialects," published at London, 1839, 12mo., 
and his popularity in Cumberland seems not 
at all on the decline. He left numerous 
writings in MS. behind him, amongst them a 
complete opera called " The Chief of Skye." 
(Life in Dialogues^ PoemSy SongSy and Ballads 
in the Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects 
213 — 218. ; which is chiefly taken from the 
autobiographical memoir prefixed to Ander- 
son's Works; Miss Blamire, Works, (edited 
by Maxwell), x. xi. ; Anderson, Ballads 
in the Cumberland Dialect, Carlisle, 1805.) 

J.W. 
ANDERSON, THOMAS, surgeon. He 
resided at Leith, and was a fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. In 
1781 he read a paper before the Philosophical 
Society of Edinburgh, which was published 
in the second volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1790. 
This paper was entitled ** Pathological Ob- 
servations on the Brain," and consisted of a 
series of interesting cases of injury to the 
brain, from which the author drew the con- 
clusions which bad already been maintained 
by many distinguished anatomists: — 1. That 
when one side of the brain is affected, it 
produces its effects on the opposite side of 
the body. 2. That when both sides are 
affected, the whole body suffers. Watt, in 
the " Bibliotheca Britannica," refers to the 
following papers published by Mr. Ander- 
son : — 1. " Account of a verj- extraordinary 
enlargement of the stomach discovered on 
dissection. Med, Com. ii. 294. 1774." 2. 
" History of a case in which a quantity of 
pus from near the rectum found its way 
into the scrotum, giving the appearance of 
hernia, lb. ii. 423." 3. " Two cases of dis- 
location of the femur, with the method of 
reduction. lb. iii. 424. 1775." fWatt, Bib- 
lioth, Brit \ Trans, of the Boyat Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. ii.) £. L. 

ANDERSON, WALTER, D.D., an his- 
torical and critical writer, was for fifty years 
minister of the parish of Chimside in Ber- 
wickshire. The date of his birth is unknown. 
In 1755 he printed anonymously, " The 
History of Crcesus, king of Lydia, in Four 
Parts, containing observations, 1. On the 
Ancient Notions of Destiny ; 2. On Dreams ; 

3. On the Origin and Credit of Oracles ; 

4. and the Principles on which their Re- 
sponses were defended against any Attack." 
This little work (of 211 widely printed duo- 
decimo pages) is now very rare, and bio- 
graphers, in adducing it as an illustration of 
tedious enlargement on a trifling subject, ap- 
pear to have been misinformed as to its size. 
It is little more than a translation of the 
narrative about this king of Lydia, in the 
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first book of Herodotus, with all the responses 
of the oracles. The author seriously discusses 
the question, whether the oracles spoke under 
the influence of inspiration. In 1769, Dr. 
Anderson published ** The History of France 
during the Reigns of Francis II. and Charles 
IX. ; to which is prefixed a Review of the 
General Historv of the Monarchy, from its 
Origin to that Period," 2 vols. 4to. In 1775 he 
published a continuation down to the Edict 
of Nantes, 1 vol. 4to. ; and in 1783 a farther 
continuation down to the Peace of Miinster 
(in 1648), 2 vols. 4to. This work never 
acquired much popularity or reputation. 
In 1791 he published '< The Philosojphy of 
Ancient Greece investigated in its Origin and 
Progress to the iEra of its greatest Celebrity 
in the Ionian, Italic, and Athenian Schools, 
with Remarkis on the delineated Systems of 
their Foimders ; and some Accounts of their 
Lives and Characters, and those of their most 
eminent Disciples," 4to. This work exhibits 
great reading, and a marked improvement in 
Uie author's style. It might have become a 
popular compendium had it not been super- 
seded by Enfield's Abridgment of Brucker. 
The character of all Dr. Anderson's works 
is, that he simply retailed the results of his 
reading, without subjecting them to any 
critical analysis. He died at Chimside on 
the 31st of August, 1800. (^Gent. Mag. Ixx. 
802. 999. ; Chambers's Lives of Illustrious 
Scotsmen.) J. H. B. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM, naval surgeon 
and naturalist He was appointed surgeon's 
mate on board the Resolution in Cook's 
second voyage round the world in the years 
1772, 1773, 1774, 1775. Whilstthe Resolution 
was in Port Sandwich, and off the island 
Malicolo, some fish were caught and eaten 
by the officers and crew which were of a 
poisonous nature. The details of the symp- 
toms produced and the treatment pursued 
were given by Mr. Anderson in a paper pub- 
lished in the sixty-sixth volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions, entitled "An 
Account of some Poisonous Fish in the 
South Seas ; in a letter to Sir James Pringle, 
Bart F.R.S., from Mr. William Anderson, 
late Surgeon's Mate on board his Majesty's 
Ship the Resolution, now Surgeon of that 
Ship." This letter is dated April 23. 1776, 
and was read at the Royal Society in June of 
the same year. In the sixty-eighth volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions Anderson 
published an account of a large detached 
stone which exists about thirty miles from 
Cape Town, Africa, and which is known by 
the name of the Tower of Babel, or the Pearl 
Diamond. This communication was dated 
"Cape of Good Hope, November, 1776," and 
was read at the IU)yal Society in January, 
1777. This paper was written whilst he was 
accompanying Cook in his last voyage, in 
which he went out as surgeon to the Resolu- 
tion. He died on ship-board during the 
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Toyuge. Sprengel states that ao island was 
named after him in the North Pacific Ocean, 
but its name does not occur in recent works 
on geography. He left behind him a manu- 
script volume, which is now in the Banksian 
Museum at the British Museum, containing 
descriptions of new birds and odier animals 
which he had met with during his voyages ; 
also of several plants, chiefly from Van 
Diemen's Land. He also wrote a paper on 
the use of the cabbage-tree as an anthel- 
mintic. Robert Brown has named a genus 
AndersoniOj belonging to the natural order 
Epacridacefe, to commemorate the subject 
of this article, as well as Alexander and 
William Anderson ; the former was super- 
intendent of the botanic ^rden at St Vin- 
cent's, the latter is still living, and is curator 
of the botanic garden at Chelsea. The plants 
and animals which were collected by An- 
derson, and which are not numerous, are 
deposited in the collection of the British 
Museum. (Brown's Prodromus Flora Novee 
HoUandia; Anderson, MS. British Museum ; 
Philosophy Trans, vols. Ixvi. and Ixviii. ; 
Cook's Voyages ; Watt, BibUoth. Brit) E. L. 

ANDERTON, HENRY, an English por- 
trait painter of great repute towards the end 
of the seventeenth century. He was the 
pupil of Robert Streater, sergeant punter to 
Charles II., visited Rome, and spent some 
years in the study of the antique there. 
When he returned to England Anderton 
painted the portrait of the beautiflil Duchess 
of Richmond, through which picture he got 
Charles II. to sit to him, and afterwards the 
principal persons of his court Anderton 
interfered with the business of Sir Peter 
Lely, and had a great share of reputation in 
his time. He painted likewise landscapes 
and still life, and was a good imitator of his 
master, Streater, " till he left his way and 
fell to face painting." Anderton died soon 
after the year 1665. (The Art of Painting j 
^. from the French of Monsieur de Piles : 
to which is added an Essay towards an En- 
glish School London, 1706.) R. N. W. 

ANDERTON, JAMES, a Roman Ca- 
tholic controversial writer of the early part 
of the seventeenth century, whose biography 
is involved in considerable obscurity. Several 
works were published at that period under 
the name of ** John Brereley, priest," which 
Dodd, the Roman Catholic church historian, 
asserts to be ** a fictitious name, or at least 
assumed by James Anderton, of Lostock, in 
Lancashire, a person of singular parts and 
erudition, as well as master of a plentiful 
estate." To confirm this statement, which 
he says that he met with in various authors, 
Dodd mentions that the manuscripts of Brere- 
lev's works in Anderton's handwriting were 
still preserved in the family at the time when 
he was writing his history, about a hundred 
years ago. He expressly and emphatically 
states &it this Ajiderton was a layman. 
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According to the pedigree of the ftunily, 
printed in Baines's " Lancashire," the master 
of the " plentif\il estate " (which was finally 
forfeited for the share taken by the last 
baronet of the family in the rebellion of 
1715), during the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, was Roger Anderton, of 
Birchley, who died in 1640; and the sup- 
position that he is the person referred to 
receives some, though slight, confirmation 
fVom the circumstance that Barwick, in his 
" Life of Bishop Morton," calls the contro- 
versialist " Mr. Roger Brerely." But 
Roger Anderton had a brother James, of 
whom it is said in Baines, that he "went 
abroad, and became a Catholic clergyman. 
He was called for his eloqut^nce * Golden- 
mouthed Anderton,' and was a learned 
writer." Gee, in his list of ** Names of the 
Romish Priestes and Jesuites now resident 
about the City of London, March 26. 1624," 
printed in his ** Foot out of the Snare," men- 
tions a **F. Anderton, a Jesuite, a Lan- 
cashire man, yet not the same Anderton who 
goeth by the name of Scroope." On the 
whole it seems probable, in spite of the stress 
which Dodd lays on his being a layman, and 
of landed estate, that Anderton was a priest 
and a younger brother. 

The works of Anderton are — 1. « The Pro- 
testant's Apologie for the Roman Church," 
which passed through three editions. In the 
prefiice to the second, which appeared in 
1608 in the shape of a closely printed quarto 
of more than eight hundred pages, the writer 
complains of the " untymely and preposter- 
ous hast of some who upon their casuall 
viewing an imperfect, uncorrected, and not 
fynished copie of this treatise, did against my 
known mynd detayne and so publish the 
same in print" The first edition thus com- 
plained of, seems to have been published in 
1604. It attracted much attention. Dr. 
Morton, afterwards bishop of Durham, in the 
pre&ce to bis answer to it, acknowledges 
that whatever of real pith had been said 
against the Protestant cause ** seemeth herein 
to have been collected, urged, and reinforced 
against us with as singular choice of matter, 
with as ponderous weight of consequence, 
with an as exact and exquisite a method and 
style, together with as sober a temper of speech 
as they" (the writers of the " Apologie," 
of whom he assumes more than one), '* by 
their diligence, judgment, wit, art, and mo- 
deration could easily perform. This scene," 
he adds, " forthwith our most reverend, care- 
ful, and religious metropolitane " ( Archbishop 
Bancroft) ** commanded a certain number of 
divines, ^en at hand, to employ their studies 
for the perfecting of a satisfiable reply." 
Owing to various obstacles, however, the task 
fell upon Morton alone, who in 1610 pub- 
lished his answer under the title of " A Ca- 
tholike Appeale for Protestants," in one volume 
folio. The plan adopted in Brereley's book 
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was to convict the ProtestaDts of incon- 
sistency, by producing from many of their 
writers passages m which they separately ad- 
mitted each claim of the Roman Catholic 
church. The plan of Morton was to show 
that each of the doctrines of the Protestants 
had been held by some of the Catholics who 
were admitted to be orthodox. His biogra- 
pher, Barwick, claims for him complete suc- 
cess, and adduces as a proof, that none of his 
adTersaries was ever so hardy as to attempt 
an answer. Dodd, on the contrary, alleges 
that the Roman Catholic authors quoted by 
Morton were irregular in their opinions, and 
not approved of by the rest of that conmiu- 
nion, and that ** the various disagreements he 
mentions were not concerning essential, but 
indifferent matters;" and that "these two 
considerations render his reply insignificant.'* 
As the controversy is still of interest, and the 
dates and other circumstances respecting it 
have been erroneously given in some respects 
by Barwick, Dodd, and others, these par- 
ticulars have been collected from the books 
themselves. A third edition of the ** Pro- 
testant's Apologie" was issued in 1615, and 
a Latin translation of it by William Rayner, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, was published m 
the same year. 2. " A Treatise of the Li- 
turgy of the Mass, concerning the Sacrifice 
Real Presence, and Service in Latin," Cologne, 
1620, 4to. Owing, probably, to a misappre- 
hension of the two last words of the title, it is 
stated in the " Biographic Universelle " that 
the work is in Latin. 3. " St Austin's Re- 
ligion;" giving an account of his opinion in 
matters of controversy between Catholics 
and Protestants, 1620, 8vo. This was replied 
to by Compton, in a work entitled " St. Au- 
gustine's Sum; or, St. Augustme's Religion 
agreeing with that of the Protestants, in 
anSwer to John Brereley," London, 1624 and 
1625, 4to., the second edition of which was 
revised by Archbishop Laud, by the express 
direction of king Charles, as appears from a 
passage in the archbishop's diary. In addi- 
tion to these. Gee, in the catalogue of Popish 
books in his " Foot out of the Snare," 
mentions, 4. " The Reformed Protestant, by 
Brereley.** That vulgar and Uliberal writer 
adds, ** There was a printing-house sup- 
pressed about three yeers since (1621) in 
Lancashire, where all Brerely his works, 
with many other Popish pamphlets, were 
printed." The only remark Gee makes on 
the "Apologie" is, that it was " reprinted and 
sold for seventeene shillings, and might bee 
afforded for six shillings, or lesse." (Dodd, 
Church History of England from 1500 to 1688, 
chiefly with regard to Catholics" Brussels, 
1739, ii. 386. ; Barwick, Upovucris (Funeral 
Sermon on Bishop Morton)^ London, 1660, p. 
132. ; Gee, The Foot out of the Snare, Lon- 
don, 1624. unpaged; Baines, History of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, Pedigree at 
p.453. vol.iii.) T. W. 
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ANDERTON, LAWRENCE, was bom 
at Blackburn in Lancashire about the year 
1576, of a Protestant family, and was sent 
first to Blackburn grammar school, then to 
Christ's College, Cambridge, where, according 
to Anthony a Wood, he was for his eloquence 
called ** Golden-mouthed Anderton," and, 
according to Dodd, " Silver-mouthed An- 
derton," an epithet which appears to have 
been wrongly transferred by Baines to his 
contemporary and countryman James An- 
derton of Lostock. ** Being much addicted to 
read books of controversy," says Dodd the 
Roman Catholic historian," he could not get 
over some difiiculties he met with concern- 
ing the original occasion and doctrine of the 
Reformation, which at last ended in his con- 
version to the Catholick church." Anthony 
a Wood says that ** his mind hanging after 
the Roman Catholic religion, he left the 
college and his country, and shipping him- 
self beyond the seas, entered into Roman 
Catholic orders, and became one of the 
leamedest among the papists." He entered 
the order of Jesuits at Rome in 1604, and 
afterwards returned to Lancashire, where he 
spent nearly forty years as a missionary 
priest in times of difficulty and danger. He 
died in Lancashire on the 17th of April, 
1643. 

Anderton was the author of three works, 
all in English : — 1. " The Progeny of Ca- 
tholics and Protestants," Rouen, 1634, 8vo., 
intended to show the continued series of 
Catholic priests iVom Christ, and the recent 
origin of the Protestants. 2. " The Triple 
Cord," StOmer, 1634, 8vo., in which he 
endeavours to demonstrate the heads of the 
Roman Catholic fiuth in three ways, — from 
the Scriptures, from the exposition of the 
Fathers, and from the consent of the Pro- 
testants themselves. 3. " One God, one 
Faith," 8vo., no place mentioned. The two 
former works are anonymous, the third 
bears the initials W. B. (Ribadeneira, Bih- 
liotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu, Opus 
continuatuma Sotvello, p. 538.; Wood, AthauE 
Oxonienses, Bliss's edition, ii. 514. ; Dodd, 
Church History of England from 1500 to 1688, 
iii. 100.) T. W. 

ANDI'NO, CHRISTOBAL, a Spanish 
artist of the sixteenth century, distinguished 
for the beauty of his designs for iron gratings, 
which he made for the cathedral of Palencia 
and other places. (Bermudez, Diccionario 
Historico, Sec.) R. N. W. 

ANDLO, GEORG VON, is mentioned bv 
Peter von Andlo in the dedication to his 
treatise, ** De Ctesarea Monarchia," as the 
patron of the author, and the first to instigate 
him to compose the work. Georg was, ac- 
cording to that dedication, of an Italian family 
settled in Germany, whose remote progenitors 
had been patricians of the old Roman empire, 
but the dedication does not intimate that he was 
a relation of the writer. Georg was provost 
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of the churches of Bale aod Laaterbaeh, and 
Schopflln says that his opinions had great 
weight with the prelates at the council of Con* 
stanx. When Pius IL conferred the priyileges 
of a ** Studium generale/' or unirersity, upon 
ihe seminary at Bale, Georg von Audio was 
the first who held the office of rector. He 
died in 1466. {Repreaentatio ReipubUca 
GermatuctE (Oelhafen ?), Niimherg, 1657 ; 
Schopflin, AlaaHa, ii. 698.) W. W. 

ANDLO (sometimes written ANDLAU, 
ANDELO, or ANDELOW), HERMAN 
PETER VON, was, according to his own 
account, the descendant of a certain Pan* 
taleon de Audio, a citizen of Bologna ; else- 
where, however, he only calls himself, ** Peter, 
sumamed from the town of Andlau." His 
family had, it appears, at the time of his 
hirth, been settled for scTcral generations 
in Alsatia, where they possessed the castle 
of Andlau. The little we know of Her- 
man Peter is gathered from the allusions 
to his Italian ancestry in his treatise on 
the German empire, from a few lines of 
Latin veise pre&Lcd to a MS. copj of that 
work in the king's library at Pans, and a 
MS. volume in his handwriting preserved in 
the public library at Strassburg. The year 
of his birth is unknown. He was a student 
at Pavia in ^e years 1443 and 1444 : the 
former date is appended to a copy of the co- 
medies of Terence in his volume of MSS. at 
Strassburg; and the latter to six lines of Latin 
verse which he has written on the first page 
of the volume. The note at the end of Te- 
rence states that, attracted by the sweetness 
of the verse, he, " Petrus de Audio," had 
copied the book with his own hand while re- 
siding at Padua to prosecute his studies ; and 
the verses state that he, ** de Andelo Petrus,*' 
had transcribed the contents at Pavia, where 
poetry strewed its flowers over those whose 
minds were nourished with the divine milk of 
the ** Canons." The same volume contains an 
oration ("arenga** he calls it) "delivered by 
me, Peter de Andelo, licentiate of theology, 
at the opening of a public disputation held at 
Bile in 1450. An anonymous writer in 
Millin's Magazin £ncyclop6dique (vol. ii. p. 
226.) states, that in the MS. in die king^s 
library at Paris, Peter de Audio is desig- 
nated " doctor of the decretals, and provost 
of the colle^te church of Lauterbach ;" but 
perhaps this writer confounds him with 
Georg von Audio, provost of the churches 
of Bftle and Lauterbach mentioned in Peter's 
dedication. In that dedication he calls 
himself a canon of the church of Colmar. 
The treatise on the German empire (" De 
Coisarea Monarchia,") is dedicated by the 
author to the Emperor Frederick III., and 
allusion is made in it to the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks as a recent event ; 
it has therefore been inferred that the work 
was composed about the year 1460. After 
this date nothing is known of the life or 
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death of Peter von Audio. The work which 
has preserved his memory is his treatise in 
two books on the German empire. It was 
first published in 1612 by Marquard Freher, 
who found the MS. in the library at Heidel- 
berg. It was reprinted in 1657, in the col- 
lection entitled ** Reprssentatio Reipublicss 
GermaniccB," published by Freher, but in 
some catalogues attributed to Oelhafen. This 
work is curious as the first attempt at sys- 
tematic exposition of the public law of Ger- 
many known to have been made. The two 
books of which it consists contain, the first 
sixteen, the latter twenty chapters. The 
sources from which he derives his legal 
doctrines are-— the Bible ; Justinian's com- 
pilations ; the papal decrees ; the glosses of 
the doctors of civil and of canon law; and the 
Golden Bull of the Emperor Charles IV. 
In the first book he traces the history of the 
anthority of the Roman emperors ; and the 
transference of their authority, first to the 
Grecian, and afterwards to the German em- 
perors. In the second book the author 
treats, in chapter one, of the institution <^ 
the seven prince electors ; in chapters two to 
nine inclusive, of the election of the emperor 
and his installation; in chapter ten, of the 
administration of the imperial authority 
during an interregnum ; in chapters eleven 
to fourteen, of the nobles, the seven classes 
into which they are divided, their coats of 
arms, &c. ; in chapter fifteen, of the etiquette 
of the imperial court ; in chapter sixteen, of 
the duties of the emperor and the causes 
which weaken his authority ; in chapter se- 
venteen, of the duty of the emperor to pro- 
tect the church ; in chapter eighteen, of his 
duty to preserve peace and clear tiie high- 
ways of robbers ; and in chapter nineteen, 
of the ceremonies with which the emperor is 
received in cities. The twentieth chapter 
contains some general remarks upon the vo- 
cation and destmies of the Germanit empire. 
The author has evidently been more of a 
humanist than a lawyer ; and he writes mth 
all the contempt of the consuetudinary laws 
of Germany, which a student of canon law 
was apt to contract in an Italian university. 
He argues stoutly in defence of the position, 
that the emperor derives his authority from 
the pope. As an historical monument the 
work is of little value, for the author, if he 
knew any thing of German law, has not al- 
lowed it to appear. As the first attempt in 
(Germany to compile a system of public law, 
it deserves to be noticed. Freher and Oel- 
hafen believed that the MS. of this work in 
the Heidelberg library was the only one in 
existence. The writer in the Magazin £n- 
cyclopedique above alluded to, mentions an- 
other in the king's library, which he says 
contains material variations from the printed 
copy. A chronicle compiled by Peter von 
Andlo in the German language was believed 
to exist, but Schopflin sought fbr it in vain. 
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A MS. was discoyered on the occasion of the 
pillage of the abbey of Gebviller in Alsatia, 
m a popular insurrection in 1789, which was 
beUeved- by Oberlin to contain the missing 
chronicle and a collection of letters, among 
which was one from Von Audio about a diet 
held at Frankfurt Doubts were expressed 
at the time as to whether the MS. contained 
the whole chronicle, or merely an abstract of 
it, which Oberlin was unable to soWe; and as 
nothing ftirther has been published respecting 
it, the matter still remains doubtful. {lie- 
prasentatio ReipubliccB Germanics, Niimberg, 
1657, 4to. ; Putter, Literatur des Deutachen 
Siaatarechts, vol. i. Gottingen, 1776, 4to. ; 
Millin, Magazin Encyclop^iquCf vols. i. and 
IL Paris, 1795, 8vo.) W. W. 

ANDO'CIDES ('AvJoici'Jiir), an Athenian 
orator, called one of the Ten Orators, was 
the son of Leogoras. He was bom in b.c. 
467, of a noble family, some members of 
which had done good service to the state. 
His great grandfather, Leogoras, assisted in 
expelling Hlppias and his partisans from 
Athens (b.c. 510). His grandfather, Ando- 
cides, was employed by the Athenians in ne- 

S^tiating the Thirty Years* Truce (b.c. 445). 
is father, Leogoras, only distinguished him- 
self, as far as we know, by his luxurious 
habits. The mother of the orator was a 
daughter of Pisander. 

Andocides was appointed (b.c. 432), with 
Glaucon, to the command of a fleet of twenty 
ships, to assist the Corcyrseans in their con- 
test agunst the Corinthians. This fact is 
recorded by Thucydides (i. 51.), but it is not 
mentioned by the orator on an occasion when 
he might have mentioned it, in his speech on 
the mysteries. If a passage in the oration 
against Alcibiades is trustworthy, he was 
afterwards employed on various public mis- 
sions to Thessaly, Macedonia, the country of 
the Molossi and Thesproti, and to Italy and 
Sicily. In the same oration it is stated that 
he had been put on his trial four times, but 
oivwhat charges it is not said; and that he 
was on all the four occasions acquitted. 

The event in his life which exercised the 
chief influence on his fortunes has associated 
his name with that of Alcibiades. Shortly 
before the expedition of the Athenians to 
Sicily (b.c. 415), the affairs of the mutilation 
of the Hermse and the alleged profane cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian mysteries took 
place. [Alcibiades.] Among the persons 
denounced by Dioclides as engaged in the 
affair of the Hermse were Andocides, his 
fkther, and other members of his family. 
Andocides, seeing his danger, turned informer 
also, and, professmg to give a full account of 
the matter, named as the guilty parties some 
who had been already put to death, some 
who had fled, and four persons, who had 
not hitherto been named. He thus saved 
himself, his father, and his kinsmen. The 
four persons whom he denounced made their 
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escape. According to his own statement, he 
thus saved the lives of innocent persons and 
relieved the city from the state of alarm and 
confusion into which it had been thrown by 
the aflair of the Herms, which was supposed 
to be connected with some plot for the sub- 
version of the constitution. He admits that 
his conduct exposed him to odium, but he 
contends that under the circumstances it was 
the best thing to do, and that he was rather 
to be pitied than blsmed for being placed in 
so embarrassing a situation. Thucydides 
(vi. 60.), who alludes to the conduct of An- 
docides without naming him, is unable to 
pronounce whether he acted an honest part 
or not. After this affair he left Athens, and 
visited various countries, among which Cyprus 
is mentioned, and he appears to have been 
engaged in commerce. He is accused by 
the writer of the " Lives of the Ten Orators," 
attributed to Plutarch, of carrying off a kins- 
woman of his, the daughter of one Aristidea, 
and making a present of her to the King of 
Citium in Cyprus. During the administration 
of the Four Hundred (b.c. 411), Andocides 
obtained permission from Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia, to carry fVom Macedonia supplies 
to the Athenian fleet, which was then at Samoa. 
Thinking he had thus secured the fiivour of 
the Four Hundred, he returned to Athens ; 
but in the mean time the fleet at Samos had 
declared against the Four Hundred, and on 
his arrival Andocides was thrown into prison 
as an enemy to the state, for his aid to the 
forces at Samos, and he was not released till 
he had suffered much. On the establishment 
of the tyranny of the Thirty (B.a 404) he 
left Athens again. According to one account 
he spent his exile at Elis. The oration of 
Lysias against Andocides (which is a doubt- 
ful authority) makes him visit during this 
period Sicily, Italy, Ionia, Cyprus, and other 
countries ; but there is an apparent confusion 
between (iiese supposed travels and his move- 
ments after the first time when he left Athens. 
He is again spoken of as taking a part in 
public itffairs at Athens, whither he had 
ventured to return, confiding in the general 
amnesty that had been declared after the 
overthrow of the Thirty by Thrasybulus and 
his partizans (b.c. 403). In the year b.g. 
391, the fifth year of the Corinthian war, he 
delivered his oration on the peace with Lace- 
diemon, which he advised, and he was him- 
self, it is said, one of the persons appointed to 
negotiate it. The success of the negotia- 
tion did not answer the expectation of the 
Athenians, and Andocides was a^n obliged 
to leave Athens. Nothing more is known of 
him. Many of the events of his life are 
obscurely told by the extant authorities, and 
there are some discrepancies in them. His 
political career may not have been worse 
than that of most of his contemporaries, but 
his character is not free fh}m suspicion. It 
is however a very unfair inference of one of 
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his commentaton, that he admits his own 
moral depravity, because he contents himself 
with retorting that his accuser was guilty of 
the practices with which he charged Ando- 
cides (Jlfpl Tw Mwmipunff c. 17.)« 

Four extant orations ore attributed to An- 
docides, but he wrote others which are lost. 
The oration entitled, ** On his Return from 
Exile " (Ilffpl r^f iaurov KaO^v), it is con- 
tended by some critics, was delivered after 
the overthrow of the administration of the 
Four Hundred, but the time cannot be ac- 
curate!]^ ascertained. The oration on the 
Mysteries (Jlfpl r&y Mwmipi»y) was delivered 
after the overthrow of the Thirty, and about 
s. c. 400, or three years after his second 
return to Athens. It is a defence of himself 
against a process named in Attic law an 
Endeixis (IrSei^if), the object of which, in 
his case, was to show that he laboured under 
certain disabilities in consequence of his con- 
duct in the affiur of the Mysteries and the 
Hermte, and other things. The orator ac- 
cordingly gives the whole history of the 
proceedings in these matters: he mentions 
• that' he was guiltless of all participation in 
the informations as to the profiuiation of the 
Mysteries, and that he was innocent of the 
affiur of the Hermss. Besides this, he relies 
on the acts of amnesty that had been passed 
after the expulsion of the Thirty. He draws 
a striking picture of the state of Athens 
during the investigation of these acts of sa- 
crilege, which, compared with the narrative 
of Thucydides, forms one of the most singular 
cases on record of popular credulity and 
alarm. One of the causes of the enmity of 
his persecutors was, accordingly to Andoeides, 
the circumstance of his outbidding them for 
the &rm of a part of the revenue of Athens, 
and thus giving the state the full value, in- 
stead of letting a portion go into the pockets 
of the former contractors. The speech on 
the Peace (ncp) Eif^wris) has already been 
mentioned. Its genuineness was doubted by 
Dionysius and Harpocration, and the internal 
evidence is strongly against it Among other 
things the writer speaJcs of the Thirty Years' 
Truce having lasted thirty years, which is a 
palpable blunder. Several passages in this 
speech and in that of .^Bschines on the 
Embassy (Tltpl napairpc4r(c(a5), are nearly 
the same, and are either from a com- 
mon source, or the writer of one of the 
speeches has borrowed from the other. The 
oration against Alcibiades (Kara *AAici((a8ov) 
has been the subject of much discussion. 
The orator mentions himself, Alcibiades, and 
Nicias as three persons who were threatened 
with ostracism ; and he argues in favour of 
Alcibiades being entitled by his vices to the 
distinction of ostracism in preference to him- 
self. Now, as Phieax was one of the three, and 
Andoeides is not mentioned as one of them, 
it is contended by Taylor that Phsax is the 
author of the extant oration. But the best 
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opinion is, that it is neither by Andoeides 
nor by Phseax. Ruhnken, who has answered 
some of Taylor's arguments, decides, from 
the style, in frivour of the oration of Ando- 
eides being genuine, an opinion which, fVom 
so eminent a scholar, is rather singular, for 
the oration is an ill-constructed rhetorical 
exercise, as feeble in thought as it is trivial 
in expression. It could hardly have been 
delivered in its present form b^re the ex- 
pedition to Sicily, of which Nicias, Alcibia- 
des, and Lamachus had the command ; for 
the orator mentions a son of Alcibiades by a 
captive woman of Melos. Now, Melos was 
taken near the end of b. c. 415, and the exr 
pedition set sail about the middle of b. c. 
414 ; the appointment of Nicias and Alcibi- 
ades was made in the spring of b. c. 414. 
The two genuine orations of Andoeides are 
very different from this spurious speech. 
The oration on the Mysteries, delivered by a 
man sixty-seven years of age, is a specimen 
of clear statement and sound argumentation, 
expressed in vigorous language. 

The orations of Andoeides were first pub- 
lished in the collection of Aldus, Venice, 
1513, fol. Thev have been |ninted in the 
collections of IL Stephens, Reiske, and Dob- 
son. The best edition of the text is by 
Imm. Bekker in his " Attic Orators,*' 1822, 
8vo. They were edited separately by C. 
Schiller, Leipsig, 1835, 8vo.; and by J. 6. 
Baiter and Herm. Sauppe, Ziirich, 1838, 8vo. 
There is a German translation by A. G. 
Becker, 1832, 8vo. Leipzig ; and a French 
translation by Athan. Auger, 1783, 8vo., with 
the orations of Lycurgus and others. (Thu- 
cydides, vi. 27, &c. 60.; Lives of the Ten 
Orators; Photius, BiUioiK Cod. 261.; Sluiter, 
Lectiones Andocidea; Thirlwall, Hist of 
Greece, iiL, and Appendix ; Clinton, Fasd 
HeOenici,) G. L. 

ANDOQUE, a French writer, of whom 
little appears to be known, except that he 
was a counsellor in the court of the pre- 
sidency of Besiers. Le Long fixes his death 
A.D. 1664. He published the following two 
works: ~1. "Histoire du Languedocjusqu'en 
1610, avec I'Etat des Provinces voisines," 
fol. Beziers, 1648. Le Long gives two dates, 
1623 and 1648, as if the work had gone 
through two editions, but David Clement has 
shown that the insertion of the date 1623 is 
an error, and that the only edition is that of 
1648. 2. *' Catalogue des Eveques de Be- 
ziers,** 4to. Beziers, 1650. The history of 
Languedoc is held in ver^ low estimation; 
truth and falsehood are mingled together in 
such a manner as to show that either the 
author had bad materials, or was deficient in 
discrimination. ^ Andoque, who has written 
after him (Catel) the history of this province, 
would have done better (says Germain de la 
Faille) not to have m€ddled with it ; one can 
hardly conceive the number of blunders that 
this honest man (bonhomme) has made. I 
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have noticed innumerable mistakes, which I 
have marked in the margin of his book in 
going through it" Yet when published it had 
prefixed to it a strong recommendation from 
the president, lieutenant, and counsellors and 
magistrates of the court of the seneschal and 
the court of the presidency of Beziers. 
(Dayid Clement, Biltliothique Curieme, ffc, 
i. 297. Gottingen, 1750 ; Germain de la 
Faille, Pre&ce to his Annales de Toulouse; 
Lenglet du Fresnoy, M^thode pour ^tudier 
VHittoire, torn. iv. p. 233. 236. edit Paris, 
1729; Le Long, Bibliothique Historique de 
la France.} J. C. M. 

ANDRA'DA or ANDRA'DE, AL- 
FONSO DE, a Spanish Jesuit bom at 
Toledo in 1590. He became an associate of 
the college of St Bernard at Toledo, and 
taught philosophy in the Athensemn of that 
city. He was afterwards raised to a rector- 
ship of his order, and was sent on several 
missions across the eastern and western seas : 
he nevertheless found time to compose up- 
wards of thirty volumes, the titles of which 
are given by Nicolas Antonio; the greater part 
of Uiese volumes have been published. The 
following are some of the titles : — 1. " El buen 
Soldado Catolico, y sua Obligaciones,*' 1 voL 
8vo. Madrid, 1642. 2. " El Estudiante per- 
fecto, y sns Obligaciones," 1 vol. 8vo. Ma- 
drid, 1643. 3. **Itinerario Historial que 
debe guardar el Hombre para caminar al 
Cielo," 2 vols. Madrid, 1648, another edition 
ibid. 1657. 4. "Idea del perfecto Prelado 
y Vida del Cardenal Arzobispo de Toledo, 
Don Balthazar di Moscoeo y Sandoval,*' 4to. 
Madrid, 1658. 5. "Varones illustres de la 
Compafiia de Jesus," 2 vols, folio, Madrid, 
1666, 1667. Andrada died at Madrid in 
1672. (N. Antonius, Bibiiotheca HUpana 
Nova.) W. C. W. 

ANDRA'DA or ANDRA'DE, FERNAN 
PEREZ DE, lived in the fourteenth century, 
was a brave and fiuthful adherent of Enrique 
or Henry, count of Trastamara (afterwards 
Enrique IL kin^ of Castile and Leon), in 
his disputes with his half-brother King 
Pedro, styled "el Cruel." Argotc de Molina, 
on the authority of el licenciado Molina, 
author of a description of Galicia, and Gan- 
dara, in his " Armas y Triunfos, &a de 
Galicia," both state that when Pedro and 
Enrique were grappling in a mortal struggle 
in the tent of Dn Guesclin, aiter the battle of 
Montiel, and when Pedro had thrown down 
and was holding Enri(|ue under him, An- 
drada being present assisted Enrique, so that 
he became uppermost and slew his brother. 
The phrase used by Andrada on this occa- 
sion has been handed down : " Yo no quito ni 
pongo rey, sino libro a mi sefior " (I neither 
set up nor put down a king, but free my 
lord). If we are not mistaken, the estates of 
Andrada were in the feudal domain of the 
Gonde de Trastamara. The Spanish histo- 
rians generally attribute this act in fiivour of 
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Enrique to Du Guesclin: Amelot de la 
Houssaye states that Du Guesclin was the 
person. Froissart says a Viscount de Ro- 
quebertin (Rocaberti) was the man ; but the 
assertion of writers of Andrada's own pro- 
vince is of more weight That Andrada 
rendered Enrique of Trastamara important 
service cannot be doubted, for after his 
coronation Enrique granted him a large ex- 
tent of territory adjacent to the Andrada 
hereditary estate. This grant is said to have 
comprised ail the land seen from the top of 
the castle of Andrada to Cape Prior or 
Prioiro, which is between Corufia and Cape 
Ortegal. Andrada married, according to 
Argote de Molina, a daughter of Gomez 
Perez de las Marinas. 

Andrada was called " o Bo," which is in 
Galician "the Good." He built or rather 
renewed the large and strong castle called 
" el Castillo de Andrada." This castle stands 
on an isolated rock to the eastward of Puente 
de Eume. At what exact period this work 
was accomplished is not known, but it was be- 
fore Andrada*s possessions were enlarged by 
King Enrique. The greater part of the 
castle is now in ruins, but the remaining walls 
are near three yards thick : the large square 
tower is entire; it commands an extensive 
view of land and sea, taking in Corufta, 
Ferrol, and other places. The arms of An- 
drada are sculptured over the gateway, and 
there are signs of an inscription, now ille- 
gible. A description of this castle, which is 
an imposing feature in a very picturesque 
landscape, is given in the "Diccionario 
Geografico" of Miflano, article "Puente de 
Eume." Andrada also built a bridge over 
the sestuary of the river Eume, which is still 
one of the most remarkable constructions of 
its kind in Spain. The bridge is three 
thousand and for^-five Spanish feet in length, 
and it had fifty-eight arches, but one of them 
is closed up. Formerly there was a chapel 
on the bridge, in which two masses were 
said weekly, one for the soul of .King En- 
rique and the other for the soul of Andrada. 
There was also an hospitalillo, or small house 
of reception for pilgrims to Compostela, with 
four beds. Andrada left to the convent of 
Montefaro provision in land for the support 
of the chapel and house of reception. This, 
great work was begun by Andrada in 1382 
and fiinished in 1388. Andrada built two 
other bridges, called " del Porco " and " de 
Nahario: " he also built the convent of Mon- 
tefiaro, and rebuilt the convent of San Fran- 
cisco in the town of Betanzos. Worka like 
these may give some idea of the power and 
resources of the ancient hidalguia or unUtled 
nobility of Spain. Andrada has been said 
by Lopez de Haro to have been " privado " 
or confidential minister of Enrique IL, and 
by Gandara to have been " testamentario" or 
executor of the will of that king. 

Andrada died without issue, and his estates 
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fell to his brother, Pedro Fernandez de An- 
dmdA. (Lopez de Haro, NobiUario Genea- 
hgico de Urn Beyes y Tituhs de Espana ; Ar- 
gote de Molina, Nobleza de AiukUvsia ; Lea 
Chvniquee de Sire Jean Froiwart, Paris, 1836 ; 
Gandara, Armaa y Trhmfoe de GaUcia,') 

W. C. W. 
ANDRADA or ANDRA'DE, FER- 
NANDO PEREZ DE, a Spanish noble- 
man, Conde de Andrada y ViUalba, bom at 
the castle of Andrada at Pnente de Eume in 
Galioia, in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. Andrada acquired considerable re- 
putation as an officer in the wars of the 
Spaniards against the French in Italy in the 
time of Fei^inand of Aragon. He accom- 
panied Don Luis Portocarrero as second in 
command of an armj which was sent to 
Calabria in February, 1503, and Portocarrero 
dying soon after his arrival in Calabria, 
Andrada succeeded him in the command. He 
shortly after won the battle of Seminara over 
Everud d'Aubi^y, general of the French 
forces in Calabna. The French were com- 
pletely routed in this engagement, and D' Au- 
bigny, who fled to the castle of Angitola, was 
afterwards taken prisoner. 

Some misunderstanding arose between 
Andrada and Gonzalo de Cordoba, who had 
the chief command of the Spanish army in 
Italy. The place of Portocarrero, to which 
Andrada had succeeded, not haying been 
subordinate to Cordoba, Andrada considered 
himself entitled to act independently, as Por- 
tocarrero's successor. But orders coming 
from King Ferdinand that he should place 
himself under Cordoba, Andrada obeyed, and 
was appointed to the cavalry. 

At the celebrated battle of the Garigliano, 
when the power of the French in Naples was 
utterly broken, Andrada had the command 
of the rear guard, and contributed mainly to 
the success of the Spaniards. 

At the close of these campaigns Andrada 
returned to Galicia, and married Dofla Fran- 
cisca de UUoa y Zufiiga, Countess of Mon- 
terrey, by whom he had only one child, 
Dofla Teresa de Andrada. Andrada appears 
afterwards to have become obnoxious to King 
Ferdinand, for when disturbances arose in 
various parts of the kingdom, Ferdinand 
ordered the ports of Galicia to be guarded, 
and commanded Andrada and the Conde de 
Lemos to quit Galicia, where Mariana tells 
us they were very powerful ; but he does 
not say whether they did quit it After King 
Ferdinand's death and the accession of 
Charles the Fifth, and on the election of Pope 
Adrian the Sixth, Andrada accompanied Pope 
Adrian to Rome in Au^:ii8t, 1522, with 4000 
troops, principally Gabcians, and remained 
at Rome till the deathof Adrian, when he 
returned to Puente de Eume. In 1538 the 
archbishop of Santiago or Compostela, Don 
Bartolome Raloy y Losada, havmg rebuilt the 
church of Puente de Eume, Andrada added 
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the great chapel to it as it now stands ; and 
the Andrada arms are sculptured over the 
principal entrance. Andrada also built a 
new palace on the river bank. Andrada*s 
daughter, Dofia Teresa, was married to Don 
Feman Ruix de Castro, marquis of Sarria 
and count of Lemos ; and by this marriage 
the Andrada estates passed over to the house 
of Sarria, Lemos y Andrada. The estates 
have since gone to the family of the Dukes 
of Berwick. (Guicciardini, Istoria <f Italia ; 
Mariana, Historia General de Espana; Lopez 
de Haro, Nobiliario Genealogico, Src.) W.C.W. 

ANDRA'DA or ANDRA'DE, FRAN- 
CISCO RADE'S DE,was bom, according to 
Tamayo de Vargas, at Toledo. Andrada was 
a licentiate of theology and a priest of the 
knightly order of Calatrava : he was after- 
wards made prior of the Benedictine convent 
at Jaen, and chaplain and almoner of King 
Philip the Second of Spain. Andrada's 
principal work is the history of the three 
Spanish orders of chivalry, Santiago de la Es- 
pada (Saint James of the Sword), Calatrava, 
and Alcantara, and as a large number of 
the principal Spanish combatants against the 
Moors during many ages were members of 
these orders, Andrada's work contains much 
genealogical and biographical information 
respecting the titled and untitled nobility of 
Spain. 

Andrada's work possesses unquestionable 
merit ; it was praised by his contemporaries, 
and is still highly prized by those for whom 
the history of Spain has any interest Argote 
de Molina speaks of the thousand beauties 
of Andrada's style, and says that he has laid 
the nation under a great debt Ambrosio 
Morales names Andrada as one who ** excels 
in diligence and truth ; " and Nicolas Antonio 
calls him an ** industrious historian and a 
faithful and judicious writer." The titles of 
Andrada's works are — 1. **Catalogo de las 
Obligaciones que loe Caballeros, Comen- 
dadores, Priores y otros Religiosoe de la 
Orden de la Caballeria de Calatrava tienen 
en Razon de su Habito y Profesion," 1 vol. 
8vo., printed at Toledo by Juan de Ayala, 
1571. 2. ** Coronica de las tres Ordenes y 
Caballerias de Santiago, Calatrava, y Al- 
cantara," folio, Toledo, 1572. Andrada left 
in manuscript a ** Nobiliario," called by 
Alarcon, Mendez Sylva, and other genea- 
logists, *' Los Linages de Espana." Andrada 
also left in manuscript a genealogy of the 
house of Ponce de Leon, ancient lords of 
Marchena, Mairena, Baylen, and Rota. The 
famous Marquess of Cadiz who distinguished 
himself in the wars of Granada, was of the 
Ponce fiunily , and the present Duke of Arcos, 
and the Marquis of Castillqa del Campo are 
Ponces de Leon. (N. Antonius, BihUioth, 
Him. Nov. ; Argote de Molina, Nobleza de 
Andalusia; Lopez de Haro, Nobiliario ge^ 
nealogico de loe Reyes y Tituloe de EepaHa ; 
Mai iana, Hietoria general de Espana ; Er- 
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nesti, Bibliotheca Higpaidca ; El Marques de 
Aviles, Ciencia Heroica ; Caro y Torres, Hit- 
taria de laa Ordenet MUitarea.) W. C. W. 
ANDR ADA or ANDR A'DE, JACINTO 
FREIRE DE, a Portuguese vriter, bom at 
Beja, in Alentejo, in 1597. He embraced a 
religious life, and became abbot of the mo- 
nastery of Santa Maria de Chans, in Galicia. 
He afterwards rose to some distinction at the 
court of Philip the Fourth of Spain, who was 
at that time also king of Portugal ; but his 
attachment to the house of Braganza made 
him obnoxious to Philip's minister, Olivares. 
Andrada was compelled to withdraw into 
obscurity, but he aided in promoting the 
Tiews of John duke of Braganza and his 
party until the year 1640, when John of Bra- 
ganza was proclaimed king of Portugal with 
the title of Joao the Fourth. King Joio 
wished to reward Andrada's senrices by send- 
ing him on a diplomatic mission, but he was 
prevented from doing so by fear lest Andrada's 
uncontrollable wit should endanger the suc- 
cessful issue of his embassy. The king offered 
him the bishopric of Viseu, but Andrada 
declined it, foreseeing that the pope, who 
recognised no king of Portugal except King 
Phihp, would not confirm the nomination. 
Andrada's name is conspicuous in the history 
of Portuguese literature, both for his poetical 
and his prose writings. " Wit so highly 
cultivated," says Bouterwek, " had never 
shown itself in Portuguese verse." Sismondi 
gives Andrada the credit of parodying in a 
very happy manner the peculiarities of the 
school of Gongora, the " estilo culto," which 
long deformed both the poetry and prose of 
Spain by its tiresome mythology and incon- 
gruous imagery. Andrada's burlesque of the 
fable of Narcissus is exquisite, and his Poli- 
femo e Galatea is a broad caricature of the 
Polifemo of Gongora. Andrada's wit how- 
ever never passed the bounds of good hu- 
mour. He says himself that he sought re- 
lief in these fimciful compositions from the 
read ills of life. But Andrada's reputation as 
an author rests principally on a biography of 
Dom Joao de Castro, fourth viceroy of Por- 
tuguese India, a work which, on its publica- 
tion, was held to be superior to any thing of 
the kind that had appeared in Portugal. The 
first passage of the book indicates the spirit 
which pervades it "I propose," says An- 
drada, " to write the life of Dom Joao de Cas- 
tro, a man greater than his name, greater 
than his victories, the recital of whose deeds 
is to this day in India handed down succes- 
sively, from father to son, a living record of 
his fame. We will aid with this small book 
of ours in the universal proclamation of his 
^lory, because memories endure less fitithfully 
m tradition than on the written page." Bou- 
terwek attributes to Andrada great merit in 
the narration of events. His opinion however 
that Andrada's language is not only natural, 
but no where poetical, must be received with 
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qualification. Ferdinand Denis, a French 
writer on Portuguese literature, views An- 
drada as one of those rare historians to whom 
nature has given energy and an elevated 
mind, who know how to observe and to paint 
what they have observed, who can survey a 
train of mingled events, and select frt>m them 
such as best characterise the whole. He 
chose a fine subject, and he has treated it in 
such a manner that his work has always been 
proposed as a model for the study of the Por- 
tuguese language. There are however, in 
this biography, passages and expressions, 
which if they do not approach the style which 
Andrada had previously ridiculed, partake 
certainly of the figurative style of poetry. 
Andrada died at Lisbon in 1657. His poems 
are printed in a collection called ** A Fenix 
renascida, ou Obras poeticas dos melhores 
engenhos Portugueses," a second edition of 
which was published at Lisbon in 1746, in 3 
vols. 8vo. The first edition of the ** Vida 
de Dom Joao de Castro, Quarto Viso- 
rey da India, por Jacinto Freire de An- 
drada," was printed in folio by Creasbeck, 
at Lisbon, in 1651 ; a neat 8va edition at 
Paris in 1759 ; and in 1835 the Academia 
Real das Sciencias at Lisbon ordered an 
edition to be printed with notes and original 
documents n^e and collected by D. Fr. 
Francisco de S. Luiz, bishop of Coimbra. A 
copy of this last named edition, with the notes 
and extracts from the documents, was pub- 
lished at Paris by Aime Andre, 1837. We 
know of no translations, except one into 
English in the seventeenth century by Henry 
Herringman, and another into Latin by the 
Italian Jesuit del Rosso. (N. Antonius, Bib- 
lioth, Higp. Nov.; Bouterwek, History of 
Spanish and Portuguese Literature ; Sismondi, 
Literature of the South of Europe ; Risumi de 
PHietoire Litt^raire de Portugal, par Ferdinand 
Denis ; Dictionnaire Universal Historigue, 
^c, neuvieme edition, par une Societe des 
Savans.) W. C. W. 

ANDRADA E SILVA, JOSE' BONI- 
FACIO, was bom at Santos in the province 
of San Paulo, one of the mining districts in 
Brazil, of an old and highly respected family, 
about the year 1762. Jose was sent with his 
two younger brothers, Antonio Carlos and 
Martin Francisco, to the university of Coim- 
bra, about 1783. The eldest brother took his 
degrees in jurisprudence and natural philo- 
sophy, Antonio in jurisprudence and philo- 
sophy, and the ihM in mathematics. Soon 
after Jose had left Coimbra for Lisbon, he 
was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Lisbon ; and in June, 1790, at the 
recommendation of the academy, he was sent 
to travel through Europe at the expense of 
the Portuguese government, to improve his 
knowledge of chemistry, mineralogy, and 
metallurgy. He was absent frY>m Portugal 
ten years and three months, during which he 
visited France, Holland, Scandinavia, Ger- 
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many and Italy. He remidned some time at 
Paris, where he became acquainted with 
Fonrcroy, Duhamel, Jussieu and Brongnlart, 
and several years at Freiberg, where he 
studied mineralogy under Werner. On his 
return to Portugal he was appointed general 
superintendent of mines, and also held a pro- 
fessorship at Coimbra. At the time of the 
French mvasion, he headed a corps formed 
from among the students to repel the invaders 
and conducted himself with distinguished 
bravery. On the re-establishment of the 
Academy of Sciences after the war he was 
appointed temporary secretary, and afterwards 
full secretary to that body, the proceedings of 
which he superintended for seven years, till 
1819, when he took his leave for the pur- 
pose of returning to Brazil The foregoing 
dates are principally taken from the farewell 
speech which he delivered on that occasion. 
In this speech he alludes with some acrimony 
to persons unnamed, who had ^'sought to 
embitter his weary existence, and to defeat 
his patriotism and his good designs ; " but 
he remarks that " the stud^ of nature and of 
books, in the bosom of friendship, together 
with the voice of conscience, were the salu- 
tary balsam which had cicatrized these 
wounds of the heart," and that therefore " it 
behoved him to forget the past" The only 
reason assigned for his quitting Portugal was 
his wish to spend the remainder of his life in 
repose in his native country. His brothers 
had returned to Brazil some years before, and 
Antonio had been implicated in the republi- 
can insurrection of 1817 at Pemambuco, 
where he was ouvidor or judge, and was 
suffering imprisonment in consequence at 
Bahia at the time of Jose's return. 

Jose declined acceding to the request of 
the king, Don John VI., to take office at Rio 
de Janeiro, where he then held his court, and 
retired to his native province, San Paulo. 
Here he seems to have remained in quiet till 
the general excitement caused by the esta- 
blishment of the constitution of the 20th of 
August, 1820, in Portugal, when the cortes 
of that kingdom summoned King John to 
Europe, for which he took his departure on 
the 7th of March, 1821. After that event 
Brazil was thrown into a state of excitement, 
and the .militia and inhabitants, assembling 
before the town hall of San Paulo, demanded 
the establishment of a provisional junta for 
the government of the province, and elected 
Jose Andrada president He accepted the 
office, and advised his electors to return 
to order, and submit to the laws and the 
prince regent, Don Pedro. They took the 
advice, and tranquillity was preserved till 
the arrival of the news of the decree of the 
Portuguese cortes of the 29th of September, 
bjr which Brazil was divided into four pro- 
vmces, all independent of each other, and 
dependent on Lisbon as a metropolis, the 
courts of justice were removed from Rio de 
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Janeiro to Lisbon, and the prince regent 
Don Pedro, was peremptorily recalled to 
Europe. On this occasion Andrada took the 
lead m advising resistance. He summoned a 
meeting of his colleagues at eleven o'clock at 
night on receiving the intelligence of the 
Older of recall, and, before they separated, 
obtained their signatures to an address to 
Don Pedro, drawn up by himself, the lan- 
guage of which was of the boldest character. 
** How dare these deputies of Portugal," it 
said, *' without waiting for those of Brazil, 
thus promulgate laws affecting the most 
sacred interests of each province of an entire 
kingdom? How dare they dismember and 
subdivide this kingdom into a number of 
isolated particles, possessing no common 
centre of strength and union? How dare 
they deprive your Royal Highness of the 
Regency with which your august father, our 
monarch, had invested you ? How dare they 
snatch firom Brazil the tribunals of justice ? 
To whom are the unfortunate people here- 
after to address themselves, touching their 
economical and judicial interests? After 
having been for twelve years accustomed to 
prompt redress, will they now undergo anew 
the delays and the chicanery of the tribunals 
of Lisbon ? After all the deceitful promises 
of reciprocal equality and fraternity, could 
any one believe in the existence of so 
vile a stratagem? " Andrada presented this 
address to the prince at Rio on the 1st of 
January, 1822. The whole country was 
aroused, and on the 9th of January Don 
Pedro, in answer to a representation of the 
senate of Rio, which informed him that on 
the day on which he should set sail for Eu- 
rope Brazil would declare its independence, 
announced his resolution to remain. On the 
16th of the same month he appointed Jose 
Andrada minister of the interior, of justice, 
and of foreign affairs. The next day Ignacio 
de Andrada, father of the three brothers, 
arrived at Rio as the head of a deputation 
from San Paulo, and the consort of Don 
Pedro, Leopoldina of Austria, placed her in- 
fant daughter Maria da Gloria, the present 
queen of Portugal, in his arms, with a tender 
appeal to his patriotism and honour. The 
appointment of Jose Andrada to the minis- 
try was understood as a signal that the sepa- 
ration of Brazil and Portugal was determined 
on. On the Ist of August Don Pedro issued 
the manifesto of independence, and on the 
25th of September he accepted the title of 
constitutional emperor of Brazil The ne- 
cessary measures for these important steps 
were carried out by Jos^, who was assisted 
by his brother Martin, as minister of finance. 
So far the Andrada ministry advanced with 
success ; in the discussions on the ftmdamen- 
tal constitution for Brazil, they were less for- 
tunate. Their opinions had been generally 
supposed to be democratical, but Jose An- 
drada, who was considered the most eloquent 
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orator in the cbamber, now supported a con- 
stitution analogous to that of Great Britain, 
and in particular the power of a veto in the 
emperor. The measures of his ministry 
were now censured as despotic ; a system of 
espionage was said to he carried to a great 
extent ; and of ahout thirty individuals, prin- 
cipally persons of consideration, who were 
banished from San Paulo as opposed to the 
independence of Brazil, seyerai belonged to 
families who had personal quarrels with the 
Andradas. Ledo and Clementi Pereira, two 
of their opponents, had, on the proclamation 
of independence, attempted to supplant the 
Andradas in Don Pedro's fiiyoar, by causing 
him to be proclaimed emperor in all the 
Masonic lodges, with a proyiso that he 
should, before ascending the throne, make 
oath to the constitution expected from the 
constituent assembly. The Andradas now 
stigmatised this as a republican in the dis- 
guise of a monarchical measure, since the 
acknowledgment of Don Pedro was made 
dependent on his acceptance of a constitution 
which might be entirely democraticaL Dis- 
sension rose to such a height that on the 
28th of October they tendered their resigna- 
tion, which Don Pedro accepted. The people 
however were so strongly in their fovour that 
two days afterwards Don Pedro, finding by 
his reception in public that he must recall 
them, ordered his carriage to drive towards 
the country seat of Jos6 Andrada. It was 
followed by a crowd, and before he had 
arrived another multitude met him, bearing 
JosI in triumph, when the emperor rushed 
into his arms. As the price of their return, 
the Andradas demanded and obtained the 
banishment of their opponents. Finding 
however that Ledo was stiU their superior in 
influence among the Freemasons, the Andra- 
das, according to Armitage, the historian of 
Brazil, instituted another secret society, 
ctdled the " Apostolado," or " Apostolate," 
by which they endeavoured to counteract 
the Freemasons ; and of this society most of 
the members of the legislature were also 
members, and the emperor was the president. 
In their meetings all the measures to be pro- 
posed to the legislature were primarily dis- 
cussed, and, according to Armitage, " a plan 
for dissolving the house in case it should re- 
fuse to submit to this dictation, is even said 
to have been here devised by the Andradas 
themselves/' The position of the ministry 
now appeared to be strengthened by the 
return of Antonio Carlos f^om PortugaL 
The Portuguese revolution of 1820 had 
freed him f^m his imprisonment, and he was 
at the time of the events of San Paulo absent 
at Lisbon, to the cortes of which he had been 
elected a member, and where he is said to 
have been the most distinguished orator of 
that assembly, as his brother was of the Bra- 
zilian. On the arrival of the news of the 
establishment of the empire of Brazil he 
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thought it advisable to leave Lisbon for Fal- 
mouth. He sailed from England fbr Rio de 
Janeiro, where he fi)rmed a third member of 
the Andrada ministry. After his arrival 
matters speedily went wrong. On the 20th 
of June, 1823, Moniz Tavares laid before the 
assembly a project for the expulsion of all 
adopted Portuguese who might be deemed 
hostile to the empire, and Antonio Carlos 
spoke in fiivour of the measure. The royal- 
ists, apprehensive of the effect of this project, 
coalesced with the patriots or democrats, who 
were already dissatisfied with the Andradas, 
and the effect was, that on the 1 7th of July 
these ministers again tendered their resigna- 
tion, and it was again accepted. 

The Andradas now in opposition con- 
tinued fully as conspicuous as they had been 
in the ministry. In the assembly they had 
the reputation of being the first orators in 
Brazil, and with the press they were equally 
formidable. On their dismissal from the 
cabinet, they established a periodical called 
the " Tamoyo," the name of an Indian tribe 
noted for its hostility to the Portuguese, and 
in this and another called the *^ Sentinella,** 
they kept up a constant attack against the 
administration which had succeeded them. 
Some remarks which appeared in the " Sen- 
tinella," reflecting on the character of the 
Portuguese military, who had been incor- 
porated in the Brazilian army, so offended 
some of the officers, that they entered the 
shop of a Brazilian apothecary, named Pam- 
plona, whom the^r suspected of being its 
author, and beat lum with such violence as 
to leave him nearly dead. The apothecary 
demanded justice from the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the Andradas were loud in 
their support of his claims. In the ** Tamoyo," 
attacks were made on the anti-national spirit 
of the government, and the examples of 
Charles I. and Iturbide alluded to as a 
warning to Don Pedro. The military 
espoused the cause of their comrades, and a 
regiment of infantry, commanded by an 
officer known to be on familiar terms with 
the emperor, marched to San Christovam, 
where Uiey were joined by the remainder of 
the army. On the 10th of November, Don 
Pedro nominated a new ministry of royalist 
principles, and on the I Ith, sent a message 
to the assembly to state that the officers of 
the troops at San Christovam demanded 
satis&ction for the attacks made on their 
honour and that of the emperor in various 
periodicals. On the proposal of Antonio 
Carlos, the assembly constituted itself in 
permanent session, and sent to inquire of the 
government who were the officers who de- 
manded satisfaction, what were the pe- 
riodicals alluded to, and what was the satis- 
fiiction required. The reply was, that ** the 
officers were unanimous, that the offensive 
periodicals were the " Tamoyo " and ** Sen- 
tinella," and the individuals complained of 
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were the three Aodradas as editors of the 
first and coDtributors to the second, and 
moreover as heads of a seditious party. On 
the night of the 1 1th, which is still known 
in Brazil as " the night of agony," the de- 
puties remained in session in hourly ex- 
pectation of massacre. Early in the mom- 
mg of the 12th, Carlos Antonio proposed to 
summon the prime minister before them, 
and inquire what was the intention of the 
government The minister attended and 
gave vague replies, but stated at last that 
the troops would not disperse till the as- 
sembly had acceded to their wishes. An 
acrimonious discussion followed, and the 
citizens, who were relied upon for support, 
began to quit the galleries. Jose Andrada, 
exhausted with having sat up all night, re- 
turned to his house, and the emperor now 
riding into the town at the head of a body of 
cavalry, surrounded the chamber with a 
military force, and planting cannon before 
the walls, sent a bngadier to the president 
of the assembly with orders for its imme- 
diate dissolution. Antonio Carlos and Martin 
Francisco de Andrada were arrested on the 
staircase, and with Jose Andrada, who was 
arrested in his house, conveyed at once, with- 
out trial or examination of any kind, on 
board a vessel which set sail for France. 

The next five years were spent by the 
Andradas in France, principally at Bor- 
deaux. The ** night of agony" did not 
prove so calamitous to Brazil as had been 
expected. Instead of establishing a despotic 
government, the danger of which seemed at 
one time imminent, Don Pedro promulgated 
a new constitution of very libend principles. 
Encouraged by this and by the election of 
Carlos Antonio to a seat in the chamber by 
a Brazilian constituency, the Andradas re- 
turned in 1828 to Rio. On their landing 
there in the month of June, they were 
arrested by order of Don Pedro, and im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Hha das Cabras. 
in September, however, a reconciliation took 
place with the emperor, and they were 
allowed to retire to San Paulo, with the in- 
tention of devoting themselves to agricultural 
pursuits. Again they passed a period of 
quiet till the events of the year 1831, when 
Don Pedro, before his final abdication, pub- 
lished a decree dated on the Gth of AprU, in 
which he nominated Jose Andrada, as the 
guardian of his four children, including his 
infant son and successor, the present em- 
peror of Brazil. In this document he men- 
tioned him as " that honourable and patriotic 
citizen, Jose Bonifacio de Andrada, my real 
friend." The chamber of deputies refbsed, 
however, to acknowledge Andrada in this 
capacity, and he published a protest in which 
he declared that being prevented from dis- 
charging the sacred duty, which, from com- 
passion and gratitude, he had promised the 
ex-emperor to undertake, he now considered 
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himself released from that promise, though 
he considered that the chamber of deputies, 
in opposing its ihlfilment, acted against ** the 
moral law which €rod had stamped in the 
heart and mind of man." Moved, probably, 
by this appeal, the chamber yielded, and 
Andrada entered on the discharge of his 
important duties. He was henceforth, how- 
ever, suspected of belonging to the ** Cara- 
muros," or party in favour of the exiled em- 
peror, although, in fact, it was he who first 
called attention to the absurd projects of 
those partisans of Don Pedro who aimed at 
raising him to the throne of the whole 
Spanish peninsula. This was in September, 
1834 ; not long after, in the tumults at Rio 
against the ** Caramuros," the populace de- 
manded the dismissal of Jos^ Andrada. 
The regency yielded, and Andrada once 
more retired to private life. He died at 
Rio on the 6th of April, 1838. 

The writings of Andrada are not nu- 
merous. Some papers by him on the gold 
and diamond mines of Brazil are in- 
serted in French in the earlier volumes of 
the " Annates de Chimie," and some others 
on mineralogical subjects in Portuguese 
are printed in the " Transactions of the I^- 
bon Academy," one of which contains an 
account of some gold and another of some 
lead mines in Portugal As secretary of the 
academy he had also occasionally to draw up 
the reports of its proceedings, some of which 
are couched in an ambitious style. In the 
list of the academy's publications, we find one 
volume in quarto W him, ** Memoria sobre 
a Necessidade e Utilidade do plantio de 
novos Bosques em Portugal " (** A Memoir 
on the Necessity and Utility of new Planta- 
tions in Portugal"). During his exile in 
France, he published an anonymous pam- 
phlet on the method of fkvouring the in- 
crease of the negro population in Brazil, 
after the slave trade should have ceased in 
the year 1830, by virtue of the treaty with 
England. 

A portrait of Joe^ Andrada is prefixed to 
the first volume of Armitage's **■ History of 
Brazil. (Andrada e Silva, jDucutm Hit' 
torico in Hiatoria e Memorias da Academia 
Real das Sciencia* de LieboOf voL vi. parte ii. ; 
ConvereatiofU'Lexikon der neueetem Zeii, L 
81 — 85.; ConversatioM-Lexikon der Gegen^ 
wart, i. 163 — 165. ; Rabbe, Biographie dee 
CoHtemporains, v. U. ; Art de verifier lee 
Dates depute 1770, iv. 183, &c ; Armitage, 
History of Brazil from the Arrival of the 
Braganza Family in 1808, i. 60, &c, il 75, 
&c. ; AJUgemeine Literatur-Zeitimgy Halle, 
1838. ; InteUigenzblatt, No. 77.) T. W. 

ANDRA'DA, PAOLO 60NZAXEZ 
DE, a Portuguese lyric poet of the early part 
of the seventeenth century. According to Ni- 
colas Antonio, he may be compared with the 
best poets of his nation. He wrote in Spanish 
a volume of " Varias Poesias," 4to. published 
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at Lisbon in 1629 by Matheo Pinheiro. (N. 
Antonius, BibUoth. Hisp. Nov,) W. C. W. 
ANDRA'DA or ANDRA'DE, PEDRO 
FERNANDEZ DE, a native of SeviUe, 
famous for his knowledge of breeding, rear- 
ing, and treating horses, as well as the pro- 
per mode of moontiog them. He published 
three separate treatises on the subject, at a 
time when the Spanish cavalry was still the 
terror of Europe. Nicolas Antonio names 
the works of Aadrada as serviceable in time 
of war or peace, and worthy the attention of 
priuces and nobles. The first, ** De la Natu- 
raleza del Gaballo,'' was printed af Seville in 
1580, b^ Ferdinand Diaz ; the second, ** Libro 
de la Gmeta de Espaiia," &c. in 1599 ; and the 
third, " Nuevos Discursos de la Gineta de 
Espana sobre el Uso del Cabezon," Sevilla 
Gamarra, 1616. The title of the second 
book is long and curious : — ** The Book of 
Spanish Horsemanship; containing a Treatise 
on the Mode of producing various Casts, and 
rearing Foals, together with the proper 
Means of breaking and punishing Horses. 
Also Instructions how young Cavaliers should 
sit their Horses, according to the ancient 
Order of Spanish Horsemanship ; and lastly, 
the best Method of feeding and &ttening 
Horses." (N. Antonius, Biblioth, Hisp. Nov.) 

W. C. W. 
ANDRADA or ANDRA'DE, PEDRO 
FERNANDEZ DE, brother and heir of 
Feman Perez de Andrada o Bo, who died 
without issue. Andrada has the credit of 
having, in the reign of Juan I., king of Cas- 
tile and Leon, defended Corufia (Corunna) 
against the English under John of Gaunt, 
when he landed in Galicia, in 1386, to claim 
the Spanish crown in right of his wife Con- 
stance, the daughter of King Pedro, called 
** el cruel'* Froissart in his account of this 
expedition makes no mention of Andrada, 
but attributes the defence of Corufia to Mon- 
seigneur le Barrois des Barres and other 
French knights, who were at Compostela 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James. 
Without doubt the Spaniards and French 
acted together on this occasion, and most pro- 
bably Andrada, as a powerful hidalgo in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Corufla, and 
under especial obligations to Juan the son 
of King Enrique, had the command. The 
partialities and frequent inaccuracies of 
Froissart, when he wrote of distant matters 
and from hearsay, are well known. (Lopez 
de Haro, Nobiliario, ^c. ; Gandara, Arnuu^ 
ffc, ; Froissart, liv. iii. chap. 33.) W. C. W. 
ANDRA'DE or ANDRA'DA, AN- 
TONIO DE, a Portuguese Jesuit, bom at 
Oleiros, in the district of Crato and province 
of Alentejo, about the year 1580. His lite- 
rary reputation principally rests on an ac-" 
count of his mission to Mongol and Chinese 
Tartary in 1624. He published his dis- 
coveries on his return under the title " Nuevo 
Descubrimiento del gran Catayo (Cathay) o 
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Reynos de Tibet en el Afio de 1624." This 
book was printed at Lisbon by Pinheiro, at 
Madrid by Sanchez, an Italian translation at 
Rome by Corbelled and another at Naples 
b^ Longo, all in the same year, 1627. The 
circumstance of Andrade being the fixvt who, 
since Marco Polo the Venetian, had pene- 
trated by land into these remote regions, 
may account for the avidity with which his 
work was sought ; but it contains numerous 
errors and fabulous narratives. The merit 
of a courageous and adventurous spirit must 
however be allowed to Andrade, and also 
that of increasing or renewing the curiosity 
of western Europe about those eastern coim- 
tries. Two translations of his work have 
been made into French ; the last which ap- 
peared is that of Peron and Billecocq in 
their *♦ Recueil de Voyages au Thibet," pub- 
lished at Paris in 179.6. Andrade was sub- 
sequently employed at Goa and in other 
Portuguese possessions in the East Indies. 
He died at Goa on March 19. 1633. (N. 
Antonius, Biblioth. Hisp. Nov. ; Alegambe, 
Biblioiheca Scriptorum Societatia Jesu.) 

w. c. w. 

ANDRA'DE or ANDRA'DA, DIO'GO 
LOPEZ DE, a celebrated Portuguese eccle- 
siastic, bom at Azambi]ga in the district of 
Santarem, to which phice his parents had 
fled from the plague at Lisbon in 1569. 
Andrade entered the order of Augustine 
hermits, and obtained great popularity as a 
preacher, not only at Lisbon but also in the 
principal towns of Portugal and Spain. An- 
drade's reputation spread to Madrid, and he 
was called thither, and appointed tojsI 
preacher to Philip III. After remaining 
many years at Madrid, favoured by the king, 
Andnide was nominated by Philip IV., in 
1623, to the archbishbpric of Otranto, in the 
Spanish viceroyalty of Naples. Andrade re- 
mained at Otranto until his death in June, 
1635. A life of Diogo Lopez de Andrade 
was written by his brother, Jerome de An- 
drade, a Carmelite monk. This book was 
seen by Jorge Cardoso, but is not known to 
have been printed. Andrade's works, con- 
sisting of sermons, homilies, and ecclesiastical 
discourses and treatises (** De Quadragesima," 
" De Sanctis," " De Conceptione immaculata," 
&c.), were published in three vols, folio, by 
Gregorio Rodriguez, at Madrid, in 1656. 
(N. Antonius, Biblioth. Hisp. Nov.) W. C. W. 
ANDRA'DE or ANDRA'DA, DIO'GO 
DE PAYVA, a learned Portuguese Jesuit, 
was bom at Coimbra in 1528. He devoted 
himself to the study not only of the Scrip- 
tures, but also of the Fathers of the Christian 
church. At the period when the doctrines 
of Luther filled die church of Rome with 
alarm, Andrade wrote a book entitled " Or- 
thodoxarum Explicationum Libri decern," 
principally directed against Martin Chemnitz, 
a disciple of Melanchthon, who had written 
against the doctrine of the Jesuits as pro- 
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mulgated at the council of Trent The 
oontroyereial powers displayed in this work 
were peculiarly acceptable to the Roman 
Catholics. Osorius, bishop of Sylva in Por- 
tugal, wrote a preface to an edition of it, 
wUrmly eulog^ing the book and its author. 
** In it are manifested," says Osorius, " genius 
of the highest order, ardent study, and sin- 
gular industry. In order that Andrade 
might effectually apply his talents and ac- 
quirements, he studiously practised the noble 
art of eloquence, and at the same time made 
himself master of those languages which are 
essential to the perfect understanding of the 
Scriptures. Being so prepared, he gave his 
undivided mind to the scrutiny of divine 
mysteries.** Osorius also speaks of Andrade's 
efficacy as a preacher. It was not likely that 
such a man should remain at home, when 
theologians went from various parts of the 
Peninsula to attend the council of Trent 
Andrade was called thither, and on the second 
Sunday after Easter, in 1562, pronounced a 
discourse to the assembly, ** wherein,** says 
Osorius, ** in the opinion of the most learned, 
his grave and copious argument, and his 
mode of defending the decrees of the council, 
gained him an applause which shall onlj^ 
cease when the proceedings of that council 
shall be no more remembered." Andrade's 
discourse was immediately printed at Brixen 
and at Venice ; and it was afterwards pub- 
lished with his other Tridentine orations at 
Louvain in 1567, and subsequently at Paris. 
Andrade wrote also at Trent a book,**I>e 
Oonciliorum Auctoritate,** which the Roman 
Catholic legates sent to Cardinal Borromeo. 
Andrade's book was highly approved at 
Rome, and the pope sent back a warm ex- 
pression of his thanks to the author. Chem- 
nitz having afterwards published an" Examen 
Tridentinse Fidei,** accompanied by a course 
of Protestant theology, Andrade retorted with 
a " Defensio Tridentinas Fidei Catholics 
quinque Libris comprehensa adversus Hsere- 
ticorum Calumnias et prssertim Blartini 
KemnitiL*' The ** Defensio ** of Andrade was 
not, however, published till 1578, after 
Andrade's death. It was published at Lis- 
bon in 1578. Other editions followed: at 
Cologne in 1580, and at Ingolstadt in 
1592. Andrade*s sermons in Portuguese, 
which bear a very high character, were pub- 
lished in three parts, at Lisbon, in 1603, 1604, 
and most of them were translated into Spanish. 
Chemnitz, to his honour, joined in the praise 
which the Roman Catholics bestowed upon 
their champion, giving Andrade the character 
of a learned and eloquent man, who had great 
weight in the council of Trent Andrade's 
works are rarely met with. (N. Antonius, 
Biblioih. Him, Nov, ; Alegambe, Bihliotheca 
Scriptorum Societatis Jmu.) W. C. W. 

ANDRADE or ANDRA'DA, DIO'GO 
DE PAYVA, son of Francisco de Andrade, 
and nephew of Diogo de Andrade the theolo- 
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gian and controversialist Andrade expected, 
on the death of his &ther, to succeed to the 
office of royal historiographer, but was dis- 
appointed, the office being given to Bernardo 
Brito, a Cistercian monk. Brito had written 
a work, among others, called ** Monarchia 
Lusitana.** This work commenced with the 
creation of the world, and Brito professed to 
give in it an account of the most remote 
antiquities of his country. Andrade, angry 
at the disappointment of his expectations, 
and indignant at the preference given to his 
rival, severely criticised Brito in a book 
called **Exame d'Antiguidades." Andrade 
showed in his Exame that Brito had been 
credulous in many points, and throughout 
his work less diligent and accurate than an 
inquirer into antiquities ought to be. An- 
drade's book was published at Lisbon in 
1616. A Latin poem (*« Chanleis **), reUting 
to the battle of Chaul in the East Indies 
[Almeida, Lorenzo] is attributed to him. 
Andrade wrote also a prose work in Portu- 
guese, called ** Casamento perfeito," Lisbon, 
1630, which has gone through many edi- 
tions. (N. Antonius, Biblioih, Hiap. Nov,) 

W. C. W. 

ANDRADE or ANDRA'DA, FERNlO 
PEREZ DE, a Portuguese naval officer, 
bom towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Andrade sailed from Lisbon for India 
in March 1505, with Francisco de Almeida, 
and speedily distinguished himself. Andrade 
was with Lorenzo de Almeida at the fight of 
Cananore, and also at the battle of Chaul 
when Lorenzo Almeida was killed. He was 
afterwards with Francisco Almeida at Dabul, 
where he was wounded. On the retirement 
of Almeida frx>m India, Andrade remained 
with Albuquerque, and fought with him at 
the attack on Calicut, and the repeated sieges 
of Goa. 

Andrade commanded a ship in Albu- 
querque's expedition to Malacca in 1511, and 
had the command of a division of attack. 
Malacca being taken, Albuquerque left An- 
drade there as Capit&o Mor, or admiral, with 
a fleet of ten ships. A conspiracy being 
formed by a Javanese chie^ Pat^ Quitir, at 
Malacca, Andrade by his courage, activity, 
and decision of character, succeeded in quell- 
ing it, and he afterwards, in 1513, engaged 
with a powerful armament sent against him 
by the sultan of Java, under the command of 
Patd Unuz, or, as Sir Stamford Raffles calls 
him, Patd Unrug, and utterly destroyed it 

Andrade after this victory sailed for Lis- 
bon with a small fleet laden with spices. He 
was well received by King Manoel, and 
entrusted with the important commission of 
making a voyage to China, then only known 
by report to Europeans. Shipwrights were 
sent to India and four ships were built for 
the undertaking. With these, and four others 
which joined him at Malacca, Andrade sailed 
on the 12th of August, 1516, for China. He 
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called at Pacem, in Sumatra, where one of 
his ships was burnt. This circumstonce 
threw him late in the season, and he was 
driven back to Malacca by contrary winds. 
He made however advantageous commercial 
treaties with the ports which he put into 
on his return to Malacca. Andrade sailed 
again the following year from Malacca, and 
reached Canton in China, where he con- 
ducted himself so well, that he won the good 
opinion of the Chinese, and made a com- 
mencement of the Chinese trade with 
Europe by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which good understanding was however un- 
fortunately interrupted by the conduct of his 
brother Simao Andrade, a man who with 
equal courage was deficient in the prudence 
of Andrade. Andrade sailed again for Por- 
tugal and rendered to King Manoel an ac- 
count of his voyage, carrying with him 
Chinese images, paintings, and other curi- 
osities. Andrade made a third voyage to 
Portuguese India, and returning passed the 
remainder of his life in Portugal. The year 
of his death is not stated. (Barros, Decadas 
da Asia; Osorius, De Rebus Emmanudis 
Lusitania Begis^ ^c. gestis ; Lafitau, Histoire 
des Dicouvertes et Conquestes des Portugais ; 
Davis's Account of the Chinese, introductory 
chapter ) W. C W. 

ANDRADE or ANDRA'DA, FRAN- 
CISCO DE, brother of Diogo de Payva An- 
drade, wrote a poem on " The First Sie^ of 
Diu." Having been afterwards appointed 
historiographer to Philip III. (Portugal was 
then under the dominion of Philip), he wrote, 
by the king's command, a Chronicle of King 
John III. of Portugal, which he dedicated to 
"His Catholic Majesty." He died in 1616. 
The first work, " O primeiro Cerco de 
Din," was published in quarto at Lisbon 
in 1589; and the "Chronica do muito alto 
e poderoso Rey destes Reinos de Portugal 
Dom Joam o III. deste Nome," at Lisbon 
also, in 1613. (N. Antonius, BibUoth. Hiap. 
Nov.) W. C. W. 

ANDRA'DE or ANDRA'DA, JUAN 
DE, bom at Ceuta on the African coast of 
the Strait of Gibraltar, was provincial of the 
order of Trinitarian monks. He wrote a 
curious book on martyrdom. His object 
was, to demonstrate that the proposition, 
" They who in the pure exercise of Christian 
charity during a plague shall perish in their 
ministry by contagion, are true and legiti- 
mate martyrs," may be maintained without 
danger of censure. This book is cited, and 
a notice of the writer given by Theophilns 
Raynaud in a volume entitled '< Theologia 
antiqua de veri Martyrii adequate sumpti 
Notione," published at Lyon in 1656. (N. 
Antonius, Bihlioth, Hisp. Nov.) W. C. W. 

ANDRADE or ANDRA'DA, THOMAS 

DE. caUed also THOMAS DE JESU, a 

Portugese, brother of Diogo de Payva and 

Francisco, was bom in 1529. Andrade em- 
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braced a religious life, and entered the order 
of Augustinian hermits at Coimbra. He 
was afterwards appointed rector of the house 
of novices at Lisbon, and subsequently su- 
perior of the convent of Peiia firme, and pro- 
vincial of hU order. On the 26th of June, 
1578, Andrade embarked at Lisbon in the 
train of King Sebastian, on the unfortunate 
expedition to Africa. After the battle of 
Alcazar-quivir, in which the Christian army 
was routed and Sebastian slain, Andrade was 
made prisoner and thrown into a dungeon, 
which received no light except through the 
crevices of the door. In his prison Andrade 
composed a work called the " Travails of 
Jesus," which is held in great veneration, 
" written," says Nicolas Antonio, " in caring 
for the health of others, while himself was 
captive and burdened with miseries and tri- 
bulation." Andrade's sister, lolante, countess 
of Linares, sent over to Barbary the price of 
his ransom, but he refused to be ft^, pre- 
ferring to remain and comfort with his 
prajrers and ad\'ice his enslaved fellow 
Christians. Andrade composed in Barbary 
a religious Auto or Mystery, the subject 
of which was taken from the life of Saint 
Augustin. By the indulgence of the xerife, 
singular as it may appear, this Mvstery was 
performed by the Christian captives. An- 
drade wrote also a volume of sacred poems. 
Both these, the Auto and the book of poems, 
Jorge Cardoso tells us he saw in the hands 
of the brotherhood of his order. Andrade 
died on the 17th of April, 1582, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, the fourth of his cap- 
tivity, and the thirty-eighth of his religious 
profession. A memoir of him, prefixed to a 
Spanish translation of the " Travails," by 
Alexius de Meneses, was published at Zara- 
goza in 1631, and another with additions 
by Cardoso in his " Hagiologio Lusitano." 
The first Portuguese edition was in 1602 at 
Lisbon. It has also been translated into 
French and Italian. (N. Antonius, BibHoUu 
Hisp. Nov.) W. C. W. 

ANDRAGATHUS. [Maximus.] 
ANDRA'TTA. JOAQUIN, an old Spa- 
nish painter, by whom there are two pictures 
on wood in the Escurial : one " The Miracle 
of the Loaves and Fishes;" Christ is praying 
in the centre, and is surrounded by a great 
crowd, to whom the Apostles are giving food; 
the back-ground is a rich landscape. The 
other is St. Jerome with the lion, in the wil- 
derness. The drawing, the draperies, and 
the landscape in these pictures are much in 
the style of the old German masters, but the 
colouring and expression are in a different 
style; the colouring is cold and much less 
brilliant than that of the old Germans. This 
painter is not noticed by Bermudez in his 
" Dictionary of Spanish artists." {Kunsthhtt, 
1822, No. 21.) R. N. W. 

ANDRAY or ANDRE', JEAN, a French 
historical painter, bom at Paris in 1662. In 
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the prime of life he entered into the order of 
the Dominicans at Paris; and on account of 
his ability for painting, was sent by his su- 
perior to Rome to improve himself in that 
art In Rome he copied several pictures by 
the old masters, and became the scholar of 
Carlo Maratta, in whose house he lived upon 
terms of intimate friendship. After his re- 
turn to Paris, he painted a series of pictures 
for the church of the novitiate convent of the 
Dominicans there, illustrating the history of 
the passion of Christ, and the miracles of the 
saints of that order. He painted also, by the 
order of his superior, several pictures for 
other establishments of the Dominicans in 
France : Christ supping with the Pharisee, 
for the refectory of the Dominican convent 
at Lyon ; and the Marriage at Cana, and the 
Miracle of the Five Loaves, for the refectory 
of the Dominicans at Bordeaux, are con. 
sidered his best The great altar-piece of the 
Resurrection of Christ at the hospital de la 
Salpdtridre at Paris, is also by Andray. He 
coloured much in the style of Jouvenet ; he 
however neglected the study of nature, and 
his draperies are mannered: many of his 
works have been engraved. He was still 
living in 1720. In Pilkington*s Dictionary, 
(ed. 1829), 1753 is given as the date of his 
death, making him ninety-one when he died. 
Taraval, painter to the King of Sweden, who 
died in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was a pupil of Andray's. (Brice, Detcrip- 
ticn de Paris; Fioiillo, Geachichte der Mah- 
lerey, iiL r Heineken, Dictumnairt deM Artistes, 
frc.) R. N. W. 

ANDRE', THE Abbe', was bom at Mar- 
seille, and was for some years in the congre- 
gation of the Oratory, but never took holy 
orders. He was librarian to the Chancellor 
d'Aguesseau, and in 1775 applied without 
success for the post of assistant at the royal 
library, with a particular view to the com- 
pletion of the catalogue, which remains un- 
finished to the present day. The Abbe 
Andre published several works, all without 
his name. Those most generally attributed 
to him are the following — 1. " Lettre h, 
I'Abb^ Prevost, coneemant les Missions du 
Paraguay," 1758, 12mo. 2. ** Refutation du 
nouvel Onvrage de J. J. Rousseau, inti- 
tule Emile," 1762, 8vo. A work which 
contains less argument than declamation. 
It was reprinted in the year following its 
first appearance. 3. " L*£sprit de M. Du- 
gnet, ou Precis de la Morale Chretienne," 
1 764, 12mo. ; a useful production, as it is an 
abrilgment of an author whose magnitude 
alone is sufficient to deter most readers. 
4. " La Morale de rE'vangile," 1786, 3 vols. 
12mo. The Abbe Andr^ was also the 
editor of the works of his patron the Chan- 
cellor d'Aguesseau (1759-89, 13 vols. 4to.), 
and of an enlarged impression of the ** Pen- 
sees de Pascal," 1783, 12ma (Barbier, 
Dictionnaire des AnonymeM, i. 130, &c ; Que- 
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raid, La France LitUrairej i. 56. ; Note by 
Villenave in Biographie UniverseUe.) J. W. 

ANDRE' D'ARBELLES was the son of 
a com merchant at Montluel, in Bresse. At 
the breaking out of the French revolution he 
was at Paris, in the capacity of secretary to 
Count Stanislas de Clermont Tonnerre. He 
emigrated with his patron, and for some time 
served as a private in the army of the Bour- 
bon princes, and afterwards in that of Aus- 
tria, under the name of M. de Montluel He 
returned to France in 1798, and obtained 
employment under Talleyrand, who made 
him part editor of the "' Messager du Soir," 
and also of a paper in the English language, 
•* the Argus," which was for some time kept 
up at the expense of Napoleon. Andre also 
produced several temporary works of more 
pretension, which were written with a view 
of supporting the interests of his employers, 
and for these services he was rewarded with 
the post of historiographer to the foreign 
department On this occasion he first adopted 
the name of D'Arbelles, by which he was 
afterwards generally known. He took an 
active part in the restoration of Louis XVII I., 
from whom he received the cross of the 
legion of honour. He refused the oath of 
allegiance to Napoleon in 1815, and was con- 
sequently deprived of his appointments ; but 
on the second restoration he was made pre- 
fect of the department of Mayenne. He was 
afterwards prefect of La Sarthe, in which 
office he died at Le Mans, on the 28th of 
September, 1825, of the injuries received 
from a horse, which took fright and ran over 
him at the very moment in which he was 
engaged in receiving the Count de Clermont 
Tonnerre, then minister of war, on an official 
visit His death was much regretted in the 
department, to whose inhabitants his ad- 
ministration had been very satisfactory. 

As the works of Andre d'Arbelles are all 
anonymous, there is considerable difficulty in 
indicating them ; and some which usually 
pass for his have been claimed for others. 
Those which have been most clearly traced 
to him are — 1. *' Reponse au Manifeste du 
Roi de Prusse," 8vo. 1806. 2. «' De la Poli- 
tique et des Progr^s de la Puissance Russe," 
8vo. 1807. This furious attack on Russia 
was exceedingly ill-timed; it had scarcely 
appeared when the treaty of Tilsit was signed, 
in consequence of which orders were given 
for its suppression. 3. ** Que veut TAu- 
triche ? " 8vo. 1809. This work was simi- 
larly unfortunate ; peace was made with 
Austria soon after its publication, and it at as 
immediately suppressed. 4. ** Tableau His- 
torique de la Politique de la Cour de Rome, 
depuis rOrigine de sa Puissance temporelle 
jusqu*a nos Jours," 8vo. 1810. This work 
was intended to justify Napoleon's s«i2tire of 
the pope and his dominions. It was not 
suppressed, but another circumstance was no 
less fatal to it ; this was the simultaneous 
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appearance of M. Daunou's " Puissance tem- 
porelle des Papes." Besides these separate 
works, Andre d'Arbelles wrote an extensive 
'* Precis des Causes et des E'venements qui 
ont amencle Demembrement de la Pologne," 
prefixed to Pistor's ** Memoires sur les Re- 
volutions de la Pologne," 8vo. 1806. (Que- 
rard. La France Litt^raire, i. 68. ; Bio- 
graphie des Homines VivantSj i. 71. ; Le 
Mmitewr Universel, for 1825, p. 1353. 1380. ; 
Barbier, Dictiormaire des AnoTiymes, ii. 191.) 

J. W. 
ANDRE' DEL CASTAGNO. [Cas- 

TAGNO.] 

ANDRE', CHRISTIAN CARL, was 
bom at Hildbnrghausen on the 20th of 
March, 1763, but belonged to an Austrian 
Protestant family, which had migrated thither 
fh)m Briinn in Moravia. His attention was 
early directed to education, and he was about 
to establish a school at Arolsen in 1785, when 
he was induced to attach himself to the 
educational institute at Schnepfenthal, near 
Gotha, conducted by Salzmann, who had put 
in operation a system not very unlike that pro- 
posed in Rousseau's ^ Emilius.'* Andre mar- 
ried one of Salzmann's daughters, and six of 
the other assistants, three of whom were bro- 
thers of the name of Ausfeld, married six of 
her sisters. The institution at Schnepfenthal, 
which had begun to droop when Andr^ 
entered it, revived by his active co-operation 
and that of his colleagues, Bechstein, Lenz, 
and others, and contained many pupils from 
foreign countries till towards the close of 
the century. Andre, who since 1790 had 
been at the head of an establishment of his 
own for the education of girls at Eisenach, 
accepted, in 1798, the direction of the Pro- 
testant school at Briinn, fh>m which his 
family had originally come. He had already 
been active as a writer, and was then pub- 
lishing, in conjunction with Blasche, a ** Com- 
pendiose Bibliothek der gemeinniitzigsten 
Kenntnisse,*' or ** Compendious Library of 
Useful Knowledge," which his residence in 
the Austrian dominions obliged him to dis- 
continue, as a prohibition had been issued 
against any Austrian subject publishing any 
thing even out of Austria without submitting 
it to the censorship at Vienna. He edited 
however, at Briinn, a " Patriotische Tagblatt," 
or " Patriotic daily Paper," till the year 1804, 
when the vexations which he underwent 
from the censors compelled him to drop 
the publication, and he resolved upon quit- 
ting Austria. **The emperor himself kept 
me back," he says in a letter to his friend. 
Professor Schneller, in 1820; "and Count 
I.«azanzky, the minister, requested me in a 
very flattering official letter to resume my 
pen. I made two conditions : first, for a 
more liberal censorship of my writings ; and, 
secondly, for the free admission of lUl books 
sent to me from abroad as materials." This 
was allowed, and afterwards confirmed by 
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an official decree of the imperial censorship. 
He continued in Austria an active author 
and editor for many years, writing on nearly- 
all subjects, from music to mineralogy, both of 
which were favourite sciences with him. In 
conjunction with Schneller, who was after- 
wards obliged to leave the country on account 
of his opinions, and with Prokesch, who is now 
high in the Austrian service and the favour 
of Prince Mettemich, Andre appears to have 
conducted a sort of literary opposition in 
favour of liberal opinions in Austria. The 
opposite party, of whom Hormayr andSartori 
were the most conspicuous, were unremitting 
in their hostility to him, and they finally 
succeeded. In 1821 Andre's special privi- 
leges were suddenly withdrawn on account 
of an anecdote in one of his publications, the 
truth of which was not denied, but which 
tended, it was said, to the discredit of the 
Austrian army. Andre removed to Stutt- 
gard, where he held the situation of secretary 
of the Wirtember^ Agricultural Society, and 
conducted his various publications with more 
liberty than before, till his death on the 19th 
of July, 1831. 

The works of Andre are very numerous. 
Many of them are books for children, 
elementary treatises or temporary compila- 
tions, for a list of which we must refer to 
Meusel or Kaiser. The most important are 
— 1. ** Gemeinniitzigen Spaziergfinge auf 
alle Tage im Jahre," 10 parts, Brunswick, 
1790-1 (" Useful Walks for every Day 
in the Year"), published in conjunction 
with Bechstein and Blasche ; a work which 
had much success, and is still often spoken 
of. 2. *' Uebersicht der Gebirgsformationen 
und besonders der Uebergangsformationen 
in Mahren," Briinn, 1804 ("View of the 
Mountain Formations, and especially of the 
Transition Formations in Moravia"). 3. 
" Neueste geographisch-statistische Be- 
schreibung des Kaiserthums Oestreich,'* 
Weimar, 1813 (** New geographico-statis- 
tical Description of the Austrian Empire"), 
a work of great merit Andre undertook 
with Becker, in 1797, the publication of the 
" Reichsanzeiger," or " Universal German 
Advertiser," which was afterwards conducted 
by Becker alone. In 1809 he established 
the magazine " Hesperus," which had great 
success. Andrg was the editor from its com- 
mencement, first at Briinn, then at Stuttgard 
till his death. It contains some excellent 
contributions by Schneller. At the same 
time with ihe " Hesperus" Andre commenced 
a periodical entitled " Oekonomische Neuig- 
keiten," or "Ekionomic Novelties," exclusively 
devoted to agricultural information. He also 
conducted for eleven years, from 1811 to 
1822, the " Nationalkalender fiir die ge- 
sammte Oesterreichische Monarchie," or 
" National Kalendar for the whole Austrian 
Monarchy," which he continued after his re- 
moval to Stuttgard under the title of ** The 
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National Kalendar for the States of the Ger- 
man Confederation.** It vaa in this publication 
that the anecdote appeared irhich led to his 
leaving Austria. {(Jonvergatums-Lexicon of 
Brockhans, 8th ed. i. 261, &c. ; Oesterrei- 
chische National'Encyclopddiey i. 81, &c. ; 
Nekrolog der Deutxhen, 9ter Jahrgang 1831, 
p. 637 — 641.; Morgenblati, Jahrgang 1821, 
No. 70. and 154.; Ernst Miinch, Julius 
Schneller's Lebens- Umriu undvertraute Brief e, 
p. 18, &c. 328—^5.) T. W. 

ANDRE', LE P. CHRYSOLOGUE. 
[Chrysologue.] 

ANDRE' or ANDRE' A, DIETRICH 
ERNST, a clever historical and portrait 
painter of Mietau in Kurland, who lived in 
the beginning of the 18th century. His 
father was a wealthy farmer, who gave him 
a good education ; but he became a painter 
much against his father's wish. He was 
placed by his mother with Gustav von Ben- 
tum, at Konigsberg, with whom he remained 
twelve years ; he was, however, much supe- 
rior to him whilst still his pupU. Augustus 
William, duke of Brunswick, took Andre into 
his service, and perceiving his great ability, 
wished to send him to Rome, and advanced 
him the requisite funds. But Andre re- 
quested permission to visit Holland before 
proceeding to Italy, which was accorded by 
the duke ; when in Holland, however, he was 
induced to visit England ; and here he for- 
got both Brunswick and his engagement 
with the duke. He married in England, and 
gave himself up to a life of pleasure, and for- 
sook the careftd and elegant style of his early 
works for a gaudy and superficial manner. 
His habits involved him in difficulties which 
compelled him to leave Enghmd ; in 1724 he 
went to Paris, where he died. Heinek^n 
speaks highly of several of his works at 
Brunswick, both historical pieces and por- 
traits. (Heineken, Nachrichten von Kunsdem- 
und Kunst-wachetif part ii.) R. N. W. 

ANDRE', FRANCOIS, or MONSIEUR 
DE ST. ANDRE', was a doctor of medicine 
of the university of Caen, and in the latter 
part of his life was one of the physicians to 
Louis XIV. He wrote, 1. ** Entretiens sur 
I'Acide et T Alkali, ou sont examinees les 
Objections de Mr. Boyle contre ces Prin- 
cipes," Paris, 1677 and 1681, 12mo. ; a work 
which maintains the ** simple salt" nature of 
acids and alkalies, and appears to have had 
considerable reputation. It was translated 
into Latin, Italian, and English. The English 
translation has the title ** Chemical Discep- 
tations ; or, Discourses upon Acid and Al- 
kali, &c; faithfully rendered by J. W. 
*i}ioB4»poSf" and the translator has added a 
short irrelevant essay, entitled " Errores 
Phlebotomise detecti," directed against the 
general use of bloodletting. 2. *' Reflexions 
sur les Causes des Maladies, et de leurs 
Symptomes," Paris, 1687, 12mo. 3. " Re- 
flexions sur la Nature des RemMes, leurs 
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Effets et leur Mani^re d*agir,** Rouen, 1700, 

12mo. 4. " Lettres au Sig'et de la 

Magie, des Malefices, et des Sorciers," Paris, 
1725, 12mo. By Haller, Brandis, and other 
medical bibliographers, these three works 
are assigned to an author different from the 
author of the first, and called by Brandis and 
Carrere " N. de St. Andre.** But there can 
be little doubt that they are all by the same 
person, who, at some time between 1677 and 
1687, changed the name of Fran9ois Andre, 
which he bears in the first, for that of 
Monsieur de St Andre, by which he styles 
himself in the other three. For in the " Re- 
flexions sur les Causes des Maladies," all the 
medical doctrines are founded on the chemical 
hypotheses defended in the " Entretiens ;** 
and at page 5. he says, ** by the word acid 
one must understand, as I have said else- 
where," and then he quotes almost verbally 
the description of the acid salt in the ** En- 
tretiens.** The ^ Reflexions sur la Nature 
des RemMes** is a more practical work than 
that on the causes of disease, to which it was 
written for a kind of supplement It is full 
of cases ; and by the places at which the 
author says he saw the patients, we may 
judge that he either had a very extended 
practice or was a frequent traveller. In his 
essay on magic, he undertakes to explain by 
natural phsnomena all the effects commonly 
ascribed to dsemons, except such as rested on 
the authority of the Scriptures or the church. 
In some cases he does this satisfactorily ; but 
in others he resorts for his explanations to 
influences as improbable as those of sorcerers ; 
such as those of exhalations f^om men and 
animals, the passage of spirits from one body 
to another, and their effects upon the inter- 
mediate air, and others which have ^often 
since been supposed to have part in (he phe- 
nomena of animal magnetism. 

There is a small work entitled ** Prselec- 
tiones in HippocratiH Librum de intemis 
Affectionibus," Caen, 1687, 12mo., consisting 
of discourses delivered by a Frainciseus de 
St Andre, a doctor of medicine of Caen, and 
a candidate for a professorship in that uni- 
versity. The same chemico-medical doc- 
trines prevail in it as in the preceding. It 
was most probably written by the same per- 
son, though Haller and others give a separate 
place to &e name of its author. (Franfois 
Andre and St Andre, Works; Haller and 
Brandis, Bibliotheca Medicitue Pr€u:tic<e, iii. 
329. iv. 18, 47.) J. P. 

ANDRE', JEAN. [Andray.] 
ANDRE', JOH ANN, kapeUmeuster to the 
Prince of Prussia and the Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, was bom at Offenbach, March 28. 
1741. His father was a silk manufacturer, 
for which trade the son was designed ; and 
his love of music was only called forth by 
accident, though early. One of his play- 
fellows went every week for musical instruc- 
tion to Frankfurt, which he imparted as well 
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as he wBJB able to young Andr^. Up to hU 
sixteenth year he had no better tuition, and 
was obliged to content himself with the study 
and practice of such compositions as chanced 
to fall in his way. He then went to reside 
for a year at Mannheim, where he was a 
constant frequenter of the theatre and the 
concert room ; but his natural timidity re- 
strained him from seeking the acquaintance 
of the musicians of the place. In his twentieth 
year he removed to Frankfurt, still following 
music only as an amusement Here, on some 
public occasion, an Italian company was en- 
gaged, and his musical ardour received an 
additional impulse fh>m their performance. 
He had previously written songs, and sonatas 
for the harpsichord, but he was now incited 
to attempt the composition of a lyric drama. 
His first essay was "Der Topfer," which 
gained and preserved considerable popularity. 
Gothe, who at this time lived at Frankfurt, 
was so well pleased with Andr€*s attempt, 
that he requested him to set his little opera 
'* Erwin and Elmire," which, as well as " Der 
Topfer,'* was produced at Berlin. His musical 
reputation was now so far advanced that he 
was offered the post of manager of the opera 
at Frankfurt, and afterwa);ds the same situ- 
ation at Berlin, where, as he used to say, he 
went to learn music. In the Prussian capital 
.he enjoyed the friendship of Marpurg, and 
profited largely from the mstructions of that 
eminent theorist The lyric drama of Ger- 
many at this time was in its infancy, and 
the musical pieces for the stage composed in 
the language of the country were short and 
simple. Such were those which Andre wrote 
durmg his residence in Prussia — burlettas, 
pantomimes, and ballets. Previous to his 
remo*^ to Berlin he had commenced business 
as a music publisher at Ofifenbach, and founded 
the business which his descendants of the 
third generation still possess there, and which, 
as it was one of the earliest, is one of the 
most extensive in Germany. The desire of 
extending this business and leaving it to his 
son, induced him to return to OiSenbach. 
The Margrave of Brandenburg-Schwedt, as a 
mark of his respect, gave him the rank and 
title of kapellmeister. He returned to Offen- 
bach in 1784. 

This worthy and industrious artist now 
applied himself diligently to his business, 
and published correct editions of many of the 
classical works of his country of all kinds, so 
that before his death his catalogue numbered 
more than 1000 compositions. He died June 
18th, 1 799. The general character of Andre's 
compositions is graceful and simple melody, 
correct expression, and sound erudition. He 
wrote more than twenty dramatic pieces, 
arranged " Pleyel's Quartets," and many simi- 
lar productions for the pianoforte, and com- 
posed single songs without end. The business 
which he established at Offenbach in 1774, 
and which at the time of his death employed 
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fifty hands, descended to his son Johann 
Anton Andre. (Gerber, Lexicon dtr Ton" 
kiinsder,) E. T. 

ANDRE', JOHANN ANTON third 
son of Johann Andre, was bom at Offenbach, 
October 6th, 1775. From very early life he 
displayed great fondness for music, and while 
in his boyhood evinced considerable talent as 
a composer. He was a good harpsichord 
player, but excelled on the violin, having re- 
ceived instruction on that instrument from 
both the elder and the younger Frimzl. At 
the age of sixteen he undertook, as an amuse- 
ment, to lead the orchestra at Offenbach, and 
in 1 792 went to Mannheim to improve him- 
self in composition under VoUweiler. He 
afterwards became a student in the univer- 
sity of Jena, where he enjoyed the friendship 
of Carl Stamitz. After quitting the uni- 
versity, he travelled to most of the principal 
German capitals, seeking the acquaintance of 
every musician of eminence, and, on his re- 
turn to Offenbach, settled there as a partner 
in his father's house. In the autumn of 1799 
he visited Vienna, where he pnrchased of the 
widow of Mozart all his manuscript compo- 
sitions, including the original scores of his 
operas, his requiem, and some of his masses. 
These invaluable relics show how completely 
the entire score of every composition existed 
in that ^at master's mind before it acquired 
any visible form or notation. There are 
enough alterations to render it certain that 
no previous sketch or draft had been made, 
but yet they are rery rare. Among them is 
the original score of Mozart's last work, the 
** Missa pro Defunctis," concerning which 
there has been so much controversy. An 
edition of this celebrated composition was 
published by Andre fh>m the MS. in his 
possession, in which.the portions in the hand- 
writing of Mozart are distmguished from 
those which were written by Siissmayer. 

Andre was a voluminous composer : 
for, fh>m 1788, he produced 21 sinfonias, 
.3 violin concertos, 7 concertos for different 
wind instruments, 2 masses, an opera called 
Rinaldo and Alcina, 7 sets of quartets for 
stringed instruments, besides many sonatas 
and other pieces for the pianoforte. His 
music has little originality of style, and pro- 
bably, under other circumstances, less of it 
would have been published. But it discovers 
a pure and correct taste, and a sound know- 
ledge of counter^int His largest work, a 
general treatise on composition in six vols. 
8vo., under the title of ** Lehrbuch der Ton- 
kunst," was published in 1832. 

He died in 1842. The business originally 
established by his father is now carried on at 
Offenbach and Frankfort-on-the-Main by 
his sons. (Gerber, Lexicon der TonkHnstler; 
Personal knowledge.) E. T. 

ANDRE', JOHN, was bom at London in 
1751, of parents originally from txeneva. 
He was sent to Geneva for his education, but 
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returned, to England before the age of 
eighteen, and was thrown by the chance of 
residence Into the literary circle of Miss 
Anna Seward at Lichfield. He there formed 
an attachment for Miss Honora Soeyd, a 
young and accomplished friend of Miss Se- 
ward's. An intended marriage was prevented 
by the interference of the friends of the 
parties on the ground of their youth,' and it 
was arranged that Andre should engage in 
mercantile pursnits, with a view of making 
some provision for his intended wife. He 
accordingly entered his father's counting- 
house in London ; but he soon gave up all 
thoughts of business, and entered the army. 
According to Miss Seward, this step was the 
result of despair on hearing that Miss Sneyd 
had married another ; but this is disproved 
by the object of the lady's choice, Mr. Lovell 
£!dgeworth, who in his " Memoirs " observes 
that Andre's first commissioabears date on the 
4th of March, 1771, while his own marriage 
to Miss Sneyd did not take place until more 
than two years afterwards. Andre joined 
the British army in America, and in 1775 he 
was taken prisoner at the capture of St. John's. 
He was a considerable time in prison, and on 
his release became aide-de-camp, first to 
Greneral Grey and then to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, the British commander-in-chief, who 
esteemed him so highly that, on a vacancy 
occurring by the resignation of Lord Raw- 
don, he appointed Andr6 to the important 
post of adjutant-general, and almost forced 
the government to bestow the rank of m^jor 
upon him, without which the office could not 
be held. 

Soon after, Andre engaged in the service 
which led to his untimely end. Sir Henry 
Clinton confided to him the management of 
the correspondence with the American gene- 
ral Arnold, who> proposed' to deliver up the 
important fortress of West Point to the Bri- 
tish, with the magazines, including, among 
other things, the whole stock of gunpowder 
of the American army. In conducting this 
correspondence, which was facilitated by the 
circumstance of Andre's having been ac- 
quainted with Arnold's wife previous to her 
marriage, Arnold assumed the name of Gus- 
tavus, and Andre that of Anderson, while 
the real objects of the parties were concealed 
under the disguise of mercantile terms, as 
though the correspondence referred entirely 
to commercial affairs. So well was the secret 
kept, that the Americans had not the slight- 
est suspicion of Arnold's fidelity. At length 
every thing was so far arranged, that it only 
remained to settle the time and means of car- 
rying the design into execution ; and for this 
purpose Arnold required a personal interview 
with a confidential agent. Andre undertook 
the dangerous mission ; and accordingly, on 
the 20th September, 1780, a British sloop of 
war, the Vulture, proceeded up the Hudson 
river nearly to the American lines, having on 
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board Andre, and Colonel Beverley Robinson, 
a loyalist officer, whose house was at that 
moment in possession of the Americans, and 
the head-quarters of Arnold. It had been 
intended that the landing and the interview 
with Arnold should be effected under cover 
of a flag of truce, the ostensible object being 
to effect some arrangement as to the seques- 
trated property of the colonel. For this pur- 
pose a letter was sent from Robinson to Ar- 
nold, soliciting a meeting ; but it happened 
to reach the hands of Arnold while in com- 
pany with General Washington, instead of, 
as had been anticipated, after Washington's 
departure to pay a visit to the French Gene- 
ral Rochambeau. To keep up appearances, 
Arnold judged it best to show the letter to 
Washington, and ask his advice upon it ; and 
Washington strongly recommended him not 
to grant the request, but to refer Robinson to 
the civil authorities. This advice being pub- 
licly given, Arnold did not venture to act 
against it, and he therefore took measures 
for bringing about a secret interview. He 
prevailed on Mr. Joshua H. Smith, who re- 
sided within the American lines, to go on 
board the Vulture at night, and deliver a 
packet to the parties he would find on board. 
Smith asserts, in a narrative of the transaction 
which he published at London in 1808, that 
he was the bearer of a flag of truce, but he 
assigns no reason for its being sent in the 
dark. He delivered his letters to Colonel 
Robinson, and was desired to return with 
Andre, who passed as Mr. Anderson, but 
wore his uniform. Arnold met them on 
shore, and it was arranged that the attack 
on West Point should be made on the 24th 
or 25th of that month, September, 1780, 
about which time the return of Washington 
was expected; and proper passwords and 
signals were agreed upon. Arnold also de- 
livered to Andre, for Sir Henry Clinton, 
a number of papers relating to the fortress, 
with maps and plans, and memoranda of 
the weakest points, as well as of the po- 
sitions to which the American troops would 
be ordered by Arnold so as to assure the 
easiest success to the British forces. Andre 
intended to return to the Vulture in the 
boat which had brought him ashore, but 
in the meanwhile the sloop, galled by a fire 
from the American posts, had dropped lower 
down the Hudson, and the boatmen refused 
to row the distance. In this dilemma it was 
arranged that Andre should pass the day at 
Smith's house, a measure which made it neces- 
sary to enter the American lines, and should 
return the next night to New York by land, 
the papers being concealed, at Arnold's sug- 
gestion, in the migor's boots ; and his military 
coat, also by Arnold's wish, being replaced 
by a plain coat of his host's. To prevent 
detention on their journey at any of the 
American outposts, both Andre and Smith, 
who was to be his guide, were provided 
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with regular passports fix>m Arnold. They 
started accordingly, but came in contact wiUi 
an American party during the night, the 
captain of which represented the danger of 
night trayellin^ to be so great, that, for fear 
of awaking his suspicion, they thought it 
best to remain where they were tUl morning. 
The next day they proceeded to Pine's 
Bridge, a Tillage on the Croton River, not 
far from the English lines, where Smith took 
his leave of Andre, as all danger seemed to 
be over. Andre had nearly reached Tarry- 
town, and was within sight of the English 
lines, when three American militia-men, who 
were on the watch for any well-dressed and 
mounted passenger who might possibly be 
an Englishman, rushed from a thicket and 
stopped his horse. A moment's presence of 
mind would have saved him, but instead of 
assuming the character of an American, he 
inquired to which party they belonged. They 
answered ** to below," implying that they 
belonged to the English posts, and Andre 
exclaimed '* so do I ; I am an English officer 
on urgent business, and I do not wish to be 
detained." On being undeceived, he pro- 
duced the passport of Arnold. But it was 
now too late ; and he soon still further be- 
trayed himself by offering them large sums 
of money if they would let him go. His 
offers were refused; he was dragged into 
the thicket, and his boots being drawn off, 
the papers were discovered. The militia- 
men took their prisoner at once to the com- 
mander of the outposts. Colonel Jameson, 
who, confused and bewildered, sent on Andre 
to his superior officer, General Arnold. The 
arrival and prompt interference of Captain 
Talmadge — an officer who lived long after 
to claim his share of credit in the transaction 
— alone prevented this ; and at his suggestion 
Andre was sent for back, and the papers 
were forwarded to Washington. Ckilonel 
Jameson, however, thought it proper to send 
word to Arnold, that ** John Anderson, the 
bearer of his passport, had been detained." 
This message saved Arnold's life; on re- 
ceiving it he fled on board the Vulture, and 
joined Sir Henry Clinton at New York. 
When Washington on his return reached 
West Point, and found it without a com- 
mander, the arrival of the messenger with 
the papers from Jameson cleared up the 
whole affair. 

Andr6 retained his assumed character until 
he judged Arnold beyond reach, when he 
declared his real name and rank as adjutant- 
general of the British army. Washington 
referred his case to a board of general officers, 
who reported that, in consideration of his 
having been taken in disguise, and under a 
false name, with information obtained under 
that disguise within the American lines, he 
was a spy, and in conformity with the law 
of nations should suffer dea^. The most 
strenuous exertions were made by the British 
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commander to save him ; and, among other 
proceedings. General Robertson was dis- 
patched on a mission to Washington to re- 
present that Andre having arrived in the 
American lines under a &g of truce, and 
having been directed in all his movements 
within them by a general in the American ser- 
vice — Arnold himself —he could not be con- 
sidered a spy according to the rules of war. 
Sir Henry Clinton also permitted Arnold to 
forward two letters on the same subject, but 
their contents, those of one especially, which 
assumed a threatening tone, were not calcu- 
lated to do any good. The American com- 
mander was iiSexible. Washington did 
indeed cause it to be intimated to Clinton 
that there was one way of saving Andre's 
life, by exchanging Arnold for him, but 
such a proposition of course could not be lis- 
tened to. 

Andr6 suffered death at Tappan, in the 
state of New York, on the 2d of October, 
1 780, in his twenty -ninth year. He displayed 
the utmost firmness, which was shaken only 
for a moment when he knew that he was to 
perish by the halter, an ignominious death 
which he had most strongly entreated Wash- 
ington, by a letter written almost in his last 
moments, to spare him. His fate excited 
the deepest sympathy even among the Ame- 
ricans. Among his own countrymen, and 
indeed throughout Europe, his death ex- 
cited a poweif ul sensation ; while the con- 
duct of Arnold was viewed with almost 
equal detestation by the English and the 
Americans. 

The whole British army went into mourn- 
ing for Andre. A monument was raised to 
his memory in Westminster Abbey, and in 
the year 1821 his remains were disinterred 
at Tappan, and conveyed to a grave near his 
monument at Westminster. His friend Miss 
Seward published a monody on his death, 
which had great popularity in its day, and 
sncceeded for a time in drawing down some 
share of popular indignation on Washington, 
more especially for refusing the only favour 
Andre asked, a soldier's death. In her 
** Letters" published after her death, Miss 
Seward withdrew her charges, and asserted 
that Washington, after the petude of 1783, 
sent one of his aides-de-camp to her pur- 
posely to disabuse her of the prejudices she 
entertained; among other things to assure 
her that he was outvoted by the rest of the 
council on the question of hanging Major 
Andre. It is by no means clear that Wash- 
ington sat on or interfered with the council 
which originally condemned him ; nor was 
Washington a man who would shrink from 
the infliction of a punishment which he judged 
to be necessary in order to show the world 
that America claimed and would exercise the 
powers of an independent nation. He held 
Andre to be a spy, and for a spy the punish- 
ment is death by the halter and not by the 
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ballet To hare remitted the ignominioiis 
portion of the pnnishment would have argued 
some doubt aa to its justice. To Miss Se- 
ward's "Monody" are attached three letters 
of Andre's, written in his nineteenth year; 
but however interesting in other points of 
view, as literary compositions they are with- 
out merit He was more successful in his 
only published work, a satirical poem called 
"The Cow Chace" (New York, 1780), the 
last canto of which was published in Riving- 
ton's " Royal Gazette " on the very day of 
his arrest It is a kind of parody on " Chevy 
Chace," devoted to the ridicule of an ex- 
ploit of the American general Wayne, in 
attempting to drive off some cattle from the 
loyalists. The concluding stanza attracted 
some attention after the unhappy fate of the 
author : — 

" And nofw Pre cloted my epic itrain, 
I tremble as I show it, 
Lest this Mine vnrrior-drover, Wayne, 
Should ever catch the poet." 

It does not appear that Wayne formed part 
of the board of officers which decided his 
fate ; but General Alexander (earl of Stir- 
ling), who acted as a member, makes a 
ridiculous figure in the poem. Andre was 
an artist of considerable ability. A miniature 
of Honora Sneyd, painted by himself, was 
the only portion of his effects which he pre- 
served after his first capture by the Ameri- 
cans, in 1775, and he succeeded only by se- 
creting it in his mouth. A portrait of himself, 
sketched with much freedom in pen and mk, 
is engraved in Sparks's " Life and Treason of 
Arnold," from the original preserved in Yale 
College. It was drawn on the morning ori- 
ginally appointed for his execution, in order 
to be presented to an American friend — for 
he had many such during his imprisonment 
— and it is doubly interesting as affording 
proof of his powers as an artist and of his 
courage at so trying a moment The works 
of Johann Hemrich Voss, the celebrated 
German poet, contain a warm eulogium on 
Andre in the shape of an ode addressed to 
him, which bears the date of 1772, a year 
in which Andre spent some time in Ger- 
many. (Sparks, Life and Treason of Be- 
nedict Arnold^ in Library of American Bio- 
graphy, voL iiL (occupying the whole vo- 
lume) ; Idem, Life of Washington, i. Idem, 
Writings of Washington, vii. 520—552.; Allen, 
American Biog. and Histor. Diet arts. 
"S-AUen," "Andre," "Arnold;" Enajclo- 
pctdia Americana, arts. "Andre," "Arnold;" 
Miss Seward, Monody on the Death of Major 
Andri (especially the notes and letters); 
Idem, Letters, v. 142. vi. 3. ; J. H. Smith, 
Narrative of the Causes which led to the Death 
of Major Andri, p. 29—180. : Voss, Sdmmt- 
liche Poetische Werke, Leipzig, 1835, p. 
112.; Lovell Edgeworth, Memoirs, L 242. ; 
Andre, The Cow Chase, an IJeroich Poem.) 

J. W. 
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ANDRE', NICOLAS, whose name is also 
often written St Andre, was bom at D^on 
in 1704. He studied surgery at Montpellier 
and other towns of France, and was in 1729 
received into the commonalty of surgeons of 
Versailles. He was for nearly two years 
surgeon to the Maison Royale of St Cyr, and 
afterwards practised at Versailles, where he 
was living in 1776. He wrote several books 
and letters on the use of bougies in syphilitic 
diseases, the chief object of which was to 
puff his own dexterity and pretended suc- 
cess. Their titles are given by Carrere, and 
in the " Bio^phie Medicale." One only 
need be mentioned here, namely, " Observa- 
tions pratiques sur les Maladies de TUr^tre, 
et sur plusieurs Faits convulsifs, et le Gue- 
rison de plusieurs Maladies chirurgicales," 
&c. Paris, 1756, 8vo. ; in which, besides 
the usual self-laudatory account of the value 
of bougies, there is the first distinct modem 
description of the tic douloureux of the face. 
Several cases of this disease are related, and 
the division of the affected nerve is recom- 
mended in preference to any other local 
remedy. (Carrere, Bibliotheque de la M^decine ; 
Dictionnaire Historique de la M^decine.) J. P* 

ANDRE', ST. [Renard.] 

ANDRE' DE SAINT NICOLAS, was 
bora at Remiremont in Lorraine, about 1650. 
He became a Carmelite monk ; and devoted 
himself to the study of antiquities, more 
especially those connected with the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of Franche-Comte. He 
was an industrious writer, but very few of 
his productions were printed : most of them 
were preserved, after his death, in MS. in 
different Carmelite convents, and several of 
them are now deposited in the public library 
at Be8an9on: he died at that city in 1713. 
His separate published works are two — 
1. " De Lapide Sepulchrali," &c, Be8an9on, 
1693, 8vo. (A Dissertation on an ancient 
Inscription on the Tombs of the Counts of 
Burgundy, then recently removed to the Ca- 
thec&al of Besan^on). 2. " Lettre en forme 
de Dissertation sur la pretendne Decouverte 
de la Ville d* Autre, en Franche-Comte," 
Dijon, 1698, 12mo. This was a refutation of 
a work by the Jesuit fitther Dunod, the ob- 
ject of wmch was to prove that the real site 
of the ancient city of Aventicum had been dis- 
covered near the lake of Autre, in Franche- 
Comte, although it had usually been placed 
at Avenches in Switzerland. The labours of 
Andre, and of some of the Swiss scholars, 
demolished this hypothesis, which was never- 
theless strongly supported by Father Dnnod 
and a few of his adherents. Besides these 
works, Andre had a share in Fyot's " His- 
tory of the Church of St Stephen at Be- 
san9on," and some other antiquarian works. 
According to IjC Long, two other works of 
his were ready for the press and about to 
appear when his death took place. These 
were a list of the benefices in the diocese of 
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Besaii9on, and a Latin -work on the early 
hifltory of Christianity in Franche-Comte. 
(Le Long, Bibliotheque Historique de la 
France (edit Fevret de Fontette), u 19. 340. 
772, &c. ; Journal dea Savans for 1697, p. 
74.) J. W. 

ANDRE', YVES-MARIE, was born on 
the 22d May, 1675, at Chateaulin, in Lover 
Brittany. He was educated by the Jesuits. 
In 1726 he became royal professor of mathe- 
matics in the college of Caen, an appoint- 
ment which he held for thirty-three years. 
He would probably have risen to a much 
higher station, but for the liberality of his 
opinions, which were disliked by his bre- 
thren of the society of Jesuits. He was even 
threatened with a rigorous persecution, as 
an innovator in philosophy and a latitudi- 
narian in religion, but his high scientific re- 
putation, and the interference of powerful 
patrons, induced his enemies to desist, on a 
tacit understanding that his opinions should 
not be prominently put forward for the 
future. The suppression of the society, how- 
ever, soon afterwards left him at liberty. 
On that event, he sought an asylum among 
the canons regular of Caen, and for the rest 
of his life he subsisted on a pension from the 
parliament of Rouen. He resigned the pro- 
fessorship of mathematics in 1759, and died 
at Caen on the 26th of February, 1764, in 
his seventieth year. 

The literary reputation of Andre rests 
chiefly on his ** Essai sur le Beau," which 
was originally published in 1741. It was 
well received, and still maintains a place in 
French literature. It deals more with the 
poetry than the philosophy of the subject. 
Sabatier de Castres, who passes on it a 
warm panegyric, declares that it is the source 
from whence the greater part of the didactic 
authors of France have drawn their pre- 
cepts. Formey thought so highly of it, that 
finding the first edition had become scarce, 
he produced a second himself (Amst 1758, 
12mo.), without the concurrence of the author, 
and with a long dissertation of his own pre- 
fixed. The book was again reprinted in 
1763 (Paris, 2 vols. 12mo.) under the author's 
sanction, and with six new chapters added 
to the original four, which they greatly ex- 
ceeded in extent, though they have not 
equalled them in popularity. The other 
works of Andre are of inferior merit ; the 
only one which is considered to be worthy of 
the author of the ** Essai sur le Beau *' is 
a " Traite de THomme," which relates to the 
connexion between the soul and body of man. 
This and the rest of his writings were pub- 
lished after his death by his friend the Abbe 
Guyot, 1766-7 (Paris, 4 vols. 12mo.), who pre- 
fixed an eloge. One of the pieces contained 
in these volumes, " L'Art de converser," a 
poem, had previously appeared in a separate 
form ; and an English translation, of a very 
indifferent character, under the title of " The 
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Art of Conversing,** appeared at London in 
4to. 1777. 

Andre was a friend and correspondent of 
Malebranche, whose life he left behind him 
in MS. His correspondence with Male- 
branche was announced for publication at 
Paris several years ago, but has, it is be- 
lieved, never appeared. (Chaudon and De- 
landine, Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique, L 
273. ; Sabatier de Castres, Lea Trots Siecles 
de la Litterature Fran^ise^ i, 141 — 143. ; 
Qucrard, La France LitUrairey i. 58. ; Article 
by Tabaraud in Bioffraphie Universale,) 

J. W. 

ANDREA, ALESSANDRO D*, was a 
native of Barletta, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and was bom in the year 1519. He studied 
at the university of Padua, and was well 
versed in the Latin and Greek languages, 
eloquence, and Italian poetry. His father 
dying in 1540, in embarrassed circumstances, 
Andrea determined upon adopting the mili- 
tary profession. He served, as captain of in- 
fantry and of cavalry, the Emperor Charles V. 
in the Milanese and in Germany; and after- 
wards entered into the pay of Philip II. of 
Spain, and served in Flanders and elsewhere. 
His conduct gained him the approbation of 
both these princes ; and he likewise enjoyed 
the friendship of all the literati with whom 
he became acquainted in the course of his 
travels. 

During the war excited by Pope Paul IV. 
against the kingdom of Naples, Andrea was 
actively engaged in the defence of his native 
country ; he assisted in the conquest of many 
places belonging to the pope ; commanded at 
one time a body of one thousand eight hun- 
dred Germans, and took part in the gallant 
defence of Civitella del Tronto. At the con- 
clusion of peace he passed some months in 
Abruzzo, and employed the leisure he then 
enjoyed in writing a history of the war, in 
two discourses, in the form of a dialogue, in 
which he recounts with the greatest exact- 
ness all the events up to the cessation of 
hostilities : he himself appears in the work 
under the fantastic name of Ticomaco, an 
appellation which he had gained by the 
energy with which, in his early life, he had 
struggled with the ills of fortune. Having 
finished his work, he dedicated it, in a letter 
dated 20th October, 1557, to Carlo Loffredo 
count of Potenza. Before it could be sent to 
its destination, however, it was stolen by his 
valet, who gave it to Prospero Adomo, and 
it ultimately came into the possession of 
Girolamo Ruscelli, who becoming acquainted 
with Andrea afterwards at Venice, obtained 
from him not only a confirmation of his right 
to the work, but a promise of a continuation, 
which promise Andrea performed by sending 
him from Flanders the third discourse, 
which comprised the subscription of the ar- 
ticles, and the total withdrawal of the troops. 
A partial account of the war having been 
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published at Rome in 1556 by Mambrin 
Roseo, Ruflceili detennined upon the pab> 
lication of Andrea's work, and it was ac- 
cordingly printed at Venice in 1560 in 4to., 
nnder the title ** Delia Gaerra di Campagna 
di Roma, e del Regno di Napoli nel Pontifi- 
cato di Paolo IV., 1* Anno 1556 e 1557, Tre 
Ragionamenti pnbblicati da Qirolamo Rus- 
celli ** (** Three Disconrses on the War of 
the Campagna di Roma and the Kingdom of 
Naples during the Pontificate of Paul IV., in 
the Years 1 556 and 1557, published by G. Rus- 
celli "). A translation of this work into Spanish 
was published at Madrid in 1589, in 4to. • 
According to Mazznchelli, Andrea was not 
only the friend but the panegyrist of Pietro 
Aretino, as indeed appears by his letters in- 
serted in the collection ** Lettere di diversi 
air Aretino,'* torn. ii. p. 112. Some of his 
pieces in Italian verse are inserted in the 
collection of verses by various authors in 
praise of GiovannaCastriottaCaraffa, printed 
m 1585 in 4to. He also translated the work on 
the " Art of War,** written by Leo VI. em- 
peror of Constantinople : this translation was 
published at Naples in 1612 in 4to. bj 
Prospero Tramontana, his nephew. His 
death took place at Naples, in November, 
1593. (Toppi, Biblioteca Napoletana ; Maz- 
znchelli, Scrittori (f Italia ; Soria, Memorie 
degli Storici Napditani ; Tafuri, Scrittori di 
Napolif iii. part ii. p. 73. ; Argellati, Biblio- 
teca degli Volgarizzatarij ii. 304.) J. W. J. 
ANDRE' A. [Andre', Dietrich Ernst.] 
ANDREA, BUONINCONTRO DE, son 
of the celebrated canonist Joannes Andreic, 
was, according to Alidosi, created doctor of 
laws at Bologna in 1309. Mazzuchelli states 
that he was a natural son, but Fantuzzi at- 
tempts to prove that he was legitimate. He 
married previous to April, 1321, Margharita, 
daughter of Tommaso Lastignani. Buonin- 
contro taught law in Bologna at the same time 
with his father, who, at his death in 1348, 
named his sons Buonincontro and Frederigo 
his joint heirs in his will. Two years later 
Buonincontro having been implicated in a 
conspiracy against Giacopo and Giovanni 
Pepoli, at that time governors of Bologna, 
was by their orders beheaded, his body left 
exposed in the market-place, and his head 
stuck upon a pole. There are two law tracts 
by Buonincontro in Ziletti's ** Tractatus Trac- 
tatuum: — 1. In vol. v. "De Appellationibus." 
2. In vol xi. part 1. ** De Accusationibus et 
Inquisitionibus." Orlandi mentions that these 
two tracts were first printed at Venice in one 
volume in 1496. Panziroli attributes to him 
a treatise, " De Privilegiis et Immunitatibus 
Clericorum," in which all the cases were 
enumerated in which a secular judge pos- 
sessed jurisdiction over clergymen ; and an- 
other, •♦ De Libertate Ecclesia." There is 
reason to believe that neither of these has 
ever been printed, and no copies of them are 
known to exist (Fantuzzi, Notizie degli 
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Scrittori Bolognesi, tom. L pp. 244 — 246. ; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia ; Orlandi, OW- 
gine della Stampa, p. 300.) W. W. 

ANDRE'A DA FIESOLR [Feeruoci.] 
ANDRE' A, FRANCESCO DE, an eminent 
Neapolitan jurist, the son of Diego de Andrea 
and Lucrezia Coppoli, was bom near Amalfi 
on the 24th of February, 1625. His father, an 
advocate in Naples, sent for him to that city 
in his eighth year, that he might begin his 
studies. When onlv eleven years of age, 
Francesco was transferred from the element- 
ary schools to the study of law ; and in his 
seventeenth year he took his doctor's degree. 
He immediately began to practise as an ad- 
vocate, but conceiving his inadequate literary 
acquirements an impediment in the way of 
his acquiring a good style of oratory, he ap- 
plied himself at the same time to the study 
of the Greek and Latin classics. Francesco 
being regarded as a rising law;)rer, the Duke 
of Arcos conferred upon him without solicita- 
tion, the appointment of fiscal advocate in the 
royal audience of Chieti. During the popu- 
lar revolution in Naples of 1647, D' Andrea, 
as an adherent of the Spanish party, was ex- 
posed to great dangers, which he recounts 
with due emphasis in a statement of the 
services he rendered to the king during the 
time he held the office of fiscal advocate at 
Chieti. After leaving Chieti, he exercised 
the profession of advocate at Naples for some 
years, and acquired a high reputation for 
eloquence. The plague which broke out in 
Naples in 1656 induced him to absent him- 
self for upwards of a year. He resumed his 
forensic avocations on his return, and ap- 
pears to have prosecuted them without in- 
terruption till 1671. In the course of that 
and the succeeding year, he visited Venice, 
Florence, and the other principal cities of 
Italy, being everywhere received with festi- 
vities and complimentary verses, and re- 
quested to plead a few causes in order that 
the citizens might have an oppojtunity of 
enjoying his eloquence. After his return 
from this triumphal progress he was ap- 
pointed to various high legal offices by the 
Spanish ^vemment, and continued to hold 
them till incapacitated by age and infirmities. 
Some few years before his death he retired 
to the island of Procida, and subsequently 
finding himself not sufficiently remote from 
the importunities of clients, to Candela, in 
the territory of Melfi. He died on the 10th 
of September, 1698. 

Francesco de Andrea left a number of 
treatises in MS. which have remained un- 
published. Mazzuchelli gives the following 
list of his published works: — 1. ** Super 
Secretariorum Apostolicorum Suppressione " 
(it is printed in the " De Officiis " of the Car- 
dinal di Lucca), Rome, 1682, fol. 2. Legal 
opinions on the right of brothers to succeed 
to fiefs in the kingdom of Naples (Latin), 
Lyon, 1686, fol ; an improved edition, Naples, 
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1694, and again in 1717. 3. A long narra- 
tive of his services as fiscal advocate at 
Chieti ; in Italian. 4 and 5. A Latin pam- 
phlet, composed by command of Don Pedro 
of AragoD, on the French claims to the 
duchy of Brabant, and a reply to an answer 
to the pamphlet The eulogists of Francesco 
de Andrea dwell more upon his eloquence 
than his legal acquirements, and their ac- 
counts of his eloquence are vague and uncha- 
racteristic. Mazzuchelli says, apparently 
with perfect seriousness and good fiuth, that 
Andj^a was ^ tanto simile a Cicerone quanto 
Cicerone simile a luL" (Mazzuchelli, Scrit- 
ton (THalia.) W. W. 

ANDRE' A, GENNA'RO DE, a younger 
brother of Francesco, and like him a lawyer, 
was bom on the 3 1st of August, 1637. He 
received his elementary instruction from his 
father, studied literature and philosophy 
under the Jesuits, and, like his brother, took 
his degree of doctor of law in his seventeenth 
year. The rest of his life is a mere list 
of promotions from one lucrative office to 
another. He passed some years of his life 
in Spain, where he held the appointment of 
president of the council of Italy. ** Full of 
years and worn out by labours," say his 
biographers, he died on the 17th of May, 
1710. Besides the trifies contributed by 
Gennaro de Andrea to the Arcadian and 
other academies of which he was a member. 
Gemma attributes three legal compilations 
to him : — " Allegationes varis ; " " Deci- 
siones sacri Regii Consilii Neapolitani ; " 
** Decisiones Regis Camerss Summarise." 
Only the first appears to have been pub- 
lished. (Bdazzudielli, Scrittori d* ItaUa,) 

W.W. 

ANDRE' A, GIOVANNI, bishop of Ale- 
riain Corsica, was descended from the fkmily 
of Bussi or Bossi, and was bom at Vigevano 
on the 23d of July, 1417. He studied at 
Mantua under the celebrated Vittorino da 
Feltre, and was fellow pupil with the sons of 
Giovanni Francesco Gonzaga, marquis of 
Mantua. He appears to have suffered greatly 
from poverty in the early part of his life, as 
he relates of himself that, prior to the pon- 
tificate of his patron Paul II., he had scarcely 
sufficient wherewith to pay for the shaving 
of his beard. His circumstances, however, 
improved, and he obtained a place at court 
in the service of Cardinal Niccolo di Cusa, 
with whom he spent six years. In conse- 
quence of the scantiness of the notices extant 
respecting him it is difficult to follow his 
career, but it appears that he visited various 
foreign universities, particularly that of Paris, 
and that his first promotion was to the bishop- 
ric of Acci, in Corsica, from which he was 
afterwards translated by Pope Paul IL to that 
of Aleria in the same island This trans- 
lation took place before the year 1469. We 
leara from his epitaph that he was afterwards 
referendary, librarian, and secretary to Pope 
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Sextus IV. His death took place on the 4Ui 
of Febraary, 1475. 

Trithemius attributes to Andrea some com- 
mentaries on the ** Fourth Decretal," and also 
two works, one ** De Usu Feudorum," and the 
other, " De Appellationibus ;" but Mazzuchelli 
doubts his claim to any share in these works, 
and conjectures that Trithemius has con- 
founded the bishop with the canonist of the 
same name. Zeltner calls him the author of 
a very rare volume of epistles printed at 
Venice. His great merit, however, consists 
in his having edited and carried through the 
press the first editions of several classical 
authors, printed at Rome by Conradus Sweyn- 
heym and Arnold Pannartz, who first in- 
troduced the art of printing into that city. 
The works so edited by him are, in 1468, 
*' St. Jerome's Epistles," in two volumes, re- 
printed in 1470 ; in 1469, ** The Metamor- 
phoses of Apuleius ;" " The Noctes Atticm 
of Aulus Gellius;" " Ciesar's Works," re- 
printed in 1472 ; " The Familiar Epistles of 
Cicero," reprmted in 1470, 1471 and 1472, 
and " Lucan's Pharsalia." About the same 
year, " The Decades of Livy ;" the first 
Latin version of ** Strabo's Geography ;" and 
" The Works of Virgil," reprinted about 
1471. In the year 1470, **Pliny*s Natural 
History ;" " Pope Leo*8 Sermons and Epistles" 
(two editions of this work were published in 
the same year) *, ** The Works of Lactantius ;" 
the ** Institutes of Quintilian ;" ** Suetonius, 
on the Twelve CsBsars;" and ** Thomas 
Aquinas upon the Four Evangelists." In 
1471, ** St Cyprian's Epistles;" "The Bible 
in Latin, with Aristeas de LXX Interpreti- 
bus ;" " The Poem of Silius Italicus, on the 
Second Punic War;" "Cicero's Orations;" 
" The Works of Ovid ;" and " The Gloss of 
Nicolaus de Lyra on the Bible," in 5 vols., 
the first of which was published in 1471, 
and the remainder in 1472. In the revisal 
of the Greek passages Andrea was assisted 
by the celebrated Theodoms Gaza. Pre- 
fixed to the works of Nicolaus de Lyra, 
printed at Rome in 1472, in fol., is a long 
epistle or memorial addressed by Andrea to 
Pope Sextus IV., in which, after mentioning 
the large number of copies of each work 
printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz, he 
proceeds to solicit the pope to relieve the 
poverty and distress into which they were 
plunged by the difficult of disposing of their 
books. (Trithemius, l>e ScryDtoribus Eccle- 
siasticisy p. 192. ediu Paris, 1512 ; Zeltner, 
Correctorum in Typographiis Entditorum Cen- 
twriay p. 65 — 69. ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
<r Italia; Audiffredi, Catalogus Romanarum 
Editionum Saeculi XV. under the titles of the 
works edited b^ Andrea ; Maittaire, Anncdes 
Typographici, i. 10 — 15.; Marchand, Dic' 
tionnaire Hiatorique; Clement, Bihliotheque 
CurieuK,) J. W. J. 

ANDRE'A, GIOVANNL [Andreje, 
Joannes.] 
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ANDRE'A, HIERCyNYMUa [REfiCH.] 
ANDREA DE NERCIAT. [Nbrciat.] 
ANDRE'A and B ARTOLOMMEO OR- 
VIET AN I, piunters employed in decorating 
the cathedral of Orvieto in the early part 
of the fifteenth century. (Delia Valle, 2)tfoiiio 
<f Orrieto.) R. N. W. 

ANDRE'A PISA'NO, a distinguished 
sculptor, architect, and engineer, vraa bom 
at Fisa, in the year 1270. According to an 
inscription on one of his works, the name of 
his father was Ugolino, or Ugolino Nino. 
Andreas . Voouni . Nini . de . Pisns . me 
TECTT, &c &c. He studied under Nicola 
and Giovanni Pisani. These artists, who 
may justly be considered the &thers of mo- 
dem sculpture, had already introduced a 
great improvement in the style of art The 
fragments of ancient sculpture which had 
from time to time been discovered in Italy, 
or brought to Pisa by the merchants who 
traffick^ between that city and Greece (and 
which were preserved in the Campo Santo), 
had happily effected a revolution in taste, 
and caused the clumsy and barbarous types 
of the rtiuMcimento, or revival, to be at least 
partially abandoned. But, though Nicola 
and Giovanni were sensible of the superior 
beauty of the forms of Greek sculpture, and, 
to a certain extent, even copied them, they 
stopped fhr short of the real advantages that 
might have been derived from them ; and it 
was left for Andrea to make that most im- 
portant use of them which his masters, and it 
may be said even more modem artists, too 
often have lost sight of. This was, to com- 
bine their excellences with his own original 
ideas ; not servilely to represent Greek sub- 
jects in Greek forms, nor to recur to ancient 
fkble and mythology because he found them 
set forth in the superior beauty of ancient 
sculpture, but to adapt the finer forms of a 
more finished and perfect school of art to 
illustrate and give fuller efiect to his own 
conceptions ; and to make them the pleasing 
medium through which subjects of interest 
and deep sentiment, such as were suggested 
by a purer religion (and upon which the 
earlier artists chiefly were employed), might 
be brought palpably and intelligibly before 
all classes of people. The works of Andrea, 
doubtless, are fiir from perfection ; but his 
merit, to be fairly judged, must be considered 
with relation to what had been done by his 
immediate predecessors in Italy. He was the 
first artist who truly appreciated the value to 
modem art of the fine models of anti(^uity, 
and who made them subservient to the illus- 
tration of subjects of present interest In 
this respect he is justly entitled to rank as 
one of the great improvers of the character 
of design, both in Italy and in other countries. 
It appears in the archives of the works ex- 
ecuted at the Duomo of Pisa, that Andrea 
was employed there as one of the assistants 
or workmen under Giovanni (" famulus ma- 
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gistri Johannis"). Soon after this he is found 
associated with his master in the bronses that 
were executed at Perugia : both their names 
appear together as the artists. After this he 
was employed alone to execute some small 
figures in marble, for a church at Pisa, called 
S. Maria al Ponte. His success in these 
works led to his being invited to Florence to 
assist in completing the fii^ade of the duomo 
or cathedral of S. Maria del Fiore. Andrea 
here became acquainted with Amolfo da 
Lapo and Giotto di Bondone ; the latter is 
said tor have assisted him, by fimushing some 
of the designs for the numerous works on 
which he was soon fully occupied. The first 
order he received was to make a marble 
figure, of he size of life, of Pope Boni- 
faise VIII., whom the Florentines desired to 
compliment by pUcing his statue in a pro- 
minent position m the front of their church. 
This, and two other statues representing St 
Peter and St Paul, also by Andrea, were 
arranged in the facade, and gave such satis- 
&ction to his employers, that he was com- 
missioned to execute all the works required 
for the decoration of that edifice. The sta- 
tues above mentioned were removed in 1586, 
when it was determined to alter and modernise 
the Aront of the church. It is said they were 
taken to the gardens of the Marchese Ric- 
cardi. Others of the works of Andrea, in- 
tended for and even placed in the duomo, 
were also removed, and distributed over 
different parts of Florence. Some were 
sent to churches; and some may still be 
seen in the gardens of Valfonda and of the 
Poggio Imperiale. On the death of Amolfo 
da Lapo, who was superintendent of the 
public works of Florence, Andrea received 
that appointment, and was soon occupied in 
making architectural designs. He began his 
career in this new employment by the con- 
struction of a fortress called La Scarperia, at 
the mountain pass of Mugello, by which it 
was apprehended the imperial forces were 
approaching Florence. Vasari says, admit- 
ting at the same time that the authority is 
questionable, that after this Andrea went 
to Venice, where he remained about a year. 
During his residence there he executed some 
small statues for the front of St Mark's ; and, 
by command of the Doge Gradenigo, he also 
designed some portion of the works at the 
arsenal. The period during which Piero 
Gradenigo govemed, extended from 1288 to 
1310. The new arsenal was commenced in 
1304, and was finished in about three years. 
It is highlv probable, therefore, that Vasari's 
account of Andrea Pisano being at Venice at 
that time is correct ; and that, while super- 
intending those works, he also executed the 
statues for St Mark's. Andrea, it is said, re- 
tumed to Florence, where he received in- 
stmctions to strengthen the defences of the city 
walls. The next important work on which 
he was employed appears to have been 
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the bronze riiievi for the gates of the bap- ' 
tistery of S. GioTanni, at Florence. They 
were begun in the year 1331, and were 
finished in 1339. Vasari says they took 
twenty-two years for their completion ; but 
Cicognara has shown that this is an error, 
and has correctly stated the time the artist 
was occupied on them at eight years. The 
subject is the life of St John ; and the inci- 
dents are represented in twenty compart- 
ments or divisions. In other panels are 
smaller figures, in relief, of the Virtues. 
The superiority of the works executed some 
years later by Lorenzo Ghiberti for other 
gates of the same edifice, and which gained 
for them the well-known compliment from 
Michael Angelo, '* that they were worthy to 
be the gates of Paradise," has thrown mto 
comparative obscurity the simple and lest 
elaborate riiievi by Pisano. But real judges 
of art will readily admit the claims of Andrea 
to a high degree of praise for the simplicity, 
dignity, and sentiment exhibited in some of 
the larger compositions, as well as in many 
of the single figures of the Virtues. It must 
always be borne in mind that Andrea almost, 
if not entirely, originated the style of art in 
which he was so eminent ; while Ghiberti had 
great advantages in the examples of an earlier 
school, and at the same time was able to 
avail himself of the improvements which were 
rapidly being effected in all departments of 
design by the crowd of artists who were 
adorning Italy with their works. The ac- 
count, by a contemporaneous writer, of the 
effect produced by the above-mentioned work 
of Andrea, shows that it was looked upon as 
a performance of no common order. It also 
proves what is equally gratifying, that an 
artist of extraordinary power, and greatly in 
advance of his age, was encouraged by 
patrons who were ready to pay honour to his 
talents. The distinction conferred upon him 
was not more honourable to the artist than 
to those who paid the tribute to his high 
merit The writer alluded to says " all Flo- 
rence ran to view the work ;" and " La 
signoria" (that is, the chief authorities), but 
little accustomed to go abroad in public ex- 
cept on occasions of solenmity, or for im- 
portant affairs, proceeded thither (to the 
baptistery of St John), attended by the am- 
bassadors of the two crowns of Naples and 
Sicily. The republic, also, to show its esti- 
maticm of the merits of the sculptor, elected 
him a citizen of Florence ; an honour, says 
our authority, "not usually bestowed upon 
foreigners, unless they were eminently de- 
serving of it, or were persons of high rank." 
When the gates by Ghiberti were erected 
they were allowed to displace those by An- 
drea Pisano : the latter now form the side en- 
trances to the baptistery. Andrea executed 
a statue of great beauty, for its time, of the 
Virgin, which was placed outside the small 
chapel Del Bigallo, at Florence. Vasari 
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attributes to him the group of the Virgin and 
Child, which was over the altar within the 
church. But Cicognara adduces strong evi- 
dence to prove that this work was not by the 
Pisan sculptor, but by Alberto of Florence. 
The same writer also disputes the claim of 
Andrea — or rather that set up for him by 
Vasari — of having made the " Deposito,** 
or tomb of Cino da Pistcja; and cites a docu- 
ment to show it was executed by one Cel- 
lino, after the designs of some artist of Siena, 
whose name does not appear. "^ II maestro 
Cellino,'* as the document styles him, seems 
to have been an artist of considerable merit. 
He was employed upon the works at the Ro- 
tondo, or round church of San Giovanni, at 
Pistoja, which was designed by Andrea : a 
circumstance which in all probability led to 
the supposition that he also executed, or at 
least designed, the tomb of the poet Cino 
d'Angibolgi. Cicognara thinks the artist of 
Siena alluded to, may have been Goro di Gre- 
gorio, a scholar of the Pisan school This, 
however, is mere conjecture. Among the 
works in sculpture by Andrea must also be 
mentioned the riiievi in marble which he 
executed for the Campanile, or bell-tower, 
of S. Maria del Fiore, in Florence. Some 
of these have considerable merit Cicognara 
has exhibited two of the most remarkable 
in his '* Illustrations of the Sculpture of the 
Fourteenth Century : " one represents a man 
on horseback ; it is full of energy and move- 
ment, and is most simple and pure in its treat- 
ment The other is a group of three figures 
in a boat ; two are in the act of rowing. 
The whole is gracefully composed. Andr^ 
was commissioned by the duke of Florence, 
Walter of Brienne, who had usurped the chief 
authority, to execute various architectural 
works in and about the city. He erected the 
gate of S. Friano, as well as others. He also 
was employed to build a fort which was to 
serve as a prison ; but the duke being driven 
from Florence in 1343, this work ^as 
stopped ; it was completed at a later period 
by the Medici, and was then called the Belve- 
dere. Andrea Pisano died at Florence in the 
year 1345, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, 
and was buried with much honour in the 
church of S. Maria del Fiore. His son Nino 
(himself a distinguished sculptor, and for 
many years the able assistant of Andr^), 
erected a monument to his father's memory. 
(Vasari, Vite d£ piu eccellenti Pittori, frc. ; 
Cicognara, Storia delta Scultura.) 

R. W. jun. 
ANDRE'A the Priest, was a native of 
Bergamo, and lived towards the end of the 
ninth century. He was the author of a 
chronicle published by Muratori in his 
" Antiquitates Italicse Medii ^vi," under the 
title **AndreaB Presbyteri Itali Scriptoris 
Sseculi noni Chronicon breve hactenus inedi- 
tum ab Anno DLxvm, sen ab Adventu Lon- 
gobardorum in Italiam usque ad Mortem 
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LudoTici IL Imperatoris, hoc est ad Annum 
DCCCLxxiT et paollo ultra ; c Museo et cum 
NotU Hermanni Philomusi" (" A short 
Chronicle, hitherto unpublished, of Andrea 
the Priest, from the Year 568, or the coming 
of the Lombards into Italy, to the Death of 
the Emperor Lewis IL, that is, to the Year 
874, or a little beyond ; -with Notes by H. 
Philomuso **). It was, however, first pub- 
lished by Menckenius, in his work entitled 
** Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum," Leipzig, 
1728, fol. tom. i. p. 90, &c. It is also inserted 
in Pertz, " Monnmenta Germanise Historica," 
tom. iiL p. 231, &c. Hanover, 1839, fol.; 
and extracts in " Bouquet, Recueil des His- 
toriens des Gaules,*' tom. vii. p. 204, &c. 
Paris, 1738, fol. Some have conjectured 
that this Andrea was the same as Andrea 
Agnello, the author of the lives of the arch- 
bishops of Ravenna; but Muratori in his 
•♦ Annali d'ltalia," under the year 857, p. 1 10. 
has shown the improbability of this sup- 
position. (Muratori, AntiquitaUa Italica 
Medii JEvi^ Milan, 1738, voL i p. 42, &c.; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori tTItalia,) J. W. J. 

ANDRE'A DEL SARTO. [Vannucchi.] 
ANDRE' A, a monk of Vaixombroba, 
abbot of San Fedele di Strumi, in the diocese of 
Arezzo, lived in the latter half of the eleventh 
century. He is conunonly known as Andrea 
da Parma, and is sometimes confounded with 
Andrea da Grenova, who however lived nearly 
five centuries later. The confusion may have 
arisen from the circumstance of both having 
written a life of Saint Gualbertus. Andrea 
was at Parma in 1061, when Cadolo, the 
simoniacal bishop of that see, was elected 
pope in opposition to Alexander II. Andrea 
objecting strongly to this measure, was either 
ejected from the city by the clergy who ad- 
hered to the new pope, or retired from it 
voluntarily. He attached himself to Saint 
Arialdo, accompanied him in his wanderings, 
and underwent great sufferings with him 
during their joint efforts to settle the disturb- 
ances that had arisen among the ecclesiastics. 
On being released from imprisonment in the 
city of Como, incurred through his opposi- 
tion to the schismatics, and during which 
he was subjected to great hardships, he went 
to Milan, and embraced a monastic life. 
He was elected abbot of San Fidele di 
Strumi in the year 1085. His death is 
supposed to have occurred some time after 
the year 1106. His works are — 1. Sancti 
Arialdi Vita " (♦♦ Life of Saint Arialdus") ; 
inserted in Puricelli's work ** De Sanctis 
Martyribus Arialdo, Alciato,** &c. Milan, 
1657, fol. 2. " Epistols ad Syrum, Pres- 
byterum Mediolanensem " C* Epistles to 
Syrus, Priest of Milan "). 3. " Vita Sancti 
Johannis Gualberti " (" Life of Saint Gual- 
bei tus) ; inserted in vol. iii. of the " Acta 
Sanctorum." (Affo, Memorie degli Scrittori 
Parmigiani, i. 48. ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Latina Media et Jr^fima jEtatis.") J. W. J. 
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ANDRFA, ZOAN (GIOVANNI), an 
Italian engraver of the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, contemporary with Mantegna, 
first noticed by Zani, who explains the ini- 
tials Z. A. by this name. He copied and 
imitated the prints of Mantegna, and appa- 
rently engraved some plates after his designs; 
he copied also, according to Zani, some of 
the prints of Albert Diirer. Ottley and 
Brulliot differ from Zani as to the artist 
signified by these initials ; they suppose Jo- 
anne or Zoan Andrea Vavassore, called Va- 
dagnino, to have been the engraver of the 
prints marked i a., LA., and Z. A., and that 
they are chiefly after the designs of Bene- 
detto Montagna. Cumberland suggests that 
some of the prints marked Z. A. were by 
Mantegna himself, on account of the simi- 
larity of style of execution ; and that the 
letters Z. A. were merely ** a merchants mark 
to distinguish such prints fh>m Mantegna as 
he had purchased the plates of:" or that 
Zoan Antonio, a friar of Brescia, was the en- 
graver of the prints marked with these letters. 
They are scarce ; some of them have great 
merit, and are sold for great prices. Bartsch 
enumerates thirty-three, but Brulliot says 
that there are more. The most remarkable, 
and the largest of them, is an allegory of 
Mercury and Ignorance, after Mantegna. It 
measures 11} inches by 15j- inches, and is 
valued at 120 fhincs. 

There were two other Italian artists of the 
name of Andrea. Nigcolo di Andrea, 
painter and engraver, who was bom at Ancona 
in 1556, and died in Ascoli in 1604 ; and 
Alessandro di Andrea, likewise painter 
and engraver, who was bom in the Abrazzo. 
He was a pupil of Solimena*s, and etched very 
correctly many of his master's designs ; he 
etched also a view of the antiquities of Poz- 
znoli, drawn by the architect Gio. Battista 
Natale. He died in 1771. (Zani, Materiali, 
^c.f Ottley, Early History of Engraving; 
Brulliot, JDictionnaire des Afonogrammes, (fc. ; 
Bartsch, Peintre Graveur ; Cumberland, Cri- 
tical Catalogue, ^c; Gandellini, Notizie 
Istoriche degV Intagliatori.) R. N. W. 

ANDREW ABRAHAM, thirty-third 
archbishop of Upsal, is known fW>m the epi- 
thet of Angermannus attached to his name, 
to have been bom in Angermannland. In 
his youth he travelled ; and on his return to 
Sweden was appointed, in 1576, rector of the 
school at Stockholm, owing to which he is 
often called Master Abraham. He married 
Magdalena, daughter of Laurentius Petri of 
Nerike, the reformer, the first Protestant 
archbishop of Upsal, one of whose other 
daughters, Margaret, was married to Lauren- 
tius Petri of Gothland, the second Protestant 
archbishop, and after his death to Andreas 
Laurentii, the third. Laurentius Petri, arch- 
bishop of Gothland aided King John, the son 
of Gustavus Vosa, in his attempt to restore the 
Roman Catholic religion in Sweden. The first 
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step taken by the king was the introduction 
of a new liturgy comprising the mass in 
Latin, in which he was opposed b^ a strong 
party, at the head of which was his brother, 
Duke Charles, and of which Abraham An- 
drese was one of the most efficient members. 
To remove Andre® out of the way, the king 
appointed him pastor of Oregrund, with the 
privilege of retaining his salary as rector, in 
the hopes of reducing him to silence. An- 
dres, however, finding, it is said, his life un- 
safe at Oregrund, owing to the fury of the 
Roman Catholic party, removed to the island 
of Aland, and there published a general 
exhortation to the clcTgy of the kingdom 
to be on their guard against the new liturgy. 
The king immediately gave orders for his 
arrest, on a charge of sedition ; but Andrete 
made his escape mto Germany, where he re* 
sided for the next thirteen years, chiefly in 
Hamburg and Lubeck, supported by the con- 
tributions of Duke Charles and the principal 
Swedes of the anti-liturgical party. During 
this period he published most of his works. 
In 1593, upon the death of King John and 
the succession of his son Sigismund, an ac- 
knowledged Catholic, who was also king of 
Poland and then absent in that country, the 
clergy of Sweden assembled at Upsal, came 
to a resolution to support the Augsburg con- 
fession, and by an unanimous vote chose 
Andres their archbishop. In the letter to 
King Sigismund announcing this determi- 
nation, which is given at length by Baazius, 
they also re(^uest the confinnation of the 
election of Eric Skipper as pastor of Stock- 
holm, and add, " If tibe privilege of this city 
to elect a pastor, in use fh)m ancient times 
and long confirmed by kings, be infringed, 
we know not 'by what kind of fidelity an 
elected king can think those subjects bound 
whose privileges he invades." Andrese re- 
turned to Sweden, and on the Ist of February, 
1594, preached the funeral sermon of his 
enemy King John. Sigismund, who came to 
Stockholm to receive the crown, was ex- 
tremely unwilling that the ceremony should 
be performed b^ a Protestant archbishop, or 
that the archbishop of Upsal should be a 
Protestant at all; but he found the feeling of 
his subjects so strong that he was obliged to 
yield, and on his coronation-day, the 19th 
of February, early in the morning, he gave a 
reluctant consent, on which ^drese was 
consecrated in the cathedral between ten and 
eleven o'clock ; and between five and six in 
the afternoon, after preaching a sermon on 
the occasion, he crowned Sigismund and his 
queen, Anne of Austria. Not long after, by 
the command of Duke Charles, who was now 
regent of the kingdom, Andrese undertook a 
general visitation of Sweden to re-establish 
the afiairs of the church, which had fiiUeu 
into confusion in the time of King John by 
the expulsion of Protestant ministers, and 
other causes. In this visitation Andree was 
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so strict as to render his mission exceedingly 
unpopular, and he was severely censured by 
the Regent This circumstance probably pro- 
duced no good will in the archbishop, who 
had in the ambitious Charles a most unscru- 
pulous antagonist to deal with. In 1599 the 
duke accused him before the states of having 
written letters to Sigismund, who was absent 
from Sweden, and with whom Charles was at 
variance, and letters also to the captains of the 
fleet, blaming the regent for his opposition to 
the king. The states adjudged the archbishop 
to be deprived of his office, and the clergy on 
being applied to also gave a sentence tlut he 
** should be deprived, unless the duke con- 
sented to be reconciled to him." From that 
time till his death Andres remained in cap- 
tivity, and died a prisoner in the castle of 
Gripsholm in 1607. 

All the original works of Andres are in 
Latin, and relate to the religious controver- 
sies in which he was engaged. They are 1. 
" Scriptum contra Liturgiam ; " the exhortation 
against the liturgy, published in 1579. Schef- 
fer and Moller, who give the title thus, pro- 
bably borrowed it from Baazius, who ana- 
lyses the work. 2. ** Forum Adiaphororum," 
Wittenberg, 1587, 8vo., in which he con- 
tends against the Adiaphorists, a party in 
the church who maintained that many cere- 
monies were iiHi^^opci, or indifferent, and 
might either be abrogated or retained. 3. 
" Apologia pro Fug& ex Regno Suecis," Ham- 
burg, 1588, 8vo.; an expluiation of the rea- 
sons of his flight from Sweden. 4. ** Liber 
de Sacerdotio Christi," Hamburg, date un- 
known (** A Book on the Priesthood of 
Christ"). Andres also translated into Swe- 
dish an exphmation of the book of Daniel, by 
Draconitis, and published various writings of 
his fjEither-in-law, Laurentius Petri of Nerike, 
both in Swedish and Latin, with introduc- 
tions of his own, one of which, ** Historia Litur- 
gica " (** A History of the liturgical Ques- 
tion "), prefixed to a Latin work of Petri's, 
" On True and False Priesthood," is probably 
of interest A general list of the publications 
of Andres, both original and translated, 
may be seen in Sche£fer and Moller, to which 
Aurivillius's catalogue of the library at Up- 
sal will be found to supply some additions. 
(Rhyzelius, Epiacoposcopia Sviogothica, L 62. ; 
Gezelius, Biographiskt Lexicon d/ver Svenske 
Man^ i. 1 5—17.; Baazius, Inventarium Ecclesice 
Sveogothorum, 422. 425. 538, &c; Scheffer, 
Svecia Literata, p. 32.; J. Moller, Cimbria 
LiteratOy ii. 39.; Aurivillius, Catciogus Bib- 
liotheca Upsaliensis, i. 30. 681.) T. W. 

ANDREiE, GUDMUND, or ANDRES- 
SON, GUDMUND, an Icelandic writer, the 
history of whose life is in many respects 
curious. He was bom, probably about 1630, 
at the farm-house of Biarg, in the sysla or 
district of Midfiord, in the diocese of Holum, 
of a peasant family, and sent to the school of 
Holum, from which he was expelled for im- 
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proper conduct, (as Hoyer hints, for having a 
bastard child,) but he was re-admitted shortly 
after. When deacon of Reinestad, he com- 
posed and circuUted a work in Icehmdic 
** On Polygamy," in which after maintaining 
that polygamy and concubinage were not 
forbidden by the divine law, he censured 
the laws against them which had been pro- 
mulgated in Iceland in 1564, and were known 
by &e name of the " Stora Dom," the '* Great 
Doom " or ** Judgment" The materials for 
this treatise, which is so remarkable for 
acuteness, that Brynjolf Sveinsson, the 
learned bishop of Skalholt, is reported to 
have declared his admiration of it in the 
strongest terms, are said to have been sup- 
plied by Einar Amfinsson, at that time 
minister of Reinestad. By some Emar is 
supposed to have been the author, and in 
fact no subsequent work of Andrese's ap- 
pears to have shown equal ability. Amfinsson 
was a man well skill^ in the jurisprudence 
of his native island, and had published a 
dissertation on the advantages of the ancient 
Icelandic law, which declared that paupers 
should be supported by their kin, or, in de- 
fault of kin, by the neighbourhood, with an 
inquiry as to the extent of relief which the 
pauper was entitled to claim. The book " On 
Polygamy" appears to have circuhited ex- 
tensively, most probably in manuscript, as 
the only printing press at that time in Ice- 
land was that of Gudbrand Thorlaksson, 
bishop of Holum, which the then bishop, 
Thorlak Skulason, his successor, had got 
possession of in a very questionable manner, 
as left to the see by Gudbrand*s will, and to 
the exclusive use of which he attached such 
importance, that he procured the revocation 
of a privilege granted to Sveinsson, his fellow- 
bishop of the see of Skalholt, to establish 
another. Skulason, who is a well-known 
Icelandic author, was already no friend to 
Andres, and was so far from approving 
the book " On Polygamy," that he expelled 
him fVom his deaconship for writing it The 
young author returned to his native cot- 
tage in despair of ever obtaining the priest- 
hood, which was the object of his am- 
bition, and issued a fresh publication with 
the title "I>««i ff€(urr6y " (" Know thyself"), 
which is declared by Finn Jonsson to be 
harmless and not worth notice, but which 
Skulason conceived to contain several pas- 
sages directed at him. Just about this time, 
in 1649, Hendrik Bielke, governor of Ice- 
land, arrived there on an expedition to re- 
ceive the homage of the inhabitants to the 
new king of Denmark, Frederic III. Sku- 
lason took advantage of the occasion to men- 
tion the danger that had arisen ftom the cir- 
culation of Andres's book " On Volygamy" 
which he represented as tending to excite 
the Icelanders to rise in rebellion against the 
" Stora D6m," or, at least, to manifest a con- 
tempt for the government, and Bielke gave 
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orders to arrest the offender. There was 
some difficulty in getting this done, as An- 
dres, from the singularity of his conduct, 
was looked upon as a great magician; but 
at last some strong men ventured to appre- 
hend him as he was lying asleep half naked 
in a little tent by the sea^shore, whither he 
bad gone to procure fish for the subsistence 
of himself and his mother. He was brought 
before Bielke in chains, and by him, ac- 
cording to Resenius, handed over to the 
Icelandic judges, who were then gathered 
together at the *' Althing," or general an- 
nual assembly of the nation, and who were so 
perplexed what to decide, that Bielke who 
was about to return immediately to Den- 
mark, determined on taking his captive with 
him. In the correspondence of Olaus Wor- 
mius, however, there is a letter by Eioar 
Amfinsson, interceding in behalf of his 
friend, from which it appears that Bielke had 
been inclined to take such sharp measures 
with his prisoner, that Andres, as a last re- 
source, appealed to the Eling of Denmark, 
and that this was the reason of his being 
carried thither. On their arrival at Copen- 
hagen, Andres was lodged in the Blaa 
Taam, or Blue Tower, the prison for those 
accused of heavy crimes, where he remained 
for some time apparently forgotten. He 
was allowed the liberty of roaming about in 
the interior of the prison, and he availed 
himself of it to pursue his studies. While 
contemplating the heavenly bodies one night 
from a high window, he incautiously pro- 
traded himself so far forward, that he lost 
his balance, and fell into the street below. 
On getting up, he found to his great astonish- 
ment, that he had received no injury, and 
endeavouring it is said to find his way to the 
door of the prison he lost himself and strayed 
into the royal nursery, which was at no 
great distance, and where the nurses, amazed 
at the entrance of a stranger of singular cos- 
tume and uncouth manners, who spoke a 
foreign tongue and did not understand 
Danish, were some time in comprehending 
that he was a prisoner, when they sent for 
the gaoler, who reconducted Gudmund to his 
lodgings. The next day this singular oc- 
currence became the subject of conversation 
at the royal table, at which Bielke hap- 
pened to be a guest, and on his report of the 
cause for which Andres was imprisoned, 
the king ordered a commission of Copen- 
hagen theologians to examine the work ** On 
Polygamy," which was translated for that 
purpose from Icelandic into Latin by Paul 
HaUsson and Runolf Jonsson, two young 
Icelanders, at that time students of the uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and afterwards of 
some note themselves. Some doubts have 
been hinted as to the fidelity of their version ; 
the decision of the theologians was, at all 
events, so far in favour of Andres, that he 
was set at liberty. He was obliged, how- 
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erer, to sign a document, which ii given 
entire by Finn Jonsson, and singularly 
enough is couched in Danish, in which he 
acknowledges his unbecoming and profligate 
course of life, and his improper discourses 
both by word of mouth and by the pen, and 
binds himself in gratitude for his majesty's 
pardon, never to hold such language again in 
any of the king's dominions, and never under 
any pretence to revisit his native country. 
This document is dated the 24th of De- 
cember, 1649. After this period, AndresB 
remained in Copenhagen, and appears, in spite 
of aU that had occurred, to have been taken 
into much &vour. In 1650 he became a 
student at the university, a dignity to which 
he had aspired in vain before the publica- 
tion of the book ** On Polygamy," and 
shortly after he obtained one of the royal 
bursarships, and is said to have been assisted 
by several patrons, among whom the well- 
known Olaus Wormius is mentioned. His 
career, however, was short He died of the 
plague in 1654, at the " Regents," a building 
for the reception of poof students at the uni- 
versity, erected by Christian IV. in 1623. 

The works of Andres are ratber numerous, 
considering his short career. Besides those 
already mentioned, he was the author of 
some Icelandic poems on classical subjects — 
on Cretan Jove, the Gorgon's head, &c 
which are praised by Resenius, but con- 
demned by Einarsson, a more competent 
judge. He had also collected materials for 
a treatise " On the Right of the Danes and 
Norwegians to the Orkney Islands, the He- 
brides, and Greenland," the papers of which 
are supposed by Einarsson to be still in 
existence in the Magnsean Library. The 
printed works of AndresB are — 1. " Philoso- 
phia antiqujssima Norvego-Danica dicta Vo- 
luspa alias Edda Ssemundi," Copenhagen, 
1673, 4to. **The most ancient Philosophy 
of the Danes and Norwegians," a trans- 
lation from the Icelandic into Latin of the 
** Voluspa," a portion of the work called 
the older Edda, or the Edda of Saemund. 
The manuscript of this translation was pur- 
chased by Peter John Resenius, the eminent 
antiquary, at a public sale of Gudmund's 
effects in 1665, and it was under his care 
that it was published ten years after. The 
same Resenius, who was the first to revive 
the study of ancient Icelandic literature after 
it had lain dormant for nearly three hundred 
years, had published, in 1665, a previous 
edition of the " Voluspa," with a translation 
by Magnus Ola&son, and some notes by An- 
drese. At the same sale he purchased the 
manuscript of 2. ** Lexicon Islandicum sive 
GothiciB Ruise vel LingusB Septentrionalis 
Dictionarium," a dictionary of Icelandic ex- 
plained in Latin, which also appeared under 
the editorship of Resenius, Copenhagen, 
1683, 4to. This work, which hein a very 
indifferent reputation, was also preceded, in 
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1650, by a similar one by Magnus Olaftaon. 
It is now completely superseded by the dic- 
tionary of Biom Halldorsson, published by 
Rask, in 1814, in two volumes quarto, which 
is still said to leave much to be desired. 
(Prefaces by Resenius to the Vdutpa and 
Lexicon^ each containing a life of Andrete ; 
Mamucript Life of Andrea, in Danish, by 
Andreas Hoyer, historiographer to the King 
of Denmark, in the King's Librar|r copy of 
Lexicon at the British Museum ; Fmn Jons- 
son, or Finnus Johannsei, Historia Ecctesia*- 
tica Idandiee, iii. 586, &c.; Halfdan Einarsson, 
or Halfdanus Einari, Historia Latteraria Is- 
landia, p. 9. 79. &c.) T. W. 

A'NDREiE, JACOB or JAMES, an emi- 
nent Protestant tiieologian of the sixteenth 
centory, was bom at Waiblingen, a town in 
the duchy, now kingdom, of Wirtemberg, on 
the 25th of March, 1528. His father, Jacob 
Endris, was a blacksmith, and Uie son had 
some difficulty during his lifetime in shaking 
off the name of Schmidlein, but he is now- 
only known by his Latinised appellation, 
AndreiB. He was taken from school at the 
age of nine to be apprenticed to a carpenter, 
but his father was persuaded by a friend, 
who saw the boy's talents, to take him to 
Erhard Snepffius, a celebrated theologian, 
whose advice determined the future course 
of his life. After studying at Tiibingen, 
AndresD was in 1546 ordained deacon at 
Stuttgard, and shortly .afterwards married 
the daughter of a citizen, by whom he had 
nine sons and nine daughters, nine of whom 
survived him. The rest of his life is a con- 
tinued series of unwearied activity in the 
religious controversies of his time, which 
were carried on not only between the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, but with equal 
warmth within the bosom of the Protestant 
church between the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists. In 1548 he was, with other Protestant 
ministers, removed fh)m his office at Stutt- 
gard on account of refu«ng to accede to 
the ** Interim," or compromise proposed by 
Charles V., between the opposing forms of 
faith, the Protestant and Roman Cotholic, 
and compelled to migrate to Tiibingen. 
Soon afterwards he was successively sum- 
moned by the Counts of Oettingen and 
Helffenstein, to assist them in purging the 
churches of their domain from popish cere- 
monies. An anecdote is related of him at 
this period, which shows the barbarity of the 
age and nation. In the town of Weissenstein 
he saw a Jew who, as a pxmishment for theft, 
was hung up by the feet between two dogs. 
The wretched criminal was reciting some 
verses from the Psalms in Hebrew to implore 
the mercy of God. Andres approached and 
addressed him with an exposition of the 
Christian religion, during which we are told 
" the dogs ceased to gnaw at the members of 
the Jew." The Jew implored to be taken 
down from the gallows and baptized, imme- 
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diately after wUch he was agun suspended, 
bat this time at his own request, and as a 
&Toar due only to Christians, by the neck. 
In 1561 Andreee was sent to France to assist 
at a conference between the Roman Catholics 
and Hngonots, which nerer took place : 
the next year he was despatched to Jena to 
settle a dispute between Flacins and Strigelius 
on Free WilL With Flacius he carried on an- 
other personal controversy in 1571, when he 
refuted the doctrine held by that r^ormer, — 
that original sin was the substance of man. 
In 1586 he had a conference at Mompelgard 
or Montbeliard with Theodore Beza, on the 
Lord's Supper, Predestination, &c.; and in 
1589 was present at a colloquy of theologians 
at Baden. But his great efifort was some time 
before this in 1580, when after many years' 
labour, to which he had been incited first by 
the Elector of Saxony, and afterwards, in 
1570, by the Emperor himself^ Maximi- 
lian II., he produced, in conjunction with 
a board of five theologians, of whom he was 
president, his ** Liber " or ** Formula Con- 
cordis," a '* Form of Concord," or summary 
(^ faith, which is the last yet adopted by the 
Lutheran church. This book, which is some- 
times called " The Book of Torgau," or 
** The Book of Bergen," fh>m the places at 
which it was composed, is reprinted in all 
the collections of the Lutheran symbolical 
books. It was rejected of course by all the 
reformed divines, whose opinions it was de- 
signed to oppose, and also by some of the 
Lutherans, and produced the marked separa- 
tion between those churches, which lasted till 
their partial union in recent times by the 
measures of the late king of Prussia. The 
document was signed by three electors of 
the empire, twenty-one princes, twenty-two 
counts, four barons, thirty-five imperial 
cities, and eight thousand ministers of the 
church. The labour undergone by Andrese 
in its preparation, and still more in obtaming 
the assent of those who signed it, must have 
been prodigious. For five years he was 
travelling about the country to coxiferences 
with territorial princes, municipal magis- 
trates, pastors of parishes and others, to dis- 
cuss with them aill the theological subjects 
involved in his summary of the creed which 
excited their appetite for discussion. Mel- 
chior Adam asserts that Andreas " rendered a 
reason " to all and sundry of the ministers 
who signed respecting any article on which 
doubts were entertained. In these journeys 
of several thousand miles he was only ac- 
companied by a single servant ; and it is in- 
deed remarkable, considering the state of the 
country, and his own fiery character, that he 
never met with any one who molested him. 
Andres died at Tiibingen on the 7th of 
January, 1590, in the sixty- first year of his 
age, and forty-fourth of his ministry. 

The works of Andrea are very numerous. 
One of his admirers at Tiibingen declared 
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after his death that he had in his possession 
more than one hundred and fifty. A list of 
them is given in Jocher, and another, much 
more complete, in Hendreich, where the 
titles occupy six closely-printed folio columns. 
The minority are in Latin, and the re- 
mainder in German ; almost all of them aie 
controversial Not one is at present in re- 
pute for its arguments, though many are 
valuable for the light they tibrow on the 
history of the time, and the theological opin- 
ions of that age. Andrete is said to have 
been of an overbearing character, and dis- 
posed to the harshest treatment of those 
who differed from him in opinion. He had 
many enemies, whose animosity was not 
apposed by his death ; for immediately after 
appeared a ** Farrago Elogiorum atque Epita- 
phiorum Jacob! AndresB, Schmidlini," or 
"Collection of Eulogies and Epitaphs on 
John Andrese, Blacksmith," which is made ^ 
up of satires on his life and character. His 
grandson, Johann Valentin Andres, pub- 
lished a life of him in Latin hexameters 
(Liineburg, 1649, 18mo.), in which he warmly 
eulogises his ancestor. (Melchior Adam, 
Vitte Germanorum Theciogorvm^ p. 636 — 
660.; Jocher, AUgemeine Gelehrten-Lexicon^ 
i. 385— 7. ; Adelung, Fortaetzung, i. 806, 807. ; 
'Hendreich, Pandecta Brandenburgic<ief 172 — 
176.; Article by Pahl in Ersch und Gruber, 
AUgemeine Encydopddie, iv. 32, 33.) T. W 

A'NDREiE, JOANNES or GIOVANNL 
Andreas, the father of this eminent canonist, 
a native of Mugello, a village in the Flo- 
rentine territory, came to Bologna between 
1272 and 1280, bringing with him his son 
Giovanni, then a child, and the boy's mother 
Novelhi, to whom he was not married. An- 
dreas opened a grammar school in Bologna, 
opposite the church of S. Benedetto di Porta. 
His employment of teacher does not appear 
to have been very lucrative, for his son de- 
scribes him as clothed at this time in the 
garb worn by the very poorest of the pea- 
santry. In 1280 Andreas took the priestly 
vows : whether he continued to live with 
Novella after assuming the clerical character 
is unknown ; but the reverential tone in which 
he is uniformly mentioned in his son's wri- 
tings, joined to Giovanni's denunciations of 
those priests who had children after entering 
the ^riesthoed, favours the supposition that 
he did not Soon after taking the vows, An- 
dreas was appointed rector of the church of 
S. Maria Rotonda de' Galluzzi : he continued 
his occupation of teacher; and having had 
some of the children of the Bolognese nobles 
entrusted to his care, gradually acquired in- 
fluence in the city. The time of Andreas's 
death is unknown : Novella died in 1312. 

Giovanni, who appears to have been bom 
in 1272, received his elementary instrpction 
from his father ; he completed his gramma- 
tical studies under Bonocio (or Boni&cio) da 
Bergamo. Before he had completed his tenth 
8 8 2 
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year his father placed him under a repetitor 
(a candidate for the lowest le^l degree, who 
was licensed, by way of trial of his pro- 
ficiency, to explain a certain limited portion 
of the law-books) who expounded some of the 
decretals to him. His first regular instructor 
in canon law was iEgidius, under whom, he 
elsewhere mentions, he began to study the 
decretals while yet a mere boy. This must 
have been previous to 1289, the year in which 
JEgidius died. Giovanni Andrese completed 
his studies in canon law under Guido de 
Blaisio, archdeacon of Bologna. His in- 
structors in Roman law were Martinus Sylli- 
mani and Richardus Malumbra. He also 
studied theology for a short time under 
Johannes Parmensis. In his youth Giovanni 
AndresB was tried by the privations of penury : 
he was supported by the donations, not very 
liberal it would appear, of Raynaldi de Ubal- 
dinis, to whose son he gave lessons. His 
buoyant spirits, however, seem never to have 
deserted him, for in his " Novella in Sex- 
tum," he says of Guido de Blaisio, " He 
created me doctor gratis, against my will ; 
for Aree-spirited though poor, young, and 
prone to dissipation, I recoiled alike from 
the servile occupation of teacher, and the 
responsibility attached to the degree of mas- 
ter ; which, however, respect for him and 
a friendly stratagem brought me to take 
upon me." The date of this occurrence is 
uncertain: Alidosi, but without stating his 
authority, places it in 1301. 

The name of Giovanni Andreie is men- 
tioned for the first time among the professors 
of Bologna in 1302 ; he appears in that year 
in the record of a public transaction, as one 
of the professors of the decretals. His name 
occurs in the following year, with the same 
title, among the delegates sent to take posses- 
sion of the town of Medicina, in the name of 
the Bolognese republic. In 1307 we find him 
professor at Padua. Fantuzzi accounts for 
the change by mentioning that Bologna 
having been placed imder an interdict by the 
Cardinal Napoleone Orsini, the professors 
(probably only the Canonists, for from what 
follows the university does not appear to 
have been closed) deemed it incumbent upon 
them to quit the city. Notwithstanding re- 
peated invitations to return to Bologna, 
Giovanni Andress continued to teach at Pa- 
dua during the whole of 1308 and 1309 : to- 
wards the close of the latter year he appears 
to have left Padua ; for one of his opinions, 
preserved in the archi -episcopal archives of 
Pisa, is dated " Bonon. 10th December, 1309." 
From this time till his death, in 1348, he 
continued to hold, without interruption, as 
has been shown by the public records of the 
city, the appointment of professor of canon 
law at Bologna ; all the stories, therefore, of 
his having taught at Pisa, Perugia*, and 

* A. Jo. Andre« flrom Bolofnia tauffht Roman law at 
Perugia in 1309 ; but the subject of this memoir never 
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Montpellier, must be regarded as apocry- 
phal 

During this long period of nearly forty 
years he distinguished himself not only as a 
teacher and auSior, but also as a statesman. 
His connection with the citizens of Bologna 
appears to have been intimate; for the statute 
of the university, which forbade all its mem- 
bers to become god&thers in the fhmilies of 
any of the burghers, made a special excep- 
tion in favour of Andreas and his descendants. 
His influence with the citizens appears to 
have been great, for after 1326 scarcely a 
year parsed in which he was not entrusted 
with the management of some public busi- 
ness : only the more important need be men- 
tioned, m 1326 he was made arbiter in 
some internal tumults ; in 1328 he was sent 
on an embassy to the pope at Avignon ; in 
1331 he was again ambassador to the pope ; 
in 1334 he prevailed upon the magistrates to 
allow a Carthusian monastery to be esta- 
blished in the city ; in 1334 he accompanied 
the papal legate to Florence ; in 1337 he was 
ambassador to Padua and Venice ; in 1340, 
a time of great distress in Bologna, the com- 
munity acted upon his advice alone. The 
great aim of his political exertions appears to 
have been to establish the temporal authority 
of the pope in Bologna. His zeal in this 
cause rendered him odious to the Ghibellines : 
on his return from Avignon in 1328, a party 
of this faction surpris^ him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pavia, and held him eight 
months a prisoner. He was robbed of his 
baggage, in value 1285 florins, and had to 
pay 4000 florins more for his ransom. The 
city of Bologna made good his losses, and the 
pope conferred one of his fiefs upon him. 

The domestic relations of Giovanni An- 
dres are but imperfectly known. His pa- 
rentage has been noticed above. His wife's 
name was Milancia ; he was accustomed to 
argue knotty points of law with her : No- 
vella, apparently their youngest daughter, 
was bom in 1312 ; and a brief of plenary in- 
dulgence issued by Pope John XXII. in 
favour of both spouses is dated 30th October, 
1327. AndresB had four sons and four 
daughters. Two of his sons, Buonincontro 
and Frederigo, are named heirs in his will ; 
of the former, who was a professor of law in 
Bologna at the same time with his father, 
some account has been given in a previous 
article. leronymo. Archdeacon of Naples, 
appears to have been a natural child. Three 
of his daughters were married to distinguished 
professors of law — Giovanni de S. Giorgio, 
Philippe de Formaglinis, Azo de Rameng- 
his. His fourth daughter, Novella, was ac- 
customed to lecture instead of her father 
when he was sick ; on these occasions a cur- 

profested Roman lav. Besides, his name appears in 
the list of salaried professors, and attached to the 
doctors' diplomas of Padua, in 1309 ; and, at the close 
of the year, hxul returned to Bologna 
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tain 18 said to have been drawn before her, 
lest her beauty should distract the attention 
of the students. The celebrated canonist, 
Joannes Calderinns, was Andres's adopted 
son. Three of Petrarch's letters are ad- 
dressed to Andres, and show that they stood 
on a fHendly footing. The distinguished 
jurist Cinus was Andrea's intimate friend. 
Pope John XXII. and the cardinal legate 
Bertrandus were his active and efficient 
patrons. Hugo, king of Cyprus and Jerusa- 
lem, eminent in that age for his acquire- 
ments in law, theology, and astronomy, cor- 
responded with Andres. Andres was libe^ 
ral in his donations to the church and the 
poor. His habits, during the last twenty 
years of his life, were sefi'-denying even to 
asceticism. The inheritance he left his family 
at his death was very great 

The reputation of Giovanni Andres as 
a commentator of the ** Decretals " eclipsed 
that of all his contemporaries. His writmgs 
are still valuable, particularly on account of 
the numerous accurate biographical notices 
of his legal predecessors and contemporaries, 
which are scattered through them. They 
consist of six more important works, and a 
number of smaller treatises : — L 1 . " Glossa 
in Sextum." This is a juvenile work ; a 
gloss to the sixth book of the ** Decretals," 
which he appears to have composed while 
yet a student, and to have published upon 
the encouragement of his teacher and patron, 
Guido de Blaisio. It is one of the three 
earliest flosses on the canon law (it ap- 
peared simultaneously with that of Jo- 
annes Monachus, and some time before 
that of Guido de Blaisio) ; it was pre- 
ferred to the other two, and is found on the 
margin of most ancient MSS. of the ** Sex- 
tus " as " Glossa Ordinaria." Dissatisfied 
with tiiis juvenile production, Andres at- 
tempted to improve it fh)m time to time by 
" Additions," which he at last incorporated 
in a new edition. The original edition does 
not appear to have come down to us. The 
second edition was printed at Strassburg in 
1472, at Niimberg in 1482, at Niimberg m 
1486, all in folio ; at Venice in 1485, in 4to. 
The following editions contain interpo- 
lations by Chappuis, taken from a later work 
by Andres (his "Novella in Sextum"): — 
Paris, 1 506, 4to. ; Lyon, 1 507, foL ; Lyon, 1 509, 
foL ; Basil, 1511, fol.,- and all kter editions. 
The copy of this work in the library of the 
British Museum is the uninterpolated edition 
of Niimbere, 1486. 2. " Novella in De- 
cretales." This commentary on the five 
books of the " Decretals," appears to have 
been begun by Andres in the first years of 
his professional career. He says in the pre- 
face, that the commentaries on these books 
had increased so much in number and ex- 
tent, that the student was deterred by them. 
He had therefore undertaken to compile a 
condensed summary of their most important 
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contents. The book is dedicated to the 
Cardinal Legate Bertrand, bishop of Ostia. 
The compilation is called " Novella," to in- 
dicate that it is new, and at the same time 
to preserve the memory of his mother and 
daughter, both of whom bore that name. 
There are a great number of MS. copies 
of this work in the libraries at Rome, Ve- 
nice, Bologna, Padua, &c The oldest 
printed edition is that of Rome, 1476. Sa- 
vigny mentions the following editions : — 
Venice, 1489, fol. ; Pavia, 1504 and 1505; 
Venice, 1681, foL There is no copy of this 
work in the library of the British Museum. 
3. " Novella in Sextum." This work was 
undertaken late in life to supply the de- 
ficiencies of the " Glossa in Sextum." The 
British Museum library has no copy of this 
work. Its name appears flrequently in cata- 
lo^es ; but there is reason to suspect that 
it IS frequently given by mistake to the " No- 
vella in Decrettdes." Savigny mentions the 
following editions as genuine : — Venice, 
1499, fol. ; Venice, 1581, fol. 4. " Quss- 
tiones Mercuriales." This title intimates 
that the book is a collection of questions on 
which disputations were held on Wednesdays. 
The subjects are passages taken from the 
title " De Regulis Jnris " in the **^8extus." 
There is no commentary upon tiiis title in 
the " Novella in Sextum," and the " Qass- 
tiones Mercuriales" must therefore be re- 
garded as a supplement to that work. The 
questions are arranged in the alphabetical 
order of the first word in each passage 
commented upon. This book also is want- 
ing in the library of tibe British Museum. 
Savigny mentions the following printed 
editions: — Venice, 1581, fol. (at the end of 
the edition of the ** Novella ") •, in two col- 
lections of ** Selects Qusstiones," Cologne, 
1570, foL, and Lyon, 1572, fol. 6. " Glossa 
in Clementinas." This was the first gloss 
written upon the ** Clementins ; " it was 
compiled in 1326. It is appended as "Glossa 
Ordinaria " to most MS. copies and printed 
editions of the " Clementins ; " and Sa- 
vigny expresses a doubt whether it has ever 
been printed separately. 6. " Additiones ad 
Durantis Speculum." This work appears to 
have been written in 1346, only two years 
before the death of Andres. .It is pecu- 
liarly valuable on accoimtof the biographical 
notices of canonists and writers on forms of 
court, contained in the precemium. Maz- 
zuchelli mentions an edition printed at 
Paris in 1522 ; Savigny enumerates several 
others, and gives large extracts from it in 
his " History of Roman Law in the Middle 
Ages." IL The minor writings of Andres 
are : — 1. " A Treatise on the Law of Be- 
trothal and Marriage," called indifferently 
**Suinma de Sponsalibus et Matrimoniis," 
or "Summa super Quarto Libro Decre- 
talium." Ziletti has priated this work in the 
ninth volume of his collection of law tracts, 
s s 3 
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and there are numerous separate editions of 
it There are two copies of it in the library 
of the British Museum, both printed at Co- 
logne, m black letter, and -without date ; the 
one in small quarto, the other in small oc- 
tavo. 2. ** Summa de Consanguinitate," or 
*' Lectura Arboris Consanguinitatis." This 
is merely an extract from tiie former, with a 
genealogical tree to explain the different 
degrees of relationship. It has been frequently 
printed on accoimt of its use as a book of 
reference for the practitioner of canon 
law. The library of the British Museum 
contains four editions of it, some of them 
old and curious, besides the reprint in the 
ninth Tolume of Ziletti's collection. The 
same collection contains a very rare and cu- 
rious German translation, or smaller abridg- 
ment of it printed at Augsburg in 1478. 
3. ** Ordo Judiciarius," or Processus Juris." 
Mazzuchelli mentions this work, of which he 
says there are many MS. copies and several 
printed editions. 4. " Summa super II. Libro 
Decretalium," also mentioned by Mazzu- 
chelli. 5. ** Hieronymianus ; seu Vita S. 
Hieronymi." Andreee mentions in his " No- 
vella in YL,*' the year in which this nar- 
rative was composed ; but different MSS. 
and editions read, some a. d. 1323 ; others 
1334; and others 1346. (Savigny, Ges- 
chichte des Rdmitchen Rechta im Mittelalier ; 
Fantuzzi, Scrittori Boiognesi; Alidosi, Dot- 
tori Bohgneai di Legge Canonica e Civile; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia.) W. W. 

A'NDRE^ JOHANN, archivist of the 
counts of Nassau, about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He held that office for 
above forty years. He compiled fh>m the 
documents under his care numerous volumes 
on the history of the house of Nassau, which 
are still preserved in manuscript in the 
Walram archives. They are of value, from 
the citations which they contain of records 
which were afterwards lost in the Thirty 
Years' War. The date of the compilation of 
the first of them is 1637. (Adelung, Supple- 
ment to Jocher, AUgem, Gelehrt, Lex. I 809.) 

T.W. 

ANDREW, JOHANN GEORG REIN- 
HARDT, was bom at Hanover on the 17th 
of December, 1724. His father was an 
apothecary, and brought up his son to this 
profession. Having completed his prelimi- 
nary studies under his fiither^s direction, he 
went to studv at Berlin, and afterwards 
visited Frankfort on the Main, Leyden, and 
other places for the same purpose. He also 
paid a visit to Eujg^land, and during his tra- 
vels formed a friendship with many of the 
eminent men of the day, amongst whom may 
be named the naturalists Muschenbroeck and 
Gmelin. He returned to Hanover in 1747, 
and devoted himself during the remainder of 
his life to his occupation as an apothecary. 
He soon became &vi>urably known for his 
scientific acquirements, by his contributions 
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on chemistry, mineralogy, botany, and natonl 
history generally, which appeared in tiie 
** Hanoverischer Magasin." In 1 7 63 he visited 
Switzerland, and wrote a series of letters to 
his fk-iends on the things which interested 
him in this country. These letters were also 
published in the **Hanoverischer Magazin." 
They contain abundant evidence of tiie ac- 
tivity of Andres's mind, and of his extensive 
acquaintance with the various branches of 
natural science. Every thing of interest or 
importance in his journey is described. He 
gives accounts of the bndges, churches, or 
houses that were in any way remarkable; 
describes the contents of museums; examinee 
the mineral waters, and reports upon their 
medicinal properties ; visits St. Gothard, and 
publishes tiie meteorological tables kept by 
the monks; compares the dialects of Switzer* 
land with the language of Germany, and 
gives lively accounts of the manners and 
habits of the people and the interesting 
scenery of the country. These letters were 
republished in a separate volume, a second 
edition of which appeared at Zurich in 17769 
entitled " Briefe aus der Schweiz," 4to. The 
work is illustrated with numerous plates of 
various objects in natural hist^, especially 
fossils, and views of the districts which ho 
visited. In 1765 he was commissioned by 
the King of England to examine the various 
soils and rocks of the kingdom of Hanover, 
for the purpose of suggesting improvements 
in the cultivation of the land. The result of 
his labours on this subject were published in 
a volume entitied " Abhandlung iiber eine 
betrachtiiche Anzahl Erd-arten, &c., und 
von derselben Gebrauch fiir den Landwirth, 
Hanover, 1 769," 8va This work contains an 
account of the physical properties and che- 
mical constitution of nearly^ three hundred dif- 
ferent soils from various districts of the king- 
dom of Hanover. There are also chapters on 
the productiveness of the soils, and tiie applica- 
tion of the various kinds of earths and rocks 
to economical purposes. Chemistry has ad- 
vanced too rapidly to render this work of 
any value at the present day as far as that 
science is concerned. 

During the latter part of his life Andrees 
had to sustain severe trials, which he bore 
with calmness and fortitude. He died on the 
1st of May, 1793, regretted by a large circle 
of friends, and espeoally the poor, to whom, 
in the practice of his profession, he was uni- 
formly kind and attentive. (Ersch und Gru- 
ber, AUgem, Encyc. ; Works of Andres.) E. L. 

ANDREW, JOHANN VALENTIN, a 
German writer of the early part of the se- 
venteenth century, so different from all his 
contemporaries of the same country, that 
Herder calls him "a rose among thorns.'* 
He was bom on the 17th of August, 1586, at 
Herrenberg in Wirtemberg, and was the son 
of Johann Andres, a clergyman of that town, 
who was the son of Jacob Andreas, the great 
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antx-Calyinlitic theologian. He was of a 
tender constitution, but soon gave marks of a 
quick understanding. Before he was twelve 
years old he took great pleasure in reading 
LiTy, Erasmus, and Frischlin, and exercised 
himself in composition. From 1601, before 
which time he had lost his fhther, he studied 
theology at TUbingen, where he paid much 
attention to mathematics and languages, and 
learned Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. He also indulged 
a turn for mechanics, which continued with 
him all his life. After 1607 he made nu- 
merous excursions in company with some 
of the young nobility to whom he acted as 
tutor, to Tarious cities in Germany, and then 
to Switzerland, France, and Italy, on his 
return from which in 1614 he entered the 
church and became deacon at Vuhingen. In 
the following six years he composed most of 
his writings, many of which were published 
anonymously. The authorship of some works 
which are attributed to him is disputed, but 
the whole number is generally estmiated at 
about a hundred. In 1620 he became spe- 
cial superintendent and town pastor (Stadt- 
pfarrer) at Calw ; in 1639 consistorial coun- 
cillor and court preacher at Stuttgard ; in 
1641 doctor of theology ; and in 1642 ecclesi- 
astical councillor of Augustus, duke of Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbiittel, who took his advice on all 
church matters, and in the course of twelve 
years wrote to him more than nine hundred 
letters. In 1650 he was abbot and general 
superintendent at Babenhausen ; and histly, 
in 1654, abbot of Adelsberg. He died at 
Adelsbergon the 27th of June, 1654. 

The leading idea of Andrete appears to 
have been that of reforming his age, the de- 
fects of which he is allowed by the surest 
test that can be applied in such a case, the 
judgment of other aj^, to have discerned 
with uncommon sagacity. His satire seems 
to have been directed on all occasions against 
useless minuteness in learning, over-fond- 
ness fbr metaphysics, and the love of dis- 
putation in matters of religion, which, in 
his opinion, led to the neglect of more im- 
portant things. Whether me remedies which 
he proposed for these evils were well suited 
to their purpose may admit of some dispute. 
The duke of Brunswick Wolfenbiittel al- 
lowed him, it is said, to carry into practice in 
his states the notions of a proper arrangement 
of ecclesiastical matters, which he had i>ro- 
mulgated in a book called ** Idea Discipline 
Chnstiante," but the result appears to have 
been so trifling as to have escaped record. 
Another favourite idea of Andrese's, that 
of forming a secret societjr for the reform- 
ation of morals, is also said to have been 
carried into execution by the establishment 
of the society of Rosicrucians, of whom he is 
by many considered to have been the founder. 
The ftct appears to have been, that having 
recommended such a plan in one of his 
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writings, ♦* ChristiansB Societatis Idea " (Tu- 
bingen, 1620), he afterwards amused him- 
self by representing it as in operation, and 
pretending to censure some of the arrange- 
ments ; and that finally, when he found 
the delusion widely spread that such a com- 
munity existed, he took an opportunity 
of intimating (though somewhat obscurely) 
that it never had existed elsewhere than in 
his own brain. He says in a work called 
" Turris Babel," " Alas, mortals, it is of no 
use to wait for the society (of Rosicrucians); 
the fiurce is over ; report built it, and report 
has destroyed it" (Fabula peracta est, Fama 
astruxit, Fama destruxit) The history of 
the Rosicrucian society, and of Andrese s 
share in it, has given rise to much contro- 
versy, even among distinguished men, such 
as Letting and Nicolai ; the result of their 
researches appears to be nothing but in- 
creased obscurity. 

The chief works of Andress are, — 1. ** De 
Christiani Cosmoxeni Genitura Judicium" 
(Mompelgard or Montb^liard. 1612, 8vo., 
and since frequently reprinted), *' Judgment 
on the Nativity of a Christian Pilgrim," a 
satire on judicial astrology. 2. ** Turbo sive 
moleste et frustra per cuncta divagans In- 
genium " (said in the title-page to be printed 
at Helicou; near Parnassus, but in reality at 
Strassburg, 1616, 12mo.), **The Spinning- 
Top, or the Mind wandering painfully every- 
where, and all in vain," a comedy in which 
the author ridicules, with a profusion of wit, 
those who are blinded by prejudice. The 
dedication, which is to Momus, is signed 
Andreas de Yalentia, a pseudonyme, or 
rather a distortion of his real name, often 
assumed by AndresB. 3. "Menippus sive 
Dialogorum Satiricorum Centuria" (Strass- 
burjg, 1617, 12mo.), *• Menippus, or a Hundred 
Satirical Dialogues." This is the principal 
work of Andreee, and that in which he most 
openly assails the fiiilings of his age, the 
vices of the church and of scholars. The 
attacks on scholars were answered by Caspar 
Bucher in a book entitled **Anti- Menippus," 
in which we are told he called Andreie a 
fool, and the Menippus a three-headed dog of 
hell, a raging Arcadian beast, &c. &c. The 
Menippus having been suppressed at Tubin- 
gen, Bucher reprinted the chapter which had 
excited his wrath, as an appendix to his 
answer, and thus gave it additional publicity. 

4. " Herculis Christiani Luetic XXIV." 
(Strassburg, 1615, 12mo.), "The twenty- 
four Contests of the Christian Hercules," an 
allegory of the struggles of a Christian 
against voluptuousness, bad habiu, &c. 

5. "Opuscula aliquot de Restitutione Rei- 
publicse Christians in GermaniA" (Num- 
berg, 1633, 12mo.), "Smaller Writings re- 
specting the Re-establishment of a Christian 
Commonwealth in Germany." In this work 
Andres shows his attachment to the cause 
of Gustavus Adolphus. 6. "Mythologise 
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Chrisdanse sive Virtutum et Vitiorum Vitje 
Humans Imagmum Libri III/* (Strassburgf 
1619, 12mo.)) " Christian Mirthology, or the 
Images of the Virtaes and vices of Haman 
Life, in three books." This work is one of 
those which do most honour to the philoso- 
phical spirit of AndreBB. While he warmly 
urges the adoption of a livelier and more 
earnest exercise of the practical duties of 
Christianity, he advocates toleration towards 
sceptics ; he presses the necessity of an im- 
provement in education, and he urges on his 
countrvmen a loftier and more noble spirit of 
patriotism. The book is as varied in manner as 
its matter. It abounds in allegories, conver- 
sations, fables, tales, and prose epigrams. A 
translation of it by K. 6. Sonntag appeared 
in 1786, under the title of "J. V. Andrese 
Dichtungen zur Beherzigung unsers 2^ital- 
ters,** with a preface by HeiSer. These are 
the principal published works of Andrese in 
Latin. The remainder, which comprise a 
life of his grandfather, Jacob Andrese, in 
Latin hexameters, a correspondence with the 
Dukes of Brunswick, entitled *' Selenialia 
Augustalia," &c. &c., are so numerous, that 
for a list of them, and that not a complete 
one, in spite of its title, we must refer to a 
separate work on the subject, M. P. Burks, 
** Vollstandiger Verzeichniss aller Schriften 
J. B. Andrea," Tiibingen, 1793, 8vo. 
Among the MSS. that he left are fourteen 
volumes of his correspondence with the 
dukes of Brunswick, which are preserved in 
the library of the university of Helmstadt, 
and an autobiography, a German tcanslation 
of which was published by Professor Sey- 
bold as the second volume of his collection of 
autobiographies " Selbstbiographien beriihm- 
ter Manner," Winterthur, 1799, 8vo. It 
gives little insight into his character, being 
chiefly occupied with a narration of external 
events. Andrese also published some Ger- 
man poems, two collections of which, '* Geist- 
liche Kurzweil," or "Spiritnal Pastime" 
(Strassburg, 1619, 8vo.), and "Christlich 
Gemal," or " Christian Pictures " (Tiibingen, 
1612, 4to.), are spoken of with warm com- 
mendation by Herder. That writer says of 
the works of Andrese in general, " they are 
not large empty saloons, but neat little apart- 
ments for living in, adorned with strange 
but not far-fetched curiosities." " He 
gives utterance," he adds, " to truths that 
we hardly dare tell ourselves now when we 
are a century farther advanced." 

The life and times of Andrese form the 
subject of a separate work, " J. V. Andrese 
xmd sein Zeitalter dargestellt," by W. Hoss- 
bach, Berlin, 1819, 8vo. (K. H. Jordens, 
Lexikon Deutscher Dichter und Proaaisten^ L 
46 — 55. V. 717 — 719., with numerous refer- 
ences to other authorities ; Article by Pahl 
in Ersch and Gruber, AUgemeine Encyclopd" 
die, iv. 33, &c. ; Adelun^, Supplement to 
Jocher's Cfelehrten Lexicon, i. 810, &c.; Flo- 
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gel, Geschichie der Komischen LiUercUur, iii. 
406—412.) T. W. 

ANDREW, LAURE'NTIUS, or LARS 
ANDERSON, was one of the most conspi- 
cuous agents in the introduction of the 
Reformation into Sweden. 

In 1520, the year of the massacre of Stock- 
holm, which was perpetrated by order of 
Christian IL of Denmark, Olof Petri Phase 
and Laurentius his brother, the first Swedish 
reformers, returning from Wittenberg, where 
they had received the instruction of Luther, 
began to diffuse his doctrines. One of the 
earliest converts they made was Andrese, 
who was at that time archdeacon of Strengniis. 
His contemporary, Joannes Maguns, the last 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Upsal, who 
takes occasion to speak of him when giving 
an account of Ulphilas in his history of the 
Goths, states, after mentioning that Andrese 
had studied at Rome, that he carried home 
with him " nothing but sloth conjoined with 
a singular malice ; and in that sloth he grew 
old, until, after the seventieth year of his age, 
he became the disciple of a most wicked 
^outh, Olof Petri of Nerike, who carried 
mto his country, which he ought to have 
preserved in the Christian religion, the horrid 
impiety of the heretics Arom the university 
of Wittenberg." This statement of the age 
of Andrese can hardly be correct, as it does 
not well agree with the subsequent events 
of his life. His advocacy of the new doc- 
trines appears to have first attracted notice 
in 1523, when Gustavus Yasa had driven 
the Danes out of Sweden, and the coun- 
try was restored to some degree of peace. 
Gustavus sent for Andrese and Olof Petri, 
and inquired the object of their proceedings ; 
a question to which they^ replied with more 
confidence, from knowmg that the king, 
during his wanderings in Germany, had 
already shown an inclination for the Lu^eran 
doctrines. They spoke, in particular, against 
the overgrown power and authority of the 
churchmen ; a subject on which Gustavus 
listened with pleasure. The king concluded the 
conference with an assurance of his protec- 
tion, but with a caution not to let it be known 
that he was of their way of thinking, till he 
was better able to deal with the clergy, who 
were at present too strong for him. He ven- 
tured, however, to retain Andrese, with whom 
he was particularly pleased, at his court as 
chancellor, an office which was then always 
given to a churchman. From that time 
Andrese appears to have been the king's 
daily and principal adviser in the method 
adopted for introducing the change of re- 
ligion, a task of no small difficulty, as the 
Catholic party was strong in the support of 
the common people, and provided with an 
efficient head in the person of Hans Brask, 
bishop of Linkoping. [Brask.] The opinions 
of Andrese with regturd to church property 
probably formed no small part of his reoom- 
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mendation in the eyes of Gastavtis. When 
the monks of Wadstena complained of being 
called upon to contribute to the taxes for the 
war, the olgect of which was to recover 
Gothland from the Danes, the chancellor 
said to them, ** When we talk of church 
property, what else do we mean than the 
property of the people." 

In 1526 the first published translation of 
the New Testament into Swedish appeared 
from the pen of Andretn, assisted in parti- 
cular by Olof Petri, to whom the whole 
merit of the work is assigned by some au- 
thors. The Roman Catholics, at the request 
of the kin^, had also prepared a version, or 
rather revised one, originally made for St 
Brigitta, which Gustavus examined, but de- 
cided in favour of the Lutheran. Joannes 
Magnus, who superintended the publication 
of the Catholic version at Danzig, inveighs 
against the version of Andres in the bitterest 
terms as designedly falsified in &vour of the 
Lutheran doctrines, and Messenius speaks of 
it as taken word for word from that of 
Luther. Schinmeier, a more impartial critic 
than either, in his minute history of the 
Swedish translations of the Scriptures, gives 
it the preference over every other version of 
the Testament in the sixteenth century, in- 
cluding the new Swedish one of Laurentius 
Petri in 1541 ; and shows that though Lu- 
ther's translation had been ^nerally fol- 
lowed, AndiesB had upon various occasions 
adopted other readings fh>m the Vulgate. 

This translation of the Scriptures had 
greater efiect than any other measure, but 
Uie common people remained strongly in 
&vour of the old faith. In 1527 Gustavus, 
in compliance with ancient custom, had an 
interview with the commonalty at the mounds 
of Upsal, and he endeavoured to win them 
over to his views by telling them that the pro- 
perty which had been taken from the monks 
shoiidd be applied to the establishment of 
schools. The people cried out that thev would 
have back the monks, and asked that Andrese, 
who was, they heard, the author of all the 
new chants, should be given up to them to 
satisfy their wrath. At that moment Andrea, 
who was now archdeacon of Upsal, was 
riding at the king's left hand, while his enemy 
Magnus, the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Upsal, was on the right, and he turned pale 
with apprehension, though the royal train 
was guarded by a body of foot-soldiers and 
two thousand horsemen. Gustavus jestingly 
inquired of the multitude if they knew the 
man they asked for. '* If we only had him 
at the bottom of the hill," they replied, "we 
should soon know one another better." The 
king returned that day to Upsal, disheartened 
and mortified, but he did not slacken in 
the course he had adopted. At the diet of 
Wester&s in the same year, Andres, as 
chancellor, read a speech, in which he re- 
minded the states of all that Gustavus had 
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done for the welfiu^ of the kingdom, and of 
their ingratitude to him. The king was ac- 
cused, he said, of introducing a new religion, 
because be contended against the immoderate 
power and wealth of the church, which de- 
prived the government of sufficient revenue 
to carry on the affairs of the state. When 
a reply to this speech was requested, and the 
Catholic party declared their unwillingness 
to yield to the state any of the revenues of 
the church, Gustavus burst out into invec- 
tive, " Who then wiU be your king on such 
terms ? Not the veriest wretch in hell, much 
less a man ;" then telling them to find an- 
other king, he burst into tears and l«ft the 
halL The people, who were strongly at- 
tached to Gustavus, were moved by this 
scene ; they threatened the nobles, and on the 
fourth day Laurentius Andres and Olof Petri 
had the welcome task of heading a deputation 
to Gustavus, to solicit him to remain their 
king on his own terms. Gustavus demanded 
of &e bishops the keys of all their castles, 
sent to take possession of all the monasteries, 
of whose revenues he was empowered to 
decide how much he would leave, and how 
much he would take, and made other changes 
which fix this epoch as the date of the 
Reformation in Sweden. In 1529 Andres 
was president at the assembly of the clergy at 
Orebro, where he proposed to abolish several 
of the ceremonies of the church, but he was 
obliged to retain many, to which, however, he 
gave Protestant explimations, by the strength 
of the Catholic party. Two years after, in 
1531, when the clergy was assembled to elect 
an archbishop of Upsal, in consequence of the 
deposition of Joannes Magnus for leaving the 
country, Andres presided, and was also one 
of the candidates, but gained only thirteen 
votes, while a hundred and fifty were given 
to Laurentius Petri, who became the first Pro- 
testant archbishop. 

After that period he is less conspicuous 
till the year 1540, when a singular change 
took place in his position and fortunes, in 
1536, the determination of Gustavus to free 
himself from the commercial shackles im- 
posed upon Sweden by the Hanse Towns had 
so incensed the Liibeckers, who had claims 
on his gratitude, that some of the more des- 
perate formed a plot to assassinate him by 
the explosion of a quantity of gunpowder, 
which they placed under his seat in the ca- 
thedraL The plot was detected by the indis- 
cretion of a drunken accomplice, the con- 
spirators punished, and the affair forgotten, 
till some years after the startling discovery 
was made, that Olof Petri had been aware of 
the existence of the conspiracy, and had not 
revealed it. On being accused, he affirmed 
that Andres was as much implicated as him- 
self. Their defence was, that Uiey had only 
become acquainted with a part of the plot 
under the seal of confession, that they had 
consulted with one another as to the pro- 
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priety of revealmg it, and had finally con- 
cladel that conscience required them to 
remain silent In addition to this charge, 
they were accused of having often "given had 
advice to the king respecting the affairs of 
the church." The exultation of the Roman 
Catholic party knew no hounds when the 
two reformers were found guilty by the 
states at Orebro, and condemned to death by 
a tribunal in which Laurentins Petri sat, and 
voted as archbishop of Upsal. The prisoners 
were removed to Stockholm for execution, 
when the attached flock of Olof Petri inter- 
fered in his behalf, and obtained his pardon 
from the king by the payment of a large 
sum of money. Gustavus at the same time 
consented to spare the life of his old chan- 
cellor and adviser, on condition of receiving 
all his property. Andrece survived his dis- 
grace twelve years, and finally died in obscurity 
and poverty at Strengnas in the year 1552. 
If the statements of Magnus respecting his 
age be correct, and they seem to be assumed 
as such by Dalin and Geijer, he must at 
that time have been one hundred and two 
years old. According to Gezelius, however, 
he was only seventy-two, and Mr. Johnson, 
in Aikin's " General Biography," states that 
he was bom in 1498, which would make him 
only fifty-four. 

In addition to his transladon of the Testa- 
ment, AndresB was the author of a little work 
published at Stockholm, in 8vo., in 1528, 
**En kort Undervisning om Troona och 
godha Gemingar" ('*A short Instmction 
respecting Faith and good Works**). It is 
little more than a compilation from some of 
the writings of Luther. Vertot, in his ** His- 
tory of the Revolutions of Sweden," has 
given a character of Andrese, and even at- 
tributed some acts to him for which it would 
be difficult to find an^ authority in the ori- 
ginal historians ; and m Theiner*s " History 
of the Relations between Sweden and the 
Popes," a recent German publication, which 
has also appeared in a French translation, 
the circumstances of the life of Andres are 
told with great unfiuniess. (Joannes Magnus, 
Hiatoria de omnilnts Gothonim Regibus^'Rome, 
1553, p. 477, &c; Gkzelius, JBiographiskt 
Lexicon dfver Svenake Man^ i. 1 7 — 20. ; Article 
by Johnson in Aikin, General Biography, x. 
223 — ^226. ; Schinmeier, Geeckichte der Schwe- 
diachen Bibelvbergetzunaenf ii. 92, 93. ; Dalin, 
Svea Mikes Historia, iiL 89. 294. 330, &c. ; 
Geijer, Svenska Folkets Hiatoria, ii. 50. 62, 
&c ; Messenius, Scondia iUuatraia, v. 12, &c 
XV. 104. 109. ; Celsius, Konung Guataf den 
Fdratea Hiatoria, 3d ed. 1792, I 203. 300. 
ii. 558. 726.) T. W. 

A'NDRE^ TOBIAS, was the son of an 
apothecary at Bremen, where he was bom in 
1633. He studied successively at Bremen, 
Herbom, Duisburg, Leyden, and Gronin^n, 
and became doctor of medicine and philo- 
sophy in the university of Duisburg in 1659. 
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In 1662 he was appointed professor of medi- 
cine and philosophy in the same university, 
in 1669 he became professor of medicine at 
Bois-le-Duc, and in 1674 accepted the same 
office at Frankfort on the Oder ; in 1681 he 
was elected professor of philosophy at Frane- 
ker, and he died there in 1685. 

In philosophy, Tobias Andrese taught ac- 
cording to the system of Descartes, whom he 
calls the prince. of philosophers; but the 
works in defence of parts of that system 
which are sometimes ascribed to him were 
by a contemporary Tobias Andrese, who was 
a professor of history and of the Greek lan- 
guage in the university of Groningen. .'In 
medicine he was as great an admirer of Bil- 
sins, as in philosophy he was of Descartes. 
It was for the sake of intimacy with him 
that Andrese went to Bois-le-Duc ; and Bil- 
sius, in return, instmcted him in the art of 
preserving bodies, for which he was at that 
time so celebrated, and admitted him alone 
into his laboratory while the process was 
going on. [Bilsius, Ludovicus.] Andrea 
professed, however, that he improved the 
plan which Bilsius taught him, rendering it 
cheaper and more expeditious, and applying 
it to the preservation of the bodies of fish and 
birds without stripping them of their scales 
or feathers. But the art proved unprofitable. 
In his " Bilanx exacta," the work for which 
he is best known, Andres complained that 
he had received but an ill retum for all the 
money and labour he had expended in his 
experiments ; and his secret died with him, 
though he offered to sell it at a much lower 
price than Bilsius had obtained for his, or 
rather, as it seems more probable, for pre- 
tending to reveal a secret which he had told 
to no one but to Andres. 

Tobias Andres's works are — 1. "Casus 
Epileptici," Duisburg, 1659, 4to. 2. "Tri- 
umviratus Intestinalis cum suis Effervescen- 
tiis," Groningen, 1668, 4to. 3. " De Con- 
coctione Ciborum in Ventriculo," Frankfort 
on the Oder, 1675, 4to. (by hun and F. Bec- 
mann.) 4. "DeCatarrhis," Frankfort on the 
Oder, 1675, 4to. 5. •* Breve Extractum ac- 
torum in Cadaveribus Methodo Bilsiana prs- 
paratis." Duisburg, 1659, and Marburg, 1676, 
4to. ^ This was published with an answer by 
Bilsius to a letter from Andres on the same 
subject, and is appended, with some other 
short essays, to the following — 6. " Bilanx 
exacta Bilsians et Claudenans Balsamar 
tionis," Amsterdam, 1678 and 1682, 12ma 
The modes of preserving bodies, of which 
the respective merits are here discussed, will 
be described, so far as they are known, in 
another place. [Bilsius; Clauder, Ga- 
briel.] In this work the Bilsian method is 
maintained to have been incomparably better 
than Clauder's. It is written in the form of a 
letter to the author's cousin, Samuel Andres, a 
professor of theology at Marburg, who ^ad 
written an " Epistola de Balsamationibns Ve- 
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terom, sea Rita oondiendi apad Veteres,'* 
which was pablUhed with a second edition of 
the answer by Bilsios already mentioned. 7. 
** Exercitationes Philosophies dua de An« 
gelornm malorom Potentia in Corpora," Am- 
sterdam, 1691, 12ma ; a former edition, of 
which we have not been able to find the date, 
was published a few years preTioosly by the 
author himself Thu edition was printed 
after his death to neutralize the influence of 
some work just before published in Holland, 
and to prove the wide extent over which evil 
spirits are permitted to exercise their power. 
Adelung erroneously assigns this work to the 
other Tobias Andres already mentioned ; 
and he ascribes the following, which are not 
mentioned by Haller or Mangetus, to the sub- 
ject of this memoir. 8. ** De Tertianario sui 
ipsius Medico,** 1 678, 4to. 9. **DeCnra Mentis 
per Corpus," 1679, 4to. 10. "* De Cur& Cor- 
poris per Mentem," 1 679, 4to. 1 1. *« De Coa- 
jugio Corporis et Mentis," 1679, 4to., all of 
which were published at Frankfort on the 
Oder. They are, probably, inaugural dis- 
putations, written, at least in part, by Andrese, 
and defended before him while he was pro- 
fessor of medicine in that town. (^Biographie 
Midkale ; Andrese, Bilanx, and Exercitatumes 
PkUoaophiea; Adelung, Supplementto Jocher^a 
AUgem. Gdehrten Lexicon.) J. P. 

A'NDRE'^ TOBI'AS, was bom on the 
19th of August, 1604, at Brannfels m the 
county of Solms-BraunfeU, and was probably 
a son of Tobias Andreie, who wrote some reli- 
gious works, and had the superintendence of 
the churches in the county of Sohns-Brannfels. 
Hia mother being a daughter of the celebrated 
Piscator at Herbom, in the duchy of Nassau, 
young Andres was educated there, and studied 
philosophy under Alstedius and Piscator. 
Afterwards he went to Bremen, where he 
spent scTeral years on his philosophical 
studies. In 1628 he returned to his native 
place, and, alter a short stay, he was invited 
by Henry Alting to come to Groningen, 
where he undertook the instruction of Altinff*s 
children. After the lapse of two years Al- 
ting procured him the place of tutor to one of 
the sons of the elector palatine, with whom 
he spent three years, portly at Leyden and 
partly at the Hague, at the court of the 
Prince of Orange. In 1643 he was invited 
to the professorship of history and the Greek 
language in the university of Groningen, in 
the place of Jacob Gebhard, and he after- 
wards received the office of librarian to the 
university. He continued to hold both these 
offices until his death on the 17th of Oc- 
tober, 1676. Andres ftilfilledhis duties with 
great strictness, but left no works either of 
an historical or of a philological character. 
The study to which he was really attached 
was philosophy, in which he adopted the 
system of Des Cartes, whom he highly ad- 
mired. The &ctthat in this department, too, 
he wrote only a few controversial works is 
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accounted for b^ his bad health, and one of 
his contemporaries calls him an almost bed- 
ridden man. In his own house he delivered 
private lectures on the philosophy of Des 
Cartes, as he was not allowed to do it in the 
university, where he had to lecture only on 
history and the Greek language. There are 
only three works of Andres which require 
mention, two of which are directed against 
Regius, who attacked the philosophy cSt Des 
Cartes. 1. ** Method! Cartesians Assertio 
opposita Jacobi Regii Methodi Cartesians 
Considerationi Theologies," Groningen, 
1 653, 2 vols. 8 vo. 2. ** Brevis Replicatio brevi 
Explicationi Mentis humans Regii oppo- 
sita," Amsterdam, 16S3, 12mo. 8. Exerci- 
tationes II. Philosophies de An^lorum ma- 
lorum PotentiA in Corpora," which appeared 
after Andres's death at Amsterdam, 1691, 
12ma (J. Mensinga, OratiofvnebriMin To- 
biam Andrmm, Groningen, 1676, 4to. ; Vita 
ProfuBorum GrotUngenaiumj p. 124. ; B^le, 
Dictitmnair€ kittorique et critique,') L. 8. 

ANDREA'NI, ANDRE' A, eaUed MAN- 
TUA'NO, a celebrated Italian engraver, bom 
at Mantua, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Baglione says he died in 1623, at 
an advanced age. Huber gives 1540 as the 
date of his birth, and states that he died in 
Rome. Andreani engraved on copper, but 
distinguished himself only by his engravings 
on w<rad in chiaroscuro, in the style of Hugo 
da Carpi, and Antonio da Trento ; and car- 
ried that style of engraving to great perfec- 
tion. He used two, but generally three, and 
sometimes four blocks, one for the outline 
and deep shadows, and two or three for the 
middle tints and lights ; and many of his 
prints have an extremely rich effect of light 
and shade. They appear to be done by the 
hand ; his figures are well drawn, and his 
heads are very expressive. But he is said to 
have been assisted by other artists in the 
drawing of some of his works. Bernardo 
Malpizzi made the drawings on the wood for 
the nine prints of the Triumph of Cssar, after 
the original cartoons by Andrea Mantegna, 
now at Hampton Court This series is con- 
sidered Andreani*s best work ; it consists of 
ten pieces, including the portrait of the Duke 
of Mantoa, Vincenzo Gonxa^ besides two 
other plates of nine Corinthian columns to 
place between them ; but a complete set of 
them of the same colour is very rare. 

Heineken, Huber, and others, have charged 
Andreani with procuring the blocks of other 
masters, effacing the original names, re- 
touching them, and publishing impressions 
fh>m them with his own name. He is said to 
have done so with the blocks of Hugo da 
Carpi, Antonio da Trento, Rossigliani, and 
some others. Bartsch mentions sixteen sup- 
posed instances of this dishonesty ; it is, how- 
ever, quite as probable that the imposition is 
the work of some printseller, as of Andreani 
himself, especially as many of the prints in 
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question are inferior to the best vorks of 
Andreani. Neither Gandellini nor Baglione 
alludes to the subject. Andreani*s principal 
works, besides the Triumph of Csesar, are 
the following: — The Pavement of the Ca- 
thedral of Siena, after the designs of Becca- 
fumi, in eight plates, rarely to be found 
together ; Christ before Pilate^ after a bas- 
relief of John of Bologna, in two large 
plates ; Christi Triumphus, or the Triumph 
of Christianity, after Titian, a frieze in eight 
plates, published in Rome in 1608, without 
the name of Andreani j but Baglione men- 
tions it among the principal works of this 
engraver ; and the Christian triumphant, an 
emblematical piece after Battista Franco, with 
a dedication by Andreani to Ludovico Gon- 
zaga : on the margin of the plate is the fol- 
lowing from Paul (ad Tim. c iv.) — " Bonum 
certamen certavi, cursum consumavi, fidem 
servavi, reposita est mihi corona justitise." 

Andreani has been termed erroneously hj 
some writers Le Petit Albert, through his 
monogram, an A within an A, being the same 
as Al^orfer's, to whom that designation be- 
longs. For the same reason likewise some 
of the works of Altdorfer have been attributed 
to Andreani. (Baglione, Vite de* Pittorif^c; 
Heineken, DictUmnaire des ArtiateSfj^c. ; Ru- 
ber, Manuel des Amateurs ; Bartsch, Le Peintre 
Graveur; Cumberland, Critical Catalogue^ Sfc. ) 

R. N. W. 

A'NDREAS CAvSp^of), the name of se- 
veral ancient physicians, whom it is some- 
times venr difficult to distinguish from each 
other. The Andreas Comes, however, men- 
tioned by Aetius (who has preserved some 
of his pharmaceutical prescriptions,) is cer- 
tainly the latest of all, and probably lived 
onlv a short time beforeAetius himself, that 
is, m the fourth or fifth century after Christ 
The word *' Comes " (lU/ti^s) added to his 
name means *' Comes Archiatrorum," a title 
conferred on certain physicians under the 
emperors, who were thus appointed the 
arbiters and judges of all disputes and dif- 
ficulties, and ranked among the officers of 
the empire as a " vicarius " or " dux." 

With respect to the other physicians of 
this name, one was a native of Carystus in 
Eubcea, and may probably be the same person 
who is mentioned by Polybius as having been 
physician to Ptolemy Philopator, fourth king 
of Egypt, and as having been killed in the 
king's tent shortly before the battle of Ra- 
phia (b.c.217) by Theodotus the ^tolian, 
who luul formerly been governor of Coele- 
Syria under Ptolemy, but had deserted to 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, and now 
entered Ptolemy*s camp secretly, with the 
intent to murder the king. He is probably 
also the follower of Herophilus, mentioned 
by Soranus, Celsus, and Dioscorides, who 
psud particular attention to botany and ma- 
teria medica, and of whose medical formulse 
a few are preserved by Celsus. The titles 
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of several works probably written hy the 
same person are preserved, but his opmions 
are only known by a few extracts and quota- 
tions made by other ancient authors. Soranus 
in his life of Hippocrates mentions one of 
his works, entitled Tltpl rris ^larpucris Ffrea- 
\oyiaSf ^* On Medical Genealogy," in which 
he gave a false and scandalous account of 
Hippocrates, saying that he had been obliged 
to leave his native country on account of 
having set fire to the archives ('ypa/i/ioro- 
pv\aK€7by) at Cnidos. This story, which is 
universally considered to be wholly without 
foundation, was repeated with some vari- 
ation by Varro and John Tzetzes, and is pro- 
bably the origin of the legend told in the 
middle ages, of " Ypocras " burning the books 
of his nephew " Galenus," through jealousy 
of his talents. Eratosthenes accused Andreas 
of plagiarism, and called him Bl€^Miyur^osJ 
the ** ^gisthus (or adulterer) of books," an 
expression which contains an allusion to 
JEgisthus, the paramour of Clytssmnestra. 
He is mentioned several times by Athensus, 
who quotes one of his works " C&i ^rpents," 
and another " On Vulgar Errors," in which 
he refuted the fiible of the viper and the 
lamprey breeding together. He appears to 
have written on hydrophobia, as Ceelius 
Aurelianus mentions that he called this 
disease " Cynolyssos," (Kwv<JAwr<roj,) or " dog- 
madness," but whether he composed a se- 
parate treatise on this subject, (as Sprengel 
and others suppose,) or whether he merely 
noticed it in the course of one of his other 
works, is uncertain. Cslius Aurelianus also 
mentions that the followers of Andreas had 
noticed a species of nervous disease, to which 
they gave the name of ** Pantophobia." He 
appears to have confounded the soul with 
the senses, and accordingly did not place the 
seat of the former in any particular organ. 
He considered that, in cases of fracture, it 
was the marrow of the bones that pro- 
duced the callus to unite the divided portions. 
Another of his works was entitled ** Nar- 
thex," Ndp6ri^, an obscure title, which may 
perhaps mean "The Medicine Chest," like 
" narthecium " in Latin ; and this interpre- 
tation will appear the more probable if we 
consider that the -work was a treatise on 
materia medica. A machine invented by 
him for reducing luxations of the femur is 
mentioned by Celsus and Oribasius. The 
name occurs also in Pliny, St Epiphanius, 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes, and in other 
authors ; but whether all these passages 
refer to the same physician is doub^l. 
Sprengel considers that Andreas, the son of 
Chrysaor or Chrysar, if the name be not 
corrupt*, (Galen, Gloss. Hippocr. in voce 
*ly9tK6vf tom. xix. p. 105. ed. Kiihn) lived 

* In the printed editions of Galen tliename If ipelled 
X;vr«(«f , or XfMidUfff , but Hermann (as Ktihn in- 
forms us) coi\jecturct tliat it should be Xfu^tvst or 
XfyroiitH' 
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much later, and is the same person who is 
mentioned by Galen with Tery little respect, 
as having introduced falsehoods and super- 
stitious follies into his works ; but this sup- 
position seems yery uncertain. Some per- 
sons suppose that Ajidreas ia the same person 
with Andron. [ Anbron.] (Le Clerc, Hut, 
de la Med, ; Fabricius, Btblioth, GracOy vol 
xiii. p. 57. ed. vet. ; Eloy, Diet Uistor. dt 
la M^iL ; Haller, BiblioA. Botan., Chirurg., 
and Medic, PracL ; Sprengel, Hist, de la M4d. ; 
C. G. KUhn, Index Medicorum Oculariorum 
inter Grcecos Bomanoaquey Leipzig, 1829, 4to. 
ffiscic. i p. 3, &C. ; Isensee, Geachichte der 
Med.) W. A. G. 

A'NDRE AS (*Ay8f»^a^), a Greek sculptor of 
Argos, of uncertain age. He made a statue 
of I^ysippus of Elis, as victor over his youth- 
ful competitors at Olympia. (Pausanias, 
vL 16.) R. N. W. 

ANDREAS, ANT^NIUS. [Andrk8, 
Antonio.] 

ANDREAS ('AvSp^cu) archbishop of Cf- 
8ABEA in Cappadocia, who lived, accord- 
ing to some authors, at the end of the fifth 
century, and according to others in the 
middle of the ninth. Much has been said 
upon this point on both sides, but the ques- 
tion is not settled. He wrote a commentary 
on the "Apocalypse," which was translated 
from the Greek into Latin by Peltanus, and 
published under the title " Andres Ceesarese 
Cappadociffi Episcopi Commentarii in Joannis 
Apostoli Apocalypsin, Latine ex Interpreta- 
tione T. Peltani," Ingolstadt, 1584, 4to. This 
translation was republished, together with the 
Greek original and notes by Fridericus Syl- 
burgius, at Heidelberg, 1596, fol.. It has 
also been published in each of the "Bib- 
liothecse Patrum" of La Eigne. A work 
entitled " Therapeutica Spiritualis " has also 
been attributed to him, a fragment of which 
is given in the " Ascetic Eclogues " of 
Joannes Antiochenus, preserved in manu- 
script in the imperial library at Vienna. 
(Oudin, Commentarius de Scriptoribua Eccle- 
siasticisy ii. 93 — 101. ; Hoffmann, Lexicon 
Scriptorum Gracontm ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Graxay edit Harles, viii. 696, &c.) J. W. J. 

A'NDREAS, archbishop of Crayna, in 
Carinthia, lived in the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century. He is said to have been 
nominated cardinal with the title of St Sixtus, 
but the dignity does not appear to have been 
confirmed. Being sent on a mission to the 
court of Rome by the emperor Frederick IIL, 
he was greatly scandalised by much that he 
saw in the conduct of the pope.Sextus IV. and 
those around him. Andreas was a man of ex- 
treme simplicity of mind, and totally ignorant 
of the world. He ventured to urge on ^e pope 
and the cardinals the necessity of a reform in 
their morals. The pope betrayed no signs 
of displeasure at these remonstrances, but con- 
tented himself with praising his Christian 
seal, and lamenting the incurable sinfulness 
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of the world. Andreas becoming niore 
urgent, and less reserved in his animadver- 
sions, the pope found it expedient to place 
him under restraint His imprisonment took 
place in 1482, but on the interference of the 
emperor, who thought it best to recall him, 
he regained his AreedouL As soon as he 
found himself at liberty he hastened to Basil, 
where the last general council had been held, 
filled with indignation at the excesses of the 
papal court, and resolved to procure a re- 
newal of the council On arriving at Berne, 
he speedily obtained the support <S that town 
by his representations, and at Basil urged 
openly that heretical opinions, and the vices by 
which the papal seat was polluted, had brought 
the church into the greatest danger. He ap- 
pealed to the decree of the council of Con- 
stance for periodical meetings of the general 
assemblies of the church as the only remedy 
for these abuses, but which decree had been 
evaded. Finally he protested against the pope, 
accused him of simony ; gross nepotism ; 
waste of the revenues of the church and a scn- 
sualising of religion by heathenish religious 
ceremonies. This protest he sent to all the 
courts of Christendom. He was immediately 
denounced as a madman by the clergy ; but 
public opinion and the universities were in 
his &vour. The pope now issued his ban 
against him and all who should harbour him, 
and required that he should be given up. 
Basil applied to the emperor for advice, who 
in his turn summoned Andreas to answer for 
interfering with the imperial prerogative by 
attempting to call a general council without 
the imperial sanction. The pope endeavoured 
to win over the town of Basil by conciliation, 
at the same time that the papal minister there 
placed it under an interdict, which, however, 
was observed only by the bare-footed Car- 
melites, and these in return were in danger 
of starvation by being forbidden to beg. An- 
dreas defended himself by strong arguments; 
a tedious process ensued, remarkii&le from 
the subject of it, the claims of the pope and 
the emperor, and the position maintained by 
the town of Basil. Interdict followed inter- 
dict At length a special nuncio from the 
pope appeared at Basil, and papal influence 
prevailed. Andreas was called upon to re- 
tract, and admit that his statements were 
slanderous. Three days were allowed him 
to deliberate : as he continued firm, he was 
thrown into prison (on the very day, it is 
stated, on which Luther was bom), and at the 
end of a few months, in 1484, was found sus- 
pended by a rope in his prison. After some 
delay his body was enclosed in a barrel and 
thrown into the Rhine by the common ex- 
ecutioner. It was generally supposed that he 
was thus put to death at the instigation of 
the court of Rome« (Miiller, Geschichte 
Schweizerischer Eidgenosaenschaji, 286 — 293 ; 
Ersch und Griiber, AUgemeine Encychp&die,) 
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A'NDREAS C^9f>4as), a natiye of Da- 
mascoB, is usually called Andreas of Crete 
(Andr«»BS Cretensis), because he was arch- 
bishop of this island during the latter part of 
his life. He was originally a monk at Jeru- 
salem, whence he is sometmies called by the 
name of Andreas Hierosolymitanus ; and, in 
A. D. 680, he was sent by Theodoms, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, to the council at Constantinople, 
to lend his support against the Monothelites. 
After the business of this council was done, 
Andreas either remuned at Constantinople 
or returned thither soon afterwards, for he is 
recorded to have held there the offices of 
deacon and orphanotrophus, and he himself 
attests that he obtained fh>m Archdeacon 
Agathon at Constantinople the original docu- 
ments of the council which he himself had 
attended, for the purpose of copying them. 
He expressed his gratitude to Agathon for 
this kindness in an iambic poem, which is 
still extant. Subseqi^ently he was raised to 
the archbishopric of Crete. Some writers 
suppose that he was transferred to the see of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, and tiiat he died 
there on the 14th of June, 724 ; but the best 
critics are now agreed that Andreas of Cas- 
sarea is a different person, and that the time 
at which Andreas of Crete died is uncertain. 
The Greek church, which regards him as a 
saint, celebrates his memory on the 4th of 
July. 

The works of Andreas of Crete are very 
numerous, but only a part of them have ap- 
peared in print: some haye been published 
separately and others in collections. The 
most complete collection is that by F. Com- 
befis, Paris, 1644, foL, which contains also 
the works of Amphilochius and Methodius. 
The whole is accompanied by a Latin trans- 
lation and a Tocabulary, in which words and 
expressions peculiar to Andreas are explained. 
The works of Andreas contained in this col- 
lection are a considerable number of homilies, 
some of which are of doubtful authenticity. 
All of them were reprinted in vol. x. of the 
** Bibliotheca Patrum," Leyden, 1677, and 
in Combefis*s '* Bibliotheca Concionatoria," 
Paris, 1662. Some other homilies not con- 
tained in this collection were published by 
Combefis in his *' Auctarium novum Biblio- 
thecie Patrum," Paris, 1648. Among the 
other works of Andreas are — 1. The iambic 
poem mentioned above, addressed to Agathon, 
archdeacon of Constantinople. It is printed 
with a Latin translation in Combefis's *' Auc- 
tarium novum Biblioth. Pat** vol. ii., and in 
Galland, "Bibliotheca Patrum,*' xiiL 167, &c. 
2. " M4BcSos ir&s Uti cdpcTi' rhp k6kXo¥ rod 
ri\lov ; " that is, a method of finding the solar 
cycle. The work contains also an account 
of the lunar cycle, and of the time at which 
Easter should be celebrated. It is printed in 
Petavius*s ** Uranologium," Paris, 1630, fbl; 
Antvrerp, 1 703, fol. p. 2 11 , &c. Ajidreas also 
dtstinguished himself as a writer of hymns 
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for the use of churches, some of which are 
still sung in Greek churches. A great number 
of homilies, and other works attributed to 
him, are still extant in MS. in several Eu- 
ropean libraries. (Cave, Scr^tomm Ecck- 
nasticorum Historia Literaria, L 451, &e.; 
Fabricius, Biblioth, Grcx, xl 62, &c 68, &c; 
F. Comaro, Creta Sacra, Venice, 1755, foL) 

L.S. 

A'NDREAS A CRUCE, JOANNES, 
Giovanni Andrea dada Croce, or Jean Andre 
Delacroix, was a physician at Venice in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and practised 
surgery in several parts of Italy. He died 
about the year 1580. 

He published a large work on wounds, en- 
titled " Chirurgiae .... Libri septem .... in 
quibus ea omnia quse Optimo Chirurgo in 
curandis Vulneribus convenire videntur, Or- 
dine quodam amplissimo, conceml possunt," 
Venice, 1573, folio ; and translated into Italian 
with the title " Delia Cirugia . . . Libri sette." 
Venice, 1574, folio. Its design was to reduce 
to a convenient order all &at Hippocrates 
and other both ancient and modem authors 
had written on wounds of all kinds, to illus- 
trate their obscure sentences, and to add to 
their works some of the knowledge which 
the writer had acquired by his own practice. 
The task is well executed, and the whole is 
clearly written. After the death of Andreas 
a Cruce, other and much larger works by him 
were published, in which (though they are 
commonly described as new editions or trans- 
lations of it) the preceding forms only one of 
the books or chapters. One of these, with 
the title, " Chirurgiae universalis Opus absolu- 
tum," Venice, 1596, folio, contains four books, 
of which the first is on tumours or apostemata. 
the second (from the preceding) on wounds ; 
the third on ulcers and poisoned wounds ; 
the fourth on surgical instruments. But the 
most complete is that published with the title 
"Cirugia universale e perfetta di tutte le 
Parti pertinenti all' ottimo Chirurgo," Venice, 
1605 and 1661 ; and which, according to 
Haller, was translated into German, and pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1606. This is a full 
treatise on both the principles and the prac- 
tice of the surgery of that period, compiled 
fh>m the works of many of the author's 
predecessors, and especially tram tiiose of 
Hippocrates, Galen, Celsus, and Avicenna. 
The preface is chiefly a translation of that 
to the ** Chirurgiae . . . Libri septem." The 
first book treats of apostemata, under which 
IS included " every tumour or unnatural di- 
mension which impedes the natural operation 
of the member in which it exists ; " a suffi- 
ciently large subject, of which Andreas greatly 
increases the extent by digressions to discuss 
the opinions of his predecessors, and by a 
treatise on the prevention and cure of the 
plague by his grandfather, Giovanni Antonio 
Grand! dalla Croce, who was physician to one 
of the dukes of Milan. The second book 
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contains his first work on wounds ; the third 
is on ulcers and poisoned -wounds ; the fourth 
on fractures and dislocations; the fifth on 
▼arious operations, dental surgery, and the 
morhus Oallicus ; the sixth is a complete 
treatise on the materia medica of surgery ; 
the seventh contains an ** Armamentarium 
Chirurgicum," and engravings of all the sur- 
gical instruments then in use. Ever^ thing 
18 discussed with a minuteness sufficient, as 
Haller says, to weary the most patient reader; 
but for a book of reference to learn the state 
both of the j^rinciples and practice of surgery, 
and of surgical anatomy, pharmacy, and in- 
struments at the time in which it was written, 
none can be better. (Andreas a Cruce, 
Worha ; Haller, BibUotheca Chirttrgica, torn. i. 
P.S29.) 

AnoUier Joannes Andreas a Cbucb or 
CaucEinfi, who is mentioned by Bartolomeo 
Corte under the name of Giannandrea Croci, 
was bom at Milan in 1619, and after studying 
literature and philosophv,gave himself wholly 
to the pursuit of medicine at Bologna, where 
he received a doctor's degree. He practised 
at Milan, gained a high reputation for learning, 
and was, in 1651, appointed reader in Greek 
and astronomy in the Scuole Platine. He 
died in 1655, shortly after receiving the offer 
of a professorship of medicine at Padua. He 
left some manuscript medical essays and 
commentaries, but they were not published. 
(Corte, NoHzie Igtoriche intorno a* Medici 
Scrittori Milanesi, p. 185.) J. P. 

ANDREAS, ELIAS or HELIAS, a phi- 
lologist well skilled in the Greek and Latin 
languages, was bom at Bordeaux, and lived 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. Fa- 
bricius, in his account of Andreas in the 
" Bibliotheca Grttca. ** (ii. 95.), adds to his 
name that of Putschius; but Adelung de- 
clares this to be an error, and that Putschius 
is a totally different person. His works are, — 
1. ^ Anacreontis Odas ab Heli& Andrea 
Latine facta," Paris, 1555, 4to., and 1556, 
8va This translation frequently accompa- 
nies the Latin version. 2. ** Theodori Gazse 
Liber quartus de Constractione Grationis, 
Gr. cum Versione Latin& H. Andres," Paris, 
1551, 4to. 8. " Carmen de Pace," Paris, 
1559, 4to. 4. Some of his Latin poems are 
comprised in the collection entitled ** Delitite 
Poetaram Gallorum," collected and edited by 
Ranutius Gherus, an anagram for Janus 
Gmterus, part i. p. 67 — 89. (La Croix du 
Maine and Du Verdier, Les Bibliothequet 
Fran^oiseSt ed. Rigoley de Juvigny, i. 360.; 
Adelung, Supplement to Jocher*s AUgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexicon.) J. W. J. 

A'NDREAS, HYACINTHUS, or AN- 
DRE' A, was bom at Ostalric in the province of 
Catalonia. He studied medicine at Barcelona, 
whei^ he received his doctor's degree in 1623, 
and subsequently practised and was professor 
of medicine. In f675 he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, which he had held for twenty-four 
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years ; and he shortly after published his only 
known work, with the title ** Practical Gotho- 
lanorum pro curandis Human! Corporis 
Morbis." Barcelona, 1678, folio. It is part 
of the system of medicine which he had 
taught in his lectures, and which he promised 
to complete in other volumes. The first book 
is on diagnosis and prognosis ; the second on 
the diseases of the animal caviU*, the head ; 
the third on those of the vital cavity, the 
chest ; the fourth on those of the natural 
cavity, the abdomen ; and each book includes 
a brief anatomy of the parts treated of. It is 
nearly all according to Galen. (Andreas, 
Practice Goiholanortm,) J. P. 

A'NDREAS, JOANNES. [Andrea, 
Giovanni.] 

A'NDREAS, JOANNES, a converted 
Mohammedan, was bora at Xativa, a small 
town of the kingdom of Valencia, in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. The 
following account bj himself is taken flrom 
the English translation of his work, entitled 
*« The Confusion of the Sect of Mahomet," 
published in 1652. ** I was instructed in the 
sect of Muhamed by Abdalla, my naturall 
father, who was alfiujui " (doctor and minister 
of the Mohammedan religion) **of that city 
(Xativa), upon whose decease I succeeded in 
his office of alfaqui, wherein a long time I 
was lost and went astray fVom the trath, 
untill that in the year 1487 the most reve- 
rend and no lesse learned Marquesse Ade- 
sora " (Juan Marques, bishop of Pati in Sicily) 
** preached in the great church or cathedral of 
Yalentia, where I chanced to be present, on 
the feast of Our Ladj in August) the re- 
splendent beams of divine light illuminated 
the darknesse of my understanding, and re- 
membering the call and vocation which I 
had heard say was done by Jesus Christ at 
the sea of Galilee unto St John and St. An- 
drew, I obtained that I should be called John 
Andrew, and having taken holy orders, and 
of the alfaqui and slave of Lucifer being 
made a priest and minister of Jesus Christ, 
I began like St. Paul to preach and publish 
the contrary to what I had formerly fidsely 
beleeved and affirmed, and bv the assistance 
of Almighty God, first in this kingdome of 
Yalentia, I converted and guyded to the way 
of salvation many soules of infidell Moores, 
which were in danger to bee lost in hell, and 
were under the power of the devill. From 
thence I was called by the most Catholick 
princes, Ferdinand and Isabella, to goe 
preach in Granada unto the Moores of that 
kingdome, whom their highnesses had con- 
quered ; where by the will of God and my 
preaching an infinite number of Moores were 
converted to Christ ; and a little w^ile after 
I was by their favour created a canon, and 
was again called by the sayd Christian queen 
Isabella to come to Arragon for to employ 
myself in the conversion of the Moores of 
that kingdom And I, that I might not 
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remain idle, set myself to translate all the 
law of the Moores, that is to say, the Al- 
choran and the glosses thereon, and the six " 
(seven) " books of the Sune " (Sonna) " out of 
Arabick into the Arragonian tongue, by the 
command of Martin Garcia, bishop of Bar- 
celona and inquisitor of Arragon. When 
that was done I determined to compose the 
present treatyse " (" The Confusion," &c.) 
** which shall be diyided into twelve chapters, 
and herein briefly to collect the fabulous fic- 
tions, ridiculous discourses, impostures, besti- 
alities, fooleries, vilanies, inconyeniences " (in- 
congruities), ** impossibilities, and contradic- 
tions which that wicked Muhamed hath 
sewen and dispersed in the books of his 
sect" 

The time when Andreas died is not known; 
he must have been living between the years 
1514 and 1516, as his "ConfUsion of the 
Sect of Siahomet" was licensed by Mercader, 
grand inquisitor of Aragon and bishop of 
Tortosa, who held this see only from the 
month of January, 1514, to the month of 
June, 1516. This work, published under the 
title " Confusion de la Secta Mahometana," 
has passed through several editions, and is 
now extremely rare in the original language. 
It is not known when the first edition was 
published, although most probably between 
the two years mentioned above. According to 
Miguel de San Joseph (^BibUogr, Crit, tom. i. 
p. 236.), an edition was printed at Seville in 
1537 in 8vo.; another ap^)eared at Granada 
in 1560 in 8vo. An Italian translation by 
Dominico de Gaztelu was published at Ve- 
nice in 1537, again in 1545 and 1597, all in 
8va A French translation, made fVom the 
Italian by Guy Lefevre de la Boderie, was 
published at Paris in 1543 and 1547 in Svo. 
A Latin version, also from the Italian by 
Joannes Lauterbach, was printed at Leipzig 
in 1595 in Svo., and a reprint of the Latin, 
edited by Gisbertus Yoetius, at Utrecht in 
1646 in Svo. A German translation, by 
Christianus Cslius, appeared at Leipzig in 
1598 in Svo., and an English version, by 
Josua Notstock, at London in 1652 in Svo. 
under the title "The Confusion of Muha- 
med*s Sect; or a Confutation of the Turkish 
Alcoran . . . written originally in Spanish by 
Joannes Andreas Maurus, who was one oif 
their bishops, and afterwards turned Chris- 
tian. Translated into English by J. N." The 
numerous editions through which this work 
passed sufficiently mdicate the importance 
that was attached to it : it was much used by 
all who wrote against Mohammedanism. 

It does not appear that his translation of 
the Koran was ever published. Fuster attri- 
butes to him a rare work, entitled " Practica 
de Arithmetica," printed at Valencia in 1515, 
and at Seville in 1537, both in 4to. It is 
dedicated to Martin Garcia, mentioned above. 
Antonio (J3ibl, Hup. Nova) mentions the 
latter edition, and calls the author, a native 
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of Saragossa, Joannes Andreas Csesaraugns- 
tanus : for the same reason Latassa includes 
him among his Aragonese writers, and re- 
marks upon the work that it was in great 
estimation at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. (N. Antonius, Bibliotiieca 
Higpana Vetus, iL 325.; Rodriguez, BibUoteca 
Valentmaj 222. ; Ximeno, Eacritores del Reyno 
de VaknciOy i. 75.; Moreri, Le grand Die- 
tionnaire Hiatorique; Clement, htbUotkeque 
Curieuse; Fuster, Biblioteea Valencianoj i. 
63.) J. W. J. 

A'NDREAS, JOANNES, RATISBO- 
NENSIS, also caUed ANDREAS MAGIS- 
TER, a priest of the regular canons of the order 
of Saint Augustin, was bom in the latter quar- 
ter of the fourteenth century. He took priest's 
ordera in 1405, and entered the convent of 
Saint Magnus, at Ratisbon, in 1410. The 
period of his death is not Ynom n. His printed 
works are, — 1. " Chronicon generale aChristo 
nato usque ad Annum 1422" ("A general 
Chronicle from the Birth of Christ to the 
Year 1422"), inserted in the ** Thesaurus 
Anecdotomm " of Bernardus Pezius, touL iv. 
part 3. p. 273. 1723, foL The same work, 
enlarged and continued down to the year 
1490 by Joannes Chraft, is printed in Eck- 
hart's ** Corpus Historicum Medii ^vi," 
t i. p. 193 1. 1723, foL 2. " Chronicon de Du- 
cibns BavarisB [to the year 1439] cum Para- 
lipomenis Leonard! Bauholtz ad Annum 1486. 
Item ejusdem AndresB Historise Fundadonum 
nonnullorum Monasteriorum per Partes Ba- 
variae ; omnia nunc primum edita ex Biblio- 
theca Marquardi Freheri, cum ejusdem Notis " 
(" Chronicle of the Dukes of Bavaria to the 
Year 1439, with the Paralipomena of L. 
Bauholtz to 1486. Also the Histories of the 
Foundations of some Monasteries in Bavaria, 
&c.";, Amberg, 1602, 4to. This was also 
printed at Hanover in 1607, in 4to., and in 
the **Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum" of 
Schilter, printed at Strassburg in 1702, in fol. 
3. **Diarium Sexennale, Annum Christi 1422 
cum quinque sequentibus complectens. 
Edidit Andreas Felix Oefelius " (" A Sexen- 
nial Diary, comprising the Year 1422 and 
five following Years. Edited by A. F. Oe- 
felius "), and inserted in his work ** Rerum 
Boicarum Scriptores," tom. i. p. 15. 1763, 
fol. 4. ** Catalog Episcoporum Ratispo- 
nensium, ab Origme ad Annum 1428 " (** List 
of the Bishops of Ratisbon to the Year 1428 "), 
likewise inserted in the collection of Gefelius, 
tom. i. p. 31. His unpublished works are, 
1. ** Figura de Genealogi& Principum Bava- 
rise ab Gttone Avo Ludovici IV., Rom. Imp. 
usque ad Ludovicum Barbatum Bavarise 
Ducem " (" Genealogy of the Princes of Ba- 
varia from Otho to Louis the Bearded.") 2. 
**De Grtu et Conditione Civitatis Ratispo- 
nensis et de variis Haresibus" (**0f the 
Origin and Condition of the City of Ratisbon 
and of various Heresies "), preserved in the 
library of the academy of Ingolstadt The 
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substance of this work is embodied in the 
" Chronicon Generale." 3. ** Dialogns de 
Hseresi Bohemica" ('* Dialogue concerning 
the Bohemian Heresy"), preserved in the 
Biblioth^que da Roi at Paris. 4. ** Ezpeditio 
Bohemicaadversift Hossitas et de Torbis Hus- 
siticis ** (" Bohemian Expedition against the 
Hussites, &c."). Various fhigments of this 
work are inserted in the " Chronicon Gene- 
rale," " Chronicon Bayaricum," and *• The 
Diarium Sexennale." 5. " Acta Concilii Con- 
stantiensis " (** Acts of the Council of Con- 
stance"), preserved in the monastery of 
Mansee. A very exact transcript exists like- 
wise in the Uffenbach library at Utrecht 
( Vossius, De Historiis LatiniSy p. 550. ; Oudin, 
Commentarius de Scriptoribua Ecctesituticia^ 
iii. 2467. ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Ladna meduB 
et xnJmtB JEttiUa, i. 96. ; Oefelius, Rerum 
Boicarum Scriptores; Adelung, Supplement 
to Jocher, AUgemeifiea Gelehrten-Lexicon.^ 

J W T 
ANDREAS DE LEON. [Leon, An^ 

DREA8 DE.] 

A'NDREAS, archbishop of Lund, in 
Sweden, was descended from a noble family 
in Zealand, and lived in the latter half of the 
twelfth and commencement of the thirteenth 
centuries. He studied with great diligence 
in his youth ; travelled in Oermany, Italy, 
France and England; and on his return to 
Denmark was made chancellor by Canute Y L 
Ingeburg, Canute's sister, was married to 
Philip IL king of France. Philip without 
any just cause dismissed his .wife, who 
sought refuge at her brother's court, and An- 
dreas was dispatched as ambassador to the 
pope Celestine IIL to complain of this out- 
rage. He pleaded the cause of the queen so 
effectually ^at the pope compelled the French 
king to receive her again. On his way home 
Andreas was seized by the French in Bur- 
gundy, and detained for some time. After 
his release he was created archbishop of 
Lund and primate of Denmark, in which 
dignity he was confirmed by Pope Innocent IIL 
in the year 1201. On the death of Canute, in 
1203, Andreas crowned Canute's brother and 
successor Waldemar II. at Lund, and obtained 
from him the release of the rebellious Bishop 
Waldemar. He accompanied Waldemar II. 
in his crusade against Livonia, and quitted 
him in 1205, at the island of Oesel, whence 
he proceeded to Riga as plenipotentiary of 
the pope^ He was received with great re- 
spect, and induced to pass the winter there. 
He occupied himself with much diligence 
in giving theological instruction to the 
priests, explaining the Psalter to them, and 
in other religious works ; and by his advice, 
some Livonian youths were sent to Germany 
in order to be instructed in the Christian 
religion. In the spring of 1206 he returned 
home, and in his relation to the pope of his 
progress, stated that all Livonia had received 
the sacrament By Livonia is to be under- 
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stood in this place, it appears, the district 
about Riga. Much obscurity hangs over the 
events of this period of his life, between the 
accounts of which there are some discrepan- 
cies : it seems, however, that he was in Li- 
vonia, or rather Esthonia again in 1218, whi- 
ther he had accompanied King Waldemar in 
his second expedition, and that he remained 
there some time after the king's return, in 
order to establish and maintain ti^e supremacy 
of Denmark in that district 111 health at 
length induced him to resign his archbishop- 
ric, and retire to the solitude of an island, 
called by MoUer Insula Ivensis, where he 
died on the 24th of June 1228. Saxo dedi- 
cated to him his History of Denmark. His 
works are — 1. " A Latin Translation of the 
Laws of Schonen," published by Harold Huid- 
feld, Copenhagen, 1590, 4to. 2. " The Law 
of Zealand," in seventeen books, published by 
Huidfeld, in Danish, at Copenhagen. 3. 
" Hexaemeron," a Latin poem on the Six 
Days of Creation. 4. A poem on the Seven 
Sacraments. This and the Hexaemeron are 
preserved in manuscript in the cathedral at 
Lund. Bartholin ascribes to him a history, 
which he says Stephanins obtained from the 
library at Copenhagen ; this, it appears, is a 
mistake, the history in question being an in- 
complete work by Sveno, published by Ste- 
phanins at Soro in 1642 in 8vo. (Rhyzelius, 
EpUcoposcopia Suiogotkica, 13. ; Moller, 
Hypomnemata ad Librtan AlberH Barthdini 
de Scriptu DanonoHj 161.; Gadebusch, Liv- 
landiache Bibliothek; Huidfeld, Ckronologia, 
Src. (of Denmark), 51. 69, &c.; lb. DengeUt- 
lige Hisiori offuer alt Danmarckia Rige.) 

J. W. J. 
A'NDREAS MAGISTER. [Andreas, 

JOANXES, RaTISBONENSIS.] 

A'NDREAS MAURUS. [Andreas, 

A'NDREAS DE MONTE (DKm^K 
*tD31D ^1), a Jew, who before his conversion 
to Christianity was called R. Joseph Tzar- 
phathi Haalphesi. He was of French pa- 
rentage, but a native of Fez, in Africa. He 
was bom in the -early part of the sixteenth 
century, and for many years exercised the 
office of chief Rabbi in the synagogue of 
Rome, where he was celebrated as an able 
expounder of the Mosaic law. About the 
year 1552, durmg the pontificate of Ju- 
lius IIL, he embraced the Christian religion, 
and wrote a voluminous work against Ju- 
daism in the Italian language, to which 
however he prefixed the Hebrew title, " Me- 
bochath Hajeheudim," as well as the Italian 
" Conftisione de' Judei " (" The Doubting or 
Perplexity of the Jews"). This work, in 
which all the doctrines of Christianity are set 
forth, and clearly illustrated from the Scrip- 
tures, as well as from the works of the ancient 
Rabbis, was dedicated to Pope Pius Y ., and re- 
ceived the approbation of the court of Rome, 
but was never printed. The MS. was found 
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'sn loose sheets, among those of the Neophyte 
college at Rome, by father Bartolocci, who 
carefully collated and caused it to be bound, 
and who says that the work of Fabiano 
Fiocchi, caUed " Dialog© deUa Fede " (" A 
Dialogue on the Faith "), is almost entirely 
transcribed from it. He also wrote an epistle 
both in Hebrew and Italian, which he called 
" Iggereth Shalom," and " Lettera di Pace " 
(" An Epistle of Peace "), and caused it to 
be transmitted to various synagogues, as 
well as to that of Rome. In this epistle 
he treats of the coming of the true Messiah 
in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, ex- 
plaining, from various prophecies of the Old 
Testament, as well as from the writings 
of the ancient Rabbis, that he must have 
long ago appeared on earth. He then exa- 
mines the arguments of the Jews against this 
doctrine, and, according to Bartolocci, very 
learnedly meets and answers them. This 
epistle was dedicated by the author to Cardi- 
nal Giulio Antonio Sanctorio, and is dated 
January 12. a. D. 1581. 

There is also an oration to Pope Julius 
III., which bears the name of Andreas de 
Monte, noticed by Bartolocci, though he does 
not say whether in Italian or Latm ; it was 
printed in 4to., but without date. In the 
year 1576, Andreas was appointed by Gre- 
gory XIII. preacher to the Hebrews of Rome 
m the oratory of the Holy Trinity, but he 
appears not to have been acceptable to the 
Jews, who entered a protest against his 
preaching with Cardinal Sirleto, protector of 
the Neophytes, which caused a coadjutor to 
be appointed, and he left off his public minis- 
try, as appears from an epistle dated the 
last day of June, 1582, which is among the 
MSS. of Cardinal Sirleto in the Vatican 
library. 

On account of his skill in the Oriental 
languages, Andreas de Monte was appointed 
Orientad interpreter to the pope, and several 
of his translations fh>m Arabic and Syriac 
are preserved among the MSS. in the Vatican 
and Neophyte libraries. Among them is 
one from the patriarch Antiochus, a Maro- 
nite of Mount Libanus, to Pope Pius IV. 
Andreas died at Rome in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. (Bartoloccius, 
Biblioth. Maa. Rabb. i. 375. iii. 818, 819.; 
Wolfius, BibliotK Hehr, i. 556, 557. iii. 420.) 

C. P. H. 

ANDREAS, or ANDREW, of Naples, 
caUed ANDREA'SSO by some Italian wri- 
ters, was the second son of Carobert, king of 
Hungary, and great grandson of Charles II. 
of Anjou, king of Naples. Charles II. had 
married Mary, sister of Ladislaus, king of 
Hungary, who dying without issue, the 
crown came to Charles in right of his wife. 
Charles nominated his son Charles Martel to 
to be king of Hungary, who was solemnly 
crowned a. d. 1290. Charles Martel died at 
Naples in 1301, in his father's life-time, and 
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was succeeded on the throne of Hungary 
by his son Carobert or Carolus Ubertus. 
When Charles II. died in 1309, he was 
succeeded on the throne of Naples by 
his son Robert, brother of the late Charles 
Martel. Charles, duke of Calabria, Robert's 
only son, died in 1328 in his fiither's lifetime, 
leaving three daughters. King Robert, after 
the death of his son, in order to secure the 
succession to the throne, proposed to his 
nephew Carobert of Hungary a marriage 
between his second son Andreas and Joanna, 
eldest daughter of the late Duke of Calabria. 
Carobert having consented, came to Naples 
with young Andreas, then seven years of 
age, and with a large retinue of Hungarian 
barons. Andreas, idfter being publicly be- 
trothed to Joanna, who was about the same 
age as himself, remained at the court of King 
Robert under the care of a monk named Ro- 
bert, who had been appointed his preceptor 
by his father. After the death of King Ro- 
bert in 1343, Joanna, then sixteen years of 
age, was solemnly crowned by the Pope's 
le^te as queen of Sicily, duchess of Apulia, 
prmcess of Salemum, Capua, and Provence, 
and countess of Piedmont. Father Robert, 
the preceptor of Andreas, insisted upon An- 
dreas being crowned also, not as the husband 
of Joanna, but as king in his own right, as 
he was a lineal descendant of Charles II. It 
appears that the pope, after some hesitation, 
consented, and issued a bull for the coro- 
nation.. But Andreas was for from popular 
at Naples : his manners were coarse, his 
understanding narrow, he was idle and given 
to debauchery in company with his Hun- 
garian attendants, who, under the direc- 
tion of the monk Robert, interfered in the 
affairs of state and usurped the queen's au- 
thority. Charles, duke of Durazzo, son of 
John, prince of Achaia, and grandson of 
Charles II., together with the other princes 
of the royal family and several barons, 
formed a strong party hostile to Andreas and 
his Hungarians, and as they feared that the 
coronation of Andreas would give fresh' 
power to their enemies, they determined to 
strike a blow against the life of Andreas 
himself. The queen and her husband having 
gone to Aversa on a sporting excursion, 
were lodged in the castle of that place. The 
conspirators, on the evening of the 17th 
of September, 1345, sent a messenger to An- 
dreas, who was in his wife's apartment, to tell 
him that some dispatches had been just 
received from Naples. Andreas came out 
of the queen's apartment, and in passing 
through an open gallery which led to another 
room, was assailed by some of the conspi- 
rators, and strangled. His body was thrown 
into the garden, where it was found by some 
domestics. The next morning the queen 
returned to Naples, where being alarmed at 
the agitation of the people, who broadly 
hinted that she was privy to the death of her 
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husband, fihe ahat herself up in the castle 
NuoYo, whence she wrote to Louis, king of 
Hungary, her brother-in-law, and to the 
pope, relating the murder of her husband, 
of the cause and mode of which she professed 
to be totally ignorant She then called to 
her aid some of the old councillors of King 
Robert, by whose advice a commission was 
issued to Count Ugo del Balzo, grand justi- 
ciary of the kingdom, to make inquiry into 
the crime, and to punish the perpetrators and 
abettors with all the severity of the law. At 
first however only some inferior persons, 
such as two Calabrian domestics of Andreas, 
were put to the torture, convicted, and exe- 
cuted. But Pope Clement VI., who was at 
Avignon, as soon as he was apprised of the 
murder of Andreas, assumed cognisance of 
the whole affair. He began by excommu- 
nicating all those who might be participators 
in the conspiracy, and dispatchel a bull to 
the grand Justiciary, by which he required 
him to make a full investigation of the affair, 
liaymond of Catania, seneschal of the royal 
household, being put to the torture, acknow- 
ledged that he was an accomplice in the 
murder ; uid he charged the Count of Ter- 
lizai, the Count of Eboli, the Countess of 
Morcone, and other persons of high rank, 
with being likewise concerned in it Some 
of these persons had taken shelter in the 
castle Nuovo with the queen. The people 
of Naples thinking that they would ^ un- 
punished, assailed the castle, upon which the 
queen ordered the accused to be put in prison 
and tried; and at the same time she issued an 
edict of amnesty, dated the 14th of March 
1346, in favour of those who were concerned 
in the tumult, the text of which in Latin is 
given in a note to Orloff's ** Memoires sur le 
Royaume de Naples,*' and it helps to clear 
up the account given by Giannone of these 
transactions. The noblemen above mentioned 
who were at Naples, were tried, found guilty, 
and put to death. The depositions however 
were kept secret, and Pope Clement after- 
wards declared that the queen was not im- 
plicated by them. But Louis of Hungary 
publicly accused Joanna of being privy to 
the murder of his brother, and prepared an 
army to avenge his death. In this predica- 
ment, Joanna was advised to choose a second 
husband, and she took her cousin Louis, 
brother ofi Robert, prince of Tarentum. The 
Florentine AcciAJuoli, who was tutor of the 
young prince, had a share in bringing about 
this match. The sequel is given under Ac- 
ciAJUOLi NiccoLd, and Joanna I. 

Joanna had an infant son by Andreas, whose 
name was Carobert. He was taken to Hun- 
gary by his uncle King Louis, after he had in- 
vaded Naples, and there died while yet a child. 

The Duke of Durazzo, who had not been 

implicated in the trial of the murderers of 

Andreas, but who was strongly suspected of 

being at the head of the conspiracy, was 
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afterwards beheaded at Aversa by order of 
Louis of Hungary. (Giannone, Storia civil: 
dd Regno di Napdi; Orloff above quoted, 
and the other historians of Naples.) A. V. 
ANDREAS PRESBYTER. [Andrea 
THE Priest.] 

ANDREAS VON STAFFELSTEIN, 
abbot of the Benedictine monastery of Saint 
Michael at Bamberg, died in the year 1502. 
His works are — 1..** Chronicon Monasterii 
S. Michaelis prope Bambergam " (" Chronicle 
of the Monastery of Saint Michael at Bam- 
*>c'*g**)» preserved in MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Munich. 2. "Opus ingens de 
Sanctis et Viris illustribus Ordinis St Bene- 
dict! " (" Of the Saints and illustrious Men 
of the Order of St Benedict"). In MSS. 
at Munich. From this work Pez extracted 
the "Acta 8. Athumodae," first abbess of 
Gandersheim, printed in his " Thesaurus/' 
tom. i. b. 3. 3. " Tractatus de Conceptu Vir- 
ginali " ('* Treatise on the immaculate Con- 
ception"). Not printed. 4. " Vita B. Ottonis, 
Episcopi Bambergensis," ed. J. Gretsero 
(" Life of Saint Otho, Bishop of Bamberg "), 
published by J. Gretser in his work, " De 
Divis Bambergensibus ; " also in Part 10. of 
his works, Ingolstadt,1611,4to.; and in other 
collections. An Italian translation is inserted 
in Maffei's " Vite di XVII Confcssori di 
Christo." Ziegelbauer mentions several other 
works by him as existing at Bamberg and 
other places in manuscript (Ziegelbauer, 
Hittoria Bet Literctria Ordinis St. Benedicii, 
i. 502.; Fabricius, Biblioiheca Latina media 
et infima JEtatia; Jbcher, AUgemeines Ge- 
lehrten-Lexicon, and Adelung*s Supplement.) 

J. W. J. 

ANDREAS of TRAPE'ZUS. [Georgius 
OF Trapezus.] 

A'NDREAS DE UZTARROZ. [Andres 

DE UzTARROZ.] 

A'NDREAS, VALERIUS, was bom at 
Desschel, in Brabant (whence he sometimes 
called himself Desselius, and also Taxander, 
from Taxandria, the ancient name for Bra- 
bant), on the 27th of November, 1588. He 
commenced his education in his native place, 
and afterwards removed to Antwerp, where 
Andrew Schott (whom he served as secretary) 
instructed him in Greek, and John Hay, a 
Scotch Jesuit, in the Hebrew language. He 
studied philosophy at Douay, and m 1612 
was appointed professor of Hebrew at Lou- 
vain. He afterwards applied himself to the 
study of jurisprudence, and took his doctor's 
degree in 1621. In 1628 he was made pro- 
fessor royal of the imperial constitutions, and 
in 1636 was appointed to the superintendence 
of the library of the academy then recently 
established at Louvain. His death took place 
at Louvain in 1656. The following is a 
list of his principal works : — 1. " Petri 
Nannii in Artem Poeticam Horatii Com- 
mentarius posthumus quam ex Prslectionibus 
ejus descnpsit V. A." (** Posthumous Com- 
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mentary of P. Nannius on the ' Ars Poetica ' 
of Horace : explained by V. Andreas "), 
printed in the edition of Horace of Ant- 
werp, 1608, 4to. 2. " Catalogus clarorum 
Hispaniffi Scriptorum, &c." Mentz, 1607, 
4to. This is merely a catalogue of books 
arranged alphabetically. 3. ** Orthographise 
Ratio ab Aldo Manutio collecta primd, multis 
aucta; cum Libello de Ratione interpun- 
gendi ac DistinctionumNotis" ("Aldus Ma- 
nutius's System of Orthography enlarged, 
with an Essay on Punctuation and Signs of 
Distinction "), Douay, 1610, 1 2mo. 4. " Vita 
a Petri Opmeeri" ("Life of P. Opmeerus "), 
prefixed to the " Opus chronographicum 
Orbis Universi" of that author, Antwerp, 
1611, fol. 5. " Imagines doctorum Virorum 
e variis Gentibus Elogiis brevibus Ulustratie " 
(" Portraits of the learned Men of different 
Countries, with short Notices"), Antwerp, 
1611, 12mo. 6. " Notationes ad Ovidii Poe- 
mation in Ibin " (" Annotations on the Ibis of 
Ovid "), printed with Pontanus's " Commen- 
tary on the Metamorphoses of Ovid," Ant- 
werp, 1618, fol. 7. " Bibliotheca Belgica; de 
Belgis Vita Scriptisque Claris, prsemissa topo- 
graphica Belgii totius Descriptione," Louvain, 
1623, 8vo. An improved edition, also en- 
larged by the addition of a third part, was 
printed at Louvain, in 1643, in 4to., and in 
1739, J. F. Foppens published another edition 
in 2 vols. 4to. at Brussels, with the title 
" Bibliotheca Belgica, sive variorum in Bel- 
gio Vita Scriptisque iUustrium Catalogus, Li- 
brorumque Nomenclatura continens Scrip- 
tores a Valerio Andrea, Auberto Mirso, 
Francisco Sweertio, aliisque recensitos usque 
ad Annum 1680" ("Belgian Library, or a 
List of Belgians illustrious by their Lives or 
Writings, with a Catalogue of Books, con- 
taining the Writers mentioned by Valerius 
Andreas, Aubertus Miraeas, Franciscus Sweer- 
tius, and others, down to the Year 1680"). 
8. He edited the "Responsa" of H. Kin- 
schotius, Louvain, 1633, fol. 9. " Fasti Aca- 
dcmici Studii generalis Lovaniensis" ("Aca- 
demic Annals"), Louvain, 1635, 4to. An- 
other edition with a second part was published 
at Louvain, 1650, 4to. 10. He edited the 
Commentaries of J. Ramus on the " RegulsB 
Juris utriusque," Louvain, 1641, 4to. 11. 
" Erotemata Juris Canonici " (" Questions on 
Canon Law"), Cologne, 1660, 12mo. The 
fourth edition of this work was published by 
Adam Struvius at Jena, in 1709, in 4to. 12. 
In conjunction with P. ChristinsBus he edited 
"Hanetonius de Jure Feudorum," Louvain, 
1647, 4to. ; and singly, 13. The Commenta- 
ries of H. J. Zoesius on the " Institutes of 
Civil Law," Louvain, 1672, 4to. lu addition 
to the above he composed several academical 
discourses and dissertations, and left behind 
him, in the possession of his family, some 
works in manuscript. (Niceron, Mimoires 
pour servir a VHiatjire des Homines lUustreSj 
xli. 190; Adeiung, Supplement to Jocher, All- 
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gemeines Gelehrten- Lexicon ; Foppens, BibUo' 
theca Belgica, ii. 1147. *, Clement, Bibliotheque 
Curieuse.) J. W. J. 

ANDREA'SI, IPPO'LITO, an ItaUan 
painter of Mantua, of the sixteenth century, 
a scholar of Giulio Romano. He painted 
from the cartoons of his master, and executed 
some good original works in Santa Barbara, 
and other places in Mantua. Villamena en- 
graved two excellent plates after Andreasi — 
an Annunciation ; and David playing the 
harp, dated 1603. (Lanzi, Storia PittoricOy 
jfc. ; Heineken, Dictionnaire des Artistes, ^c.) 

R. N. W. 

ANDREASSO. [Andreas of Naples.] 

ANDREE, JOHN. Watt and others have 
confounded under this name two different 
persons. One of them, Dr. John Andree, 
was bom in 1 698 or 1 699. He was one of the 
earliest promoters of the London Infirmary, 
the present London Hospital, and at its esta- 
blishment, in 1740, he was elected its first 
physician. He held this office, contributing 
greatly by his activity to the maintenance of 
the institution, till 1764. He died in Hatton 
Garden in 1785, at which time he was senior 
licentiate of the College of Physicians. He 
published the following works ; — 1. " Ac- 
count of the Tilbury Water, containing a 
Narrative of its Discovery," &c. London, 1 737, 
8vo. A fifth edition was published in 1781. 
2. " Cases of the Epilepsy, Hysteric Fits, and 
St Vitus's Dance ; to which are added Cases 
of the Bites of Mad Creatures," London, 1746, 
8vo.; and, in an enlarged form, London, 1753, 
8vo. It contains numerous cases of convulsive 
diseases treated at the London Hospital, and 
some cases in which hydrophobia was sup- 
posed to have been prevented by the use of 
mercury, cold baths, and purgatives. 3. 
" Observations upon a Treatise on the Virtues 
of Hemlock in the Cure of Cancer written 
by Dr. Storck of Vienna." London, 1761, 8vo. 
4. " Inoculation impartially considered ; its 
signal Advantage fully proved, &c., in a Letter 
to Sir E. Wilmot, Bart" London, 1765, 8vo. 

The other John Andree, who was pro- 
bably a son of the preceding, was an appren- 
tice of Mr. Grindall, senior surgeon to the 
London HospitaL In 1766, he was a teacher 
of anatomy in London, and surgeon to the 
Magdalen Hospital In 1780 he was a can- 
didate for the surgeoncy of the London Hos- 
pital, but was beaten by Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William Blizard. In 1781 he was surgeon to 
the Finsbury Dispensary, and in 1784 to the 
St Clement Danes' Workhouse. About the 
year 1798 he took the degree of doctor of 
medicine, and went to practise in Hertford, 
where he lived for several years, and then 
returned to London. Neither the time nor 
place of his death is known. 

The works of the younger Andree are — 
1. "An Essay on the Theory and Cure of the 
Virulent Gonorrhoea," London, 1777 and 1781, 
8vo.; in which the only remarkable observa- 
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tion is, that he had two preparations of 
syphilitic ulcers of the urethra, and that he 
ascrihes to this condition the possihility of 
secondary syphilis occurring after supposed 
gonorrhcea. 2. ** An Account of an Elastic 
Trochar," London, 1781 and 1783, Svo. ; in 
which he recommends a flat two-edged trocar 
with a canula formed of two half-tnhes of 
elastic steel, which exactly fitted on the stilet, 
and assumed a cylindrical form when the 
stilet was withdrawn. It was an improvement 
on the former instruments, and was the first 
kind of elastic trocar invented, hut it has long 
heen superseded. 3. ** Observations on the 
Theory and Cure of the Venereal Disease,"* 
London, 1779, 8vo. 4. ** Considerations on 
Bilious Diseases," Hertford, 1788, 8vo. and 
London, 1790, 8vo. 5. "Some few Cases 
and Observations on the Treatment of Fistula, 
&c." London, 1799, 8vo. He published also 
a case of ** A Suppression of Urine," in the 
" Medical Observations and Enquiries," v. 336. 
in 1776 ; and in the ** London Medical Repo- 
sitory " of July, 1819, there is a short paper 
by John Andree, " On the Intellect of Man." 
{ifS. Communication ; Andree, Works.) J. P. 

ANDREEVSKY, IVAN SAMOYLO- 
VICH, a doctor of medicine, and professor 
at the university of Moscow, was by birth a 
Malorussian. He first studied at Kiev, and 
entered the university of Moscow in 1792, 
where he took his degree as doctor in 1803, 
and became afterwards adjunct and then 
extraordinary professor of the veterinary 
art He died in 1809, with the reputation 
of being one of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors of the establishment He translated 
J. T. Walther*8 ** Manual of Myology" mto 
Latin, and Sir John Pringle's work on 
"Army Diseases" from French, not from 
the original English, into Russian. He also 
published — 1. "Dissertatio inauguralis me- 
dica, sistens Observationes anatomicas Sus- 
ceptionem Intestinorum verminosam illus- 
trantes," Moscow, 1803, 4to. ("A Disser- 
tation on Worms in the Intestines"); and 
2. " Kratkoe nachertanie Anatomii domash- 
nuikh Zhivotnuikh," Moscow, 1804 ("A 
short Sketch of the Anatomy of domestic 
Animals "). {EntsiAIopedecheaky Lexikon, ii. 
274.) T. W. 

ANDREEVSKY, STEFAN SEMENO- 
VICH, was bom in 1760 in the government 
of Chernigov, where his father was a priest 
After studying at the military hospital of 
Cronstadt, he entered the service as an army- 
surgeon, a step which at that time every 
Russian medical man was compelled to take 
for a certain number of years. In 1792, the 
reputation which he had attained led to his 
becoming a member of the Imperial College 
of Medicine, founded in 1786. He was se- 
lected by the college to draw up a plan for 
the improvement of apothecaries' gardens, 
and he sketched, in 17 96, the outline of the 
first quarantine regulations in Russia, and in 
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1797 that of the medical regulations of that 
empire in general. To him also it was 
mainly owing that the medical schools of St 
Petersburg and Moscow, which, up to 1799, 
had been of such a character that a Russian 
who aspired to qualify himself as a physician 
was obliged to study and take his diploma 
abroad, were in that year remodelled, and 
became establishments of a higher character, 
with the title of academies. He also pro- 
cured the abolition of the compulsory regu- 
lation by which young medical men were 
obliged to serve for a certain time in the 
army, the inconvenience and ill consequences 
of which he had himself experienced. These 
measures entitle him to the praise of a great 
benefactor of the profession in his native 
country. In 1807, Andreevsky, it is not 
known for what reason, entered the ministry 
of finance. He was afterwards successively 
vice-governor of Grodno and Kiev and civil- 
governor of Astrakhan. He died on the 19th 
of December (o.s.), 1818. (Entsiklope- 
decheaky Lexikon^ i. 318. ii. 273.) T. W. 

ANDREHAN, ARNOUL, SIRE D', 
was the son of Baudouin, lord of Andrehan 
in the Boulonnois. He was in the service of 
King John of France when duke of Nor- 
mandy, and rose high in his favour when he 
ascended the throne. Andrehan distinguished 
himself in the wars with the English, by 
whom he was made prisoner in April 1351. 
The king advanced the money for his ran- 
som, and on his return, on the death of the 
Marshal de Beaiigeu, made him marshal of 
France, and gave him the lordship of Was- 
signies, near Guise. About the same time 
he also appointed him lieutenant-general of 
Poitou, Saintonge, Limousin, Angoumois, Pe- 
rigord, and the whole country between the 
rivers Loire and Dordogne. In 1353 An- 
drehan became lieutenant-general of Bre- 
tagne and Normandy, and in 1354, of Picardy 
also. In 1356 he was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Poictiers, and sent to England. 
Shortly after his return he received a com- 
mand in Languedoc, where he was actively 
engaged till 1361, against the English, from 
whom he took numerous fortified places. He 
accompanied Bertrand du Guesclin to Spain 
on his expedition to place Henry of Tras- 
tamar on the throne of Castile, but his usual 
ill-fortune pursued him, and he became a 
third time a prisoner to the English, under 
Edward the Black Prince, at the battle of 
Navarete in 1367. On his release, which 
the Black Prince chivalrously permitted at a 
low ransom, his advanced age induced him to 
retire from the profession of arms. He re. 
signed his marshalship to Charles V., the 
then king, who honoured the veteran by no- 
minating him " Porte Oriflamme," or bearer 
of the national standard, a post then consi- 
dered of the highest importance. He had 
not however been long in retirement before 
his martial ardour spurred him on to join 
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ooce more his old leader, Du Guesclin, 'who 
was still in Spain. He bad scarcely arrived 
in that country when death overtook him, in 
December, 1370. His remains were con- 
veyed to Paris, and, by command of the king, 
honoured with a splendid funeral in the 
church of the Celestins. According to the 
(alleged) contemporary memoirs of Bertrand 
du Guesclin, Andrehan was killed at the 
siege of Bressidre, and interred with great 
pomp at Saumnr by order of Bertrand : but 
those memoirs bear throughout too much the 
air of a romance to gain much credit in op- 
position to graver authorities. 

The name of Andrehan is variously written 
by dl£ferent, and sometimes by the same, 
writers, so as to lead to a little confusion. It 
is sometimes given Audenehan, and some- 
times Endreghem or Andreghen. (Anselme, 
Hiatoire Gin6aU>gique de bt Maiwn Rcyale de 
France, des grands Officiert de la Couronne, 
^c. 3rd edit 1730, vi. 751. viii. 204. ; Mi- 
moires de Bertrand du Guesclin, in Collection 
des Mimoires relatifs a VHistoire de France, 
London (Paris), 1790, iv. 108. 414, &c) J. W. 

ANDREIDES, AMAND, a scene painter 
who lived at Brunswick in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. He was bom at 
Ollmiitz, and studied painting first at Vienna 
with C. F. Sambach, and afterwards per- 
spective and architectural painting with 
Bibiena at Dresden. He painted also his- 
torical pieces. (Heineken, Nachrichten von 
XHnstlem und Kunst-sackenJ) R. N. W. 

ANDREI'NI, FRANCESCO, bom at 
Pistoja, lived in the latter part of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He was both an actor and a writer of come- 
dies. He and his wife Isabella were at the 
head of a company of players called "de* 
Gelosi," which was at one time in gteat 
repute both in Italy and in France. One of 
the most noted characters in which Francesco 
acted was that of Capitano Spavento da Valle 
Inferna, a sort of " IkUles Gloriosus," in which 
he was greatly applauded. In 1604 he lost 
his wife, after which the reputation of the 
company began to decline. In his latter 
years he published ** Le Bravure del Capitano 
Spavento," consisting of sixty-five dialogues 
between the boastful captain and his man 
Trappola. In the preface the author gives 
some account of himself and his career. 
This work, published first at Venice in 1607, 
went through several editions, of which that 
of 1669 contains a second part with thirty 
more dialogues. Francesco Andreini pub- 
lished also — 1. "L*Alterc22a di Narciso," 
a pastoral play in verse. 2. "L'Ingannata 
Proserpina,** aJso a play in verse ; and, 3. 
** Ragionamenti Fantastic! post! in forma di 
Dialoghi," in prose. The year of his death 
is not stated, but he was still living in 1616, 
as appears by the date of his preface to a 
work of his wife which he prepared for the 
press. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d Italia,) A. V. 
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ANDREI'NI, GIOVANNI BATISTA, 
son of Francesco and Isabella Andreini, was 
bom at Florence about 1578. He followed 
the profession of his parents, and performed 
at Mantua and in France, where ELing Louis 
XII L was much pleased with his acting. He 
married Virginia Ramponi, of Milan, who 
was an actress of considerable reputation as 
well as a poetess. Rioeoboni, in his ** His- 
toire du Theatre Italien," speaks of the com- 
pany of Italian comedians in France, and of 
Andreini in particular, and observes that he 
was a man of much information and talent ; 
but that his written plays have the faults of 
his age, which was one of bad taste in Italian 
literature. Andreini died about 1652. He 
wrote a number of plays, most of which are 
now forgotten. Among the rest he wrote a 
sacred drama in verse, entitled ** L* Adamo,** 
of which a splendid edition was published, 
with en^vin^ from designs by the {nunter 
Procaccmi, Milan, 1613 and 1617, dedicated 
to the Queen of France. It is believed by 
Count Napione and other critics that Milton 
borrowed from this drama the idea of his 
** Paradise Lost,** as many of the conceptions 
in the English poem, such as the description 
of Satan roaming about Eden and envying 
man*s happiness, the congress of Pandsemo- 
nium, the fight of the angels, are found in 
Andreini's work, though imperfectly deli- 
neated. Voltaire even said that Milton had 
witnessed the performance of the ** Adamo *' at 
Florence in 1613, which is a blunder, for 
Milton was then only five Or six years old, 
as Count Carli and Rolli, the Italian trans- 
lator of the " Paradise Lost,** have observed ; 
but it is not unlikely that Milton may have 
studied at a later period the printed edition 
of the drama, and may have been stmck with 
its lofty conceptions. Andreini also wrote : 
— 1. **Lo Specchio dalla Commedia, Ragi- 
onamento primo,** Paris, 1625. 2. "La Ferza, 
Ragionamento secondo contro 1* Accuse date 
alia Commedia, al Sig. Marcantonio Moro- 
sini, Ambasciadore per U Repubblica di Ve- 
nezia i Luigi XIIL,** Paris, 1625. Both the 
above are in defence of comedy such as it then 
was. 3. ** L*01ivastro Poema," in 25 cantos, 
Bologna, 1642. 4. " Cristo Sofferente, Medi- 
tazioni in Versi Divotissimi sopra i Punti 
principali della Passione di Cristo," Florence 
and Rome, 1651. C^<^zuchelli, Scrittori 
(Tltalia; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana; Maffei, Stioria della Letteratura 
Italiana.) A V 

ANDREINI, ISABELLA, bom at Paduai 
in 1562, married Francesco Andi«ini, the 
comedian, with whom she appeared on the 
stage in various towns of Italy. She per- 
formed in France before Henry IV. and his 
court with great applause. The king him- 
self treated her with marked regard. She 
was the more admired as, with remarkable 
attractions, and in the midst of the temptations 
attendant on her profession, she maintained 
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an irreproachable conduct She was an ac- 
complished masician, a poetess, and knew 
several languages. She died at Lyon in 
1604, and her remains were attended to the 
graye hy the municipal authorities and the 
body of merchants. In an age and country 
where there existed a strong prejudice against 
the profession of an actor, the honours paid 
to Isabella Andreini are a strong testimonial 
both to her professional and personal merit 
Panegyrics in prose and verse, in Italian and 
Latin, were written in her praise by Borgogni, 
Capaccio, Leonardo Todesco, Garzoni, Comin 
Ventura, Puteanus, Marini, Pastrovichi, and 
other authors, a collection of which was edited 
by her son, Gio. Batista Andreini, with the 
title '*Pianto d* Apollo," Milan, 1606. A 
medal was struck in memory of her, with her 
likeness on one side and the figure of Fame 
on the other. 

There are the following works of Isabella : 
— 1. " Mirtilla Favola Pastorale," which she 
wrote in her youth, and published at Verona, 
1588 ; it was reprinted several times. 2. 
" Rime," in two parts, Milan, 1601 and 1605, 
and Paris, 1603. 3. " Lettere." Venice, 1607. 
4. **Fragmenti di Alcune Scritture della 
Sig^. Isabella Andreini, raccolti da Fran- 
cesco Andreini comico geloso detto il Capi- 
tano Spavento." Venice, 1625. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori tTItalia,) A. V. 

ANDREINI, PFETRO ANDRE' A, was 
bom at Florence of a noble family about the 
year 1650. He applied himself to the study 
of antiquities, and travelled about Italy col- 
lecting medals, gems, and sculptures, of 
which he formed a rich museum in his house 
at Florence. This collection is mentioned 
by Mabillon and Fabretti, and was after the 
death of the owner purchased for and trans- 
ferred to the Grand Ducal Museum. An- 
dreini was encouraged by the Cardinal Leo- 
poldo de' Medici, the brother of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand II., and a patron of learn- 
ing. While at Naples, Andreini collected 
several inscriptions found near Misenum, 
which have reference to the Roman fleet 
once stationed in that port After Andreini's 
death they came into the possession of the 
learned Uori, who speaks of them in the 
third volume of his ** Raccolta d' Iscrizioni 
Antiche.'* At Rome he became acquainted 
with Queen Christina of Sweden, and at 
Venice with Leibnitz, who, in one of his 
letters to Ma^liabccchi, speaks of Andreini 
and his erudition with great praise. 

Andreini was also well skilled in matters 
of chivalry, and was often appealed to as an 
umpire for deciding controversies concern- 
ing points of honour, nobility, and pre- 
cedence. A bronze medal was struck in his 
honour at Rome with the inscription " Petrus 
Andreas Andreinus Nob. Flor. iEt sose 
Lxxvn.,'* and on the reverse, the words 
" Motos praestat componere." He died at Flo- 
rence in 1729, and was buried in the church 
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of L'Annunziata. An oration was read in 
honour of him by R. Tonmiasi in the aca- 
demy of Cortona, of which Andreini was 
member, and it was afterwards printed at 
Florence in 1730. The following works 
published anonymously are belie v^ to be 
from his pen: — 1. " Parere Cavalleresco 
intomo al Rifacimento de* Danni dovuti dall* 
Oflfensore air Offeso," Florence, 4ta 1721. 
2. '* Risposta ad una Lettera Cavalleresca 
d'incerto Autore," on the subject of a dispute 
in matters of honour and precedence between 
two Florentine ladies. Andreini is said to 
have left voluminous MSS. on similar sub- 
jects of honour and chivalric controversy. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia,) A. V. 

ANDRELI'NI, PUBLIC FAUSTO, a 
native of Forii in Romagna, is supposed to 
have been bom about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. After having been about 
thirty years a professor in the university of 
Paris, he died in that city in 1518. 

In Italy Andrelini had attained a poetical 
reputation at an early age } and he was pub- 
licly crowned in Rome, when, in his twenty- 
second year, he published his collection of 
poems called " Livia." Quadrio gives him 
the credit likewise of having been an active 
promoter of those literary academies, which 
began in that age to abound throughout Italy. 
He soon however left his native country, 
being compelled to this step, if we are to give 
weight to hints thrown out in one of his 
eclogues, by family misfortunes which had 
reduced him to extreme poverty. His re- 
putation accompanied him to Paris, where, 
in 1489, Charles VIIL appointed him to a 
professorship of classical literature in the 
university. He lectured not only on poetry 
and eloquence, but also on some branches of 
the mathematics ; and he continually poured 
forth Latin compositions, almost all poetical. 
Erasmus sneeringly speaks of him as having 
been for many ^cars a sort of literary king 
in Paris ; and his reign seems to have been 
maintained both by increasing court favour 
and by liberal pensions. But among literary 
men his supremacy was hotly disputed ; and 
his feuds seem to have become, even in his 
own time, more celebrated than his verses. 
He appears in a light particularly unamiable 
throughout his quarrel with his countryman 
and colleague Girolamo Balbo, whom at 
length he had the satisfS&ction of entangling 
in a charge of religious heresy, and of forc- 
ing to take refuge in England. 

Not only Andrelini's genius and learning, 
but his character and conduct, are mentioned 
disparagingly by more than one of his literary 
contemporaries. Erasmus, after having cor- 
responded with him and treated him with a 
good deal of deference, made him, after his 
death, the victim of several severe witticisms. 
He says of Andrelini's poems, that every 
verse he made wanted one syllable, namely, 
serue ; and he indulges in unrestrained merri- 
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ment over the strange title of ** Poeta Regius 
et Regineus," which, relying probably on 
grants from the king and queen of France, 
the courtly poet and professor had been 
pleased to assume. Menage, referring to the 
same title, cites this instance as a proof of 
his satirical assertion, that, in the French 
language the term " king*s poet" is a syno- 
nyme for " king's fool." 

A complete list of Andrelini's vorks, 
chiefly small collections of Latin verses, is 
given by Mazzuchelli. Several of them were 
repeatedly printed in the course of the six- 
teenth century. The principal are the follow- 
ing : 1. " Livia, seu Amorum Libri IV.," 
Paris, 1490, 4to. black letter ; Venice, 1501, 
4to. 2. " Elegiarum Libri IIL," Paris, 1494, 
4to. black letter ; Strassburg, 1508, 4to. 3. 
** Epistolse Proverbiales,'* Paris, 4to. no date ; 
but reprinted several times at Paris, Leipzig, 
Cologne, Basle, Antwerp, and Helmstadt. 
4. " Bucolica," Paris, 1501, 4to. ; and (twelve 
eclogues) in the ** Bucolicorum Auctores tri- 
ginta octo," published by Oporinus, Basle, 
1546, 12mo. p. 281— S22. 5. " Hecatodisti- 
chon," Paris, 1512; Strassburg, 1513, 8vo.; 
several times afterwards reprinted with works 
of other writers, and twice translated into 
French by Jean Paradin, 1545, and by 
Priv6, 1604. From this work seems to be 
taken a collection of forty-six epigram- 
matic distichs, which is in Gruter*s ** Deliciffi 
Poetarum Italorum," part i., 1608, p. 107 — 
111. ; and (with the omission of one distich 
of a political character) in the Florentine 
" Carmina illustrium Poetarum Italorum," 
1719, tom. i. p. 186— 191. 6. The other 
works in the list are occasional poems, chiefly 
congratulating the French king upon public 
events. 

The epigrams in Gruter are very miser- 
able things ; and the eclogues in the ** Buco- 
lica" show the author to have been a mere 
word-monger, poor in thought, cold in poeti- 
cal feeling and fancy, and selfishly malignant 
in character. In these poems, although pas- 
toral in name and form, there is not a ray of 
ideality, nor a spark of poetic emotion ; 
every thing is dark, dull, anxious, self-seek- 
ing reality. Some of the eclogues have for 
their staple prosaic eulogies on his patrons. 
In others his own history is related under a 
very thin veil of inventions ; one of these is 
the first, in which he tells us why he left 
Italy ; another is the seventh, in which the 
shepherd, who seems to shadow forth the 
poet, grieves over the niggardliness of French 
patrons, and casts a longing eye to the sunny 
side of the Alps. And an instance that has 
been oftener noticed by the critics is the 
tenth, in which the " king's poet" glories in 
a present made to him by his royal master 
for celebrating one of his Italian victories. 
In other eclogues the writer's enemies are 
described with coarse and virulent invective: 
and one of them, the eleventh, is avowedly, 
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even in the names, an indecent burst of 
exulting hatred over the fall of his unfortu- 
nate adversary Balbo. Andrelini's verses 
will never be read for their merit ; but the 
works and the life of the man are curious 
facts in literary historv. (Maszuchelli, Scrit- 
tori (f Italia ; Bayle, JDictionnaire, voce ** An- 
drelini;" Bullet, Juffemena des SfavanSy 
No. 1249. tome vii. p. 119. ed. Paris, 1685 
— 1686. ; Quadrio, Storia e Ragione dOgni 
PoegiOy tom. L p. 71. ; BuIabub, Uistona Uni" 
versitatis ParigienaiSy tom. v. p. 793 — 882.) 

ANDRE(yLA, FILIPPO, a NeapoUtan 
painter and scholar of Solimena. He painted 
principally arabesques and architecture in dis- 
temper and in fresco, in various churches 
and palaces at Naples. He died in 1724. 
(Dominici, Vite de* Pittori^ Sec. Napolitani,) 

ANDREO'LI, GIO'RGIO, ' called 
GIORGIO DA GUBBIO or MAESTRO 
GIORGIO, an Italian sculptor and maiolica 
or delft painter of Pavia, who settled, says 
Fiorillo, in Gubbio, in 1498. Andreoli esta- 
blished, according to Passeri, a maiolica 
manufactory at Gubbio about 1519, which he 
continued till 1537. During this time he 
painted many beautiful designs upon table 
service of this material, and he marked the 
pieces on the reverse sides with M. G., the 
initials of the name by which he was known. 
Maestro Giorgio. He executed in maiolica 
two beautiful bas-relieft for altar-pieces ; one 
for the church of San Domenico, and the 
other for the house chapel of the Bentivogli 
family. Andreoli was still living in 1552. 
His son Vincenzo, commonly call^ Maestro 
Concio, practised the same arts as his father. 
(Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, ^. ; Naglcr, Neues 
AUgemeines KOnstler Lexicon,) R. N. W. 

ANDREOPU'LUS. [Syntipas.] 

ANDREOSSY (so the name was written 
by himself, although of late years it has 
become the fashion to write it Andreossi), 
ANTOINE FRANCOIS, COMTE D', was 
great-grandson of Fran9ois, engineer of the 
canal of Languedoc. He was bom in 1761, 
and received his commission of lieutenant of 
artillery in his twentieth year. He served in 
the campaign of 1787 in Holland, and was 
taken prisoner by the Prussians ; but soon 
regained his liberty, in consequence of an 
exchange of prisoners. 

At the commencement of the revolution 
Andreossy was looked upon as a devoted par- 
tisan of the ancien regime. So strong was 
this impression, that when the officers of the 
emigration were organised at Coblenz, his 
name was, without any previous inquiry, 
entered on the list of those who were to serve 
under the Duke of Bourbon. Andreossy, 
however, was found, notwithstanding his 
monarchical predilections, to have remained 
faithful to the independence of his country. 

He was one of the few who dared to ex- 
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press coDdemnation of the excesses of the 
reign of terror. Nevertheless he appears to 
have escaped all attack from the vindictive 
rulers of that period. For this impunity he 
was probably indebted to his being enrolled 
in the army of Italy. He served in all its 
campaigns Ax>m the passage of the Var to the 
peace of Leoben. His name is frequently 
mentioned with pnuse in Bonaparte's de- 
spatches. At the siege of Mantua, Andreossy 
had the command of five gun-boats, which, 
by a false attack, drew a heavy fire upon 
them, and facilitated the real attacks executed 
by Murat and Dallemagne at two other points. 
For this service he was created chef de bri- 
gade. After the battle of the Tagliamento, 
being directed by Bonaparte to examine whe- 
ther the Isonzo was fordable, Andreossy 
plunged into the river at two points, crossing 
and recrossing at each in succession, under 
the fire of the enemy. He was one of the 
generals appointed to accompany Joubert to 
Paris in December, 1797, to present the 
standards taken by the army of Italy to the 
Directory. 

Andreossy was sent, in 1798, to accelerate 
the organisation of the troops assembled on 
the coast of Boulogne ostensibly for the in- 
vasion of England. He followed Bonaparte 
to Egypt with the rank of general of brigade, 
and was one of his commander's suite when 
he left Egypt to return to France. He was 
engaged in the expedition to Syria ; and, as 
member of the Institute of Cairo, contributed 
some of the most accurate and valuable papers 
to the published transactions of the scientific 
men who accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt. 
His memoirs on Lake Menzaleh and the Na- 
tron L«ake8 contain the most accurate and 
satisfactory accounts of these subjects that 
have yet been published. 

On the 18th of Brumaire Andreossy dis- 
charged the office of chief of the staff (chef 
d'etat-migor). Berthier, who was first pitched 
upon, declined the invidious ofilce on account 
of his having been so much implicated in 
Parisian politics. Andreossy, who had never 
been a politician, and who had not even 
visited Paris during the whole of the revo- 
lutionary crisis, was appointed in his stead. 
To reward this service a fourth department 
was created in the office of the mmister of 
war — the administrative charge of the artil- 
lery and the engineers — and the post be- 
stowed upon Andreossy. He received, not 
long afterwards, the title of commandant of 
the garrison of Strassburg, and the rank of a 
general of division. 

In 1800 he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of Mayence, a post from which he was 
speedily promoted to act as chef d'ctat-migor 
in the army of Holland. While holding this 
latter appointment 'he was engaged (1 8th 
Dec. 1800) in the gallant combat which took 
place between Lauffenburg and Niimberg, 
in which a mere handful of French defeated 
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a large body of the enemy. His next pro- 
motion was to be director of the depot de la 
guerre. 

During the short peace which succeeded 
the treaty of Amiens, Andreossy was sent 
as ambassador to London. Talleyrand re- 
monstrated strongly, but in vain, against the 
appointment of a mere soldier and man of 
science to so important and delicate a mission. 
It is generally understood that Andreossy, 
whose breeding was more of the camp than 
the saloon, justified by some parts of his 
conduct the apprehensions of ihe minister 
for foreign affairs. The speedy renewal of 
hostilities rendered the stay of Andreossy in 
England too brief to be productive either of 
good or evil. During his residence in Lon- 
don he purchased Calonne's fine collection of 
drawings. 

In 1806 Andreossy was appointed presi- 
dent of the electoral college of Aube and a 
count of the empire. He was subsequently a 
candidate for the dignity of senator, but his 
nomination was prevented by his being sent 
ambassador to Vienna. He was present at 
the battle of Austerlitz ; was dispatched as 
conmiissioner to the Austrian government to 
watch over the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Presburg ; and after the battle of Wagram 
was made governor of Vienna. In that city, 
as in Egypt and in London, Andreossv gave 
evidence of his taste for art and scientific 
pursuits. He cultivated the acquaintance of 
the literati of Vienna, and made a collection 
ofMSS. 

On his return to Paris he was appointed 
ambassador to the Ottoman Porte, which 
Bonaparte, already contemplating the invasion 
of Russia, wished to prevent ftom terminating 
its hostilities with that power. Andreossy's 
departure from Paris was retarded by un- 
foreseen accidents, and he did not reach Con- 
stantinople till after the peace of Bucharest 
was concluded. He continued to hold the 
appointment of ambassador to the Porte till 
after the restoration of the Bourbons : he was 
superseded in August, 1814, by the Marquis 
de Riviere, but the restored dynasty evinced 
its desire to conciliate so distinguished a sol- 
dier of the empire, for his successor brought 
Andreossy the cross of the order of St Louis. 

He remained in private life after his return 
to France, seeking no office under the Bour- 
bons. He was an active member of the In- 
stitute, to which he communicated the fruits 
of his observations on the geological struc- 
ture of the shores of the Black Sea at the 
mouth of the Bosporus, and on the system 
of hydraulics practised by the Turks to sup- 
ply Constantinople with water. The revolu- 
tion of the 20th of March, 1815, found him 
thus peaceably occupied. He accepted office 
under the government of the himdred days : 
he was nominated a peer, and placed at the 
head of the war department Napoleon 
wished to send him ambassador to Constant!- 
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Bople, but Andreoflsy frankly told the em- 
peror that the Porte would not receive his 
ambassador. Andreossy never spoke in the 
chamber of peers, or its secret committees, 
but it is known that his influence was ex- 
ercised to check the violent counsels of some 
of his more sanguine colleagues. 

After the defeat of Waterloo he was nomi- 
nated one of the commission of public safety, 
and placed at tiie head of the first military 
division. He was one of the five commis- 
sioners sent to negotiate an armistice with 
the allied powers. Blucher refused to re- 
ceive them. In an interview with the Duke 
of Wellington, Andreossy and one of his col- 
leagues expressed their readiness to concur 
in the immediate recall of the Bourbons. As 
soon as the king reached Paris, Andreossy 
declared his adhesion to the government 
For some years he kept aloof from the court, 
apparently devoted exclusively to scientific 
pursuits. In 1819 he published his '* Jour- 
ney to the Mouth of the Black Sea." The 
preface contains some curious notices of 
Turkish politics at the time of his residence 
at Constantinople : the body of the work con- 
sists of the substance of the memoirs which 
he submitted to the Institute in 1814-15. 

About the time that this work appeared 
Andreossy began again to take a part in 
public business. He communicated to M. 
de Villenave a memoir on the means of check- 
ing the power of Russia. This memoir the 
author was allowed to present in person to 
the Duke of Angoullme : " C'est mon 
bapteme des Cent-Jours," he said to a friend 
on his return from court In 1819 or 1820 
he became a member of the Society for the 
Improvement of Prisons ; in 1821 he was 
placed at the head of the commissariat 
Whilst he held this office he had to sustain a 
series of violent attacks in the journals for his 
conduct with regard to the contracts for sup- 
plying the garrison of Paris. 

In 1824, Andreossy was a candidate for 
admission into the Academic des Sciences, 
but his competitor Hericart de Thury was 
successful Andreossy was elected into this 
body in 1826. He was elected a member of 
the chamber of deputies for the department 
of Aude in 1827, and took his seat among 
the opposition. He was nominated to the 
committee appointed to report upon an extra- 
ordinary credit of 300,000 francs asked for 
by the minister of war. He voted against a 
loan of four millions of francs, said by mi- 
nisters to be rendered necessary by the gene- 
ral aspect of European politics. Except in 
presenting some petitions, he does not appear 
to have taken any active part in the rest of 
the busmess of the session. After its close, 
he fell ill at Montauban, on his return to his 
native town of Castelnaudary, and died on 
the 10th of September, 1828. 

Andreossy possessed that talent for mathe- 
matical investigation and practical engineer- 
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ing which almost seems to have been here- 
ditary in his fiunily. He embraced a military 
career, and distinguished himself in the 
branch of the profession which affords the 
greatest opportunities of rendering available 
the talents he possessed. Scientific pursuits 
were the occupation of his leisure hours. He 
was eminent in physics and mathematics; 
when he ventured beyond that range his 
talents are more questionable. He possessed 
and cultivated a taste for the arts of design. 
Circunoffitanees made him a diplomatist : his 
success was questionable at the &stidious and 
inimical court of St James' ; but at Constan- 
tinoi)le, where conventional manners were 
less regarded, and natural sagacity ahnost the 
only rule of conduct, he was of great service. 
He cared nothing for theories of government ; 
his political creed appears to have been, that 
to France his services were doe whatever 
might be its form of government, or whatever 
party might hold the reins of government 
He served in turn the republic, we emperor, 
and the Bourbons ; and his services were 
appreciated and rewarded by all three ; but 
he was no servile hunter after place. For 
professional ability, independent practical 
judgment, and fidelity to his country, the 
character of Andreossy stands high. He is 
one of the most irreproachable among the 
generals of the empire. 

His literary works are — 1. " Histoire 
du Canal du Midi, connu precedemment sous 
le Nom du Canal du Languedoc," Paris, 1800, 
8vo. A second edition of this work, much 
enlarged, and containing a number of maps 
and plans, was published in two quarto vo- 
lumes at Paris m 1804. 2. " Mcmoires sur 
le Lac Menzaleh ; sur la Vallee de Natron ; 
sur le Fleuve sans Eau," Paris, 1800, 4to. 
These fruits of Andreossy's observations in 
Egypt are also published in the ** Memoires 
sur I'Egypte." 3. ** Campagne sur le Mein et 
Rednitz, de TArmeeGalle-Batave anx Ordres 
du General Augereau," Paris, 1802, 8vo. 4. 
" Voyage 4 TEmbouchure de la Mer Noire, 
ou Essai sur le Bosphore et la Partie du 
Delta de Thrace comprenant le Syst^me des 
Eaux qui abrenvent Constantinople." Paris, 
1818, 8vo. An atlas accompanies this work ; 
an English translation of it appeared at Lon- 
don in the same year in which it was pub- 
lished. 5. " De la Direction GenC>rale des 
Subsistances Militalres, sous le Minist^re de 
M. le Marechal de Bellune," Paris, 1824, 
8vo. This is a defence of the minister from 
the attacks levelled against him on account 
of the alleged insufficient equipment of the 
army of Spam in 1823. The following work 
relates to a special question which arose out 
of this general controversy. 6. " Memoire 
sur ce qui conceme les Marches Ouvrard," 
Paris, 1826, 8vo. 7. " Memoires sur les 
Depressions de la Surfiu^ du Globe," Paris, 
1826, 8vo. 8. " Constantinople et le Bos- 
phore de Thrace, pendant les Annees, 1812, 
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1818, et 1814, et pendant TAnnee 1826, ayee 
nn Atlas," Paris, 1828, 8vo. This is an en- 
larged edition of No. 4., with an application 
of the Tieif s expressed in it to the state of 
affairs in Torkey in 1826. (Life of An- 
dreossy in the Supplement to the Biographie 
Universelie; Mignet, E'tudea PoliUquee ; Mi- 
morial de St HiUne; (Euvree de NapoUon 
Bonaparte.) W. W. 

ANDREOSSY, FRANCOIS, was bom 
at Paris on the 10th of Jone, 1638. His 
fiither was a native of Looca, who had settled 
in the capital of France. While yet young, 
Andreossy was induced to accept an appoint- 
ment under Paul Riquet, a wealthy pro- 
prietor and army-contractor in the provmce 
of Languedoa The time of his leaving Paris 
is uncertain : from a bond of perpetual amity, 
formally drawn up and signed by himself and 
two young companions, preserved in his 
fhmily, he appears to have been an inhabitant 
of Languedoc in 1656. His attention had 
been earl^ directed to mathematical studies. 
The pubhc mind of France was about this 
time intently bent upon the development of 
the national resources by various means, and 
among others by navigable canals to &ci- 
litate and diminish the expense of transport 
The nature of Andreo6sy*s appointment under 
Riquet is unknown ; but it appears that about 
the beginning of 1660 he submitted to Riquet 
a project for uniting the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic by a canal passing from the 
head of the navigation of the Garonne to the 
shores of the former sea. It is therefore 
highly probable that Riquet, who clumed to 
be the projector of the canal of Lanpiedoc, 
as well as the contractor for executmg the 
works, and who was confessedly neither a 
mathematician nor an engineer, hiad engaged 
Andreos^ to supply his own want of pro- 
fessional information. The essay was favour- 
ably received, but the author, in his own 
account of it, intimates that it was the crude 
notion of a young man who had no practical 
experience. In May, 1660, Andreossy un- 
dertook a journey to Lucca to obtain posses- 
sion of some properhr which had fallen to 
him by the death of the widow of J. B. An- 
dreossy, a senator of Lucca, his relative. ** I 
traversed with pleasure," says Andreossy, in 
a MS. in the possession of his descendants, 
** the country of my ancestors, and examined 
attentively all the canals which abound in 
that fine country. The invention of locks 
and sluices made in the fifteenth century, and 
put in practice in the territory of Padua, led 
the way to the junction of the two navigable 
canals of the Adda and the Ticino by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci in the Milanese. These 
models Aimished me with ideas which I 
carefiilly stored up fbr my projected canal of 
Languedoc, which I had never laid aside." 
On his return to France at the close of the 
year, Andreossy imparted to Riquet the 
studies he had made of various hydraulic 
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works, and convinced his employer of tha 
possibility of uniting the two seas by a canal 
through Languedoc, a conviction which in 
Riquet was never afterwards shaken. 

Andreossy was three years engaged in ma- 
turing his idea of a canal for Languedoc. In 
February, 1664, his plans were completed. 
Riquet, to whom his labours had been con- 
stantly communicated, and by whom he ap- 
pears to have been in acme measure sup- 
ported, now undertook to move Colbert to 
sanction the undertaking. It was an enter- 
prise calculated to attract the favourable 
attention of that minister : but before de- 
ciding he insisted that the plans should be 
submitted to a commission of engineers, and 
the ground inspected by them. The com- 
mission, which consisted of Andreossy him- 
self, Jean Cavalier, geographer to the king 
and controller of the fortifications in Lan- 
guedoc, and Pelafigue and Bressius, of whom 
nothing is known, commenced its inquiries 
at Toulouse on the 7th of December, 1664, 
and brought them to a dose on the 10th of 
January, 1665. The report was in favour of 
the practicability of the canal. The com- 
missioners further reported, however, that a 
p^reat preliminary outkiy would be necessary 
in order to collect a sufficient quantity of 
water at the summit level. The ignorance 
displayed in this addition to the report was 
exposed in a memoir prepared by Andreossy. 
Orders were in consequence given to the 
Chevalier de Clerville, commissary-general 
of the fortifications of France, to prepare 
the necessary plans and sections for the 
canaL 

Andreo6sy*s plans were placed by Riquet 
in the hands of De Clerville in 1665 ; and 
that engineer presented his report to Colbert 
in the beginning of October, 1666. No men- 
tion was made in the report either of Riquet 
or Andreossy. The young engineer was in- 
dignant, but his more experienced friend 
persuaded him to remain silent and labour 
assiduously at perfecting his plans. To guard 
a^painst a repetition of the appropriation of 
his ideas, he completed only the plans of the 
portion of the canal between Toulouse and 
the summit level The contract for the works 
was exposed to public competition, and ob- 
tained, on the 14th of October, 1666, by 
Riquet, to whom Louis XIV. was indebted 
for the whole supplies furnished to the army 
of Catalonia. As soon as the contract was 
ratified, Riquet submitted to Colbert the 
last improvements of Andreossy. Their 
superiority to the plans of De Clerville 
was so palpable, that Riquet was allowed 
to adopt them in preference, and the 
commissary-general of fortifications was no 
longer consulted about this portion of the 
canal. In 1668 Riquet urged Colbert to give 
orders for undertaking the other division of 
the canal, from the summit level to the La- 
goon of Than. De Clerville was a^n 
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ordered to report ; but Riquet undertook the 
works frith an express provision allowing 
him to depart from the line traced by the 
che-ralier whenever it was found adrisable. 
Andreossy now completed his plans and esti- 
mates, and the work began in good earnest 

The foundation stone of the lock at the 
mouth of the canal on the Garonne had been 
laid with great pomp as early as 1667. The 
royal edict for its construction had been 
issued in 1666. By this ordinance Riquet 
undertook to complete the undertaking in 
fourteen years. The lands and flmds re- 
quired for the construction of the canal were 
erected into a fief, which was declared here- 
ditary in perpetuity in his family. Andreossy 
was appointed principal engineer. In 1669 
he published a map of the projected canal 
dedicated to the king. In 1680 Riquet died. 
After his death the whole charge of super- 
intending and completing the works de- 
▼olved upon Andreossy, in the character of 
special director. The navigation of the canal 
was opened in 1681. In 1684 D'Aguesseau, 
intendant of the province of Languedoc, Gi- 
lade, director-general, and Mourgues, a Jesuit, 
inspector of the canal, a commission nomi- 
nated for the purpose, embarked on the canal 
at Thau, and navigated it to the Garonne, 
examining the whole of the works. They 
decided that the family Riquet had amply 
fulfilled the engagements of their father, and 
letters-patent were accordingly issued con- 
firming their hereditary proprietary right 
over the canaL 

Andreossy published in 1682 a map of 
the completed canal. He continued to be 
employed as resident engineer on the canal, 
charged with the necessary inspections and 
repairs, till his death, which took place on 
the 3d of June, 1688. It is said that papers 
in the possession of his descendants show that 
chagrin, occasioned by inadequately requited 
services, hastened his death. A controversy 
was raised about the beginning of the present 
century as to the relative claims of Andreossy 
and Riquet to the merit of suggesting the 
canal of Languedoc : the dispute is a very 
idle one : the merits of these two eminent 
men are quite different. To Riquet belongs 
the merit of having foreseen the great econo- 
mical importance of such a canal ; to have 
secured the co-operation of so able an en- 
gineer as Andreossy ; to have defeated the 
court intrigues which threatened to entrust 
the task to incapable hands ; and to have 
conducted successfully all the negotiations 
necessary for the acquisition of lands and the 
raising of fhnds. The merit of Riquet is 
that of a statesman and financier. The merit 
of Andreossy, on the other hand, is that of an 
ingenious mathematician, who even before 
he acquired practical knowledge of engineer- 
ing, struck out a plausible plan of a canal ; 
who had sagacity to feel his own deficiencies, 
and remove them by studying the hydraulic 
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works of Italy ; and genius and perseverance 
to mature, by long years of labour, the plan 
of a canal which forms an epoch in the 
history of canal-making ; and practical skill 
to execute his own conceptions. That some 
coldness did at one time exist between these 
two widely different intellects, so happily 
associated, cannot be denied. Many of An- 
dreossy*s papers show that he felt acutely 
that his name had not been made more pro- 
minent. A letter addressed by Riquet to 
Colbert, in 1670, shows that he was offended 
by Andreossy's publication of a plan of the 
canal in the preceding year. The anxiety 
of the engineer to establish his reputation as 
an inventor had revealed prematurely the in- 
tentions of the contractor. In the letter to 
Colbert, Riquet expresses his intention to 
dispense in Aiture with the services of An- 
dreossy ; but he did not put his threat into 
execution. In all Andreossy*s writings the 
claim of Riquet to the honour of projecting 
a canal is either expressly or tacitly ad- 
mitted : in none of Riquet's is Andreos- 
sy's claim to be considered the inventor 
of the canal actually executed called in ques- 
tion. The associates differed in their esti- 
mate of the share of the honour and profits 
of the enterprise, which was in equity due to 
each, as will always be the case in such 
alliances of a wealthy and enterprising specu- 
lator with a poor man of scientific genius 
and acquirements; but neither called in ques- 
tion the high desert of the other : this folly 
was reserved for the family vanity of their 
descendants. (Andreossy, Histoire du Canal 
du Midi; Trainc, Essai Historique sur les 
EtaU G^iraux de Languedoc.) W. W. 

ANDREOZZI, ANNA, the wife of Gae- 
tano Andreozzi, was bom of a highly re- 
spectable famUy at Florence named De Santi. 
In 1791 she first appeared on the stage in her 
native city, and successively at the principal 
Italian theatres. In 1801 she sung at Dres- 
den with great success, and in the following 
year, on her return fi-om Pillnitz, where she 
had been for the purpose of hearing Madame 
Paer, the carriage in which Signora An- 
dreozzi travelled was upset, and she was 
killed on the spot, E. T. 

ANDREOZZI, GAETA'NO, an Italian 
dramatic composer, was born at Naples in 
1763. He was admitted, when a boy, into 
the conservatorio of La Pieta dei Turchini, 
and finished his studies under Jomelli, who 
was his relation. His first compositions were 
cantatas for one and two voices ; and he had 
scarcely ceased to be a pupil, when, in 1779, 
his first opera, " La Morte di Cesarc," was 
brought out at Rome. From this time to 
1783 he wrote nine operas for the theatres of 
Rome, Florence, Turin, Milan, Leghorn, 
Genoa, and Venice. These obtained him a 
reputation so extensive, that he received a 
very liberal proposal to visit St. Petersburg, 
where he went in 1784, and produced his 
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operas " Didone" and ** Giasonne e Medea.** 
On his retain to Italy, he published six 
quartets for two yiolins, yiola, and riolon- 
cello. In 1787 he brought out his opera 
** Virginia** at Rome, but with little suc- 
cess. He therefore returned to his natiye 
city, where he occupied himself in teaching 
singing, and where he wrote for the theatre 
of San CarK his " Sesostri ** and ** Sofronia e 
Olinda." In 1790 he composed his oratorio 
"Saulle,** and his operas ** 11 finto Cieco" and 
**La Principessa filosofa.** The following 
year he was invited to Madrid, where he pro- 
duced his " Gustavo Re di Suezia," and^ on 
his return to Naples, his oratorio, " La 
Passione di Gesu Christo.** His next opera, 
" Giovanna d*Arco," was written for the Ve- 
netian theatre ; and although in the prime 
of life, he now abandoned composition and 
devoted himself wholly to teaching. Among 
his pupils were the members of the royid 
family, and especially the princess, who 
afterwards became duchess of BerrL As he 
grew old he was neglected, and simk into 
poverty j in the hope of being remembered 
and assisted by his former pupil, he visited 
Paris in 1825. Nor was he disappointed. 
But he did not long enjoy the support which 
she afforded him, for his death happened at 
Paris in December, 1826. 

Andreozzi was a composer of little genius 
and little erudition, but he possessed that fa- 
cility of producing music which it costs as 
little effort to understand as to create, and 
which is therefore welcome to many, perhaps 
to most hearers. (Fetis, Biographic Univer- 
aeUe dts Musiciens.) £. T. 

ANDRE'S, ANTO'NIO, a Franciscan 
monk who lived at the end of the thirteenth 
and beginning of the fourteenth centuries. 
He was a native of the city of Tauste in 
the kingdom of Aragon. He was a staunch 
defender of the doctrine of his teacher 
Joannes Duns Scotus, and has been con- 
sidered as the most fiuthful and profound of 
all his commentators. The agreeable manner 
in which he conveyed the doctrine of his 
preceptor procured him the title of ** Doctor 
Dulcifluus." He was living in the year 
1320. He left the following works: — 1. 
** Commentarius in Artem veterem Aris- 
totelis, scilicet, in Isagogen Porphyrii, Prsdi- 
camenta et post Prffidicamenta Aristotelis ** 
(" Commentaries on the Isagoge of Porphy- 
rins,*' &c.), Venice, 1477, fol. 2. "Qusbs- 
tiones super XII Libros Metaphysics" 
(" Questions on the twelve Books of Meta- 
physics" [of Aristotle]), Venice, 1491, fol. 

3. " In quatuor Libros Sententiarum '* ("On 
the four Books of Sentences" [of Petrus 
Ix)mbardus]), Venice, 1572 and 1578, fol. 
In addition to these Samaniego mentions — 

4. On the Book of the Divisions of Boethius. 

5. Of the three Principles. 6. On the 
eight Books of Physics [of Aristotle]. 7. On 
the ancient Logic of Aristotle. 8. On the 
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six Principles of G. Porretanus. 9. On the 
Books of the wepl 'Epfirivtias of Aristotle. 
(N. Antonius, Bibiioiheca Hispana VetuSf ii. 
142. ; Latassa, Biblioteca antigua de los Es- 
critores Aragoneses, L 279. ; Siunaniego, Vida 
del venerable Padre Joan Dunsio JEacoto, 
258.) J. W. J. 

ANDRE'S, CARLOS, the brother of Juan 
Andres the Jesuit, was bom in the city of 
Planes in Valencia in the year 1 753. He stu- 
died philosophy and jurisprudence in the 
university of that city, and having taken his 
degree in law with great credit, became a 
member of the Colegio de Abogados of Va- 
lencia, and afterwards of that of Madrid, to 
which latter city he went in the year 1780. 
Here his great abilities and extensive learn- 
ing procured him the friendship of the most 
distinguished literati, and the Count de Flori- 
dablanca committed to him the charge of 
translating into Spanish the work of his more 
celebrated brother Juan, ** Dell* Origine, de* 
Progressi, e dello Stato attuale d'ogni Lettera- 
tura,*' which the King of Spain had ordered 
to be taught in the Reales Estudios of San 
Isidro. After many years spent in the prac- 
tice of his profession, he retired to Valencia, 
and the king, Charles IV., conferred upon him 
the situation of judge (Oidor) of the Real Au- 
dicncia of MaUorca. This post he subse- 
quently resigned. In the year 18 1 1 he became a 
member of the Cortes, and for more than two 
years that the sittings lasted he distinguished 
himself as a powerful advocate in favour of 
the crown, and all that might tend to the 
well-being of religion and the state. He 
retired altogether from public life in 1 8 13, and 
died on the 5th of January, 1820. His works 
are — 1 . " Carta sobre la Utilidad de los 
Catalogos de Libros y Manuscritos de varias 
Librerias y Archivos, insertando otra del 
Abate su Hermano sobre el mismo Asunto** 
('* Letter on the Utility of the Catalogues of 
Books and Manuscripts of various Libraries, 
together with another by the Abate his 
Brother (Juan Andres) on the same Subject"), 
Valencia, 1799, 8vo. 2. A translation into 
Spanish of his brother's work, ^ On the Cause 
of the slow Progress of Science," &c. Madrid, 
1783, 8vo. 3. A translation into Spanish of 
his brother's " Letter on the Origin and 
Changes in the Art of teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb to speak," Madrid, 1794, 8vo. 4. A 
translation into Spanish of his brother's 
" Catalogue of the Manuscripts of the Capi- 
lupi Library of Mantua," Valencia, 1799, 
8vo. 5. The translation above referred to, of 
J. Andres' great work, " On the Origin, 
Progress, and present State of every Class of 
Literature," 10 vols. Madrid, 1784 — 1806, 
4to. (Fuster, Biblioteca Valenciana, ii. 410.) 

J. W. J. 
ANDRE'S, DOMINGO, a poet of con- 
siderable local reputation, was a native of 
Alcaniz, and lived at the end of the sixteenth 
century. No circumstance worth recording 
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is stated of him except that he embraced the 
military professton, and that, according to Ig- 
nacio de Asso, he was an elegant Latin poet. 
He most not be confounded with Domingo 
Andres, the lieutenant of Alcaniz, who died 
in 1592, as it appears from one of his poems 
that he was livmg in 1594. His works are 
— 1. " Anthropolytroseos Lib. VIL" This 
is a poem on the redemption of mankind. 
2. "Dos Elegios sobre el Nacimiento 7 
Muerte de Cristo" ("Two Elegies on the 
Birth and Death of Christ"). 3. " De Petro 
Archi-Apostolo, Liber onus" ("Of Peter 
the Arch- Apostle"). 4. "De Jaoobo et 
Joanne Cebedeis Fratribos, Liber unns" 
(" Of James and John," &c.). 5. " De no- 
rissimo Judicio, Liber nnus " (" Of the 
latest Judgment," &c). 6. " Poedlistichon, sive 
variorum Libri V." (" Five Books of various 
Poems") From these L de Asso selected 
several, which he inserted in his work 
" Clarorum Aragonensinm Monumenta " 
("Monuments of celebrated Aragonese"), 
Amsterdam, 1786, p. 1 — 30. 8. A collection of 
Latin poems preserved in the Dominican con- 
vent of Alcaniz. (Blasco de Lannza, Hutoriets 
EccluiaaticcLs y Secuhres de Aragon, i. 529, 
530. ; N. Antonius, Bihliotheca Hitpana Nova, 
i. 827. ; Latassa, Biblioteca de lot Escritores 
ArammeMs, L 563.) J. W. J. 

ANDRE'S DE GU'SSEME, TOMAS. 
This writer is described as advocate of the 
reales conscgos, corregidor of the city of 
Arcos, assistente and justicia mayor of the 
city of Marchena in Andalusia, and a mem- 
ber of the royal academies of history and 
belles lettres of Seville. The time and place 
of his birth are not known, but his death 
appears to have taken place about the year 
1773. His works are — 1. " Diccionario 
Numismatico general, para la perfecta In- 
teligencia de las Medallas antiguas, sus 
Signoe, Notas e Inscripciones," &c. ("Ge- 
neral Numismatic Dictionary for the per- 
fect Understanding of ancient Medals, their 
Marks and Inscriptions"), 6 vols. Madrid, 
1773—1777, 4to. Notwithstanding Brunei 
calls this work " peu estime," it may claim the 
merit of being the earliest publication of its 
kind; the first effort to arrange in alpha- 
betical order all that relates to the suligect of 
numismatics. The author did not Uve to 
see more than the first volume published. 
The entire work was printed at the ex- 
pense of the Duke of Arcos: the editor in 
the prefiu^e to the second volume promises 
a seventh with a memoir of the author, but 
it does not appear that this promise was ever 
fulfilled. 2. " Desconfianzas criticas sobre 
algunos Monumentos de Antigiiedad que se 
suponen descubiertos en Granada" ("Critical 
Doubts on some Monuments of Antiquity 
alleged to have been discovered in Granada"). 
3. "Noticias pertenecientes a la Historia 
antigua y modema de la Villa de I^ora del 
Rio en Andalucia" (" Notices relating to the 
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ancient and modem History of the City of 
Lora del Rio in Andalusia"), printed in the 
first volume of the "Literary Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres of Seville." He 
read also before the academy a Amend eloge on 
Ferdinand VL, and geographical reflections 
on some unpublished antiquities of Bstica. 
(Sempere y Guarinos, Biblioteca EgpaHola de 
los meioree Eacritoree del Reynado de Car- 
he III. tit " Gusseme.") J. W. J. 

ANDRE'S, ISIDO^RO FRANCISCO, was 
bom at Saragossa in the year 1708. He was 
educated in the Cistercian monastery of 
Nuestra Seflora de Santa F6, two leagues 
from Saragossa, and afterwards joined the 
order. He was remarkable for his piety and 
learning, and much attached to the study of 
belles lettres and poetry. He was master of 
his congregation, preacher to the king, Philip 
v., synodal examiner of the dioceses of the 
archbishop ctf Toledo and the bishops of 
Albarracin and Solsona, theologian of the 
papal nuncio in Spain, and examiner of his 
apostolic tribunaL In 1761 the king nomi- 
nated him to the consistorial abbey of tho 
royal monastery of Nuestra Seftora de la 
Oliva at Saragossa, where he remained until 
his death, on the 22d of November, 1765. 
He preached a great deal, and many of his 
principal discourses were published between 
the years 1737 and 1757. He also wrote 
" Reprobacion de la Aprobaci^n. Defensfl 
critica y Expresion apologetica enque se 
demuestre el debido Uso del Titulo conque 
se nombran los Monges, venerando siempre 
elque practican los Mendicantes" ("Defence 
of the Use of the Title, Don, by the Monks," 
&c.), Saragossa* 1733, 4to. ; and several 
poetical pieces, which were never published, 
but are spoken of favourably by Latassa. 
(Latassa, Biblioteca nueva de he Eecritoree 
Aragmeseey v. 394 — 398.) J. W. J. 

ANDRE'S, JOHANN BONAVEN- 
TU'RA, an ex- Jesuit, was bom at Niiraberg 
in 1744. After tbe suppression of his order 
he continued to devote himself to the duties 
of instruction, and in 1785 was nominated to 
the professorship of sacred eloquence and of 
Greek and Latin literature in the university 
of Wiirzburg. He was made a member of the 
commission of education in 1793, ecclesiastical 
counsellor in 1795, and professor of Peda- 
gogik and Homiletik in 1803. He died on 
the 16th of May, 1822. His works are —1. 
" Chrestomathia Quintiliana" (" A Selection 
of Pieces from Quintilian "), Wiirzburg, 
1782, 8vo. In the following year he published 
a similar selection in German under the title 
" Quinctiliani Padago^ik und Didaktik." 2. 
" The Praedium Rusticum of Vani^re, with 
a German translation," 2 vols. Wiirzburg, 
1788, 8vo. 3. " The Fables of Desbillons, 
with a German translation," Wurzburg, 1789, 
8vo. 4. " Vanierii Carmina minora selecta") 
("Select minor Poems of Vani^re") Wiirz- 
burg, 1791, 8vo. 5. " Archiv fur Kirchcn- 
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tmd Schnlwesen,** also entitled *' Neaer Ma- 
guin fur Kirchen, &c" Q* Church and 
School Magazine"), Wiirzburg, 1803-1805, 
Svo. 6. ** Abhandlungen uber verschiedene 
Gegenstande der Homiletik und Pastoral" 
(*' Treatises on Tarious Subjects relating to 
Preaching and Pastoral Duties'*), 2 parts, 
Wiinburg, 1794, 8vo. 7. " Magazin von der 
Welt- und Menschenkenntniss des Predigers " 
(** Magazine of the Knowledge of Men and 
Things necessary in a Preacher"), Wiirz- 
burg, 1788, 8to. 8. ** Ma^in fur Pre- 
diger" ("Preachers* Magazine"), 4 toIs. 
Wurzburg,1789— 1793,8vo. 9. " Chronik des 
Kurfiirstenthums und Orossherzogthums 
Wiirzburg" (" Chronicle of the Electorate 
and Grand Duchy of Wiiraburg"), by An- 
dres and J. A. Oegg, Wiirzburg, 1806 — 1811, 
4to. 10. ** Chronik yon Franconia " (« Chro- 
nicle of Franconia"), Wiirzburg, 1807—1808, 
4to. 11. ** Sammlung aller jener landes- 
herrlichen Verordnnngen und Generalien, 
welche fiir das Elementanresen im Grossher- 
zogthum Wiirzburg vom Jahre, 1 774, bis zu 
Ende des Jahres 1809 ergangen sind end 
noch bestehen " (" A Collection of all the 
Government Orders and Edicts relating to 
elementary Education in the Grand Duchy 
of Wiirzburg, issued from the year 1774 to 
the end of 1809"), Wiirzburg, 1810, 8vo. 
He also edited the ** Wiirzburg Literary 
Gazette," from the year 1786, and was a 
contributor to several other journals. (^Bio- 
graphie d€» Hcmmcs vivants; Kayser, BUcher- 
Lexicon.) J.W.J. 

ANDRE'S, JOSEF, a Jesuit, was bom at 
Ariza in the kingdom of Aragon. He was a 
successful teacher of the humanities, philo- 
sophy and theology. He was also synodal 
examiner of the archiepiscopal see of Sara- 
gossa, calificador of the Holy Inquisition of 
Aragon, and rector of various colleges. He 
died towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. His works are — 1. " Nueva Ma- 
raviUa de la Gracia en la santa y penitente 
Vida de la V. Virgen y humilde Hermana 
Sor. Maria Josefa de Jesus," &c. (** The Life 
of the venerable Virgin, Maria Jose& de 
Jesus"), Saragossa, 1676, 4to. 2. ** Decor 
Carmeli sive incliti Ordinis Carmelitani Prs- 
rogativffi in Synopsin redactae" ("Synopsis 
of the Prerogatives of the Carmelite Order"), 
Saragossa, 1668, 8vo. 3. " R. P. D. Antonii 
Dians, Panormitani, practicfB Resolutiones 
morales" ("Practical moral Resolutions of 
A. Diana, of Palermo," &c.), Antwerp, 1675, 
8vo. (N. Antonius, Bibliotheca Hispana 
Aiwa; Latassa, BiUioteca de ha Eacritores 
Aragoneees, iii. 546.) J. W. J. 

ANDRE'S, JUAN, was bom at Planes, a 
city of Valencia, on the 15th of February, 
1740, and was the eldest of eleven sons. His 
family was noble. He studied the humani- 
ties in the college at Valencia for the nobility 
under the direction of the Jesuits. He entered 
the society on the 24 th of December, 1754, 
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in Tarragona, where he passed his novitiate. 
He then proceeded to the college of Gerona, 
in order to pursue the study of philosophy 
under the Jesuit Jose Bosch, and thence to 
the college of St Paul at Valencia for theo- 
logy, in which place he employed his lei- 
sure in perfecting himself in the Greek, He- 
brew, Italian, and French languages. He 
was appointed to the professorship of rhetoric 
and poetry in the university of Gandia, in 
which post his labours proved eminently suc-^ 
cessful. 

In 1767 the Jesuits were expelled from 
Spun. Andres, although not bound by any 
vows, determined not to abandon the order, 
and having become a wanderer with the rest, 
was removed with his companions, first to 
Ajaccio, and afterwards to San Bonifazio, in 
the island of Corsica, where they suffered 
great privations. On the recommendation of 
Tomas Serrano they established in this ob- 
scure place an academy, which met f^quently 
for the purpose of hearing and examining 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew orations, com- 
posed by the young Jesuits upon subjects 
previously given them, the best being re- 
warded with prizes in books; this honour 
was frequently carried off by Andres. 

At the end of fourteen months they were 
transferred to Ferrara, where they continued 
their academy on an enlarged scale. Andres 
was appointed to teach philosophy. In 1773 
he made profession of the four vows. In the 
same year he drew up and printed a treatise, 
which he called " Prospectus Philosophic 
universsB Dispntationi propositse in Templo 
Ferrariensi." This work was considered the 
most perfect of its kind for variety of theses, 
arrangement, and perspicuity. The praises 
bestowed upon it attracted the attention of 
the Marquis Bianchi of Mantua, who pro- 
ceeded to Ferrara, and obtained permission 
from the provincial to carry the author to his 
palace as preceptor to his son. He likewise 
obtained for him the continuance of his pen- 
sion ttom the kbg of Spain, which would 
otherwise have been forfeited on his quitting 
the papal states. 

In the course of his varied pursuits, An- 
dres was led to observe the want of a general 
history of science and literature; and not- 
withstanding his numerous literary occupa- 
tions, he determined upon the preparation of 
such a work. With this object, he applied 
himself diligently to the study of the English 
and German languages, visited the principal 
libraries of Italy and Germany, examined a 
vast number of the works of authors of all 
nations, aiM endeavoured particularly to re- 
move the thick clouds which hung over Arabic 
literature. After much thought, he published 
in the year 1781 a prospectus of his work, 
which excited universal admiration and 
surprise. His correspondence was courted 
by the leamed of all nations. The king of 
Spain, Charles IIL, when informed of his 
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great learning, and of the irork upon which 
he was enga^d, conferred upon him a pen- 
sion for his better maintenance. On the ap- 
pearance of the first volume in 1786, the 
lung ordered that literary history should be 
taught from it in the Reales Estndios of 
S. &idro : it was likewise adopted in the 
university of Valencia. Charles IV. of Spain 
granted him another pension ; the emperor of 
Germany, Joseph I L, showed the high opinicm 
he entertained of him by visiting him on his 
way through Mantua, and he received dis- 
tinguished notice from the Grand Duke and 
Duchess Leopold and Maria Louisa ; also 
from the Archduke Ferdinand, governor of 
Milan, and his wife Maria Beatrice, princess 
of Modena, the latter of whom, in 1791, as- 
signed him a fourth pension. 

The siege of Mantua in 1796 by the 
French compelled Andres to quit that city. 
He retired to Colomo, where he employed 
himself in instructing the young nobles who 
had taken refuge there. On the estabUsh- 
ment of peace in 1799, the emperor, Francis 
L, anxious to counteract the influence which 
the doctrines of the synod of Pistoia 
(anathematised by Pope Pius VL in the 
bull ** Authorem Fidei ") might have exer- 
cised in the university of Pavia, appointed 
Andres director. In 1800 he went to Venice 
to congratulate Pius VIL on his promotion 
to the pontificate, and during his absence 
Pavia was again occupied by Napoleon, who 
conferred on the professors of the universi^ 
the titles of members of the National Insti- 
tute and academicians of La Crusca. An- 
dres, however, would not accept either of 
these distinctions, but abandoning his pro- 
perty at Pavia retired to Parma, where he 
was treated with much distinction by the 
duke, who employed him in many missions 
to the pope, appointed him superintendent of 
education in fajs states, and made him his 
principal librarian. 

In 1804, at the request of the king, the 
society of Jesus was re-established in Na- 
ples by a brief of the pope, dated July 30. 
of that year ; and Andres hastened to r^oin 
them, resigning at the same time the pen- 
sions granted to him by Charles III. and IV., 
and the Archduchess Maria Beatrice ; he was 
appointed by the order to preach dail^ to 
those who were confined in the prisons 
of Naples. In January, 1805, the king 
having heard that he was in the city, sent for 
him, and appointed him vocal of the supreme 
junta of royal revision or censorship *, m the 
May following, member of the junta of the 
royal library, and director of the royal 
seminary for the nobility. When Joseph 
Bonaparte became king, he dismissed the 
junta of the royal library, and on the 24th of 
April, 1806, appointed Andres prefect, placing 
the sole management of the library in his 
hands. The society was again dissolved im- 
mediately afterwards, an order being issued 
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on the 3d of July, that all the Nei^wUtan 
Jesuits should remain in their houses, and 
assume the dress of the secular deigy, and 
that all foreign Jesuits should quit the king- 
dom in three days, with the exception of 
Andres, who was to remain in possession of 
his post as prefect of the library. This ex- 
ception was made, it appears, at the earnest 
request of the literati of Naples; but Andres 
was induced to avail himself of it only by 
the command of his provincial Pignalelb. 
Joseph having re-established the Academia 
Ercolanese on the 19th of March, 1807, 
named twenty members, at the head of whom 
he placed Andres. Murat, Joseph's succes- 
sor, on the 13th of November, 1808, appointed 
him a member of the statistical commission, 
and president of the section of literature and 
education. On the 21 st of March, 1809, he 
confirmed him in his office of prefect of the 
royal library, with the salary of one hun- 
dred ducats per month. On the 15th of 
January, 1813, he named him voctU of the 
junta for the inspection of special esta- 
blishments for public instruction, and on the 
13th of February following perpetual se- 
cretary of the Academia Ercolanese de 
Archeologia. This latter post, and that of 
prefect of the library, were continued to him 
by Ferdinand on his re-accession to the throne, 
from whom, and the several members of the 
royal £unily, he likewise received great 
marks of distinction. He commenced the acts 
of the academy by an admirable exposition 
of a geographical chart of the middle ages, 
and contributed various other learned papers. 
In the midst of his useful labours, cataracts 
formed in his eyes. In September, 1815, an 
attempt was made to remove them, but total 
blindness followed. Notwithstanding this 
privation, he still continued his studies, and 
m October, 1816, went to Rome, and placed 
in the hands of the Queen of Spain his life of 
her brother, Philip, duke of Parma. He 
died on the 12th of January, 1817. 

Andres was amiable in his disposition ; 
mild in argument ; anxious only for the truth ; 
remarkable for piety, gentleness, and the sim- 
plicity of his character. His works show his 
varied acquirements and his inde&dgable 
activity. 

His principal works are — 1. "Prospectus 
Philosophiie Universs " (" A Prospectus of 
Universal Philosophy"), Ferrara, 1773, 4to. 
2. " Problema ab Academia Mantuana pror 
positum ad An. 1774, Dissertatio " (" Problem 
proposed by the Academy of Mantua for the 
Year 1774 "), Mantua, 1775, 4to. This was 
a problem in hydrauUcs, and the first ma- 
thematicians in Europe occupied themselves 
in the solution of it. The prize was a4]udged 
to Fontana ; but the dissertation of Andres 
was judged worthy the accessit, and was 
ordered to be printed at the expense of the 
academy. 3. " Saggio della Filosofia del 
Galileo " (" Essay on the Philosophy of Gali* 
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leo**), Mantua, 1776, 4to. In this minate 
and learned examination of the opinions of 
Galileo, Andres (according to Tiraboschi) 
leaves nothing to be desired. 4. ** Lettera 
al Marchese 6. F. M. Casali Bentivoglio 
sopra una Demostrazione del Galilei ** (** A 
Letter defending a Demonstration of Galileo, 
on the Descent of heavy Bodies*'), Ferrara, 
1779, 4to. This letter forms a sort of ap- 
pendix to the examination of the philosophy 
of Galileo. 5. " Lettera al Comendatore Gae- 
tano Vaienti Gonzaga sopra una pretesa Ca- 
gione del Corrompimento del Gusto Italiano 
nel Secolo XV IL" ("On a pretended Cause 
of the Corruption of the Italian Taste in the 
17th Century"), Oemona, 1776, 8vo. The 
Spanish translation of this letter by Xavier 
BorruU, printed at Madrid in 1780, in 8vo., 
was the first work by a Jesuit that had been 
printed in Spain since the expulsion of that 
body. The object of this letter is to defend 
the Spaniards against the charge of being 
the cormptors of taste in Italy, brought 
a^nst them by Tiraboschi and Bettinelli. 
Tirabo6chi*s reply will be found in a note to 
p. 39. of vol. ii. of his " History of Italian 
Literature," Milan, 1822. In this contest 
many Italians gave the preference of style to 
Andres. 6. "Lettera al Conte A. Muraribra 
sopra il Rovescio di un Medaglione del Museo 
Bianchini non inteso del Marchese Maffei " 
(" Letter on the Reverse of a Medal in the 
Bianchini Museum [struck in honour of Ca- 
racalla], not understood by Mafifei "), Man- 
tua, 1778, 8vo. ; translated into Spanish by 
Bomill, and printed at Madrid in 1782, in 
8vo. 7. " Dissertazione sopra la Cagione 
della Scarzezza de* Progressi delle Scienze 
in questo Tempo " (" Gn the Cause of the slow 
Progress of Science at the present Time "), 
Ferrara, 1779, 4to. ; translated into Spanish 
by C. Andres, the author's brother, and 
printed at Madrid, in 1783, in 8vo. 8. " Car- 
tas sobre la Musica de los Arabes a J. B. 
Toderini" ("Letters on the Music of the 
Arabs, addressed to J. B. Toderini "), by 
-whom they were inserted in his works on 
" Turkish Literature," part i. p. 249. Venice, 
1787, 8vo. 9. " Cartas familiares a su Her- 
mano D. Carlos, dandole Noticia de sus Viages 
Literarios por Italia," &c ("Familiar Letters 
to his Brother Charles, giving him an Ac- 
count of his Literary Travels in Italy "), 5 
vols. Madrid, 179 1 — 1 793. 8vo. ; translated into 
German by E. A. Schmid, Weimar, 1792, 
Svc, and into French by Mercier de S. Leger, 
but not printed. 10. " Lettera sopra TOri- 
gine e la Vicende dell' Arte d'insegnar a 
parlare ai Sordi-muti" ("Letter on the Origin 
and Changes in the Art of teaching the Deaf 
and Dumb to speak"), Vienna, 1793, 4to. ; 
translated into Spanish by C. Andres, Ma- 
drid, 1794, 8vo. 11. "Carta a D. Carlos 
Andres sobre la Literatura de Viena" ("Let- 
ter on the Literature of Vienna"), Madrid, 
1794, 8vo. ; translated into Italian, with ad- 
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ditions, by L. Brera, Vienna, 1795, 8vo., and 
into German by J. Richter, Vienna, 1795, 
8vo. 12. " Catalogo de' Codici MSS. di 
Casa Capilupi di Mantova " (" Catalogue of 
the Manuscripts of the Capilupi Library of 
Mantua"), Mantua, 1797, 8vo. ; translated 
into Spanish by C. Andres, Valencia, 1799, 
8vo. 13. " Cartas a su Hermano D. Carlos, 
en que se comunica varias Noticias Literarias" 
(" Letters to his Brother, in which are com- 
municated many Literary Notices "), Valencia, 
1802, 8vo. These letters (five in number) 
contain notices of many of the most dis- r 
tinguished men of the time. Translated into 
German by N. Schmid, Weimar, 1802, 8vo. 
14. " Lettera a G. Morelli sopra alcuni Codici 
della Biblioteca Capitulari de Novarra e di 
Vercelli " (" Letter on some Manuscripts of 
the Libraries of Novarra and Vercelli"), 
Parma, 1802, 8vo. 15. "Carta sobre el 
Estado presente de U Literatura Espaftola i 
Octavio Ponzoni" ("Letter on the present 
State of Spanish Literature "), inserted in the 
"Ape di Firenze" (1804, No. 10.) p. 514. 
16. "Antonii Augustini Archiep. Tarraco- 
nensis Epistolie Latinie et Italicce nunc pri- 
mum edit€e"("The Latin [11^2] and Italian 
[57] Epistles of A. Augustinus, Archbishop 
of Tarracona, published for the first Time "). 
To these Andres added a learned preface of 
167 pages. 17. " Anecdota Gneca et Latina 
ex Codicibus BibliothecsB RegisB Napolitanse 
deprompta," voL L (" Greek and Latin 
Anecdota, from Manuscripts of th? Royal 
Library of Naples "), Naples, 1816, 4to. The 
introduction contains a history of the library. 
18. " De' Commentari a Eustazio sopra Ho- 
mero, e de* Traduttori di essi" ("Of the 
Commentaries of Eustathius on Homer, and 
the Translators of them"), fol. 19. " lUus- 
trazione di una Carta Geografica del 1455 " 
("Illustrations of a Geographical Chart of 
1455 "), printed at Naples about 1815, in 
8vo. 20. "Dell' Origine, de' Progressi, e 
dello State aUuale d'ogni Letteratura" (" Of 
the Origin, Progress, and present State of 
every Class of Literature "), 7 vols. Parma, 
1 782 — 1 799, 4to. An eighth and ninth vols, 
were subsequently added to the ori^nal work. 
A second edition was printed at Parma, 1 788 
— 1822, 8 vols. 4to. : again at Venice, 1783— 
1800, 22 vols. 8vo. : again at Prato in the 
same size: at Rome, 1797 and 1800—1817, 
9 vols. 4to. : and at Pistoja, 1821, 28 vols. 
Svo. It was translated into Spanish by C. 
Andres, in 10 vols. Madrid, 1784 — 1806, 
4to.; into German, 1796; and into French by 
Ortolani, 1805. Of the French version only 
the first vol. appeared. 

Admirable as this work must be acknow- 
ledged to be, it has sometimes been spoken 
of in terms of extravagant praise. The best 
estimate will be found in the criticisms of 
Sismondi and Hallam, in his " Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe" (vol i pre? 
tL). Sismondi, " De hi Litteratare du Mid'= 
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de I'Europe " (torn. i. p. 12.), observes ** The 
author has sketched the history of all human 
sciences in every language, and in all parts 
of the world ; and with wonderful erudition 
has traced, in a philosophical manner, the 
progress of the human mind. But as he has 
not given any examples, and has not analysed 
the peculiar tastes of each nation, and as his 
rapid judgments do not always contain the 
grounds of his decision, he has not succeeded 
in giving a clear idea of the writers and 
works of which he has collected the names, 
nor does he enable his readers to form their 
own opinions." 

His unpublished works are — 1. " An Ac- 
count, in Latin, of the Inconveniences en- 
dured by the Jesuits on their Joumey^ from 
Spain to Corsica." 2. ** A Dissertation on 
two Inscriptions in the Temple of Isis, in 
Pompeii.*' 3. A Dissertation on the Wor- 
ship of the Goddess Isis." 4. ** An historical 
Dissertation on the Discovery of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii." 5. " Memoir on a Latm 
Inscription, published in the introductory 
Dissertation to the Explanation of the Papyri 
of Herculaneum." 6. " Illustration of an 
Inscription on a Bust of Caius Norbanus." 
7. "Historical Notices pertaining to Meli- 
seni." 8. " Notices of the Monastery of S. 
Nicolas di Casole in the Neighbourhood of 
Otranto." 9. "Dissertation on the Insalu- 
brity of the Air of Baia, and the Cause." 10. 
" On the Use of the Greek Language in the 
Kingdom of Naples." 11. " Notices of two 
Greek Poems of Giovanni Otranto and Gior- 
gio di Gallipoli of the Thirteenth Century, in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence." 12. 
" On the Advantages to be derived from the 
Titles of Manuscripts." 13. " Utility of the 
Study of Manuscripts." 14. " Treatise on 
the Figtire of the Earth." 15. "Discourse 
on the Pontifical Authority." 16. "Com- 
pendium of the Life of the Duke of Parma." 
17. " El Juliano," a tragedy, which is lost. 
A complete list of his works will be found in 
Fuster. (Tipaldo, Biografia degli Italiani 
iUustri del Secdo XVII 1. iv. 262.; Sempere 
y Guarinos, Ensayo de una Biblioteca Es' 
panola de Ion mejorea Escritores del Revnado de 
Carlos IIL; Fuster, Biblioteca Valencianaj 
ii. 392^03. ; Ix)mbardi, Storia delta Lette- 
ratura Italiana nel Secolo XVIII. iii. 142.) 

J.W.J. 
ANDRE'S, JUAN. [Andreas, Joannes.] 
ANDRE'S, MAESTRO, a Spanish sculp- 
tor of the fifteenth century. He executed, 
together with Afaestro Nicolas in the year 
1495, the stalls of the choir of the monastery 
of Santa Maria de Naxera : they are elabo- 
rately worked in the Gothic style. For the 
abbot's stall Maestro Andres was paid 24,000 
maravedis, rather more than 13/. English, a 
large amount if we compare it with the sums 
paid to many eminent Italian and German 
artists about the same period. (Bermadez, 
Diccionario Historico, ^c.) R. N. W. 
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ANDRE'S DE SAN NICOLAS, an 
Augustine monk of Tunja in Peru, lived in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
was rector of the college at Alcala in Spain, 
provincial-general of New Granada in South 
America, and chronographer of his order. 
He wrote — 1. " Passerculi solitarii Planctus 
sive Peccatoris ad Dominum Conversio" 
("Complaint of a solitary little Sparrow," 
&c.), Rome, 1654, 8vo. 2. " Proventus 
Messis Dominicse Patrum Excalceatorum B. 
Augustini Congregationis HispanisB " (" In- 
crease of the spiritual Harvest of the Bare- 
footed Fathers of the Congregation of Saint 
Augustine "), Rome, 1656, 4to. 3. " Historia 
general de los Religiosos Descalzos del Orden 
de Eremitafios de San Augustin " (" General 
History of the Barefooted Religious of the 
Order of Hermits of St. Augustin"), Madrid, 
1664, fol. 4. " Designios del Indice mas 
dichoso sobre la Regla de San Augustin" 
(" Object of the Interpretation of the Rule 
of Saint Augustin "), Rome, 1656, Svo. 5. 
" Tesoro de Palermo. Vida de Santa Rosalea" 
(" Treasure of Palermo. Life of Swnt Ro- 
salea"), Madrid, 1655, l6mo. 6. " Imagen 
de nuestra Sefiora de Capacavana, Portento 
del Nuevo Mundo " (" History of our Lady 
of Capacavana, the Wonder of the New 
World"), Madrid, 1663, 4to.; another edition 
was published at Madrid in 1665. (N. An- 
tonius, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova; Audif- 
fredus, Bibliotheca Casanatensis Catalomts ; 
Ossinger, Bibliotheca Augustiniana.^ J. W. J. 

ANDRES DE UZTARROZ, GERC- 
NIMO, was bom at Saragossa about the 
commencement of the seventeenth century 
where he prosecuted his studies and took his 
degree of doctor in theology. He afterwards 
joined the order of Saint Benedict in the 
royal claustral monastery of San Juan de la 
Peiia, where, among other charges, he held 
that of prior de Estella, a dignity of his mo- 
nastery. Baltazar Gracian in his treatise 
" De hi Agudeza " ("Of Acuteness"). &c., 
vol. ii. p. 294. of his works, says that Andres 
was celebrated as a theologian and orator, 
and that he excelled as much in polite learn- 
ing as in piety and devotion. The exact 
time of his death is not known, but is sup- 
posed to have been about 1658. His works 
are — 1. " Jardin espiritual de divinos Flores 
de Virtud y Devocion " (" Spiritual Garden 
of divine Flowers of Virtue "). 2. " Idea 
de bien morir para merecer la Gloria*' 
(" An Example, or Instruction how to die 
well," &c.). 3. " Indias Virginales de Maria 
Santissima," &c. (" Virgin Indies of the 
most Holy Maria "). 4. " Fucnte augusta ad- 
mirable y soberana" ("August Fountain," 
&c.). 5. " Discurso del Alma, y Alivio de 
SOS Potencias" ("Discourse of the Soul," 
&c.). 6. " Triaca singular y Antidoto salu- 
dable contra el venenoso Vicio de la So- 
bervia" ("Antidote against the Vice of 
Pride," &c.). 7. " Aliflo vistoso agradable y 
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apacible de la Cerca y Paredes del Jardin 
espiritual " (" Agreeable Ornament of the 
Enclosure and Walls of the Spiritual Gar- 
den"). 8. ** Final y Conclusion delJardin 
espiritual" ("Conclusion of the Spiritual 
Garden "> 9. " Norte de Prelados, Desen- 
gano de los que gobieman,** &c. ("North 
Star of Prehites," &c.). The authorship of 
the last work is doubtful None of the above 
have been printed, but were preserved in ma- 
nuscript in the library of the royal monastery 
de Santa Engracia of Sar^gossa. (Latassa, 
Biblioteca de los Escritores Aragoneses, ilL 
265.) J. W. J. 

ANDRE'S DE UZTARROZ, JUAN 
FRANCISCO, brother of Geronimo Andres 
de Uztarroz, a distinguished chronicler, 
was bom at Saragossa about the year 1606. 
He studied the humanities, philosophy, and 
canon and civil law, in the university of 
his native city, and took his degree of 
doctor in laws in 1688. His application 
was very great, and his acquirements ex- 
tremely varied. He is described as a dis- 
tinguished humanist, philosopher, historian, 
antiquarian, poet, jurist, and as well versed in 
every species of learning ; but his attention 
was particularly directed towards subjects of 
historical and antiquarian research, in the 
pursuit of which he was almost constantly en- 
gaged in examining the contents of the prin- 
cipal libraries in the kingdom. Among the 
many literary men who assisted him in his re- 
searches was Francisco Ximenes de Urrea, 
the chronicler of the kingdom of Aragon. 
Appreciating his great learning and habits of 
patient research, Ximenes de Urrea proposed 
to the Corted held by Philip IV. at Saragossa 
in 1645 and 1646, that Andres should be 
appointed his successor in the office of 
chronicler. This proposition was accompanied 
bv a memorial from Andres, setting forth 
his claims, and stating, amongst other things, 
that the deputies of the kingdom had directed 
him, in 1645, to revise the ceremonial of 
their consistory, in order that it might be 
arranged in the most exact form possible; 
which commission he had successfully per- 
formed in a comparatively short period. The 
reversion of the appointment was accordingly 
conferred upon him, and he was ordered 
forthwith to enter upon a continuation of the 
histories of the kingdom, to arrange the 
papers of the national archives, and make a 
general index of the whole. This arduous 
task he immediately commenced, and had 
made considerable progress in the classifica- 
tion of the hitherto conftised mass of docu- 
ments, when the death of Ximenes put him 
in possession of his office, into which he was 
sworn on the 9th of January, 1647. From 
this period until his death, which took place 
at Madrid on the 18th of August, 1653, he 
was constantly occupied in discharge of his 
public duties. Upon his suggestion and under 
his guidance a library was formed of writers 
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on Aragonese history. He likewise proposed 
that measures should be taken for replacing 
as far as possible papers and documents <J 
historical importance, which had from time 
to time been carried away ; and, with this 
object in view, he procured an order to visit 
all the libraries and collections in the king- 
dom for the purpose of making such extracts 
as he should think proper. In this way he 
procured valuable additions for the public 
coUection, and was proceeding in his task 
with unabated energy, when his labours were 
cut short by his premature death. 

His works, published and unpublished, are 
extremely numerous. Of the former class, 
those of the greatest interest are — 1. " Uni- 
versidad de Amor" (** University of Love"), 
Saragossa, 1664. 2. Descripcion de la Justa 
en Campo abierto que mantubo en el Coso de 
Zaragoza Don Raymundo Gomez de Men- 
doza " (" Description of the Joust in open 
Field, maintained by R. Gomez de Mendoza 
in the Lists of Saragossa"), Saragossa, 1638, 
4to. 3. " Antigiiedades de la Villa de Mal- 
len " (" Antiquities of the City of Mallen "), 
Saragossa, 1641. 4. "Historia de Santo Do- 
mingo de Val " (** History of Saint Domingo 
de Val "), Saragossa, 1643, 4to. 5. " Me- 
morial Historico-Genealogico de la Casa de 
Abarca de Bolea" (" Historical and Genealo- 
gical Memoirs of the House of A. de Bolea"), 
Saragossa, 1644, fol. 6. " Monumento de los 
santos Martyres Justo y Pastor en la Ciudad 
de Huesca " (" Monument of the Holy Mar- 
tyrs, Justo and Pastor, in the City of Huesca "), 
Huesca 1644, 8 vo. 7. ** Relacion del Jura- 
mento de los Fueros de Aragon" (" Account 
of the Oath of the Fueros [charters or pri- 
vileges] of Aragon"), Saragossa, 1645, 4to. 
8. " Discurso de las Medalias desconocidas 
Espafioles " (" Discourse on the unknown 
Spanish Medals"), Huesca, 1645, 4to. 9. 
" Memorial de la Descendencia y Meritos de 
la Casa de Fernandez de Heredia " (" Me- 
moir of the Descent and Merits of the House 
of F. de Heredia"), Saragossa, 1646, fol. 
10. " Vida de San Orencio, Obispo de Aux" 
(** Life of San Orencio, Bishop of Aux "), Sara- 
gossa, 1648, 4to. 11. " Segunda Parte de los 
Annales de la Corona y Reyno de Aragon " 
(" Second Part of the Annals of the Crown 
and Kingdom of Aragon "), Saragossa, 1663, 
foL 12. ** Progresos de La Historia en el 
Reyno de Aragon " (" Progress of History 
in the Kingdom of Aragon"), Saragossa, 
1680, fol. The second part of this work is 
preserved in manuscript in the Royal Library 
of Madrid. 13. ** Mausoleo a la Memoria del 
Doctor B. Andres de Uztarroz su Padre" 
(" Life of B. Andres de Uztarroz his Fa- 
ther"), Lerida, 1636, 8vo. 14. He published 
the " Illustration of the Coronations of the 
Kings of Aragon," written by G. de Blancas, 
Chronicler of Aragon, Saragossa, 1641, 4to. 
15. Blancas*s Account of the Mode of Pro 
cedure adopted by the Cortes of Aragon 
n u 2 
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with Notes by Andres, Saragossa, 1641, 4to. 
16. Form of holding the Cortes in Aragon, 
written by G. Martel, Chronicler of the 
Kingdom, published by Andres with Notes 
and an E'loge, Saragossa, 1641, 4to. A com- 
plete list of his works, about one hundred in 
number, with copious explanatory remarks, 
is given by Latassa. (N. Antonius, Bibliodieca 
Hispana Nova, i. 692. ; Latassa, Biblioteca de 
lo8 Escritores Aragoneseay iii. 161 — 185.) 

J. W. J. 
ANDRESSON,GUDMUND. [ANDREiE, 

GCDMUND.] 

ANDREW. It may be worth while to 
note that Christian names are very apt to 
pass into surnames, through the haste or 
ignorance of catalogue makers. Thus, in 
Dr. Hutton's catalogue we find that"Vir. CI. 
Andreas " gave an edition of Euclid, which 
was edited again by Whiston. The fact 
is, that Whiston edited Andrew Tacquet's 
" Geometry." A. De M. 

ANDREW ALEXANDROVICH. a Rus- 
sian prince, distinguished for meanness and 
servility in an age of meanness, was the 
second son of Alexander Nevsky, and was 
bom in 1255 at Vhidimir. In 1276, when 
his elder brother Dimitry, or Demetrius, suc- 
ceeded to the great princedom of Vladimir, 
Andrew repaired to the Golden Horde of the 
Tartars, and obtaining by artifice and flattery 
from the great khan, Mangu Timur, a letter 
of investment for the princ^om in possession 
of his brother, returned with a Tartar army 
to enforce it Demetrius fled to Novgorod, 
and the Tartars laid waste the whole country, 
after which they abandoned it to Andrew. 
This was in 1281, and in 1282 Andrew ap- 
plied a second time for their aid, his brother 
havmg reappeared immediately on their dis- 
appearance, and raised an army to support 
his claim. The country was again ravaiged ; 
but this time Demetrius, instead of tiding 
refuge in Novgorod, fled on his defbat to 
the Golden Horde itself, having learned that 
Mangu Timur, the supporter of Andrew, was 
dead. He obtained f]x>m Nogay, who was 
now all-powerful among the Tartars, a con- 
firmation of his own claim, and returned 
with it to his dominions, where Andrew re- 
ceived him with abject submission, and retired 
to his original insignificant fief of Gorodetz. 
Even from this Demetrius expelled him two 
years after, on hearing that he was still 
carrying on plots and intrigues ; and Andrew 
had not even the courage to defend himself. 
A third time, however, he succeeded by bribes, 
by servility, and by calumnies against the 
other princes, in gaining the support of the 
Tartars, deposed Demetrius, and on his 
brother's death in 1294 held the princedom 
without a competitor. The remaining ten 
years of his reign exhibit the same abject 
submission to the Tartars, coupled with some 
energy against the Swedes, whom he defeated 
in 1301 on the banks of the Neva, and drove 
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fVom Landskrona, a fortress which they had 
erected within a few miles of the site of the 
present St Petersburg. He died on the 27 th 
of July, 1304, the object of his subjects* 
deserved contempt The settlement of the 
succession after him gave rise to miseries 
and dissensions which justify Karamxin*s re- 
mark, that ** both his life and his death were 
a misfortune to Russia." (Article by Kraevsky 
in EntsiMlqpedechesky Lexikon, il 283 — 285.; 
Karamzin, latoriya Gosudarstva JRossiyskaao, 
iv. 169, &c.) T. W. 

ANDREW DE BILISTEIN. [Bin- 

STEIN.] 

' ANDREW of C^SAREA. [Andreas 

OF C^SAREA.] 

ANDREW of CRETE. [Andreas of 
Crete.] 

ANDREW or ANDRAS I., king of Hun- 
gary, was the cousin of St Stephen I., king 
of that country, who embraced Christianity 
in the- year 1000. St. Stephen having se- 
lected tor his heir his nephew Peter, the 
son of his sister Gisela and Otto, doge of 
Venice, a conspiracy was formed against his 
life in 1032 by some of the royal race of 
Arpad, who considered they had better claims 
to the crown. The conspiracy being dis- 
covered, Andrew and his brothers, Leventa 
and Bela, all of whom were concerned in it, 
were compelled to fly. Andrew took refuge ' 
first in Poland and Uien in Russia, where he 
gained the fiivour of the Prince Yaroslav, and 
married his daughter, Anastasia, one of whose 
sisters was the queen of Harold IV. of Norway, 
and another of Henry I. of France. Peter, after 
having been dethroned by the usurper Aba 
[Aba] recovered the kingdom only to dis- 
gust his sulgects again by his submission to 
the German emperor, Henry III., from whom 
he accepted Hungary as a fief. In 1046, 
fourteen years after their flight, Andrew and 
Leventa were invited back to Hungary to 
assert their claims. After sending messen- 
gers to ascertain that the party was sufll- 
ciently strong, the two brothers presented 
themselves at Aba-Ujvar, where they found 
a vast multitude assembled, and ready to give 
sapport, but on the condition that the Hun- 
garians should be allowed ** to live in the old 
way as pagans, to kill the bishops and the 
clergy, to destroy the churches, to throw oflP 
the Christian faith, and to worship idols." 
Leventa was himself a pagan ; Andrew, though 
sincere in the new belief, was unwilling to re- 
sign the career of ambition, and gave a reluc- 
tant consent to these proposals. " The people 
immediately began," says the old chronicler, 
John of Thurocz, "to give themselves up 
to devils, eat horseflesh, and commit all 
sorts of sins." Of four bishops who came 
out to meet Andrew and Leventa, on their 
entry into Pesth, three were cruelly mur- 
dered by the pagans ; the fourth, Benedict, 
succeeded in reaching the presence of An- 
drew, who saved him fi-om the violence of 
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his punners. The anfortanate Peter, who 
found it to no purpose to resist the national 
feeling, was driven back from his flight to 
Germany, beset in the town of Zamua, and 
after three days* desperate combat, taken pri- 
soner and blinded, soon after which he died. 
About the same time Leventa died, and An- 
drew, feeling firm on the throne, caused 
himself to 1^ crowned with Christian rites 
by Christian bishops, one of whom was Be- 
nedict. Shortly after he prohibited paganism 
under pain of death, and the Christians, who 
had probably been aroused to a sense of their 
danger, supported him so strongly that the 
pagans gave way without resistance. An- 
drew was alarmed at the invasion which 
might be expected from the side of Germany 
to revenge ^e death of Peter, and he sum- 
moned to his assistance his brother Bela, 
then in Poland, who was renowned for 
courage and militair skill. In his letter to 
him, he said, ** I, who was formerly a sharer 
in thy poverty and hardships, invite thee, 
dear brother, to come to me without delay, 
that we may be sharers together in joy. I 
have no heir, I have no brother beside thee ; 
be thou my heir, and succeed to my king- 
douL" On Bela*s arrival, Andrew divided 
his dominions into three portions, of which 
he reserved two to himself, with the title of 
king, and assigned the other to Bela, with 
the title of duke. 

The dread of attack firom Germany was 
not unfounded. In 1050 Bishop Gebhard of 
Ratisbon, in 1051 and the following year 
the emperor himself^ invaded Hungary, but 
was obliged to retreat without a battle on the 
first occasion, and laid ineffectual siege to 
Presburg on the second. A third attempt in 
a third year was still more disastrous, and 
the Germans, who at first had demanded an 
acknowledgment of vassalage and a yearly 
tribute from Hungary, were ghid to obtain 
the cession of some lands on the left bank of 
the Leitha, and conclude the war by an 
agreement for the marriage of the emperor's 
daughter Sophia, then a child, with Solomon, 
the son of Kin^ Andrew, a boy of three 
years old. The birth of this son had changed 
Andrew's relations to his brother Bela, who 
had looked forward to the succession, and 
who had rendered him great services in 
his contest with the Germans, and mainly 
contributed to its successful result Affairs 
seem however to have gone on smoothly for a 
few years, till, in 1057, Andrew assembled the 
states at Fejervar or Stuhlweissenburg, and 
required of them to do homage to his son as 
associated with him in the government, and 
to assure him the succession to the throne by 
a public coronation. At this ceremony Bela 
was present, and hearing the words in the 
Latin chant ^ Esto dominus fratrum tuoruro," 
inquired their meaning, and on learning 
that it was "Be lord over thjr brethren,^ 
burst forth in indignant expressions at being 
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considered a vassaL The suspicions of 
Andrew were aroused, and he adopted a 
stratagem to ascertain Bella's feelings. He 
invited his brother to visit him at the castle 
of Varkony, where, before his arrival, he 
caused to be laid on a table a crown and a 
naked sword, the former the emblem of 
royalty, the latter it appears of dukedom. 
He ordered two of his warriors who were 
present to be in readiness, and, in case his 
brother should take the crown, to cut him 
down with the sword. When Bela entered, 
the king affectionately addressed him, and 
said it was not selfishness, but care for the 
weal of the kingdom, which had induced him 
to urge the coronation of Solomon, which was 
necessary to gratify the pride of the Ger- 
mans, who would not allow their emperor's 
daughter to wed one of less rank than a 
kin^. **Bnt I know well," he added, **that 
of right the succession to the throne belongs 
to you. You have here ^our free choice ; 
if you will have the kmgdom take the 
crown, if the dukedom take the sword, and 
that which you leave my son shall have." 
The king bent eagerly forward to note the 
result, but Bela had been forewarned ; as he 
entered the apartment. Count Niklas, chief 
of the heralds, who had overheard the plot 
against him, had whispered in his ear, " If 
you wish to live, take the sword." He took 
the sword, and the oveijoyed king, says the 
chronicler, John of Thurocz, " bowed down 
before him even to his feet, which he had 
seldom or never done before, for he thought 
Bela had given the crown to Solomon with as 
much sincerity as Leventa had given it to 
himself." It turned out, however, that Bela 
had chosen the sword in more senses than 
one. Discord speedily arose between the 
brothers ; Bela retired to Poland, received 
assistance from his father-in-law Bolsslaw, 
the prince of that country, and returned to 
Hungary in 1060 at the head of a large army. 
Andrew, knowing himself unpopular, asked 
and obtained assistance from the Germans, 
but in a great battle Andrew was defeated, 
and Bela proclaimed king of Hungary in 
the field* By some it is said that Andrew 
perished in the battle ; by others, and by 
John of Thurocz among the number, that 
after his defeat he fled, but was soon cap- 
tured, and died in imprisonment. (Joannes 
de Thurocz, Chronica Hungaromm, in 
Schwandtner, Scriptorea JRerum Hungarica- 
rum, 4to. edit of 1766, i. 129—138, &c.; 
Fessler, Die Gexhichten der Ungern und 
ihrer Landsatsen, i. 424 — 436.; Katona, His- 
toria critica JRegum Himgaria Stirpis Arpa- 
diaruE, ii. 1 — 154.; Virag, Magyar Szdzadok, 
A. D. 884—1301, p. 107—114.) T. W. 

ANDREW II., kmg of Hungary, called 
Andrew of Jerusalem, from having taken 
part in a crusade to the Holy City, was the 
son of Bela the Third, and was bom in or 
about the year 1175. In 1186, when a boy 
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of eleven, he iras sent bj his father into Gal- 
licia as duke, at the request of the Gallicians, 
who had driven out their prince Vladimir ; 
but Andrew himself was soon forced to retire 
by the interference of Casimir, king of 
Poland, who saw with jealousy the establish- 
ment of an Hungarian prince in a Russian 
province. This early enjoyment of power 
appears to have ruined the character of 
Andrew, who, on the death of his father in 
1196, and the succession of his elder brother, 
Imre or Emeric, could not reconcile himself 
to a subordinate situation. By a successful 
rebellion he made himself master of Dalmatia 
and Croatia; and though in a second war he 
was deprived of these provinces and driven 
into Austria, the generosity of Emeric, who 
afterwards restored them, did not deter him 
from seizing an opportunity to commence 
a third. Emeric, attacked at disadvantage 
and surrounded hy superior forces, was not 
reduced to despair, but roused to magna^ 
nimity. He put off his armour, commanded 
his little army to remain where it was, and 
in a dress of peace, with a staff in his 
hand, advanced alone towards his brother's 
forces, who looked at him with amazement. 
The king said aloud, but in a deep voice, ' 
" Now, I shall see who will dare to stain his 
hand with royal blood." The soldiers gave 
way before hun ; and passing through them 
without resistance, with his own hand he 
arrested his brother as a rebel Every one 
was pardoned with the exception of Andrew, 
who was kept a captive in the castle of 
Kheene in Croatia, till the following year, 

1204, which was that of £meric*s death. On 
his deathbed, Emeric sent for Andrew ; for- 
gave him ; and, as a mark of his sincerity, 
appointed him the guardian of his infant son 
and successor, Ladislaus the Third. This 
generous confidence was misplaced : the con- 
duct of Andrew as regent was such that 
Constance of Aragon, the widow of Emeric, 
fled with her son to the court of Austria, in 
apprehension for his life. Leopold the Glori- 
ous espoused the cause of the infant, and 
Andrew invaded Austria to avenge the insult 
and recover the crown jewels which Con- 
stance had carried with her ; but just as the 
armies were about to join battle, news arrived 
that the infant king had died at Vienna. 
Peace was concluded, and Andrew ascended 
the throne without opposition. 

His reign, which commenced in the year 

1205, was soon unpopular. The insolence 
of his wife,<Jertrude of Meran, who filled the 
court with her German relations, excited 
general disgust, which was increased by 
her promises of wealth to the Landgrave of 
Thuringia, when, in 1212, his eldest son was 
betrothed to her daughter Elizabeth, then 
four years old, afterwards the famous saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary. In the following 
year, according to the chroniclers, the shame- 
less queen encouraged one of her brothers 
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to violate the person of a lady of her court, 
the beautiful wife of a palatine named Banco. 
The indignant husband joined the enemies 
of Gertrude, who conspired against her life, 
and on their applying to John, archbishop of 
Gran, received the famous equivocal answer, 
which conveys different meanings according 
to the position of the commas. ** Reginam 
occidere nolite timere bonum est ; si omnes 
consentiunt ego son contradico." A si- 
milar story is told respecting the murder of 
Edward IL of England. The nobles with 
Banco at their head burst into the palace and 
killed the queen with several of her cour- 
tiers and others. Leopold of Austria, who 
was then on a visit to her court, had some 
difficulty in escaping with his life. The 
king, who was at that time absent in Gallicia, 
on his return inquired into the transaction, 
and passed it over in silence, a circum- 
stance which confirms most strongly the story 
of Gertrude's guilt, which has been questioned 
by Palma and other recent historians. 

In 1215 Andrew married lolantha, the 
daughter of Peter de Courtenay, count of 
Auxerre, and in the following year, when the 
Latin conquerors of Constantinople deli- 
berated on the choice of an emperor to op- 
pose the arms of Theodore Lascaris, they 
determined on sending messengers to offer 
the crown either to the King of Hungary or 
his father-in-law. By the advice of the 
pope, Honorius III., Andrew declined the 
offer; but in the following year, in com- 
pliance with a vow which he had repeatedly 
made but as often avoided executing, he set 
out on a crusade to the Holy Land. At the 
port of Spalatro in Dalmatia he made his 
appearance at the end of August, 1217, at the 
&ead of ten thousand horsemen. He was 
there met by Leopold the Glorious of Au- 
stria, who joined him in the expedition, and 
they embarked in a fleet of transports which 
had been hired for the occasion at Venice, 
Ancona, and Zara. The Mohammedans were 
at this time unusually weak from the effect of 
internal dissensions, but Andrew seems to 
have been unable to take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded him. The only con- 
flict of importance in which he was engaged, 
an attack on a Mohammedan fortress on 
Mount Tabor, terminated in the defeat of 
the Christians, partly owing to the ineffectual 
support rendered him by the other crusaders. 
Disgusted at this circumstance, he took ad- 
vantage of the arrival of some unfavourable 
news from Hungary, and set out on his re- 
turn within a year after he had begun the 
expedition. The only result of this crusade 
to Hungary was the exhaustion of the wealth 
of the state, in particular by profuse grants of 
the king to the order of St, John of Jeru- 
salem. Andrew took his way home by land, 
and on his journey entered into an agree- 
ment with Theodore Lascaris, the Greek 
emperor, by which Maria, ^e daughter of 
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Theodore, was to be married to Andrew's 
eldest son, BeU, then a boy of tweWe years 
old, whom he had left in Hungary with the 
title of king daring his absence. 

The early possession of power had nearly 
as bad an effect on Bela as on his fother. He 
still retained the title of the yoong king, and 
he soon began to show a wish for some of its 
authority. It is scarcely known whether it 
was his appearance in open opposition to 
the old king at the head of the lesser no- 
bility, or merely the dread of such an event 
and the wish to conciliate, that led to the 
promulgation by Andrew in 1222 of the 
Golden Bull, the most important charter 
in Hungarian history, the foundation of the 
present constitution of Hungary, and of the 
privileges of its nobles. The nature of the 
thirty-first article of this document renders 
it one of the most remarkable ever issued by 
a king. It ordains that seven copies of the 
Golden Bull shall be preserved in places 
which it enumerates, the seventh in the 
custody of the palatine, the highest officer 
under the crown, '* that he, having this 
writing always before his eyes, shall neither 
himself deviate from it in all the aforesaid 
articles, nor suffer the king or his nobles or 
any one else to deviate ; that so the people may 
enjoy their liberty, and on that account be 
faithful to ourselves and our successors, and 
not refuse its proper rights to the crown. 
But if we or any of our successors ever at 
any time wish to act contrary to this our 
ordinance, then let our bishops and the other 
barons and nobles of our kingdom, all and 
sundry, present and to come, have the free 
power of resisting and contradicting us and 
our successors, as a perpetual privilege, 
without the reproach of any want of fidelity." 
This privilege of the Golden Bull was 
confirmed and sworn to by every Hun^rian 
king at the time of his coronation till the 
year 1687, when it was suppressed with the 
consent of the states, not, it was said, from 
any objection to its true signification, which 
did not by any means confer an unlimited 
right of rebellion, but firom the danger of its 
being perverted by ill-meaning men. The 
other clauses of the Golden Bull went 
chiefly to better the condition of the lesser 
nobles and the clergy, by limiting the au- 
thority of the higher ; and one of the pri- 
vileges granted them was, that freedom from 
taxation which was maintained unimpaired 
for six centuries, and only broken in upon 
by Count S?echenyi*s successful proposal to 
empower the proprietors of the suspension 
bridge now erecting at Pesth to demand a 
toll from the nobles for crossing it. The 
Golden Bull has often been compared with 
Magna Charta, to which it certainly bears 
much resemblance, while in the power as- 
signed to the palatine of controlling the ac- 
tions of the king, it also reminds one of the 
old constitution of Aragon, with the singular 
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authority of its justiza. One of the clauses in 
" Magna Charta " appears even to have sug- 
gested the thirty-first of the Golden Bull. It 
is that in which the king agrees, that if he 
offends against its provisions, the twenty-five 
barons appointed to watch over it " may, with 
the commonalty of the kingdom, distress and 
annoy us in every way they can, namely, 
by the seizure of our castles, lands, and 
possessions, and any other way they can, 
until the grievance is redressed to their satis- 
faction, saving harmless our own person and 
that of our queen and children ; and when it 
is redressed, they shall obey us as before " 
(intendent nobis sicut prius fecerunt). The 
two charters were granted within seven 
years of each other, the English in 1215, 
and the Hungarian in 1222, and both by 
weak and contemptible kings, each of whom 
had been distinguished for rebellion against 
a more popular brother. 

The history of Andrew offers a third 
point of resemblance to that of John, in the 
circumstance that under his reign the king- 
dom was subjected to an interdict The cause ^ 
of this was the favour shown by Andrew to 
large bodies of Jews and Mohammedans who 
had accompanied him on his return from the 
Holy Land, and to whom he entrusted the 
collection of the taxes, an office which they 
abused not only to the increase of their 
wealth, but it is said to the extension of their 
religion, which was thus introduced into 
Hungary as a consequence of the crusade. 
The church property was also alienated by 
inordinate grants under the royal seal, which 
Dionysius the palatine, the kmg's favourite, 
made use of without his master's knowledge, 
to such an extent, that at last a new seal was 
made by the king's order, with the singular 
inscription, "This seal is the true one, 
the others are false." To enforce repa- 
ration of these injuries, Robert, archbishop 
of Gran, by the authority of Pope Honorius 
III., issued the interdict at a council held by 
him and the other prelates of Hungary in 
December, 1232, in which, with great sa- 
gacity, he exempted from the operation of 
the punishment the single person of the king 
himself, the very individual whose conduct 
occasioned it Andrew soon yielded to the 
power of the church, and in 1233 issued a 
document, in which, by way of atonement 
for having tacitly permitted the Jews and 
Saracens to take Christian wives and con- 
cubines, he ordered that they should if 
found guilty of that crime, be despoiled of all 
their goods, and reduced to slavery to the 
Christians. 

The remaining events in Andrew's history 
are of less importance. In the year 1224, 
yielding to the suggestions of his queen, 
lolantha, who regarded with aversion the 
Princess Maria as the daughter of Las- 
caris, who had deprived the house of Cour- 
tenay of the throne of Constantinople, he 
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insisted on breaking off Maria's marriage 
with the young king Bela, and sending her 
back to her father, a dishonoured wife. Bela 
at first gave way to this absurd and revolting 
proposal, but soon retracted his consent, and 
a war broke out between father and son, 
which was at last ended by an apparent peace 
and a real rancour. In 1234 Andrew revived 
and confirmed the Golden Bull, which had 
fallen into a sort of oblivion within twelve 
years after its first issue, though finally des- 
tined, after all, to be the pride of the Hun- 
garians for centuries. In the same year, 
having lost his queen, lolantha, he took for a 
third wife, Beatrice, daughter of Aldrovand, 
marquis of Este. He died in September, 
1235, after a reign of thirty years, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Bela IV. (Palma, 
NotiUa lierum Hungaricarumy edit 3. of 1^85, 
i. 563 — 658 ; Thomas Archidiaconus, His- 
toria SaUmitana^ in Schwandtner, Scriptores 
lierum Hungaricarum, fol. edit, of 1748, iiL 
569. ; Paget, Hunoan/ and Transylvaniat i. 
398, &c. ; Magna Vharta in Blackstone, The 
Great Cfuirter, ^c. p. 22.) T. W. 

ANDREW III., king of Hungary, was 
the last of the line of Arpad, which governed 
that country for about four hundred years. 
Andrew was the son of Stephen, the posthu- 
mous son of King Andrew II. by his third 
wife Beatrice, daughter of Aldrovand of 
Este. Stephen havmg been compelled to 
leave Hungary for a conspiracy against his 
brother Bela, passed some time in Spain and 
Italy, and at Venice married Thomasina 
Morosini, a lady of noble birth and great 
powers of mind, by whom he had this son 
Andrew, who from the place of his birth is 
often called Andrew of Venice. The young 
prince was, after his father's death in 1270, 
taken to the Hungarian court during the 
reign of Ladislaus IV. ; but towards the close 
of the reign of Ladislaus, he, as well as that 
tyrant's brother Andrew, sought shelter 
abroad. When in 1290 the news of the 
violent death of Ladislaus by the hand of the 
Cumanians reached Andrew of Venice, who 
was then at the court of Albert duke of 
Austria, it was speedily followed by the news 
of the death of Andrew, Ladislaus's brother, 
who is said by the Polish historians to have 
been murdered in Poland by assassins em- 
ployed by Ladislaus. 

Andrew was, almost without opposition, 
acknowledged king of Hungary, and crowned 
by Lodomer, archbishop of Gran, on the 3d 
of August, 1290. He soon, however, found 
himself obliged to vindicate his right to the 
crown against two formidable assailants — 
the emperor and the pope. The Emperor 
Rudolph grounding his claim on homage paid 
to his predecessor, Frederick the Second, by 
Bela the Fourth of Hungary, presented that 
kingdom as a vacant fief to his son Albert of 
Austria, who invaded the kingdom, but was 
defeated by Andrew, and finaUy concluded a 
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peace *, some time after which, in 1296, Al- 
bert's daughter Agnes became the wife of An- 
drew and queen of Hungary. It is asserted 
by some historians, but apparently without 
sufficient foundation, that Albert had insisted 
upon this marriage as a condition of allowing 
Andrew to leave his court when he first 
received news of his succession to the throne 
of Hungary ; that Andrew's refusal to fulfil 
his engagement gave rise to the war ; and 
that afterwards, when the King of Hungary 
had gained the superiority, he took from 
choice the bride he had rqected when prof- 
fered with compulsion. When the claims of 
the Emperor of Germany were first brought 
forward, the then Pope Nicholas the Fourth 
had sent him a brief to warn him to desist, 
not on the grouna that Hungary was an in- 
dependent kingdom, but on the pretence that 
it was a fief of the popedom. Acting on this 
assumption, Nicholas made a donation of the 
kingdom to Charles Martel, son of Charles 
the Second, king of Naples, which was like- 
wise held as a fief of the holy see, and of 
Maria of Hungary, sister of Ladislaus the 
Fourth. Charles Martel was solemnly in- 
augurated at Naples by the papal legate, and 
Nicholas, in the beginning of the year 1291, 
sent an order to Lodomer, archbishop of 
Gran, to make public the right of the pope 
to dispose of the kingdom of Hungary and 
the way in which he had exerted that pri- 
vilege. The prelate, in spite of this admo- 
nition, supported the cause of Andrew, whom 
he had crowned. Charles Martel was de- 
feated with great slaughter at Agram, and 
shortly afterwards the death of Nicholas, who 
had no successor for two years, left Hun- 
gary in peace during that period. In 1294 
the newly elected Pope Celestine crowned 
Charles Martel with his own hand ; and in 
return the assembled bishops of Hungary, 
with the two archbishops at their head, 
solemnly declared the sentence of excommu- 
nication against all, without distinction, who 
should forsake their sworn obedience to An- 
drew, their legitimate king. This daring 
and unexpected resistance of the clergy oc- 
casioned the death of Charles Martel from 
disappointment and vexation, and induced 
the court of Rome to adopt more caution in 
its measures. Pope Boniface the Eighth even 
owned in one of his briefs the validity of the 
excommunication pronounced by the Hun- 
garian prelates. The laity, however, recog- 
nised the authority which the clergy had dis- 
owned. A number of the principal barons, 
who were discontented with the government 
of Andrew, assembled together in 1298, and 
sent envoys to Rome to acknowledge, that 
since the time of St. Stephen, the first Chris- 
tian king of Hungary, the kingdom had been 
subject to the papal see, and to request that, 
since by the death of Ladislaus IV. they 
were left without a legitimate king, the pope 
would nominate whom he might consider 
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best for the welfare of religion in general. 
Boniface had already arranged in the pre- 
ceding year, that, on the death of Charles II. 
of Naples, his second son Robert should suc- 
ceed to the crown, while Charles Robert or 
Carobert, then a mere boy, son of the deceased 
first-bom Charles Martel, should be compen- 
sated by the throne of Hungary. At this criti- 
cal penod, Andrew lost his firm and vigorous 
supporter Lodomer, archbishop of Gran, who 
died in 1298, and his successor Gregory proved 
to be a devoted adherent of the pope, who 
appointed him his nuncio. In the year 1299 
a diet was held at the field of Rakos, the first 
on that celebrated spot so conspicuous in 
later Hungarian history, at which Gregory 
ref\ised to appear, and had the audacity to 
appoint a council to be held at Veszprim 
during the same time, to which he summoned 
all the prelates, whom he required, under pain 
of his censure, to quit the national meeting at 
Rakos. The assembly were so indignant at 
his conduct, that Gregory thought it prudent 
to quit the kingdom ; and the cautious Boni- 
face received so strong a remonstrance, that 
apprehensive of a serious schism, he withdrew 
his countenance from Gregory, and never 
even confirmed him in the archbishopric of 
Gran. The faction of Carobert was however 
evidently making way; he landed in August 
1300 at Spalatro, and took up his residence at 
Agram, where he was joined by some of the 
Hungarian magnates. On the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1301, while both parties were preparing 
for the conflipt. King Andrew suddenly died. 
By some his death is attributed to vexation 
at the constant annoyance to which he was 
subjected from the unfounded claims of Ca- 
robert, by others to poison. The line of 
Arpad, which terminated in him, was, but 
not till after a severe contest with various 
competitors, replaced by the line of Anjou 
which commenced with Carobert 

Andrew is universally spoken of as an 
excellent prince, equally conspicuous for 
talent and moderation. His inclination to 
promote the welfare of the people was one 
of the chief causes that drew on him the op- 
position of the magnates. He was in the 
habit of taking advice from his mother 
Thomasina Morosini, who resided at his 
court with the title of "the elder queen." 
(Palma, Notitia lierum Hungaricarum, edit 3. 
i. 746 — 778. ; Fessler, Die Geschichten der 
Ungem und ihrer Xandaassen, ii. 696 — 737.) 

T. W. 

ANDREW, REV. JAMES, principal of 
the East India Company's military seminary 
at Addiscombe, LL. D. and F. R. S., was 
bom in the year 1774. He was a native of 
Scotland, and received his education at 
Aberdeen. When the East India Company 
determined upon educating the youths des- 
tined for their engineer and artillery service 
separately from the king's cadets, they made 
choice for this purpose of Dr. Andrew and a 
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private institution then kept by him. Soon 
afterwards they purchased Addiscombe 
House, and appointed Dr. Andrew head 
master or principal, and professor of mathe- 
matics. He continued to preside over the 
establishment with great success for about 
fifteen years, and retired from his duties 
about the year 1823. He died at Edinburgh 
June 13. 1833. His works are : 1. "Insti- 
tutes of Grammar, as applicable to the Eng- 
lish Language, or as introductory to the 
Study of other Languages. To which are 
added Chronological Tables." London, 1817, 
8vo. 2. " Key to Scripture Chronology made 
by comparing Sacred History with Pro- 
phecy, and rendering the Bible consistent 
with itself, Dlustrated with new Tables of 
Chronology and various Notes." London, 
1822, 8vo. 3. " Astronomical and Nautical 
Tables." 1810, 8vo. He is also said to be 
the author of — 4. ** A Hebrew Grammar and 
Dictionary." {GentiemaiCa Magazine for 
1833, p. 89.) J. W. J. 

ANDREW LEUCANDER. [Leucan- 

DER, AnDEEW.] 

ANDREW of NAPLES. [Andreas op 
Naples.] 

ANDREW, SAINT, one of the Twelve 
Apostles. His name is written in the New 
Testament, *Ay8p^a$ ; in the Vulgate, Andreas. 
He was the brother of the Apostle Peter, 
with whom he resided in one house either at 
Bethsaida on possibly at Capernaum (comp. 
John, L 44., with Mark, L 2 1 . 29.). His father 
was named Jonas, Peter and Andrew fol- 
lowed the occupation of fishermen on the 
lake of Galilee or Tiberias, on which a con- 
siderable fishery and traffic were carried on. 
When first mentioned in the New Testament, 
Andrew was with John the Baptist, whose 
disciple he had become, at Bethany (as the 
greater part of the oldest MSS. read, not 
Bethabara, as in the received text) in Peraea, 
or the country east of Jordan. Hearing John 
speak of Jesus as "the Lamb of G(^," he 
followed him in order to ascertain his resi- 
dence, and remained the rest of the dav with 
him. Andrew was accompanied in this visit 
to Jesus by another of the Baptist's disciples, 
conjectured to have been the evangelist John, 
who has recorded the transaction. After 
leaving Jesus, Andrew met his own brother 
Simon, who appears to have been also in the 
neighbourhood of Bethany. It is probable 
that he too had been attracted by the Baptist's 
mmistry, as well as Philip and Nathanael, 
who were from the same town or neighbour- 
hood. Andrew declared to Peter that he had 
found the Messiah in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, to whom he forthwith introduced 
him. After this Peter and Andrew returned 
to Galilee, and resumed their occupation as 
fishermen, in conjunction with the two sons 
of Zebedee, James and John, with whom 
they were in partnership. 

While thus engaged, they were called by 
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JeSQB to follow him. Peter, Andrew, James, 
and John were all called on the same day, 
and three of the four (Peter, James, and 
John) were distingoished hj the peculiar 
intimacy and confidence of Jesus. Andrew 
is the least noticed of them $ and except in 
the account of his appointment to the apos- 
tleship, or where he is included in the general 
mention of the Apostles, or enumerated in 
the list of them, he is scarcely mentioned 
again in the New Testament It is only on 
three other occasions that he is distinctly men- 
tioned: first, when Jesus fed five thousand 
men with five loaTcs and two fishes ; again 
when certain Greeks desired to see Jesus, 
just hefbre his crucifixion ; and the third time 
when with Peter, James, and John he in- 
quired about the time of the destruction of 
the temple and the signs which were to pre- 
cede it It is observable that these three slight 
notices occur in the gospel of Andrew's early 
friend and townsman, John ; and in the first 
instance, as well as in the account of his first 
interview with Jesus, John describes him as 
** Simon Peter's brother," as if he was chiefly 
known from his connexion with his more 
eminent relative. (Matt iv. 18 to 22. x. 2. ; 
Mark, i. 16 to 20. 29. iii. 18. xiii. 3. ; Luke, 
vi. 14. ; John, i. 28. 35 to 42. 44. vi. 8, 9. 
xii. 22.) 

This is all that we learn from the New Tes- 
tament respecting Andrew ; other particulars 
have been gathered from more remote and 
less trustworthy sources by Cave, Tille- 
mont, Fabricius, and others. According to 
Eusebius, there was a tradition that Andrew 
preached the gospel in Scythia ; and if we 
understand Eusebius to quote the words of 
Origen (which it is probable he does), the 
tradition, from its antiauity, is entitled to 
respect (Eusebius, Eccles, Hist iii. 1.) By 
Scythia we are here to understand the country 
on the coast of the Enxine, or Black Sea, 
north of the Danube. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
a little later than Eusebius. makes Andrew 
to have laboured in Epirus ; Jerom, contem- 
porary with Gregory, assigns Achaia to him 
as the scene of his labours. These appear 
to have been the earliest traditions, and they 
are by no means inconsistent with each other, 
and with the generally received account of 
his martyrdom at Patrse in Achaia, now 
Patras. Eucherius of Lyon, and Isidore of 
Seville, repeat the statement of his preach- 
ing in Scythia, and Isidore adds Achaia. 
The Greek writers of a subsequent date 
place Pontus, Bithynia, and Thrace, and the 
great city of Sebastopolis on the eastern 
coast of the Enxine, among the places where 
he preached the gospel ; and ascribe to him 
the foundation of the see of Byzantium, over 
which he is said to have ordained Stachys, 
who is mentioned by St Paul (Rom. xvi. 9.). 
A Greek MS., communicated by Dodwell to 
Cave, and printed at length by Cave in his 
** Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Uistoria lAte- 
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raria " (art " Dorotheus," ssculum iv. anD. 
303), gives these statements professedly on the 
authority of Dorotheus of Tyre, a reputed 
martyr of the reign of Julian the Apostate. 
The anonymous author of the MS. professes 
to have translated these extracts from the 
Latin of Dorotheus, in the consulship of 
Philoxenus and Photius (a.d. 525 or 526), 
on occasion of a dispute between the bishops 
of Rome (Pope John I.) and of Constantinople 
with respect to the antiquity of their respect- 
ive sees. Cave thinks the 8uppo|6ed translator 
forged the extracts ; but admitting this, they 
belong to the early part of the sixth century, 
and probably represent the then prevalent 
traditionary opinion of the Constantinopolitan 
Christians. Some writers extend the labours 
of Andrew to the country of the Sogdi and 
SacsB, especially the author of the Greek 
version (with additions) of Jerom's ** Cata- 
logs Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum." If this 
version, which is commonly ascribed to So- 
phronius, a contemporary of Jerom, were un- 
doubtedly genuine, the antiquity of the testi- 
mony would render it worthy of regard, but 
its genuineness is at least doubtful. The 
passage relating to St Andrew is quoted 
almost word for word by Oecumenius, a 
writer of uncertain date, but posterior to the 
year 800. The Menology of the Emperor 
Basil briefly records his labours in Bithynia, 
Pontus, Thrace, and Scythia, and in the city 
of Sebastopolis, and states that he was put to 
death at Patras. Nicephorus, patriarch of 
Constantinople (in the ninth century), in his 
**Chronography,"and Nicephorus Callistus in 
his " Ecclesiastical History " (ii. xxxix.) af- 
firm the foundation of the church at Byzan- 
tium and the appointment of the first bishop, 
Stachys, by St. Andrew ; and the latter, who 
lived in the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, adds Cappadocia and Galatia to the 
countries enumerated as the scene of his 
labours. The Russians have a tradition that 
he preached in their country. 

To arrange from scanty and doubtful tra- 
ditions or statements of such various dates, a 
narrative of the Apostle's labours after he 
left Judxea would be impossible. That he, as 
well as the other Apostles, did leave Judsea is 
probable from the silence of the Acts of the 
Apostles with respect to all of them (except St 
James the Less), after the holding of what is 
termed the first council at Jerusalem (Acts, 
XV.) about the middle of the first century ; 
and the general concurrence of the ecclesias- 
tical writers renders it probable that Andrew 
visited the shores of the Enxine, and from 
thence travelled into Greece. That he visited 
particular towns, as Hcraclea, Amastris, Si- 
nope, Amisus, Trapezus, Sebastopolis, and 
Byzantium (all which are mentioned) is pro- 
bable enough, but cannot be positively af- 
firmed without stronger evidence than we 
have. As to the particular incidents which 
ecclesiastical writers have recorded, they are 
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of too late a date to "be worthy of reliasce. 
All that can be said of them is that they may 
be true, but we camiot know that they are. 
Stories such as those given by the pseudo- 
Abdias [ Abdias] in his ** Historia Certaminis 
ApostoUci," may be r^ected. 

The Greek Menology of the Emperor Basil 
gives an account of the martyrdom of St 
Andrew under the SOth November ; and an 
account of his martyrdom, professedly written 
by his disciples, the presbyters and deacons 
of the churches of Achaia, is given in Surius's 
work, "De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis," under 
the same date. It is given with the Greek 
original in the first volume of the ** Bibliotheca 
Patrum" of Gallandius. The Greek was first 
published at Leipzig by C. C. Urog, A. r. 1749, 
from a MS. of the fourteenth century in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. This account, 
which is tolerably ancient, states that he was 
put to death at Patne in Achaia, where he 
had made many converts, by iBgeas the pro- 
consul. He was scourged, and then bound 
to the cross with cords, and died the follow- 
ing day. " These things took place," says 
the narrative, " on the day before the calends 
of December (SOth November) ; " but whe- 
ther this was the day on which he was bound 
to the cross, or the day on which he died, is 
not clear. Wliether the account contains 
any, or what truth, it is hard to say; but it is 
not, as it professes to be, a contemporary 
account : and some circumstances, as for in- 
stance the Greek name of the proconsul, 
have a suspicious look. Still we are inclined 
to receive the account so fiur as the fact and 
place of the Apostle's martyrdom are con- 
cerned, inasmuch as it appears to have been 
an ancient and uncontradicted tradition of the 
Christian church. Ue is commonly supposed 
to have suffered on a cross formed like the 
letter X, but this opinion does not appear to 
be very ancient. One of the fathers (Peter 
Chrysologus, of the fifth century) states that 
he was crucified on a tree. The year of his 
martyrdom is unknown ; and there are con- 
siderable difficulties in fixing on any probable 
time; some bring it down to the time of 
the Emperor Doraitian (a. d. 95). A body, 
said to be that of St. Andrew, was removed 
from Patrte to Constantinople in the time of 
the Emperor Constantine, thus showing that 
he was then believed to have died (whether 
as a martyr or not) in that town or neigh- 
bourhood. Gregory of Tours relates that 
manna, in the form of meal, or a miraculous 
stream of odoriferous oil used to flow from 
his tomb on the day of St Andrew (30th 
November). "The Acts of St Andrew," a 
spurious work, are mentioned by Fabricius 
in his "Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti." 
They were received as genuine by some of 
the heretical sects. These acts of St. Andrew 
arc not to be confounded with the account of 
his martyrdom noticed above, (The ancient 
authorities for the life of St Andrew are 
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given in the following works among others 
— Tillemont, Mintoiresj tom. L ; Cave, And- 
quitates Apoatolica ; Fabricius, Sahttaris Lux 
JSvangeHi toH Orbi per divinam Gratiam 
exoriens ; Gallandius, Bibiiotiuca Patrumy tom. 
i. pp. 145. seq.) J. C. M. 

ANDREW, TOBIAS. [Andrejb, To- 
bias.] 

ANDREW VLADIMIROVICH, a son 
of Vladimir Monomach [Vladimir Mo- 
nomach], was bom in 1102, and was prince 
of Pereyaslavl during the contests between 
the Olgoviches and* the Vladimiroviches, 
the descendants of Oleg and Vladimir. When 
V'sevolod Ol^vich had made himself grand 
prince of Kiev, he commanded Andrew to 
deliver up Pereyaslavl in exchange for 
Kursk, to which Andrew made the smgnlar 
reply, that he preferred death in the country 
of his father and his grandfiuher to princedom 
in a country where his father had not been 
prince. Vsevolod sent his brother Svia- 
toslav to drive Andrew out, but Andrew de- 
feated the invader and retained possession of 
his princedom till his death on the 22d of 
January, 1141. He was named by his sub- 
jects " The Good." (Article by Kraevsky in 
Entnkkpedechesku Lexikon, ii. 277.) T. W. 

ANDREW. [WiTHMAN.] 

ANDREW YAROSLAVOVICH, the 
younger brother of Alexander Nevsky, was 
the first great prince of Vladimir, under the 
appointment of the Mongol Tartars, rebelled 
against them in 1250, and was obliged to 
take flight from Russia on his defeat [ Ai.ex- 
ANDER Nevskt.] In 1257, on the death of 
Batu Khan, he ventured to return to Russia, 
obtained his pardon from the successor of 
Batu, and lived in submission as prince of 
Suzdal till his death in 1264. (Article by 
Kraevsky in Entsihlopedechesky Lexikon, ii. 
282 283 ^ T W^ 

ANDREW YUREVICH, the son of 
Tury, or George Vladimirovich, great prince 
of Suzdal, was bom at Suzdal in the year 
1110. The ambition of his father was to ob- 
tain the princedom of Kiev, which at that 
time conferred a pre-eminence over the other 
independent princes of Russia ; and he suc- 
ceeded in his object, first in 1149, and a 
second time, after a dethronement, in 1154. 
There were no less than nine changes of t]\e 
governing power in Kiev during a period of 
four years ; and never was any series of 
wars more deserving of the sarcasm of Mil- 
ton against the battles of the Heptarchy, that 
they were •* the contests of kites and crows." 
In these wars Andrew distinguished himself 
by his bravery, and was rewarded, when his 
father had become prince of Kiev, by the 
principality of Suzdal. On the death of 
George in 1157, his son made no attempt to 
secure the succession to Kiev, but gave all 
his attention to stren^hening and fully es- 
tablishing his power in the principality of 
Suzdal. It had hitherto been the custom of 
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the Russian princes to consider their power 
as a property belonging not to themselves 
indiTidually, but to their family in general ; 
and it was common to see even those who 
had made conquests from the neighbouring 
chiefs distribute them at once among their 
own brothers or kinsmen. The spirit of An- 
drew's government was as much the reverse 
as in opposition to the public feeling he dared 
to make it; and he even seized on fiefs which 
his brothers already possessed, to increase his 
own authority. He persuaded the Novgoro- 
dians to receive a soi> of his own as their 
prince, in opposition to one proposed by 
Rostislav, prince of Kiev ; he gained con- 
quests over the Bulgarians ; and in 1169, 
after a series of the most complicated in- 
trigues, Kiev itself fell under his power, being 
captured by his son Mstislav Andreevich 
from Mstislav Iziaslavich, the successor to 
Rostislav. In the next year, Mstislav An- 
dreevich besieged Novgorod, which had re- 
volted, but the Novgorodians having brought 
in their despair an ima^ of the Virgin Mo- 
ther to the walls of the city, were so inspirited 
by fancying they saw it weep, that they rushed 
out and completely routed and dispersed the 
enemy, taking such a number of captives that 
it is recorded that ten men of Suzdal were sold 
in the streets of Novgorod for a grivna, a sum 
at present equal to an English penny. In 
1171, however, the Novgorodians, compelled 
by hunger, submitted themselves uncondi- 
tionally to Andrew's will. He was less for- 
tunate with Kiev, where Mstislav Rost- 
tislavich, whom he had appointed to be prince 
there, revolted and defeated Andrew's army 
of fifty thousand men. Andrew, who had 
lost his own son Mstislav, and was univer- 
sally detested, was unable to renew the war. 
He perished by the hands of conspirators at 
his palace of Bogolyubovo, near Vladimir, 
on the 24th of June, 1174. The populace 
plundered his palace immediately on hear- 
ing of his death, and dragged his body 
through the streets. It was three days before 
it was even placed within the precincts of 
a church, as there was nobody to open the 
door, all the officials having got drunk on 
the occasion. Such was the treatment re- 
ceived by Andrew immediately after his death. 
At the present day, more than six centuries 
later, his memory is still fresh, and has long 
been popular with the inhabitants of Vladi- 
mir, who observe the day of his death with 
as much ceremony as the most sacred days 
of the church. In a lake, at a short distance, 
are some small floating islands of turf, and it 
is a tradition of the Vladimirians that these 
are the murderers of Andrew, that after his 
death they were, by order of his brother 
Michael, sewn up in baskets and thrown into 
the lake, but that the water refused to re- 
ceive them ; and that there they are doomed 
to float till the day of judgment, while every 
midnight their groans are distinctly audible. 
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The ambition of Andrew apparently 
aimed at the union of the greater part of 
Russia under his sway. It is considered by 
some historians, that if this object could have 
been achieved, the invasion of the Tartars in 
the earlier part of the following century 
might probably have produced no more dura- 
ble effects in Russia than it did in Hungary 
and Germany, a short though deadly shock, 
instead of a tedious slavery of a quarter of 
a thousand years. The actual effect of An- 
drew's measures seems however to have been 
to weaken the principle of unity instead of 
restoring it. It is from the death of his 
father, Yury Dolgoruky, or George the 
Long-handed, that the almost entire isolation 
of the Russian principalities may be dated. 
The supremacy of the prince of Kiev was 
abolished, and during the life of Andrew 
Russia presented the appearance of ten 
almost independent kingdoms, an easy prey 
to a strong invader. (Article by Kraevsky 
in Entsil£)pedechesky Lexihon^ i. 277 — ^282. ; 
Ustrialov, Rusakaya latoriyct^ L 160. 176, &c) 

T. W. 
ANDRE WE, LAURENCE, a scholar and 
translator of books, and a printer in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The time of 
his birth is unknown. He appears to have 
been a native of Calais, where he passed his 
early life. In 1510 he translated " The won- 
derful Shape and Nature of Man, Beasts, &c." 
printed at Antwerp by Doesborowe. He 
soon afterwards settled in London as a printer 
" in the sygne of the Golden Crosse " in 
Fleet Street Here he published, in 1527, 
" The grete Herball, wluche gyueth parfyt 
Knowledge and Vnderstandyng of all Maner 
of«Herbes," &c. folio. In die same year he 
printed " The vertuose Boke of Distyllacyon 
of the Waters of all Maner of Herbes, with 
the Fygures of the Styllatoryes, first made 
and compyled by the Thyrte Yeres Study and 
Labour of the moste conynge and famous 
Mayster of Phisyke Master Jherom Bryns- 
wyke, and now newly translate out of 
Duyche into Englysshe," &c. folio. Al- 
though he only appears on the title-page as 
the printer, it is probable that Andrewe 
translated this work. Two otlier works 
printed by him, but without dates, have been 
preserved : " The Myrrour and Dyscrypcyon 
of the Worlde," &c. and " The Directory of 
Conscience," &c In 1537 appeared " The 
Valuacion of Golde and Siluer, made in the 
famous Cite of Antwarpe, and newly trans- 
lated into Englishe by me Laurens Andrewe." 
This being printed at Antwerp without a 
printer's name, is supposed to intimate that 
Andrewe was himself the printer, and had 
removed to that city. (Ames' Typographi- 
cal Antiquities by Herbert, L 412 — 413., where 
the titlepages of the above works will be 
found at length.) J. H. B. 

ANDREWE, THOMAS, wrote a poem 
called " The immasking of a Feminine Mach- 
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iavell," 4to. London, 1604. All that is 
known of the author is the fact mentioned 
in his poem, that he was at the battle of 
Nieuport in Flanders in 1600. An account 
of the work will be found in Brydges' Cen- 
sura Literaria, ii. 225 — 227. J. H. B. 

ANDREWES, GERARD, D.D., an En- 
glish divine and popular preacher, was bom 
at Leicester in 1750. He studied at West- 
minster School, and Trinity College Cam- 
bridge; he became alternate eyeoing preacher 
at the Magdalen and at the Foundling Hos- 
pitals ; and was successively rector of Mickle- 
ham, rector of St James's Westminster, and 
dean of Canterbury. He died the 2d of 
June, 1825. Though a man of high popular 
reputation, he left no further memoritd of his 
talents than "A Sermon," 1798 ; "A Sermon 
preached at St Nicholas, Deptford, June 6. 
1803, before the Trinity Brethren;" and the 
substance of some lectures on the Liturgy', 
published in " The Pulpit of Onesimus " in 
1809. {Gent Mag. zcv. 84.; Annual Biog. 
1826.) J. H. B. 

A NDRE WES, or, as the name is now com- 
monly written, ANDREWS, LANCELOT, 
bishop of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester 
successively, was descended from the ancient 
iamily of the Andrewes in Suffolk, and was 
bom in Thames Street, in the parish of All 
Hallows Barking, London, in the year 1555, 
" of honest and godly parents," says Bishop 
Buckeridge in his funeral sermon upon An- 
drewes, ** who besides his breeding in learn- 
ing, left him a sufficient patrimony and in- 
heritance, which is descended to his heire at 
Rawreth in Essex." His father, af^er spend- 
ing most of his time at sea, was chosen, to- 
wards the close of his life, master of the 
Trinity House at Deptford. Andrewes re- 
ceived instruction in grammar learning, first 
at the Coopers* Free-school Ratcliffe, under 
Mr. Ward, who "first obtained of his parents 
that he should not be a premise," and after- 
wards at Merchant Tailors' School, under 
Mr. Mulcaster. Here he "studied hard, 
while others played, reading late by candle 
and rising at foure in the morning," and "by 
his extraordinary industry and admirable ca- 
pacity, he sooneoutstript all the scholers under 
Master Mulcaster*s tuition, being become an 
excellent Grecian and Hebrecian, insomuch as 
Thomas Wattes, D.D., prebend and residen- 
tiary of St. Paul's and archdeacon of Middle- 
sex, who had newly founded some scholerships 
in Pembrook Hall in Cambridge, sent him 
thither, and bestowed the first of his said 
scholerships upon him, which places are 
(since) commonly called the Greeke scholer- 
ships." (Life by Isaacson.) The same bio- 
grapher tells us, that while Andrewes was a 
young scholar at the university, " he never 
loved or used any of the ordinary recreations, 
either within doores, as cards, dice, tables, 
chesse, and the like, or abroad, as buts, coyts, 
bowles, and the like; but his ordinary exercise 
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and recreation was walking by himself or 
some other selected companion, with whom 
he might conferre and argue, and recount their 
studies." After he had been three years at 
the university, his habit was to come up to 
London twice a year to visit his parents, and 
during his stay, with the assistance of a mas- 
ter, whom his father had procured before- 
hand, that no time might be lost, he used to 
learn some language or art, which he had not 
attained before; and he was accustomed to 
travel on foot, in his journeys betwixt Lon- 
don and Cambridge, to and fh>, till he became 
a bachelor of divinity, and " professed that 
he would not then have ridden on horsebacke, 
but that diverse friends began to findc fault 
with him and misinterpret him, as if he had 
forborne riding only to save charges." 

After taking his degree of bachelor of 
arts, Andrewes was elected in 1576 fellow 
of his college. There was but one vacant 
fellowship, and Andrewes was chosen after 
an examination, in which his competitor was 
Mr. Dove, afterwards bishop of Peterborough. 
" In the meanwhile, Hugh Price, having 
built Jesus CoUedge in O^ord, had heard so 
much of this youn^ man, that, without his 
privity, he named him in his foundation of 
that colledge to be one of his first fellowes 
there," or rather, as honorary or titular 
scholar. When he had taken his degree of 
master of arts, he applied himself to the 
study of divinity, and being appointed cate- 
chist at Pembroke, he read a lecture on the 
Ten Commandments every Saturday and 
Sunday at three o'clock, at which not only 
the under-graduates of his own college at- 
tended, but others also "out of other colledges 
in the university, and diverse also out of the 
country, did duely resort unto the colledge 
chappell, as a publique divinity lecture." 

He now accepted an invitation from Henry, 
earl of Huntingdon, president of York, to 
accompany him to the north, " where God 
so blessed his painfull preachings and mo- 
derate private conference, that he converted 
recusants, priests and others, to the Protestant 
religion." AfYer this. Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth, 
began to take notice of him. "He would 
never permit him to take any countrey-bc- 
nefice, lest he and his great learning should 
be buried in a countrey-church;" but as "his 
intent was to make him reader of contro- 
versies in the university of Cambridge, he 
assigned him for his maintenance the lease 
of the parsonage of Alton in Hampshire." 
(Buckeridge.) Through the same influence 
Andrewes was preferred to the vicarage of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, in London ; and sub- 
sequently, in 1589, appointed a prebendary 
and residentiary of St. Paul's, and also a pre- 
bendary of the collegiate church of Southwell. 
"Being thus preferred to his own content- 
ment," he turned his attention to preaching, 
and soon became celebrated as one of the 
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first preachers of his day. He preached at 
St Giles's, and read divinity lectures at 
St. Paul's three times a v eek in term time. 
But his exertions in the discharge of the 
duties attached to his preferments brought 
him to so infirm a state of health, that for 
a irhile his life vas despaired tit Upon 
the death of Dr. Fulke, master of Pem- 
broke, in 1589, he was appointed to the 
mastership, which he resigned in 1605, **a 
place of credit, but of little benefit, for he 
ever spent more upon it than he received 
by it." When he became master of his 
college he found it in debt, but by his 
care and management he left above eleven 
hundred pounds in the treasury towards 
improving the college estate. His next pro- 
motion came from Queen Elizabeth.^ Being 
pleased with his piety and preaching, she 
appointed him one of her chaplains in ordi- 
nary (at that time there were twelve), and 
made him first in 1597 a prebendary, and 
some years afterwards, in 1601, dean of West- 
minster, and **all this," says Buckeridge, 
** without all ambition or suite of his owne, 
God turning the hearts of his firiends to pro- 
mote him for his great worth." 

Andrewes did not attain any higher dig- 
nity than the deanery of Westminster during 
this reign, though he had the offer of more 
than one bishopric. *' When the bishopricks 
of Ely and Salisbury were void, and some 
things were to be pared firom them, some over- 
ture being made to him to take them, he re- 
fused them utterly." (Buckeridge.) He soon, 
however, grew into for greater esteem with 
Elizabeth's successor. King James, who " ad- 
mired him beyond all other divines, not only 
for his transcendant gift in preaching but for 
the excellency and solidity in allkinde of 
learning." While still dean of Westminster, 
Andrewes attended the Hampton Court con- 
ference as one of the commissioners on the 
part of the church, and was one of the forty- 
seven divines who were appointed to make 
the new translation of the Bible into English. 
He was at the head of the company of ten 
who met at Westminster, and had to translate 
the Pentateuch and the historical books of 
the Old Testament, from Joshua to the end 
of the second book of Kings. 

When the bishopric of Chichester was 
vacant, James promoted him to that see, to 
which he was consecrated, November 3. 1605, 
giving him also, because of the poorness of 
the bishopric, the rectory of Cheam in Surrey, 
to hold in commendam, and at the same 
time he made 'him his lord almoner. The 
next year (September, 1606) James sum- 
moned several of the Scotch clergy to ap- 
pear before him at Hampton Court, and de- 
liver their opinion as to the lawfulness of the 
meeting which had been lately held at Aber- 
deen by a small number of Presbyterian 
ministers, in defiance of the royal prohibition. 
He determined also, that four of his English 
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bishops should each preach a sermon upon 
episcopacy, and the authority of princes in 
ecclesiastieol matters, hoping that the con- 
troversy between the kirk and the hierarchy:, 
being learnedly managed, would bring the 
Presbyterians out of their mistakes, or 
at least make them more tractable. An- 
drewes was one of the four. The text of 
his sermon, which is extant, is taken fW>iii 
Numbers, x. 1, 2., fh>m which he tried to 
prove the authority of secular princes for 
convening synods and councils. The same 
is the subject of a Latin treatise which he 
published three years afterwards, and which 
was occasioned by the following circum- 
stances. James, in his "Defence of the 
Right of Kin^," had asserted the authority of 
Christian princes over causes and persons 
ecclesiastical. An answer to this royal trea- 
tise appeared under the name of Matthew 
Tortus. This Matthew Tortus was almoner 
to Cardinal Bellarmin; but it was supposed 
at the time that the cardinal himself was the 
author of the work, and that he assumed the 
name of his almoner by way of disguise. 
James appointed Andrewes to answer the 
cardinal, which he did in the following 
work : — " Tortura Torti, sive ad Matthad 
Torti Librum Responsio, qui nuper editus 
contra Apologpiam Serenissimi Potentissi- 
mique Pnncipis Jacobi, Dei gratii, Magnse 
Britanniffi, Francise, et Hibemis Regis, pro 
Juramento Fidelitatis," 4to. London, 1609, 
printed by the king's printer, and dedicated 
to the king. In this treatise, Andrewes 
maintains, that " kings have power to call 
synods and confirm them, and to do all 
other things, which the emperors before 
diligently performed, and which the bishops 
of those days willingly acknowledged to be- 
long to kings." 

In the same year that this defence ap- 
peared, Andrewes was translated to the see 
of Ely, to which he was consecrated Sep- 
tember 22. 1609, and sworn one of his ma- 
jesty's privy counsellors of England. He 
was subsequently made a privy counsellor of 
Scotland, on the occasion of James's visit to 
that kingdom. In this office we are told 
that he spoke and meddled little in civil and 
temporal affairs, being out of his profession 
and element ; but in cases that any way con- 
cerned the church and his calling, he spoke 
fhlly and home to the purpose. 

In 1610 Bellarmin published "Pro Re- 
sponsione sua ad Librum Jacobi, magna: Bri- 
tannise Regis, cui Titulus est, tripbci modo 
triplex Cuneus;" to which Andrewes rejoined 
in this treatise, "Responsio ad Apologiam 
Cardinalis Bellarmini, quam nuper edidit 
contra Prefationem Monitoriam Serenissimi 
ac Potentissimi Principis Jacobi, &c., onmibus 
Christianis Monarchis, Principibus atque Or- 
dinibus inscriptam," 4to. London, 1610. 

Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, dying 
in the course of the same year, it was gene- 
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rally expected that the king would make him 
primate. But James appointed Abbot, -who 
favoured the Puritans. The opinion of Cla- 
rendon as to this choice is this, " if he (Ban- 
croft) had been succeeded by Bishop An- 
drewes, or any man who understood and loved 
the church, that infection would easily have 
been kept out, which could not afterwards 
be so easily expelled." While Andrewes 
was still bishop of Ely, he was appointed on 
the commission to try the .suit instituted by 
Lady Frances Howard, in 1613, to obtain a 
sentence of nullity in regard to her marriage 
with the Earl of Essex, and with three other 
bishops he pronounced in favour of the 
nullity of the marriage. This seems to be 
the only blot on his character. In 1617 
James visited Scotland, and as he had told the 
Presbyterians that he would bring with him 
some of his English theologians to enlighten 
their minds, he kept his word. He was at- 
tended by Andrewes, Laud, Hall, and a few 
others ; but all their preaching was ineffec- 
tual to bring over the Presbyterians to con- 
formity with the church of England. 

Andrewes had now sat nine years in the 
see of Ely, when he was translated to Win- 
chester, February 18. 1618. The king be- 
stowed upon him at the same time the 
deanery of the royal chapel, and these two 
last preferments he held till his death. In 
1621 occurred the unfortunate accident which 
befell Archbishop Abbot, who unintention- 
ally killed with an arrow the keeper of Lord 
Zouch in Bramzil Park, Hampshire. An- 
drewes was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the king to examine whether the 
archbishop had contracted an irregularity ; a 
serious question, as it involved the loss of all 
ecclesiastical preferments and sacerdotal func- 
tions. Andrewes, who the archbishop sus- 
pected would be his greatest foe, proved his 
best friend ; for when several bishops in- 
veighed against the irregularity of Abbot, he 
checked them : — " Brethren," said he, " be not 
too busy to condemn any for uncanonicals, 
according to the strictness thereof, lest we 
render ourselves in the same condition;" and 
it was chiefly owing to him that the commis- 
sioners returned answer to the king that they 
were not unanimous, whether any irregularity 
had been contracted, but they advised him, 
b^ way of precaution, to grant a restitution or 
dispensation to the archbishop by a commis- 
sion of clergymen; and he was one of the 
body of bishops who were delegated in conse- 
quence to dispense with any irregularity, or 
suspicion of irregularity, " in majorem cau- 
telam," as the term is, in case any irregu- 
larity had been contracted. This same year 
James summoned a parliament to meet him, 
and Bishop Andrewes preached the opening 
sermon, which is among his discourses, on 
the Psalm for the day, the sixteenth of the 
month, Ps. 82. v. 1. As symptoms of a re- 
fractory spirit had shown themselves, the 
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bishop enforced the duty of obedience ; but 
the admonition was Aitile, for James was 
compelled to dissolve the parliament within 
a month after its meeting. 

King James died on the 27th of March, 
1625 ; but his successor, Charles I., held 
Andrewes in no less respect than any of his 
predecessors. In the second year of this 
reign, 1626, Andrewes died at Winchester 
House, on Monday, September 25., which 
was his birthday, in the seventy-first year of 
his age, and was buried in the upper aisle 
of the parish church of St. Saviour's, South- 
wark, in which parish Winchester House 
then stood. His executors erected a monu- 
ment of marble and alabaster to his memory, 
with a long Latin inscription, containing an 
epitome of his life and character, written by 
one of the bishop's chaplains. This monu- 
ment was repaired in 1764; and not many 
years ago, being opened to make room for 
another corpse, the hair of his beard and his 
silk cap were found undecayed. Andrewes 
never married. This fact is recorded in his 
epitaph in these words: — ** Coelebs hinc mi- 
gravit ad aureolam coelestem" ("he went 
hence unmarried to receive the heavenly 
crown"). From this it has been surmised 
that the bishop favoured the Romish tenet of 
clerical celibacy ; but there is nothing in his 
writings to support the supposition, and the 
inscription onl^ records a fact. 

The reputation which Andrewes had for 
learning among his contemporaries may be 
seen from the following extracts : — ** The 
world wanted learning to know how learned 
this man was, so skilled in all, especially 
Oriental languages, that some conceive he 
might, if then living, almost have served as 
an interpreter-general at the confusion of 
tongues." (Fuller, book xi.) He is said to 
have known fifteen languages. In the epi- 
taph upon his monument he is called **an 
infinite storehouse, a stupendous oracle, of 
languages, arts, and sciences, and all things 
human and divine; an incomparable bulwark 
of the orthodox church of Christ, in oonvers- 
ation, writings, prayer, example." This is 
the usual high-flown language of the times ; 
but Andrewes was indisputably the most 
learned of his English contemporaries, ex- 
cepting Usher, in the Fathers, Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, and canon law. He was the 
head of that school which began to rise in 
England in the sixteenth century, which 
appealed to antiquity and history in defence 
of the faith of the church of England in its 
conflicts with Rome. To express his theo- 
logical tenets briefly, he was of the school 
which is generally called the school of Laud, 
holding the doctrmes of apostolic succession, 
that " the true and real body of Christ is in 
the Eucharist," and entertaining high notions 
of ecclesiastical authority. He was opposed 
to the Puritans, who in consequence called 
his doctrine irrational, atheistical, and worse 
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than that of Arminiiu. They also charged 
him with popery and superstition, hecause of 
the ornaments of his chapel, and the cere- 
monies there practised. But Andreves was 
a man of more moderation than Laud, as 
this circumstance will suffice to show. In 
1625, Laud urged King Charles to have the 
five predestinarian articles, which had been 
determined upon by the synod of Dort, de- 
bated in the convocation of the clergy, to 
show that they were never at any time the 
received doctrines of the church. The king 
recommended Laud to consult Andrewes as 
to the propriety of the measure. Andrewes 
strongly opposed the renewal of the disputa- 
tion, which he said had already done too 
much mischief, and Laud ceased to agitate 
the subject 

As a preacher, he was considered among 
the first, if not the first, of his day. Upon 
the composition of his sermons he bestowed 
the greatest care, for most of them were re- 
vised thrice before they were preached ; and 
he used to say, that "when he preached 
twice a day at St Giles's, he prated once.'* It 
would seem, too, that his powers of language 
were accompanied by an effective delivery ; 
for, says Fuller, "he was an inimitable 
preacher in his way, and such plagiaries who 
have stolen his sermons could never steal his 
preaching, and could make nothing of that 
whereof he made all thin^ as he desired.** 
Modem critics accuse him of affectation, 
forced similes, and allusions. Dr. Birch, in 
his life of Archbishop Tillotson, ascribes to 
him ** the corruption of the oratory of the 
pulpit ; ** and another critic goes so far as to 
say, that he " reduced preaching to punning, 
and the eloquence of the chair to the buf- 
foonery of the stage.** This is not true. 
The bishop indulges, though but rarely, in a 
passing pun or witticism ; but his sermons 
are characterised by piety, learning, and 
sound sense. Yet the style is too affected, 
and the divisions too unnatural to allow of 
their being proposed as models for imitation. 
They contain rich materials for judicious 
use. As to the piety 'and virtue of An- 
drewes, there can be only one opmion. The 
life of this "peerless prelate,'* or, as Laud 
calls him in his diary, "the light of the 
Christian world,** both public and private, was 
most exemplary. His life was in a great 
measure a Ufe of prayer; " the great part of 
five hours every day did he spend in prayer 
and devotion to God.** " When he came to 
have an episcopall house with a chapell, 
he kept monthly communions inviolably.** 
(Buckcridge.) His enemies, after his death, 
accused him of covetousness, because he 
died rather rich. But he was wont to say, 
" good husbandry is good divinity ;'* and his 
charity was extensive, commencing when he 
had but little, and increasing in proportion 
with the increase of his income. In the dis- 
pensation of this charity, it is observed, that 
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he gave strict charge to those whom he 
made the instruments of his bounty, not to 
disclose the source whence the relief came. 
His private alms during the last six years of 
his life amounted to one thousand three 
hundred and forty pounds ; and the total of 
the pious and charitable works mentioned in 
his will amounted to the sum of six thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-six pounds. 
The celebrated scholars Isaac and Meric 
Casaubon, Cluverius, the elder Vossius, Gro- 
tius, Du Moulin, Barclay, and Erpenius, often 
experienced his liberality. He offered Er- 
penius a large stipend if he would come to 
England to teach the Oriental languages. 

He was " given to hospitality ;" his table 
was kept on a liberal footing, and it was open 
to "all people of quality and worthy of re- 
spect, especially to schollars and strangers ;'* 
and his guests observed of him, that " his 
lordship kept Christmas all the yeer, in re- 
spect of the plenty they ever found there.** 
On one occasion, when he entertained Kin^ 
James at Famham Castle for three days, he 
spent three thousand pounds. By his station 
in the churph he had at his disposal the elec- 
tion of scholars into Westminster School, and 
from thence to the two universities, and also 
of many scholars and fellows in Pembroke* 
and Jesus, and Peterhouse, and he exercised 
the greatest impartiality in the elections and 
presentations to these societies. In the be- 
stowal of church patronage he took the 
greatest care to select men of character and 
abilities : " he seldom gave a benefice or pre- 
ferment to him that petitioned or made suit 
for it : he gave to men of note that he thought 
wanted preferment, before they knew of it" 
His practice was to employ his chaplains to 
make inquiry for such men at the univer- 
sities, and not content with prefemng them, 
he would previously entertain them, and 
then furnish them with means, not only to 
defray the expenses of their journeys, but for 
the necessary fees of institution. 

Of his gratitude the following instances 
are recorded : — To the son of his first school- 
master, Mr. Ward, he gave the living of 
Waltham in Hampshire, and " Master Mul- 
caster, his other schoolmaster, he ever rever- 
ently respected during his life, in all com- 
pames, and placed him ever at the upper end 
of his table, and after his death caused his 
picture, having but few others in the house, 
to be set over his study door." He not only 
distinguished his master openly, but often 
helped him privately out of his purse, and at 
his death he bequeathed a legacy of twenty 
pounds to Mulcaster's son. Buckeridge says 
that he often lamented to him and others 
that he could not find a fit opportunity to 
show his gratitude to Doctor Watts, who 
bestowed upon him his first scholarship at 
Pembroke. After much inquiry for the 
kindred of Dr. Watts, he found but one, and 
to him, " as he was a scholar," he gave pre- 
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ferment in Pembroke Hall ; and by his will 
he ordered that the tiro felloirships, for the 
foundation of which at Pembroke he left 
a certain sum, should be supplied from the 
scholars on Dr. Watts's foundation, if such 
scholars should be found qualified. 

On his promotion to the bishopric of 
Chichester he had engraven on the episcopal 
seal these words of St Paul, '* Et ad hsec 
quis idoneus?*' i.e. "And who is sufficient 
for these things?" "Three vices," says 
Buckeridge, "he did much reprove, which 
were too common in that age — usury, simony, 
and sacrilege." As to his aversion to simony, 
it is recorded by his biographer, that for re- 
fusing to admit to livings several persons 
whom he suspected to be simoniacally prefer- 
red, he suffered much by suits of law, choos- 
ing to be compelled against his will b^ the 
law to admit them, rather than voluntarily to 
do that which his conscience made scruple of. 
He was particularly careAil to keep in repair 
all the houses of his spiritual preferments, 
and spent upon them at times large sums : as 
upon the houses connected with the see of 
Ely, two thousand four hundred and forty 
pounds ; upon those connected with Winches- 
ter, two thousand pounds. While bishop 
of Winchester, besides freeing the bishopric 
from a pension of four hundred pounds, which 
his predecessors had paid, he refused several 
large sums for the renewal of leases, because 
he conceived such renewal would be pre- 
judicial to his successors. 

" His gravity," says Fuller, " in a manner 
awed King James, who refhiined fh>m that 
mirth and levity in the presence of this pre- 
late, which otherwise he assumed to himself:" 
yet Andrewes, in the words of his biographer, 
was gravely facetious. An amusing speci- 
men of this grave wit is to be found in the 
life of the poet Waller, prefixed to his works. 
Milton, at the age of seventeen, wrote a Latin 
«legy upon him. The autograph of the 
bishop may be seen in Whitaker's " Histoid 
of Craven," No. 29. p. 253. ; portions of his 
will in Gutch*s " Collectanea Curiosa," voL it 
p. 19.; and original portraits of him are pre- 
served at Pembroke, Cambridge, and the 
Bodleian library, Oxford. 

Besides the two already mentioned, An- 
drewes has lefk the followmg works : — The 
best known of his writings are some small 
devotional works. 1. "A Manual for the 
Sick." 2. "Private Devotions; or. Daily 
Prayers and Meditations." BoUi these works 
were composed by Andrewes in Greek and 
Latin, but neither of them was published 
during his lifetime. The "Manual for the 
Sick" he is supposed to have used in the 
visitation of his parishioners at St Giles. 
His " Private Devotions " were composed 
after he was bishop of Winchester. " Some 
time before his death the manuscript was 
scarcely ever out of his hands. It was found 
worn in pieces by his fingers, and wet with 
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his tears." The Devotions were printed at 
the Oxford press in 1675, in two parts; the 
former in Greek and Latin, the hitter in Latin 
only. But Dr. Drake had published, in 1 648, 
an English translation of the first part, as 
well as of the whole of the " Manual " from 
a Greek transcript, presented to him by Mr. 
Wright, who had written them out for the 
bishop's use. "Prayers for the Morning 
and Evening and Holy Communion" are also 
announced in the title-page, but they are not 
in the body of the work. In 1730 appeared 
a new translation of the first part of the 
" Devotions " along with the " Manual for the 
Sick," by Dean Stanhope, published after his 
death by the Rev. T. Hutton. This is how- 
ever a paraphrase, containing interpolations. 
It was reprinted by Bishop Home, then dean 
of Canterbury, with some alterations. The 
most correct edition is the late one, published 
by the Rev. Peter Hall, 12mo. London, 1830. 
3. " Holy Devotions, with Directions to 
pray." London, ] 655, 4th edition. This work 
was first published in 1630, by a person bear- 
ing the initials H. L, with a preface, and this 
title, " Institutiones Pise, or Directions to 
pray," without any intimation that they were 
written by Andrewes. Three editions were 
published in this manner ; the third in 1640; 
and they were printed bjr Henry Seile. Seile 
published the fourth edition in 1655, in which 
he omitted the original preface of H. I. and 
substituted a preface of his own, in which he 
announced the work as the composition of 
Bishop Andrewes, stating that the three former 
editions had been brought out by a kind 
foster-father. The Latin title, " Institutiones 
PIeb," was also superseded by the English 
title, " Holy Devotions : " a seventh edition 
appeared in 1684. The Rev. W. H. Hale has 
lately published an excellent edition, 12 mo. 
London, 1839, from whose prefitce the above 
is taken. He supposes H. I. to be Henry 
Isaacson. 4. " Ninety-six Sermons. Pub- 
lished by His Majesties speciall command." 
fol. London, 1629 ; 2d edition, 1631. Watt 
says three CKlitions were published in 1628, 
1629, 1631 ; but the edition of 1631 has upon 
the title-page, 2d edition. These sermons were 
published after the author's death, by direc- 
tion of Charles L, and dedicated to the king, 
by Laud, then bishop of London, and Buck- 
eridge, bishop of Ely, who preached Au- 
drewes*s funeral sermon. Charles is said to 
have reconmiended them to his children a 
little before his death. It is by these ser- 
mons alone that Andrewes*s merit as a 
preacher should be tested, for they are the 
only sermons which are authentic, and which 
he left perfect The editors declare that, 
in accordance with the king's command, they 
have published fVom the papers of the bishop 
all that they found perfect, without any 
alteration ; " as the sermons were preached, 
so are they published: " and they add, " to 
them he had been most kind, and in them he 
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most excelled." Most of them were preached 
before Elizabeth and James, on the great 
festivals of the church : eight are upon the 
conspiracy of the Gowries ; ten upon the 
Gunpowder Treason. The finest of these 
sermons is the Passion Sermon on Lament- 
ations, i. 12., which Bishop Home more than 
once preached in modernised language. They 
are reprinted in the Library of Anglo-Ca- 
tholic Theology, along with nineteen ser- 
mons on prayer and the Lord's prayer, and 
seven on the Temptation, 8vo., Oxford, 
1841 — 1843, 5 vols. 5. "' Opuscula qusedam 
Posthuma,'* 4to. London, 1629, a volume 
containing fourteen tracts in Latin and En- 
glish, and dedicated to Charles L, by the 
Bishops of London and Ely. The contents 
are — Four Sermons : one of which is his 
" Concio ad Clerum pro Gradu Doctoris ; " a 
second delivered before James, August 5., 
1606, at Greenwich, on the occasion of the 
visit which Christiem IV., king of Norway 
and Denmark, paid to James ; a third, de- 
livered at the same place, on the occasion of 
the departure of the king's son-in-law, Fre- 
derick, count palatine of the Rhine. Three 
Theological Determinations, held in the pub- 
lic divinity school of Cambridge : — whether 
the civil magistrate has a right by the law of 
God to require an oath of an accused person, 
and how far it may be lawfol ; — concern- 
ing usury ; — in defence of tithes. This last 
was his thesis for the degree of doctor of 
divinity. Three Letters, in reply to three of 
Peter du Moulin, on episcopacy. All these 
are in Latin. The following are in English : 
" Stricturse, or a Brief Answer to the Eigh- 
teenth Chapter of the First Book of Cardinal 
Perron's Reply, written in French, to King 
James his Answer, written by Mr. Casau- 
bon in Latin.*' " An Answer to the Twen- 
tieth Chapter of Cardinal Perron's Reply." 
** A Speech, delivered in the Star Chamber, 
against the two Judaical Opinions of Mr. 
Traske." " A Speech delivered in the Star 
Chamber concerning Vows, in the Countess 
of Shrewsbury's case." 6. " The Moral Law 
expounded : — 1. largely ; 2. learnedly; 3. 
orthodoxly : That is, the long-expected 
and much-desired work of Bishop Andrewes 
on the Commandments, being his lectures, 
many years since, in Pembroke Hall chapel, 
which have ever since passed from hand to 
hand in manuscripts, and been accounted one 
of the greatest treasures of private libraries, 
but never before this published in print ; and 
hereunto is annexed Nineteen Sermons of his 
on Prayer in general, and upon the Lord's 
Prayer in particular. Also Seven Sermons 
upon our Saviour's Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness ; both which two latter treatises, though 
before printed, yet being much worn out of 
press, were thought fit, for divers reasons, 
to be added to this work," fol. London, 1642, 
published by Michael Sparke, the Puritan 
bookseller, who published Prynne's works, 
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and dedicated by a Presbyterian editor, John 
Jackson, to the two Houses of Parliament. 
A new and more authentic edition of the 
" Exposition of the Moral Law " alone was 
published in 1650, fol. London, from the 
bishop's own copy, with many alterations, 
and some notes and a preface. The editor 
is unknown. 7. ** 'A-roamurfidrM Sacra ; or, 
A Collection of Posthumous and Orphan 
Lectures, delivered at St Paul's and St. 
Giles his Church." foL London, 1657. The 
editor, T. P., acknowledges that these dis- 
courses were ** only taken by the ear from 
the voluble tongue of the dictator, as he de- 
livered them out of the pulpit, and so are in- 
finitely short of their original perfection. We 
must notjud^ by these lectures what kind <^ 
preacher their author was." 8. Various let- 
ters in the " EpistolsB Remonstrantium," and 
one respecting the works of Hooker. 9. ** The 
Form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel, 
and of the Place of Christian Burial, exem> 
plified by Lancelot late Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester." 24mo. London, 1659. 10. "Dis- 
course of Ceremonies retained and used in 
Christian Churches." 12mo. London, 1653. 
This last work is perfectly unauthenticated. 
In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, ia 
preserved a manuscript volume in Latin, attri- 
buted to Andrewes, on " The Form of Go- 
vernment in the Old and New Testament." 
The bishop is said to have materially assisted 
Henry Isaacson, his amanuensis, in the com- 
position of that author's chronological work, 
the **Satumi Ephemerides." Isaacson has 
left a Life of Andrewes, chiefiy upon his 
{private character. There is no complete 
life yet (Isaacson, Life of Bishop An- 
drewes, first published in 1650, incorporated 
the next year in Fuller's Abel Redivimis, 
and edited lately by the Rev. S. Isaacson, 
8vo. London, 1829 ; Buckeridge, Funeral 
Sermon upon Andrewes, appended to the 
editions of 1629 and 1631 ; Cassan, Lives of 
the Bishops of Winchester, 8vo. London, 1 827, 
vol. iL, whidi contains the best account of 
Andrewes yet extant ; Kippis, Biographia 
Britannica; Collier, Ecclesiastical History, 
part ii. book 8. ; Fuller, Church History of 
Britain, books x. and xi., and WorOdes of 
England; Prefiaces to Nineteen Sermons on 
Prayer, 8vo. London, 1830, and to the Rev. 
P. Hall's edition of the Private Devotions ; 
Is. Ca8aubon,£/>»9to/(tp, foL Rotterdam, 1709.) 

C J S. 
ANDREWS, GEORGE, was a member 
of the society of the Middle Temple, who 
compiled reports of cases argued in the court 
of king's bench from Trinity term, 1737, 
until Easter term, 1739, both inclusive. 
The first edition of these reports was pub- 
lished in 1754, in folio ; a second edition, in 
octavo, was published in Dublin in 1791, 
under the supervision of Mr. Vernon, a prac- 
titioner of some eminence at the Irish bar. 
In the preface to the second edition, they are 
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stated by the editor ta be *' deserving, in 
general, the character of accorate, judicious, 
and satisfactory reports." Some of the same 
cases are reported by Sir John Strange, and 
also in the anonymous compilation which is 
cited and known by the name of ** Cases 
temp. Ix>rd Hardwicke ;" and the superiority 
of Andrews's Reports is manifest Of the 
personal history <^ the author little is known. 
In the books of the society of the Middle 
Temple, he is described as " the only son of 
George Andrews of Wells, in the county of 
Somerset, gentleman ;" and it appears from 
the same authority that he was admitted a 
member of the society in 1728, was called to 
the bar in 1740, and was alive in 1776. At 
the time of the compilation of the Reports, 
therefore, he was not a barrister, and was 
probably attending the courts as a student in 
conformity with that which was at that period 
the ordinary course of a legal education. 

D.J. 
ANDREWS, HENRY, was originaUy 
educated as an artist In 1797 he com- 
menced the publication of a work, entitled 
''The Botanist's Repository," which was 
published at intervals, in London, till the 
year 1814, and consists of 10 volumes in 
4to. It consisted of a series of coloured en- 
gravings of new and rare plants, and was 
accompanied with a Latin and English de- 
scription of each plant, with remarks on its 
history and mode of culture. Although 
this work, both m an artistic and botanical 
point of view, has many deficiencies, it has 
the merit of having drawn attention to a 
variety of interesting plants, as well as pre- 
paring the way for the more elaborate and 
accurate works of the same kind that are 
published at the present day. In 1802 he 
commenced the publication, in folio, of a 
work on the heaths, with the following title, 
** Coloured Engraving of Heaths ; the draw- 
ings taken from livmg plants only ; with 
the appropriate specific character, full de- 
scripUon, native place of growth, and time of 
flowering of each, in Latin and Eu^lish; 
each figure accompanied by accurate dissec- 
tions of the several parts upon which the 
specific distinction has been founded, accord- 
ing to the Linnssan system. London." This 
work was in 4 volumes. Subsequently a 
smaller edition, in 6 volumes large 8vo., was 
published in London. From 1805 to 1828 
Andrews published a series of coloured en- 
gravings of the species of Geranium, entitled 
" Geraniums ; or a Monograph of the Genus 
Geranium : containing coloured figures of 
all the known species." It was completed in 
2 volumes, 4to. Another work of the same 
kind, on the genus Rosa, was also published, 
at the same time, and was completed in 2 
volumes, 4to., entitled ''Roses : a Monograph 
of the Genus Rosa; containing coloured 
figures of all the known species and beau- 
tnnl varieties, drawn, engraved, described, 
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I and coloured from the living plants." An- 
I drews lived in London during the chief part 
■ of his life, and died there. £. L. 

ANDREWS, JAMES PETTIT, an histo- 
rical and miscellaneous writer, was a younger 
son of Joseph Andrews of Shaw House, 
near Newbury, Berks, where he was bom in 
1737. He was educated under a private 
tutor, the Rev. Mr. Matthews, rector of his 
native parish. In his nineteenth or twentieth 
I year he became a lieutenant in the Berkshire 
I militia, but he appears afterwards to have 
^ led a retired and studious life. In 1788 he 
published a pamphlet calling attention to 
the hardships suffered bychimneysweepers' 
apprentices, which is said to have produced 
I the act passed during the same year 
, (28 Geo. 3. c 28.) for their protection. In 
1789 he published "Anecdotes, &c ancient 
and modem, with Observations," London, 
8vo., dedicated to his brother, Sir Joseph 
Andrews. He describes this work as the 
fruit of " a retirement of some years, with 
the uninterrapted perusal of a library com- 
posed chiefly of such volumes as are not in 
the way of every student" This collection 
will still repay the perusal of the lover of 
ana. It belongs to a class of works of which 
later years have produced several specimens 
— clusters of curious passages and anecdotes, 
collected from obscure authors, and arranffed 
together only by that species of associauon 
which may be supposed to accompany un- 
premeditated table talk. The resources of 
the writer in the one case, as of the con- 
verser in the other, are exhibited in the 
facility with which he can bring together 
an array of illustcations from distant and un- 
connected quarters, without appearing spe- 
cially to exert himself for the occasion ; and 
his success will depend on the quantity of 
miscellaneous reading with which his mind 
is stored. Andrews had evidently a vast 
command of materials, but he was rather de- 
ficient in the playfulness necessary to give 
his elucidation that unpremeditated air which 
is the principal charm of such collections, 
and he scarcely improved his book by 
ornamenting it with some specimens of the 
ponderous humour of Captain Grose. An- 
drews published a supplement to his " Anec- 
dotes" in 1790. In 1794 he published " The 
History of Great Britain connected with the 
Chronology of Europe ; with Notes, &c. 
containing Anecdotes of the Times, Lives of 
the Leamed, and Specimens of their Works." 
Vol. i. from Caesar's invasion to the depo- 
sition and death of Richard II. 4to. London. 
In 1795 he published a continuation, part 2. 
of vol. i. " from the deposition and death of 
Richard IL to the accession of Edward VI." 
The work is thus incomplete. It must have 
been a very useful fragment at the time 
when it appeared, and nothing but the pro- 
gress which discovery in relation to British 
history has made in recent years would pre- 
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vent it from still being so. The plan of the 
work -was founded on that of Dr. Henrjr, to 
whom Andrews acknowledges his obliga- 
tions. A brief narrative of the internal civil 
and military history of England is given in 
what printers call the even page, and on the 
opposite or odd page there is a corresponding 
general chronology, to enable the reader to 
synchronise English history with that of the 
rest of the world. The continuous narrative 
is followed at intervals by a chapter con- 
taining "incidents, biographical sketches, 
specimens of poetry,*' &c., and another con- 
taining ** anecdotes and observations relating 
to the religion, government, manners, &c. 
of Great Britain." In these departments 
the author shows an extensive knowledge of 
English literature and the history of legis- 
lation, and much research among county 
histories and in other obscure quarters, for 
illustrations of natural manners. The style 
is condensed and clear. Its chief defect 
consists perhaps in want of ease, — a too 
pertinacious adherence to "the dignity" of 
the historical style. Andrews seems to have 
discontinued this work for the purpose of 
completing Henry's History, which, in 1796, 
he brought down to the accession of James I. 
(1 voL 4to. and 2 vols. 8vo.) He translated 
" The Savages of Europe," a popular French 
novel now forgotten. In 1798 he published 
" The . Inquisitor," a tragedy, in five acts, 
altered from the German, in conjunction 
with his friend H. J. Pye, the poet laureate. 
He was a contributor to the " Archseologia" 
and the "Gentleman's Magazine." On the 
establishment of the London police magis- 
tracy in 1792, he was appointed magistrate 
for Queen Square and St. Margaret's, West- 
minster. He died in London 6th of Au- 
gust, 1797. He had married Anne, daughter 
of the Rev. Mr. Penrose, rector of New- 
bury. He survived her twenty years. He 
left two sons (one of whom succeeded to 
his brother's baronetcy) and a daughter. 
His latter years were spent in the midst of a 
large circle of literary friends. (^Gent Mag. 
IxviL 796. ; Lyson's Environs^ v. 186.) 

J H B 
ANDREWS, JOHN, LL.D., author* of 
several historical works and a multitude of 
political pamphlets. The only biographical 
notice of this forgotten author that can be 
discovered is the following entry ia the 
obituary of the "Gentleman's Magazine" for 
February, 1809 : " At his house at Ken- 
nington, Surrey, in his seventy-third year, 
Dr. John Andrews, a gentleman well known 
in the literary world. By his death the na- 
tion is deprived of an able historian, a pro- 
found scholar and politician, and a man ever 
ready to take up his pen in his country's 
cause." His most important works are — 
1. " The History of the Revolutions of Den- 
mark, with an Account of the present State 
of that Kingdom and People," 2 vols. 8vo. 
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London, 1774. This is simply a history of 
Denmark, written straight on without any 
division into chapters or parts, and with no 
contents, rubric, index, or other facilities for 
reference. The style is singularly inartificial 
and conversational, and the author seems 
wisely to have avoided that imitation of the 
great historians of his age, which has been 
so injurious to the perspicuity of many in- 
ferior writers. A Danish translation was 
published at Copenhagen in 1786. 2. " His- 
tory of the War with America, France, 
Spain, and Holland, commencing in 1775 
and ending in 1783, with Portraits, Maps, 
Charts, &c." London, 1785—1786, 4 vols. 8vo. 
This work has none of the structural defects 
of the other ; there are suitable divisions, and 
an ample index to each volume. It has an 
air of impartiality, though it was avowedly 
published in vindication of the conduct of 
the war on the side of Britain, and was 
printed by royal licence, probably with a 
view to its protection from a reprint in Ire- 
land. As in his other work, the author here 
shows a remarkable simplicity of style, ex- 
cept in the coining of some new words, e. g, 
"Treasure of the nation being prof used.** 
Britain not to expect " condescendence on the 
part of its colonies," &c. An introduction to 
this work, affording a rapid view of the 
state of Europe at the close of the Canadian 
war, is written with a degree of spirit and 
energy decidedly indicative of another and a 
more eloquent pen. The titles of Andrews' 
works, to the number of fourteen, will be 
found in Watts's " Bibliotheca." J. H. B. 

ANDREWS, LANCELOT. [Andrewes, 
Lancelot.] 

ANDREWS, LAWRENCE, lived in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Nothing is known 
of him but that he translated into English 
the following works : — 1. " Speculum Mun- 
di." 2. A work on zoology. 3. One on 
distillation. He is therefore among the 
very earliest of those who printed works in 
English on scientific subjects. (Tanner, Bibl 
Britannico-Hibemica.) A. De M. 

ANDREWS, MILES PETER, a dramatic 
writer, and a member of Parliament, but 
more renowned as a man of fashion, and a 
giver of dinners, than as either an author or 
a statesman. The time of his birth is not 
known. He was the son of a merchant in 
the city of I^ondon, by whom he was educated 
at Utrecht, with the view, it is supposed, of his 
superintending a foreign branch of his father's 
establishment. He did not however show a 
taste for commerce ; and, on his return, con- 
nected himself with the theatrical circles of 
London. His earliest dramatic production is 
"The Election," a musical interlude, pub- 
lished in 1774. In 1781 he published " Dis- 
sipation,'* a comedy ; in the same year " The 
Baron Kinvervankotsprakengatchdem," a 
musical comedy ; and, in 1790, " Better Late 
than Never," a comedy. All these, with 
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several others which are unprinted, have 
long ago disappeared from the stage. By 
the death of an elder brother he succeeded 
to a large fortune and a lucrative gunpowder 
manufactory at Dartford. In 1790 he was 
chosen member for Bewdley, and sat for 
that borough till his death. In his latter 
years he occupied the mansion overlooking 
the Green Park, built by Lord Grenvillc, 
and became celebrated for the splendour of 
his entertainments. The public were long 
occupied by mysterious rumours of his having 
been visited by the ghost of his boon com- 
panion Lord Lyttleton, but it remained for 
Mr. Ward, author of " Tremaine," in his 
** Illustrations of Human Life/' published in 
1837, to authenticate the occurrence as an 
** interposition of the hand of Providence," 
by giving a narrative of it from Mr. Andrews' 
own lips. It will perhaps satisfy the mar 
jority of readers as to the nature of the 
phenomenon simply to explain, that the 
ghost-seer had been entertaining a large 
party, and was by his own account wakened 
out of a ** feverish sleep" to encounter the 
spectre. Mr. Andrews died on the 18th of 
July, 1814. He was a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Prince of Wales's volunteers. (Gent Mag, 
Ixxxiv. 190, 191.; Biog, Dramatica; Public 
Characters jfor 1809, 1810, 523, et seq.) 

J H B 
ANDREWS, WILLIAM EUSE BIUS, a 
polemical essayist on the side of the Roman 
Catholic church, and a bookseller in London, 
was bom at Norwich on the 15th December, 
1773, of parents who were converts to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He was apprenticed 
as a printer to the proprietors of the " Norfolk 
Chronicle," and on the termination of his in- 
denture was entrusted with the editorship of 
that paper. Having a strong partiality for 
religious polemics, he established in London 
the " Orthodox Journal," which he edited 
and published. His exertions appear to have 
been much impeded by the disputes in the 
Roman Catholic board at the commencemeiK 
of the present century, and by his own want 
of capital ; and he was compelled to discon- 
tinue his publication. A periodical, which he 
in the meantime originated in Glasgow, called 
" The Catholic Vindicator," had but a short 
existence. In 1820 he projected and edited 
the •* Catholic Advocate," which existed for 
only nine months. In 1822 he commenced a 
nearly equally short editorship of ** The Ca- 
tholic Miscellany " and " The People's Ad- 
vocate." In the following year he re-estab- 
lished the "Orthodox Journal," and with 
occasional breaks he continued to edit it, 
and to contribute to " The Truthteller," for 
several years. In 1824 he published ** A cri- 
tical and historical Review of Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, showing the Inaccuracies, False- 
hoods, and Misrepresentations of that Work," 
8vo. London. It was published in numbers 
at threepence each, with woodcuts, the first 
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of which represents the Devil prompting Fox 
as he writes. This work was the natural 
fruit of the anti -catholic animosity of the 
day. The author's object of casting odium 
on his opponents is best accomplished in 
details of the persecution of the Roman Ca- 
tholics under Elizabeth, and an account of 
the later penal laws of Ireland. As a cri- 
ticism on Fox, the work exhibits occasional 
ingenuity, but not much learning or impar- 
tiality. In 1835 Mr. Andrews established 
" The Ix>ndon and Dublin Orthodox Jour- 
nal," which he continued to superintend 
till his death, which occurred on the 7th 
April, 1837. Besides the works already 
mentioned, he wrote several controversial 
pamphlets, in which, as well as in a book of 
elementary instruction, called ** The Catholic 
School Book," he never lost sight of his 
favourite object, the defence of his own faith. 
(The London and Dublin Orthodox Journal, 
Nos. 95, 96.) J. H. B. 

ANDREZEL, BARTHE'LEMI PHILI- 
BERT PICON D', a French ecclesiastic, 
classical critic, and journalist, was bom in 
1757 at Salins in Franche-Comte. He was 
a younger son of that Viscount Andrezel 
who founded the French academy of Ori- 
ental languages at Constantinople. He was 
educated at the military academy of La 
Fl^che, and having afterwards taken orders, 
advanced rapidly in ecclesiastical preferment 
In 1782 he became vicar-general to the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux; in 1785 he was deputed 
to the general assembly of the clergy, and 
in 1786 became a member of the states of 
Bretagne, as titulary of the abbey of Saint 
Jacut. Reflising to take the oath tendered 
to the clergy in 1792, he emigrated to Eng- 
land, where he remained till 1803. In 1809 
he became one of the inspectors-general of 
the university erected by Napoleon in the 
preceding year, and he was confirmed in this 
office at the restoration. He had in the 
meantime been connected with the " Journal 
des Curos " and other periodicals. In 1809 
he published anonymously a translation of 
Fox's history of the early part of the reign 
of James II., under the title " Histoire des 
deux deraiers Rois de la Maison de Stuart," 
2 vols. 8vo. Several passages were expunged 
from this work by the imperial censors of the 
press. He edited ** Excerpta e Scriptoribus 
Greecis," which passed through several edi- 
tions. He was dismissed from his office of 
inspector-general in 1824, and died on the 
1 2th of December, 1825. (Biog. des Hommes 
viuants; Biog. des Contemporains ; Biog. Uni- 
verselle ; New Annual Begister, xxix. 392.) 

J H B 

ANDRL [Andry.] 

A'NDRIA, NICOLA, was bora in 1748 
at Nassafra in the province of Otranto, where 
he received his first education, and early de- 
voted himself with zeal to the study of ma- 
thematics. In 1766 he went to Naples, 
X X 3 
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-where after contiDuing for some time to stady 
the physical sciences, ne began that of medi- 
cine, his chief teacher being Cotagno. In 
1771, before he had received his diploma, he 
commenced lecturing on experimental che- 
mistry and medicine. In 1775 he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural history in the 
uniyersity of Naples, in 1777 professor of 
agriculture, and in 1801, 1808, and 1811, he 
was appointed in succession to the professor- 
ships of physiology, the theory of medicine, 
and pathology and nosology. He died in 
1814. 

Andria*s chief works are as follows : — 1. 
** Trattato delle Acque Minerali." Naples, 
1775, 8vo. and in an enlarged edition in two 
parts, in 1783, containing a general account 
of mineral waters, and a particular descrip- 
tion of all those in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. 2. " Institutiones Physiologies." 
Naples, 1786 and 1801, 8vo. 2 toIs. 3. 
^ Elementa Chemics philosophicse." Naples, 
1786, 1792, and 1805, and translated by him- 
self into Italian in 1812, 1813. 4. " Ele- 
menta Medicinse Theoreticte." Naples, 1787, 
8vo. ; translated into Italian by Gennaro 
Andria, the author's son, and published with 
many alterations and additions at Naples in 
1814, 8vo. 5. *" Materia Medica, Pars 
prima." Naples, 1787, 8yo. ; translated into 
Italian and completed by Dr. Tauro, Naples, 
181 Ir 8vo. 6. " Institutiones MedicinsB 
Practicffi," Naples, 1790, 8vo. ; translated 
into Italian by Dr. Tauro, Naples, 1812, 
8vo. ; a work in which it is said the diseases 
of the diaphragm are particularly well de- 
scribed. 7. ** Osservazioni general! suUa 
Teoria deUa Vita," Naples, 1804 and 1805, 
4to. ; translated into French by the author's 
pupil, Antonio Pitaro, Paris, 1805, 8yo. In 
this work, by which Andria is better known 
than by any other, he maintains that the 
principle of excitability, that faculty by which 
organized beings are made capable of Hying, 
is animal electricity, and that its seat is in 
the neryous system, the residence of the 
senses and of motion, and the elaboratory of 
stimulL The work is one of almost unmixed 
hypothesis ; though Aldini is reported to 
haye said of it, " that if it was at Naples that 
the dawn of the galvanic light was first seen, 
it was there also that birth was given to the 
conclusive reason for admitting the principle 
of animal electricity, and that in the hands 
of the illnstrions Andria ; " alluding to the 
evidence which it was 8upi>osed to afiford, that 
the galvanic electricity resident in animals i« 
something different from that developed by 
the contact of metals, or by friction. 

Besides these works, Andria published one 
or more unimportant papers in the scientific 
journals of the time. (Dictionnaire Historique 
de la Midline from the Eulogy of Andria by 
Professor Vulpes of Naples ; Callisen, Medi- 
cinUches Schri/tsteiler-LexicorL, i. xxvi. ; Pi- 
taro, Preface to the Work on Life.) J. P. 
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ANDRIA, TUCCIO DI, an ItaUan painter 
who was employed in 1487 in the church of 
San Jacopo at Savona. His works have 
perished. (Lanzi, Siona Pittariea^ kcS) 

R. N. W. 
ANDRIESSENS. There hare been three 
painters of this name, who have distinguished 
themselves. 

Hendrick AnDBiEasENs, called Manksm- 
HETN, a clever painter of still-liie, bom at 
Antwerp in 1600. His pictures are chiefly 
subjects of still-life and inanimate objects, 
are correctly painted, and very highly finished. 
He died in Zealand in 1655. 

JuRiAAN Andbiessens was a painter and 
distinguished teacher of drawing and painting 
at Amsterdam, where he was bom in 1742. 
He was instructed by A. Elliger and J. M. 
Quinkhart ; and in 1766 obtained the first 
prize of the Academy of Amsterdam, of 
which he was made a member. His pictures 
are cabinet pieces : he painted landscape and 
history : and he painted, together with Hu- 
num, the decorations of the new theatre of 
Amsterdam. The following excellent artists 
were the scholars of Andriessens : — D. du 
Pre, J. Granjean, H. Voogd, J. Kuyper, W. 
G. Van Troostwijk, G. J. Michaelis, A. J. 
Kuytenschild, and his own brother Anton 
Andriessens. He died in 1819. 

Amton Akdriessems was a good land- 
scape painter, and also a teacher, and assisted 
his brother in his works. He was bom at 
Amsterdam in 1746, and died there in 1813. 
He was likewise a member of the Academy 
of Amsterdam. According to Van Eynden 
and Vander Willigen in their ** National His- 
tory of Painting," the two brothers Andries- 
sens were among the better painters of their 
time. (Descamps, La Vie dea Peintrea Fla- 
mand, ^c. ; Nagler, Neues AOgemeinea KOtut- 
ler Lexicon,) R. N. W. 

ANDRIEU, MARIE-MARTIN-AN- 
TOINE, was bora at Limaix in 1768 ; be 
commenced his military career in 1791 as 
captain in the first battalion of the Aude. 
He distinguished himself by an impetuous 
courage. He rose by his own merits from 
rank to rank till he was created chief of 
brigade and adjutant-general in 1797. Mas- 
sena employed him to negociate the capi- 
tulation of Genoa. In 1801 he obtamed per- 
mission to retire upon ftiU pay ; withm a 
month he was recalled to active service. The 
peace of Amiens, however, restored him to 
the leisure of private life, which he pro- 
posed to devote to the composition of a 
narrative of the defence of Genoa. He was 
one of the officers employed on the ex- 
pedition to St Domingo, because Napoleon 
feared they might prove obstacles to his am- 
bitious plans. Andrien fell a victun to the 
epidemic which ravaged St Domingo in 
1802. iSvppUfMnt to the Biographic Uni^ 
verame.) -^ W 

ANDRIEUX, BERTRAND.acelebiited 
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French medalist and Mint engrayer. He 
was designed for a seal-engraver by his 
father, who was a vihtner of Bordeaux, 
where Bertrand was bom in 1765. He gave 
early evidence of ability to excel in the art 
which he professed, and for minateness and 
at the same time correctness of execution, he 
attained to an unriyalled excellence. His 
success and reputation were equal to his 
abili^ ; from the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, until his death, there was 
scarcely a medal of consequence struck in 
France, the execution of which was not en- 
trusted to Andrieux. His first celebrated 
medal was that of Napoleon crossing the St 
Bernard; on account of the excellence of 
which he was appointed one of the principal 
fengraversto the Mint The medal also of the 
deputation of the mayors and the deputies of 
the cities of the empire to Napoleon in 1811, 
is reported to be, for sixe, correctness of 
drawmg, and neatness of execution, one of 
the finest specimens of medal engraving ex- 
isting. The medals also in honour of the 
marriage df Napoleon with Maria Louisa, and 
of the inauguration of the statue of Henry IV., 
are among Andrieux's masterpieces. 

He executed further, besides many others, 
medals in commemoration of the Battles of 
Marengo, Jena, and Austerlitz ; the Conquest 
of Silesia ; the Treaties of Peace of Vienna, 
Tilsit, and Luneville ; the Re-establishment 
of Divine Worship ; the Interview of the 
Two Emperors ; the Constitutional Charter ; 
the Landmg of the King at Calais ; the 20th 
of March ; and the Marriage of the Duke of 
Berri. Andrieux died, according to Gabet, 
in 1819 ; Dr. Nagler gives 1822 as the date 
of his death. (SchlichtegroU, Nvrndematuche 
Annalen ; Nagler, Neues ABgemeinea Kunst- 
ler Lexicon ; Gabet, Dictionnaire des Artutes 
de VEcoU Francaise au XlXme Siecle.) 

R. N. W. 

ANDRIEUX, FRANCJOIS-GUIL- 
LAUME-JEAN-STANISLAS, profes- 
sor of belles-lettres, was bom at Strassburg 
on the 6th of May, |759. He studied in the 
college of Cardinal le Moine at Paris. At 
the close of his academical course he was, in 
his seventeenth year, placed in a proctor's 
office, with a view to make him master of the 
technical details of law, his ultimate desti- 
nation being the bar. His master had no 
reason to complain of his progress ; but he 
composed verses during his leisure hours, 
some of which appeared in the " Mercure '* 
and in the ^ Almanach des Muses." He was 
admitted avocat by the parliament of Paris 
in 1781. 

In the following year he became private 
secretary to the Due d*Uzes. The death of 
his &ther, who had left his family in straitened 
circumstances, compelled Andneux to accept 
this situation. In 1785 he resumed his at- 
tendance on the courts, as an assistant to the 
eminent lawyer Hardouin. The weakness of 
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his constitution and voice •confined him in a 
great measure to the business of a consulting 
lawyer and preparer of written pleadings. 
In 1786 he was employed in the latter capa- 
city in the celebrated process of the diamond 
necklace. In 1789 his subordinate career 
under Hardotiin terminated. During this 
apprenticeship to the practice of the courts 
Andrieux still continued to make verses. His 
comedy, " Les Etourdis," was brought upon 
the stage in 1787, and favourably received. 

Andrieux was about to enter into the full 
privileges of his profession, when the Re- 
volution swept away, with other institutions 
of the old monarchy, the parliaments and the 
order of avocats. His career from 1789 to 
the establishment of the empire in 1804 was 
that of many other professional men, called 
upon to discharge the legal and political 
functions to which they were educated, ac- 
cording to the forms prescribed by the ephe- 
meral governments which succeeded each 
other with dissy rapidity. His first appoint- 
ment was financial "chef de bureau de la 
liquidation generale :" this he resigned after 
the revolution of the Slst of May. In 1796 
he was elected a member of the Tribunal de 
Cassation. The judges of this court were 
fifty in number ; one fifth were renewed 
every year by popuhir election. The fifty 
elected a presiding judge every six months. 
Andrieux was unanimously chosen vice-pre- 
sident In 1 798 the Electoral College of Paris 
elected Andrieux one of the Council of Five 
Hundred. He appears to have resigned his 
judicial situation previously, for in the na- 
tional almanack for 1798 his name stands at 
the head of the practitioners in the Tribunal 
de Cassation. As a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred he supported the re-organ- 
isation of primary schools and the appoint- 
ment of teachers by election ; supported 
Berlier's motion on the liberty of the press ; 
sought to modify the law regarding the de- 
portation of priests ; advocated the claims of 
public functionaries to an adequate remuner- 
ation ; and in short distinguished himself by 
his support of moderate and national views 
and by irreproachable integrity at a period 
of universal excitement* In 1800 he was 
nominated one of the tribunes, and soon after 
their secretary. Andrieux's conduct in this 
capacity was similar to that which he pur- 
sued in the Council of Five Hundred ; his in- 
dependence gave umbrage to Napoleon, and 
he was removed from the tribunate before 
the body was finally suppressed. 

This was a severe blow to him, who pos- 
sessed no private fortune, and who had to 
support two daughters, an aged mother, 
and a sister. He does not appear to have 
made any effort to resume his profession of 
the law or to re-enter the field of politics. 
Fouche offered him the appointment of 
censor of the press, but his offer was de-- 
clined. For the remainder of his life An- 
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drieux was exclusively devoted to literary 
pursuits. His active career, the only me- 
morials of vhich are to be found in some 
printed pleadings and reports preserved in 
collections of the pamphlets of the Revolution, 
closes here. Joseph Bonaparte, who had 
learned to esteem Andrieuz in the Council of 
Five Hundred, appointed him his librarian, 
with a salary of 6000 francs, and obtained 
for him the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
In 1804 he was made librarian to the senate, 
and soon after professor of grammar and 
belles-lettres to the E'cole Polytechnique. 

Andrieux was the first literary professor 
attached to the institution ; the course of 
education having been previously confined to 
the physical sciences and pure and applied 
mathematics. He rendered .the class ex- 
tremely popular with the students, who used 
to quit their recreations to attend his lectures. 
The task of analysing the exercises in com- 
position of the scholars, candidates for com- 
missions, was delegated to Andrieux by the 
examiner, and was for nearly twelve years 
discharged exclusively by him. He was de- 
prived of his chair at the restoration, and 
Aime Martin was appointed his successor. 

He retained, however, the appointment of 
professor of literature in the College de 
France, to which he had been called hj the 
concurring votes of the college itself the 
institute, and the minister of the interior. 
He continued to officiate as a highly popular 
lecturer in this chair for nineteen years. It 
was no uncommon circumstance to see all the 
places filled two hours before the commence- 
ment of the lecture. He died on the 9th of 
May, 1833, three days after completing his 
73d year. 

Andrieux was as indefatigable a writer 
during the revolution, under the empire and 
the restoration, as in his earlier life. His 
works may be classified as dramatic, pro- 
fessional, and miscellaneous. His plays are 
fifteen in number : — 1. ** Anaximandire, ou 
le Sacrifice aux Grdces, comedie en un acte 
(1782) ;" 2. " Estourdis, ou le Mort suppose, 
comedie en trois actes (1787);" 3. "Les 
deux Sentinelles, opera en un acte (1788) ;" 
4. ** Louis IX. en Egypte, tragedie lyrique 
en trois actes (1790);" 5. "L'Enfance de 
J. J. Rousseau, comedie en un acte (1794) ;" 
6. " Helv^tius, ou la Vengeance d'un Sage, 
comedie en un acte (1802) ;" 7. ** La Suite 
du Menteur, comedie de T. Comeille, re- 
touchee et reduite en quatre actes (1803) ;" 

8. " Le Tresor, comedie en cinq actes (1803) ;" 

9. " Le jeune Homme a I'Epreuve, comedie 
de Destouches, remise en trois actes (1803) ;" 

10. ^*Molidre avec ses Amis, comedie en 
un acte (1804);" 11. "Le vieux Fat, co- 
medie en cinq actes (1810);" 12. "La Come- 
dienne, comedie in trois actes (1816) j" 

13. " Le Manteau, ou le R^ve suppose (1826) ;" 

14. "Junius Brutus, tragedie en cinq actes 
(1828);" 1.5. "Le jeune Creole, drame imite 
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de Cumberland ;" 16. "Lenore, imitation de 
la tragedie de Jane Shore." The last two 
were printed, and not intended for the stage. 
The professional works of Andrieux are : — 

1. "Cours de Grammaire et de Belles-Lettres, 
a Tusage de I'Ecole Polytechnique (1807) ;" 

2. "Rapport sur la ContinuatioQ du IHc- 
tionnairede T Academic Fran9aise ;" 3. " Conrs 
de la Philosophic des Belles-Lettres." This 
last work, which was ready for the press at 
his death, does not appear to have been pab- 
lished. The miscellaneous works of Andrieux 
— his occasional poems, prose tales, eloges 
and reviews — are £ur too numerous to admit 
of our attempting a catalogue of them. Some 
appeared as pamphlets ; others in the " De- 
cade Philosophique et Litt^raire (1794 — 
1807)," a periodical of which he was one of 
the founders and principal editors ; and some 
in the Transactions of die Institute and other 
learned bodies of which he was a member. 
The collections of Andrieux's works, though 
published by himself are very incomplete. 
One appeared in 18 1 7, in three octavo volumes, 
to which a fourth was added in 1823. An- 
other was published, in six volumes Idma, a 
few years later. There is nothing in the 
writings of Andrieux to account for the po- 
pularity of his lectures. There is a good- 
humoured air of pleasantly in the lighter 
pieces ; but nothing brilhant or original. 
The tragedies and didactic writings are com- 
mon-place in the last degree. The long notice 
of Andrieux by M. de Villenave in the sup- 
plement to the " Biographie Universelle," is 
a curious example of the exaggerated im- 
portance which friendship can attribute to a 
very unimportant subject (Biographie Uni- 
verseUe, Supplement^yoce "Andrieux;" Notice 
Biographiqm, prefixed to the edition of An- 
drieux*s works published in 1818.) W. W. 

ANDRIO'LI, GIROT.AMO, an Italian 
painter of Verona of considerable merit His 
name and the date 1606 are inscribed upon 
an altar-piece of San Domenico and other 
saints in the Church of Santa Caterina di 
Sienna at Verona. He painted also the two 
lateral pictures in the Cappella Maggiore of 
Sanf Angelo, under the castle of San Felice. 
(Dal Pozzo, ViU de' PiUori, jr. VeroneaL) 

ANDRIOLLI, MICHAEL A'NGELO, a 
physician of Verona, who wrote towards the 
end of the seventeenth and in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He belonged to 
the school of chemical physicians, and most 
of his works afiPord proofs of his tendency to 
fall into the errors which ^nerally prevailed 
amongst that class of medical practitioners in 
his day. His first work was on the preserv- 
ation of health and the causes of disease, and 
entitled ""Tyiwjf, Concilium Veterum et 
Neotericorum, de conservanda Valetudine, 
sen de Morborum Causis procatharticis in 
quo Rationes Experimentorum Suffragiis dis- 
cuss} exarantur, Opusculum omnibus utile 
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Anctore Michaele Angelo AndrioUo Philo- 
sopho medico. Lagduni, 1693," 4to. An 
edition of this yrork. was published at Venice, 
1693, and at Basle, 1694. It is diyided into 
six parts. The first treats of the influence 
of air and water, places, times, and seasons 
on the health; the second, of the passions 
of the mind ; the third, of exercise, business, 
indolence, and quietude ; the fourth, of sleep ; 
the fifth of plethora, inanition, and evacua- 
tion ; the sixth, of food and drink. In these 
chapters there is valuable matter combined 
with statements founded on views that have 
been long since exploded. In 1698 he pub- 
lished a work on domestic remedies, or on 
the treatment of disease independent of the 
adnHnistration of medicines. This was en- 
titled ** Domesticorum Anxiliorum et facile 
parabilium Remediorum, Tractatus quinque. 
Venetiis," 4to. The first tractate was on 
regimen in acute diseases ; the second, on the 
drmk of the sick ; the third, on regimen in 
chronic disease ; the fourth, on the regimen 
of old and convulescent people ; the fifth, on 
the regimen of the pregnant, the parturient, 
and the suckling, and also of infants. In 1700 
he published a work on practical medicine, 
entitled "Enchiridium practicum Medicum. 
Venetiis,'' 4to. In this work he follows the 
principle of Sylvius de la Boe, maintaining 
that intermittent fever arose firom a vicious 
composition of the bile and pancreatic juice ; 
that low fevers arose ftt>m a changed compo- 
sition of the albumen forming the nerves; 
and sudorifics were recommended as the 
most powerflil remedies. Although these 
views were destined to sink into oblivion, 
yet they must strike eveiy one as being 
shrewd guesses at the operation of laws which 
the chemistiyof the present day is constantly 
unfolding. This work was divided into six 
chapters, and treated separately of diseases of 
the head, chest, and abdomen, of fevers, of 
surgical diseases, and the diseases of women. 
In 1701 he published a continuation of his 
*• 'Tyinyj," with the title " Physiologice Pars 
Secundia, in Via Platonis et Academicomm 
Institutiones Medicinse. Clagenfurti," 4to. 
The functions of the human body are more 
particularly spoken of in this volume. After 
this he turned his thoughts in another direc- 
tion, and wrote a book on what he called ex- 
perimental philosophy, with thetitle ** Philoso- 
phia experimentalis Prsside Platone in Con- 
cilio Veterum et Neotericorum convocato, 
seu Physica reformati Platonis. Clagenfurti, 
1708." His last work was on fevers, and 
their accompanying derangements, **De 
Febribus et Morbis acutis, &c. Venctiis, 
1711." This is a very learned disquisition 
on many of the debated questions concerning 
fever, but has little practical value to re- 
commend it. Adelung gives the title of two 
other works, the one in Italian with the 
title "Cosa sia Amor Platonico FavoU 
reeitata da Platone," in the Galleria di Mi- 
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nerva; the other in Latin, with the title 
" Novum et integrum Systema Physico-Me- 
dicum." Basle, 1694, fol. (Adelung, Sup- 
plement to Josher ; Ersch und Gruber, All- 
gem, Ericyclop.') E. L. 

ANDRIOT, or HANDRIOT, FRAN- 
<pOIS, a French engraver, bom at Paris in 
1655. He lived some time in Italy, and en- 
graved many prints after some of the most 
eminent painters of Italy and of France. He 
worked in the style of F. Poilly, but his 
execution is not of a high class : his ex- 
tremities are clumsy ; yet his prints are 
sought after on account of the celebrity of the 
originals. He has engraved after Raphael, 
Titian, Domenichino, Guido, Albano, An. 
Carracci, C. Maratta, Poussin, Le Sueur, and 
others of less note. (Huber, Manuel des 
Amateurs, ^.) R. N. W. 

ANDRISCUS CAp9purKos\ a person of low 
origin, and a native of Adramytium. Ac- 
cording to Lucian and Anmiianus Marceliinus 
he was originaUy a ftiller. About the year 
B.C. 150, Andriscus formed the plan of put- 
ting himself in possession of the throne of 
Macedonia. With this view he declared 
himself a natural son of Perseus, assumed 
the name of Philip (whence he is known in 
history under the name of Pseudo-Philip), 
and applied to Demetrius Soter, king of 
Syria, to support his claims ; but the king 
had him arrested, and sent him to Rome, 
where he was thrown into prison for his false 
pretensions and his design to raise a revolt in 
Macedonia. However he escaped from his 
captivity, and on his arrival in ^lacedonia he 
found many who were willing to listen to the 
story of his descent, and who were ready to 
shake off the Roman yoke. An army was 
soon formed, and whoever could not be per- 
suaded to join the standards of the pretender 
was compelled by force, and in a short time 
he was master of all Macedonia (b.c. 149). 
The Roman pnctor, P. Juventius Thalna, was 
defeated by Andriscus, and killed in a great 
battle. After this victory, Andriscus think- 
ing himself established on his throne, began 
to act in a tyrannical manner. But the year 
after (b.c. 148) he was attacked and defeated 
by the prsetor Q. Csecilius Metellus. An- 
driscus fled to Thrace, and sought the pro- 
tection of a Thracian chief; but he was 
delivered up to the Romans, and carried to 
Rome in chains to adorn the triumph of 
Metellus. Macedonia was now finally regu- 
lated as a Roman province. (Livy, Epitome, 
49. 51, 52.; Ammianus Marceliinus, xiv. 
11. ; Lucian, Advereus indoctum, c. 20. ; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Excerpta de Virtutihus et Vitiisj 
xxxii. p. 590. ; Polybius, Excerpt. Vaticana, 
xxxiv. 6., ed. Mai ; Pausanias, vii. 13. § 1. ; 
Velleius Paterc. i. 11. ; Florus, ii. 14.; Eu- 
tropius, iv. 13. ; Aurelius Victor. De Viris 
illugtr. 61.) L. S. 

ANDRO'BIUS, an ancient painter of un- 
certain age and country. Ptiny notices a 
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picture by bim of " Scyllis catting awaj the 
anchors of the Persian fleet." Scyllis is the 
noted diver mentioned by Herodotus. (Pliny, 
HitL Nat, xxxT. 40. ; Herodotus, viii. 8.) 

R.N.W. 

ANDROBUXUS, a sculptor mentioned 
by Pliny, who classes him among the artists 
who were successful in representing phi- 
losophers. Nothing appears to be known 
of his age or country. (Pliny, Hist NaL 
xxxiv. 8.) R.W,jun. 

A'NDROCLES Qhp^kKris), a son of 
Phintas. He and his brother Antiochus were 
kings of Messenia just at the time when the 
first Messenian w ar broke out (b. c. 743). Ac- 
cording to the account of Pausanias, this war 
had for its immediate occasion the quarrel 
between the Messenian Leochares and the 
Spartan Eusephnus, during which several 
acts of injustice were committed on both sides 
[Leochares]. The Laoedsemonians at last 
demanded the surrender ot Leochares. King 
Androcles declared in the assembly held for 
the purpose of deciding this matter, that Leo- 
chai^es should not be given up. His brother 
Antiochus and the minority of the people were 
of the opposite opinion, and Androcles and the 
principal men of his pieuty were put to death. 
He left a daughter, who had two sons, Phintas 
and Androcles ; and after the Lacedaemonians 
had taken Ithome, they honoured these de- 
scendants of King Androcles by giving to 
them a piece of land which was called Hyamia. 
Subsequently however the grandsons of An- 
drocles assisted their countrymen against the 
Spartans, and in one battle both were slain. 
(Pausanias, iv. 4. § 3.; 5. § 2, &c ; 14. § 2. ; 
15. §4.; 17. § 5.; Eusebius, Chronicon^ ii 
p. 321.) L.S. 

A'NDROCLES (*Av8po<r\iiOf an Athenian 
demagogue. In the affair concerning the 
mutilation of the HermsB and the profana- 
tion of the Eleosinian mysteries, b.c. 415, 
Androcles acted a prominent part among the 
enemies of Alcibiades, and brought forward 
slaves and resident aliens to give evidence 
against him. According to Thucydides it 
was principally owing to Androcles that Al- 
cibiades was exiled. After the removal of 
Alcibiades, Androcles was for some years at 
the head of the democratical party at Athens. 
But when in b.c. 411, this party was over- 
thrown and the oligarchical government of 
the Four Hundred was instituted, Androcles 
was one of the first who fell a victim to the 
revolution. He was assassinated by a band 
of young oligarchs, partly because they 
dreaded a formidable demagogue like him, 
and partly because the^ hoped thereby to 
gain the favour of Alcibiades, who was to 
be recalled. Respecting his powers as an 
orator we know nothing except that a figu- 
rative expression which he used in one of 
his speeches is considered by Aristotle as 
incorrect. (Thucydides, viii 65. ; Plutarch, 
Alcibiades, 19.; Andocides, De Mytterii*^ 
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c. 6.; Anftophanea, Vespm^ 1150.; Zeno- 
bins, iii 77. ; Aristotle, JUtetoric, iL 23.) 

I.S. 

A'NDROCLUS ("Ai^irAof), a son of the 
Athenian king Codms. He led a band of 
lonians as colonists into Asia Minor, and 
with Uiem took possession of the town of 
Ephesus, which, according to tradition, had 
been founded by the Amasons, but was then 
inhabited by Garians and Leleges. AU of 
them were expelled by the invaders, with 
the exception of those who lived in the lower 
part of the town, about the temple of a god- 
dess in whom the lonians recognised their 
own Artemis (Diana). With these amicable 
relations were formed, and Androclns ruled 
at Ephesus as king. He also conquered the 
island of Samoa, which, with other islands, 
became thus for a time subject to Ephesua. 
Androclus fell in a war in which he assisted 
the Prienians against the Carians : his body 
however was recovered and bufied in the 
Ephesian territory, where his monument, 
adorned with the statue of a lAan in full 
armour existed in the time of Pausanias, 
or in the second century of our sera. (Strabo, 
xiv. p. 632. 640. ; Pausanias, viL 2. § 5, &c^ 
4. §3.) L.Sw 

A'NDROCLUS, a slave, who has acquired 
some celebrity from the singular occurrence 
which happened to him with a lion. He 
belonged to a noble Roman of patrician rank 
under the empire, in the reign either of Tibe- 
rius or Claudius, and on one occasion he 
was to fight in the great circus with a lion. 
When he had entered the arena, and the 
animal perceived him, it stood still as if 
astounded, and then slowly approached the 
man, who was almost dying with fear. At 
last the animal began to caress him. Andro- 
clus now took courage to look at the lion, 
and a scene ensued as if two old friends re- 
cognised each other, which excited the 
greatest astonishment among the spectators. 
The emperor had Androclus questioned as 
to this singular occurrence, and the slave 
told the following story. The master of 
Androclus had formerly been proconsul of 
Africa, and he used his slave very ill. An- 
droclus ran away, and concealed himself in 
the most solitary places. One day he sought 
shelter against the burning heat of the sun in 
a cave, where he had not been long before a 
lion made his appearance. One foot was 
bleeding; the animal could scarcely walk, 
and was evidently suffering great pain. The 
lion went up to him and held out his paw, as 
if to ask his help. Androclus perceived a 
large thorn, which he extracted ; he then 
washed the foot, and the animal remained 
in the den resting its foot fbr awhile in the 
man's hand. Irom that day Androclus 
spent three years in faithftd brotherhood 
with the lion ; but afterwards wishing to live 
again amon^ men, he got away one day 
while the hon was out hunting. He was 
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taken by the soldiers of his master, who, 
after his return to Rome, intended to punish 
his runaway slave by making him fight in 
the circus with a wild beast ; and the beast 
which Androclus found in the circus hap- 
pened to be the lion to which he had once 
done a service, and which now recognised 
his benefactor. When this became known 
Androclus was pardoned, and the lion given 
to him, which he led by a thong through the 
streets of Rome like a tame animal. This 
interesting occurrence is related by A. Gel- 
lius (v. 14.) in the words of Apion, who was 
an eye-witness of it at Rome. See also Se- 
neca, De Bcneficii*^ IL 19. L. S. 

ANDROCY'DES, a painter of Cysicus, is 
mentioned by Pliny as a contemporary and 
a rival of Zeaxis ; he lived therefore about 
B.C. 400. We know of two only of his 
works : — a victory of Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas over the Spartans, painted for the 
Thebans, incidentally noticed by Plutarch, 
but which was apparently never completed ; 
and Scylla surrounded by fishes, mentioned 
also by Plutarch, in which the fish were so 
admirably painted that they became the prin- 
cipal objects of the picture to the great de- 
triment of the figure of Scylla, and the 
painter was ridiculed for having thought 
more of his appetite than his art, for he was 
said to have been very fond of fish. (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. XXXV. 9. 86. ; Plutarch, PeUm, 25. 
and SympoB, iv. 2. 4.) R. N. W. 

ANDROC Y'DES (*Ay8poir^f), an ancient 
Greek physician, who lived in the reign of 
Alexander the Great, b. c. 336 — 323., and 
who is said by Pliny to have written a short 
letter to that prince, warning him against the 
immoderate use of wine, which he called 
** the blood of the earth." The remainder of 
the letter is rather obscure, but, if the text be 
sound, it probably means that wine is a more 
deadly poison than hemlock. He is also said 
by Pliny to have ordered a radish to be taken 
as a preservative against intoxication, from 
some fimcied antipathy which he supposed 
to exist between that vegetable and the vine. 
(Pliny, Hist Nat lib. xiv. cap. 7. ; lib. xviL 
cap. 37. § 10. ed. Tauchn.) 

A physician of the same name, who may 
very possibly be the same person, is men- 
tioned by Theophrastus (^Hist Plant, lib. iv. 
cap. 20. ed. Schneid.), and also by Athenicus 
iDeipnos. lib. vi. § 72. p. 258.). W. A. G. 

ANDROMACHE. [Hector.] 

ANDRCVMACHUS ('AyS^/uixos), an an- 
cient Greek physician, celebrated for being 
the first person who is known to have borne 
the title of ** Archiater," and also for having 
invented, or rather improved, the fiunous 
compound medicine which still bears the 
name of '*Theriaca Andromachi." He is 
said by Abu-l-fiung to have lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great; but this is 
merely one of the numerous errors into which 
the Arabic writers so often fidl, when they 
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touch upon points of Greek and Roman 
chronology. He was a native of the island 
of Crete, but removed to Rome, and became 
physician to the Emperor Nero (a. d. 54 — 66). 
Nothing more is known of the events of his 
life, except that he appears to have gained 
great contemporary celebrity by his success- 
ftilpractice. 

The exact menung of the title " Archiater " 
has been the subject of much discussion ; for 
while some persons interpret it *' The Chief 
of the Physicians" (jjuasi, ttpxtvv r»p uerpw), 
others explain it to mean ** The Physician to 
the Prince " (^qtuui, rev Jipxovros twrpds). Upon 
the whole, it seems tolerably certain that the 
former is the true meaning of the word, and 
for these reasons — 1. From its etymology, 
for of all the words similarly formed (^x^- 
TeWwf, itpxprpUcKtroSf iipxt^o-KOwos^ &c.) 
there is not one that has any reference to 
" the prince.** S. We find the title applied 
to physicians who lived at Edessa, Alexan- 
dria, &c., where no king was at that time 
reigning. 8. Galen (1>« TTter, ad Pis, cap. L 
tom. xiv. p. 211. ed. Kiihn) speaks of An- 
dromachus being appointed *'to rule over" 
the phvsicians (&pxc<>')> t.«. in fact, to be 
" Archiater." 4. St. Augustine (l>e Civit 
2>«t, lib. iiL cap. 17.) applies the word to 
JSsculapius, and St Jerome (metaphorically, 
of course) to our Saviour (XIII HamiL in S, 
Luc.^f in both which cases it evidently means 
** The chief physician." 5. It is apparently 
synonymous wi&i the Latin titles " I^tome- 
dicus," ** Supra medicos," " Dominus medico- 
rum," and '' Superpositus medicorum," all 
which expressions occur in inscriptions, &c, 
and also with the title '' Rais 'ala l-attebba," 
among the Arabians. 6. We find the names 
of several persons who were physicians to 
the emperor, mentioned without the addition 
of the title ** Archiater." 7. The archiatri 
were divided into ** Archiatri sancti palatii," 
who attended on the emperor, and ** Archiatri 
populares," who attended on the people ; so 
that it is certain that all those who bore this 
title were not ''physicians to the prince." 
The chief argument in favour of the contrary 
opinion seems to arise fh>m the &ct, that of 
all those who are known to have held the 
office of " Archiater," the greater part cer- 
tainly were also physicians to the emperor ; 
but this is only what might be expected, 
viz. that those who had attained the high- 
est rank in their profession would be chosen 
by the prince to attend upon himself. 

The " Theriaca" was a celebrated ancient 
compound medicine, which was supposed 
to l« a universal antidote against poisons. 
That which went by the name of ** Theriaca 
Andromachi " was founded chiefly on a simi- 
lar compound, called from the name of its 
supposed inventor, "Mithridation," which en- 
joyed so great a reputation that whoever took 
a proper quantity of it in a morning was said 
to be insured against the effects of poison 
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daring the "whole day. In this antidote An- 
dromachofi made considerable alterations by 
putting in a larger proportion of opium, by 
leaving out six of the ingredients, and by 
adding twenty-eight others (especially the 
dried flesh of vipers, after cutting off the 
head and tail), Uius increasing the number 
of the whole to seventy-five. This prepara- 
tion superseded in a great measure the Mith- 
ridation, and has maintained its credit to the 
present day, though perfectly indefensible 
upon any reasonable principle of combination. 
In the London Pharmacopceia it appeared as 
late as the year 1771, and in the Paris Phar- 
macopoeia of 1837 it stiU maintains its place. 
Andromachus embodied his prescription 
for making the Theriaca in an elegiac poem, 
written in Greek, and consisting of eighty- 
seven ^istichs. It has been preserved by 
Galen, who has inserted it in two of his 
works (Dc Antid, lib. i. cap. 6., and De Ther. 
ad Pis. cap. 6. torn. xiv. p. 32 — 42.), and who 
tells us that Andromachus chose to put his 
directions in this form in order that they 
might the more easily be preserved unaltered. 
The poem, besides being published in the 
editions of Galen's works, has also appeared 
in a separate form, edited by Franc. Tidi- 
Cffius, ZUrich (Tigurt)^ 1607, 4to., with two 
Latin translations, one in prose and the other 
in verse ; and again by J. S. Leinker, Niim- 
berg, 1754, fol. It is also inserted in the 
first volume of Ideler's " Physici et Medici 
Grffici minores," Berlin, 1841, 8vo. There 
is a German translation in E. W. Weber's 
"Elegische Dichter der Hellenen," Frank- 
fort, 1826, 8vo. Andromachus is supposed 
by some persons to be the author of a work 
Uepl %vv$4ff€ws tap/A^wv, " On the Compo- 
sition of Drugs,** in three books ; this is, how- 
ever, more commonly attributed to his son of 
the same name, though the writer is not 
aware of any positive data for determining to 
which of these authors the work really be- 
longs. (Le Clerc, Hist de la Mid, ; Fabricius, 
Biblioih, Grceca, vol. ii. p. 627. vol. xiii. p. 60. 
ed. vet ; Hallcr, Biblioih. Medic. Pract. 
torn. i. ; Sprengel, Hist de la Mid. ; Kiihn, 
Additam. ad Elenchum Medicor. Veter. a Jo. A. 
Fabricio, Sfc. exhibitumj Leipzig, 1826, 4to. 
fascic. iii. p. 3. ; Choulant, Handbuch der 
BUcherkunde fur die Aeltere Medicin^ Leipzig, 
1841, 8vo. For further details concerning the 
office of the Archiatri, see Diet, of Greek and 
Rom. Anliq. art " Archiater " (firom which 
work most of the preceding remarks on the 
subject have been borrowed) ; Casp. Hof- 
mann, Var.Lect. lib. v. cap. 27. Leipzig, 1619, 
8vo. ; and several other works quoted in the 
Oxford edition of Theophilus, De Corp. Hum. 
Fabr. p. 275. Further particulars respect- 
ing the Theriaca may be found in Heber- 
den's *AyTi0ripuiKA, An Essay on Mitkridatium 
and Theriaca^ 1745, 8vo. ; Paris's Pharma- 
coiogiuy vol. L ; Cagnatus, Varies Observat. 
p. 171, &c,, 174, &c., ed. Rom. 1587, 8vo. ; 
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Andr. Libavius, De Theriaca Andromachi 
seniorisy Coburg, 1613, foL ; Diet of Greek 
and Roman Anliq. ; Penny CyclapaiUa ; and 
in several works quoted by Choulant) 

ANDRO'MACHUS the Younger QpJ^ 
fiaxos 6 yetirtpos), an eminent ancient Greek 
physician, is generally supposed to have been 
the son of the preceding. Nothing is known 
of the events of his life except that he, as 
well as his father (unless there be some con- 
fusion), is commonly said to have been physi- 
cian to the Emperor Nero (a. d. 54 — 68), and 
to have arrived at the dignity of Archiater. 
He appears also to have enjoyed much repu- 
tation on account of his knowledge of phar- 
macy and materia medica. Accordli^ to 
Fabricius, Haller, and others, he was the 
author of a work in three books Ilepl 2vi^^- 
atcos ^opfAdKcoy^ *^ On the Composition of 
Drugs,*' of which the first book treated of 
external remedies, the second of internal, and 
the third was devoted to those used in diseases 
of the eyes. Choulant, however, apparently 
attributes this treatise to Andromachus the 
Elder. It is probably this work which is 
very frequently quoted by Galen, who several 
times mentions his prescriptions with appro- 
bation, and from which some receipts are 
extracted by Artius and Nicolaus Myrepsus. 
Perhaps also the fragments mentioned in 
Cramer's " Anecdota Grasca Parisiensia," 
(vol. i. p. 394, 395.) originally formed part of 
this treatise. It has been doubted whether it 
was to the elder or the younger Androma- 
chus that Erotianus dedicated &s Lexicon of 
Hippocratic Words, but it seems most pro- 
bable that the latter is the person who is 
meant. (Fabricius, Biblioth. Grceca, vol. xiiL 
p. 61. ed. vet ; Haller, Biblioth, Medic. 
Pract torn. i. ; PaUl Cigalinus, De PUnii 
Patria, in Franz's edition of Pliny, vol. ii. 
p. 129.; Franz's note to his edition of Ero- 
tianus, p. 3. ; Sprengel, Hist de la Mid. ; 
C. G. Kiihn, Index Medicorvm Oculariorum 
inter Grcecos Romanosque, Leipzig, 4to. 1829, 
fascic. i.) W. A G 

ANDRO'MACHUS. [Timjeus.] ' 
ANDRON CAvSpw), an ancient Greek 
physician (as may be coi^ectured from his 
name), of the events of whose life no parti- 
culars are known. With respect to his date, 
as Celsus is the earliest author who mentions 
him, it can only be determined that he must 
have lived before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian a»ra, Tiraqueau (Tiraquellus) and after 
him Fabricius suppose that Andron is the 
same person as Andreas of Carystus ; which 
conclusion is founded on the supposed fact, 
that Dioscorides, in a passage where he is 
speaking of the poppy, names Andreas, and 
Pliny, speaking on the same subject, gives 
the name Andron. This, however, seems to 
be a mistake, as the common reading in Pliny 
is not Andron, but Andreas, as in Dioscorides. 
Andron appears to have written on pharmacy 
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and materia medica, as seyeral of his prescrip- 
tions are preserved by ancient authors. He 
is mentioned also by Atheneus. (Dioscorides, 
De Mat Med, lib. iv. cap. 65. torn. L p. 557. 
ed Kiihn ; Pliny, HiaU Nat lib. zx. cap. 18. 
ed. Taucfan. (al. cap. 76.); Tiraquellas, De 
NobiliU cap. 31.; Le Clerc, Hist de la M6d.; 
Fabricins, Biblioih, Graca, toI. ziii. p. 61. 
ed. vet ; C. G. Kiihn^ Index Medicorum Ocu- 
lariorum inter Grcecos Bomanoeque, Leipzig, 
4to. 1829, fascic. i. p. 4.) W. A. G. 

ANDRON (^AySpwy), a sculptor who, ac- 
cording to Tatian, made a statue of Har- 
monia, the offspring of Mars and Venus. 
The country and the date of Andron are un- 
known. Clarac, in his chronological table 
of the artists of antiquity, places hmi, without 
giving any authority for it, in the second 
century after Christ (Tatianus, Orat in 
Gracoe, 55.; Catal. du Musie du Louvre, 
Paris.) R.W. jun. 

ANBRONFCUS (;AyZp6rucos\ an ambas- 
sador of Attains II., was sent by his king to 
Rome in b.c. 156, to inform the senate that 
Pnisias, king of Bithynia, had commenced 
hostilities against him. This message was 
disbelieved at Rome, and the object of the 
mission was not attained. In b. c. 149 he 
was again sent to Rome by Attalus, to coun- 
teract the influence which Pnisias exercised 
there by his ambassadors. Nicomedes, the 
son of Pnisias, was at the time also at Rome ; 
and as he was hated by his father, and even 
his life threatened, Andronicus was moved 
by pity to join Nicomedes and some of his 
friends in a conspiracy against his &ther 
Pnisias [Nicx>mede8]. ( Poly bins, xxxii. 26.; 
Appian, De BeUo Mithridat 4 and 5.) L. S. 
ANDRONI'CUS QApipSMucos), an ancient 
Greek physician, some of whose prescriptions 
are quoted by Galen and Qctavius Horatianus. 
Nothing is known of his life, and with respect 
to his date it can only be said that he must have 
lived in or before the second century after 
Christ, as Galen is the earliest author who 
mentions him. The ** Andronicus Peripate- 
ticus," or " Andronicus Rhodius," mentioned 
several times by Galen, is probably a dif- 
ferent person. Tiraqueau (TiraqueUus) and 
after him Fabricius have committed an over- 
sight in quoting from the fourth book of Oc- 
tavius Horatianus the name of a physician 
called ** Andronicus Ticianus, quem citat et 
virum clarissimum vocat" Andronicus is, 
as mentioned above, several times quoted by 
Octavius Horatianus, and a physician named 
" Titianus " is called by him *• vir clarissi- 
mus :" but these appear to be different per- 
sons ; nor are the two names, as far as the 
writer is aware, ever found together. (Ti- 
raqueUus, De NobiUtate, cap. 31. ; Fabricius, 
BiUioih. GrtBca, vol. xiii. p. 62. ed vet ; Oc- 
tavius Horatianus, Ber. Medic, lib. i. cap. 18., 
and lib. ii. pt i. cap. 6., and lib. iv. p. 18. 37. 
85. ed. Argent) W. A. G. 

ANDRONI'CUS (^Ai^pdviKos), a Greek 
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poet, a native of Egypt, and a contemporary 
of Libanius and Themistius (about a. d. 360). 
Libanius praises him for the sweetness of his 
poetry, and adds that his fame was spread 
over all the towns of Egypt, as &r as the 
Ethiopians, but that a calamity which befell 
his mother and his native phice prevented 
his displaying all the riches of his genius. 
Themistius speaks of a young Egyptian poet 
who had composed a tragedy, epics and di- 
thyrambs, and who is, according to some 
modem critics, the poet Harpocration, who is 
praised by Libanius ; but others, and appa- 
rently with more probability, suppose that 
Andronicus is meant There is no doubt 
that this is the Andronicus whom Photius 
calls a native of Hermopolis and a decurio of 
that town. He attributes to him dramas 
and several other species of poetry. In 
A. D. 359, the poet Andronicus and several 
other persons of distinction in the east and 
in Eg^t had drawn upon themselves the 
suspicion of indulging in pagan rites, and 
the emperor Constantius sent Paulus to in- 
quire into the matter. Paulus erected his 
tribunal at Scythopolis in Palestine, and 
summoned all who had been charged. An- 
dronicus appears to have been innocent, 
at least the calmness with which he con- 
ducted his defence convinced Paulus that 
he was innocient, and he was acquitted. 
After this occurrence we hear no more of 
him. The works which in his time gained 
him great reputation have perished, but the 
" Anthologia Grseca " contains one epigram 
(vii. n. 181.), which is usually attributed to 
him. (Libuiius, Epist Ixxv. ; De Vita suoy 
p. 68. ; Themistius, Orat xxix. p. 418, &c. ; 
Maximus Planudes in Nic. ComnenuSj Prano- 
tiones Mystagog, p. 141. ; Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, xix. 12. ; Photius, BiMioth.) L. S. 
ANDRONI'CUS A'NGELUS. CAy8p<^ 
yiKOf ^AyyeAos), was the son of Constantinus 
Angelus, a private citizen of Philadelphia 
in Lydia, and of Theodora, the youngest 
daughter of the emperor Alexis Comnenus 
I. (a. D. 1080— 1118). The familv of the 
Angeli was obscure, and its nobihty com- 
menced with this imperial alliance. About 
the year a.d. 1172, Andronicus Angelus was 
sent with his brother, John Angelus, by the 
Emperor Manuel against the Turks, who had 
established themselves in the province of 
Cappadocia. His success and conduct in this 
campaign are unknown ; but three years 
afterwards, when he was sent into Bithynia 
against the l*urks, although he was assisted 
by the valour and expenence of his lieu- 
tenant, Manuel Cantacuzenus, Andronicus 
displayed the most shamefUl cowardice, and 
abandoned his army before he encountered 
the enemy. For this betrayal of his trust, 
Andronicus narrowly escaped, on his return 
to Constantinople, being dressed like a woman 
and led round the city. Nor did he after- 
wards retrieve his reputation when he was 
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dispatched, in a. d. 1180, by the guardians of 
the young Alexis, the son of Manuel, against 
the usurper, Andronicus Comnenus. He was 
defeated near Charax in Bithynia; and dread- 
ing the anger of the Empress Mary, Manuel's 
widow, he went over with his whole family 
and dependents to Andronicus Comnenns. 
According to one account, Andronicus An< 
gelus and four of his sons were soon ba- 
nished by their new master on suspicion of 
having conspired against him. According to 
another (Roger Hoveden, p. 596.), Androni- 
cus Angelus and two of his sons were blinded 
and cruelly mutilated by the tyrant Com- 
nenus. William of Tyre ( WUL Tyr, xxL 16.) 
says that Andronicus Angelus was sent by 
the Emperor Manuel to Baldwin IV. king of 
Jerusalem, to concert with him an expedition 
for the recovery of Egypt Andronicus An- 
gelus married Euphrosyne, daughter of The- 
odore, one of the private secretaries of Ma- 
nuel, by whom he had six sons, of whom two 
were subsequently emperors, Isaac Angelus, 
A. D. 1185, and Alexis Angelus, a. d. 1195. 
(Ducange, Fcmilia ByzanUna, p. 202.) 

W. B. D. 

ANDRONrCUS CAMATE'RUSCAi*^ 
vtKos Kofdrripos), was prefect of the city of 
Constantinople about a. d. 1156, and a rela- 
tion of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus 
(a.d. 1143 — 1180), who raised him to the 
rank of Sebastus (Augustus), and prefect 
of the imperial guards. Joannes Veccus, 
who wrote against him somewhat more than 
a century later, says that Andronicus was an 
extraordinary man, and a most powerful 
speaker. He also distinguished himself as an 
author, and the foUowing works are known 
to have been written by him : — 1. A work 
against the Latins, in the form of a dialogue, 
' in which the Emperor Manuel and some 
Roman cardinals, who were then staying at 
Constantinople, are the speakers. The sub- 
ject is the " Processio Spiritilks Sanctl'' The 
work was subsequently attacked and refiited 
bv Veccus. [Veocus, Joannes.] 2. A 
disputation between the Emperor Manuel 
and Peter, a learned Armenian. 3. A small 
work on the two natures in Christ None 
of these works have yet been published, but 
they are extant in MS. There is a dialogue 
against the Jews, which is usually ascribed 
to one Andronicus who lived in the four- 
teenth century of our fera, which is in all 
probability the work of Andronicus Camate- 
rus. It is printed in Stevardius's ** Auctarium 
ad Canisium," Ingolstadt, 1616, 4to., and in 
the '* Bibliotheca Patrum,** xvL 38, &c 
Joannes Ducas, to whom Eustathius's Com- 
mentary on Dionysius Periegetes is dedi- 
cated, was a son of Andronicus Camaterus. 
(Cave, Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia 
Literaria, i. 675., Appendix, 24. j Fabricius, 
Biblicfth, Grac, xL 278, &c.i L. S. 

ANDRONICUS I. COJiNE'NUS CA''- 
tpoylicos Koftyviyds^f emperor of Constant!* 
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NOPLE, was the son of Isaac, who was the 
younger son of Alexis I. Comnenus : he was 
bom in the beginning of the twelfth centnry. 
Andronicus was a man of uncommon beauty 
and extraordinary talents, and he possessed 
both the virtues and the vices which cha- 
racterised the Comnenian family. From 
his earliest youth his life was a succession of 
extraordinary adventures. Pleasure seemed 
to be the sole object of his life. But no 
revels were attractive enough, no woman 
possessed charms enough, to retain him, when 
he heard the trumpet of war. He then rose 
from the luxuries of the East, and encoun- 
tered hardships and danger with delight 
In the camp he was sober ; he was never ex- 
hausted by fatigue or privation ; he slept 
soundly on the open field. His strength was 
envied, his courage and affiibility were ad- 
mired, by the soldiers ; he was the darling 
of the army. He was the favourite of 
women : three royal princesses were among 
his concubines. He had only one rival, his 
cousin, the emperor Manuel Comnenus. 

In 1141 Andronicus, then about thirty 
years of age, was made prisoner by the 
Turks-SeQuks, and remained one year in 
captivity. On being ransomed, he went to 
Constantinople, where he fell in love with 
his niece, the Princess Eudoxia Comnena, 
who became his concubine, while her sister 
Theodora was the concubine of the Emperor 
Manuel. It seems that Manuel considered 
Andronicus dangerous in the capital, but 
very useful in distant provinces ; he ac- 
cordingly sent him to Cilicia (a. d. 1152). 
Andronicus was accompanied by Eudoxia. 
Bein^ defeated in his enterprise on Mop- 
suestui, he returned to Constantinople, and 
Manuel then appointed him governor of Nais- 
sus, Braniseba, and Castoria. After having 
staid a short time in his province Andronicus 
again appeared in Constantinople, where he 
narrowly escaped death by the lumds of the 
infuriated brothers of Eudoxia. He now 
conspired against the emperor, but the plot 
was discovered, and he was thrown into 
prison (a. D. 1153), where he remained 
twelve years. At last he escaped under very 
extraordinary circumstances. Having dis- 
covered a cellar which was separated fh>m 
his prison by a thin wall, and which seemed 
to be entirely unknown to the gaolers, he 
made an opemng in the wall and crept into 
the ac^oinin^ cellar, whereupon he replaced 
the bricks m their former position. The 
gaoler on making his customary visit fbund 
the prison empty, and reported the flight of 
the prisoner. The gates of Constantmople 
were immediately shut, and search was made 
for the fugitive ; but all was in vain, and the 
emperor, believing that he had escaped with 
the assistance of his wife's family, ordered 
her to be thrown into the same prison in 
which her husband had been confined. The 
name of this lady is not known, and it is for 
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the first time on this occasion that she is 
mentioned. No sooner was she alone, than 
Andronicos left his concealment, and his 
wife, overwhelmed by surprise and joy, made 
herself the companion of the captive, whom 
she supported with part of her daily pro- 
visions. It is said that during her captivity 
she bore a child. At last Andronicus 
escaped with the aid of his wife (a. d. 1162). 
He was soon discovered, and again im- 
prisoned ; but he escaped once more (a. d. 
1 165), and after many perils and adventures, 
especially in Moldavia, escaped to Kiew to 
the court of Jaroslaw, grand duke of Russia. 
Here he obtained the pardon of the emperor, 
and formed an alliance between him and 
Jaroslaw for the purpose of attacking Hun- 
gary. At the head of a Russian army he 
entered that country, and joined Manuel 
under the walls of Semlin, which they be- 
sieged with their united forces. Andronicus 
and the emperor were rivals for the honour 
of being the bravest of the Greeks. After 
a successftil campaign, they returned to Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 1166), but Andronicus was 
again removed from the court and sent to 
Asia (a.d. 1167). New quarrels broke out 
between him and Manuel, and Andronicus 
fied to Raymond of Poitou, prince of An- 
tioch, whose daughter, Philippa, the sister of 
the Empress Mana, the wife of Manuel, was 
renowned for her beauty and talents. An- 
dronicus saw her, and seduced her ; but, being 
followed by the enmi^ of Manuel, he aban- 
doned his victim and fled to Amaury I., king 
of Jerusalem (a.d. 1162 — 1173), by whom 
he was invested with the town of Berytus, 
now Beirut In Jerusalem he saw Theodora 
Comnena, the beautiful widow of the late 
king, Baldwin III., who was the niece of the 
Emperor ManueL Andronicus was then 
about fifty-six, but time had not impaired his 
personal beauty, and such was his ascendancy 
over the youthfhl queen, that she sacrificed 
her royal honour to become the concubine 
of Andronicus. Pursued by the emissaries 
of the infuriated emperor, they fled to the 
court of Nur-ed-din, sultan of Damascus; 
but Andronicus not thinking himself safe 
there, she accompanied him on a perilous 
journey through Persia and Turkistan, till, 
after having proceeded round the Caspian 
and crossed the Caucasus, they returned to 
Asia Minor, where they settl(^d among the 
Turks on the borders of the province of 
Trebizond. John, the brother of Andro- 
nicus, was also living among the Turks, and 
had adopted the Mohammedan religion. As- 
sisted by Turkish and Greek adventurers, 
Andronicus made war upon the Greek go- 
vernor of Trebiaond ; but while he was vic- 
torious on one side, a party of the governor's 
troops surprised the castle where Theodora 
lived, and she and the two children whom 
she had borne to her seducer were carried off 
to Constantinople. To recover his beloTed 
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Theodora, Andronicus for the first time 
humbled himself before Manuel, and im- 
plored his pardon by prostrating himself, 
loaded with chains, at the foot of the im- 
perial throne. The pardon was granted; 
and Andronicus retired with Theodora to 
(EnoS, now Unieh, in the eyalet of Tre- 
bizond, on the Black Sea, a town situated 
within the limits of the Byzantine empire. 
Here he tived quietly till the death of Ma- 
nuel in 1181. 

Alexis IL, the son and successor of Manuel, 
was a minor, and under the guardianship of 
his mother, Maria of Antioch. No sooner 
had he ascended the throne than the fickle 
and turbulent aristocracy showed symptoms 
of discontent, and wished for a change. An- 
dronicus, eager to profit by this state of 
things, and relying on finding numerous par- 
tisans, sent his agents to the different pro- 
vinces to work upon the minds of the people. 
Soon after he left (EnoS, and showed him- 
self to the army stationed in Pontus and 
Bithynia, which he easily succeeded in se- 
ducing. Upon this he marched to Constanti- 
nople. He compelled Alexis to acknowledge 
him as regent, and he put him to death after 
having ordered the execution of his mother 
Maria. [Ai£xis II.] 

Thus Andronicus ascended the throne in 
1183, and immediately afterwards married 
Agnes, the widow of Alexis II., who was 
then only eleven years old. His first wife 
and Theodora of Jerusalem were then dead ; 
at least nothing leads us to suppose that 
either of them was then living. It is said 
that Andronicus dishonoured the memory of 
Manuel, and that he treated the corpse of the 
strangled Alexis with infamy ; but Nicetas 
(^Alex. Manuel, JUius, c. 18. in fine), who 
gives a ver^ circumstantial description of 
this affair, is too much prejudiced against 
Andronicus to deserve complete confidence. 

Andronicus 'reigned only two years, but 
this short period was signaUsed by important 
events. His strength was unimpaired by age, 
and he vigorously quelled the turbulent and 
fiictious spirit of the nobles. He knew that 
they aspired to be the masters of the empire, 
but that none of them had fcftmed, or was 
able to form, the nobler design of becoming 
the legislator of a powerful and well-organ- 
ised state. Such was the aim of Andronicus ; 
he would reform Byzantium. He used to 
say that kings could accomplish every thing, 
and that no evil was so inveterate, no obstacle 
so great, as not to yield to their will. Till 
his reign the plundering of wrecks was a com- 
mon practice among Uie inhabitants of the 
coasts, but he stopp^ it by a severe law ; he 
secured the high roads, which were infested 
by robbers; he exterminated numerous pi- 
rates ; he watched carefully over the impartial 
administration of justice ; and he vigorously 
protected the people against the oppression and 
rapacity of the great The aristocrats, espe- 
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ciallj the adherents of the late empress and 
her unfortunate son, were infuriated against 
Andronicus. They fonned a plot, and called 
William 11. the Good, king of Sicily, to their 
assistance, and promised him the imperial 
crown if he would only seize it William 
landed with a powerful army on the coast of 
Epirus, and proceeded as far as Thessalonica, 
which he took and destroyed after an obsti- 
nate defence. During this time Andronicus 
had organised a new army, the officers of which 
were devoted to him, and in a short time he 
compelled William to return home, after 
having lost a considerable part of his army. 
To save the empire from similar troubles, 
and from thus becoming the prey of a foreign 
conqueror, Andronicus resolved to extermi- 
nate the whole body of the Greek aristocracy, 
— a plan as bold and as merciless as that of 
Robespierre, when he resolved to save the 
French republic by putting to death the 
aristocracy. The emperor pursued his plan 
with the utmost activity. The sword of the 
executioner worked without interruption ex- 
cept during one week, when it ceased, as if 
it were tired of so much bloodshed. But 
it soon recommenced its destructive work. 
Many nobles fled to Italy and to the Turks, 
but a still greater number perished ; some 
by the sword, others by fire or by the rope, 
and almost all under cruel tortures. Those 
of the common people who were known as 
partisans of the nobles were burnt in their 
houses or drowned by scores; and it is 
said that round many towns there was not 
a single tree that was not loaded with dead 
men. The consternation was general; yet 
the people saw there was nothing to pre- 
vent them from attending to their business 
with as much security as in former times, 
or even more. Andronicus was on the point 
of seeing his plan crowned with success, 
when an accident caused his ruin and death. 
There was then at Constantinople a noble 
named Isaac Angelus, whose character was 
bad, but as he was not of a bold or enterpris- 
ing disposition, Andronicus intended to spare 
his life, as he had done in the case of several 
other nobles. In the summer of 1185, An- 
dronicus, who felt himself quite sure on his 
throne, retired to a villa in Asia. During 
his absence Hagiochristophorites, his faith- 
ful but superstitious lieutenant, ordered Isaac 
Angelus to be put to death, on the ground of 
a ridiculous tale that Andronicus was to be 
dethroned by a man whose name began with 
an I. Isaac having escaped, fled to St. Sophia, 
took refuge on the steps of the altar, and 
implored the assistance of the people who 
crowded to the church. The people, pro- 
bably excited to violence by secret enemies 
of the emperor, conmienced a disturbance 
which soon spread over Constantinople. 
Andronicus hastened to his capital, where he 
was terrified with the news that the rebels 
had proclaimed Isaac emperor. He offered a 
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general pardon, but in vain. He then pro- 
mised to abdicate in favour of his son Ma- 
nuel ; but this proposition having been like- 
wise rejected, he tried to escape by sea. 
However, he was seized, and loaded with 
chains, was dragged before Isaac, who aban- 
doned him to the fury of his enemies. 
Having fastened him on the back of a camel, 
they led him through the streets of Con- 
stantinople, inflicting upon him outrages of 
every description. At last the mob luinged 
Andronicus by his feet between two pillars, 
one of which was surmounted by the figure 
of a pig, and the other by that of a wolf. In 
the agony of death the unhappy victim 
prayed, — " I^ord, have mercy upon me ! 
AVhy will you bruise a broken reed? " At 
last an Italian soldier, moved with pity, 
stabbed him with his sword to the heart, and 
the emperor expired (12th of September, 
1185). 

The general opinion of Andronicus is 
very unfavourable. Le Beau judges him 
with too much severity ; and he speaks of 
his good qualities only a^r having excused 
himself by saying that as there is no good 
prince without some bad quality, so there 
is no bad prince who does not possess some 
virtue. Gibbon condemns him for his luxury 
and cruelty, but praises him for his ex- 
cellent administration. Fallmerayer, on the 
contrary, palliates all his vices, and lavishes 
unbounded praise upon him. Andronicus 
is generally known as the "Tyrant," and 
he deserves this name for his conduct to the 
Greek aristocracy, but not for his general 
adminbtration of the empire. (Nicetas, Ma- 
nuel Comnenus, I. i. ; III. IV. 1 — 5., Alexis, 
Manuelis Conm. Filiua^ c. 2. 9, &c., Androni- 
cus Comnenus; Guilielmus Tyrensis, xxi. 13.; 
Le Beau, Histoire duBas Empire, xix. 215, 
&c. XX. 1—116.; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
ix. 93 — 107. J Fallmerayer, Geschickte des 
Kaiserthums von Trapezunt, p. 28, &c.) 

W. P. 

ANDRONICUS II. PAL^O'LOGUS 
('AvSpovIicof ndKadKfjyos), sumamedthe Elder, 
emperor of Con6TAntinopi.e, was bom in 
▲. D. 1260. He was the eldest son of the 
Emperor Michael Palseologus, with whom he 
was associated in the government in 1275, 
and he succeeded him in 1283. His mother 
was Theodora Angela, and his fiill name 
was Andronicus Ducas Angelus Comnenus 
Palseologus. The latter years of the reign 
of Michael had been disturbed by a civil war, 
the ringleaders of which fled to the court of 
Michael Angelus Ducas, despot of Epirus 
and ^tolia, a warlike prince, who refused to 
deliver the fugitives to the Emperor Andro- 
nicus. This circumstance led to a war, 
which proved &ital to the despot Michael, 
who was taken and put in prison at Thes- 
salonica, from whence he escaped with the 
aid of the gaoler, Henry, who was an En- 
glishman. Having been seized in his flight. 
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he was confined -within the imperial palace 
at Constantinople, and having lost all hopes 
of escape, he set fire to his prison, hoping 
thus to destroy himself with the emperor 
Andronicos was sayed by the vigilance of 
his guard, who put the captive to death. In 
1294 Andronicus ran the risk of losing his 
life during some bloody disturbances between 
the Genoese and the Venetians, who had a com- 
mercial establishment with great privileges at 
Pera, a suburb of Constantinople. Andronicus 
showed great activity in quelling these civil 
troubles, in which he was much more suc- 
cessful than in those religious disputes by 
which the domestic peace of the empire was 
continually disturbed. On the occasion of 
the second general council of Lyon, his 
father, Michael, had consented to a union 
between the Greek and Latin churches ; but 
Andronicus, far from following the policy of 
his father, showed himself so hostile towards 
Rome, that, in 1307, he was excommunicated 
by Pope Clement V. With regard to the 
political state of the Byzantine empire, his 
conduct towards Rome was very unwise, for it 
is well known that if Greece had submitted to 
the authority of Rome, no Mohammedan 
conqueror would have planted the crescent 
on the cupola of St. Sophia. However, it is 
just to state that Andronicus considered this 
a purely religions affair, and that he acted 
conscientiously. But notwithstanding his 
great learning, his mind was clouded by 
superstition, and it is therefore not surprising 
that in religious matters he blindly followed 
the advice of the patriarch Athanasius, who 
was his inferior in learning, his equal in 
superstition, and his superior in artfUl fanati- 
cism. [Athamasics.] Andronicus made a 
successful campaign against the Tatars of 
Kiptshak, but he lost a considerable part of 
his dominions in Asia Minor, which were 
taken from him by the Turks Osmanlis, who 
were then governed by Osman, the founder 
of the Turkish empire. 

When after the conquest of the greater 
part of Bithynia Osman appeared on the 
shores of the Propontis ; when Turkish gal- 
leys, hitherto unknown in history, carried Os- 
man*s troops to Chios, whose inhabitants were 
killed or carried off into slavery, Andronicus, 
unable to raise an army among his own sub- 
jects, purchased the assistance of a soldier, 
who, though he had neither kingdom nor 
subjects, possessed more real power than the 
successor of Constantine. This was Roger 
de Flor, the son of Richard de Flor, a Ger- 
man nobleman who was grand falconer of 
the emperor Frederic II. Roger, equally 
distinguished as an admiral and a general, 
was tlie commander of a numerous body of 
warlike adventurers, chiefly consisting ol 
Catalans, who infested the Mediterranean, 
making war on all nations, and keeping peace 
only with those who paid them tribute, or 
purchased their services. Roger arrived at 
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Constantinople with twenty-two ships of war 
and a numerous fleet of transports, having on 
board eight thousand experienced soldiers, 
horse and foot His renown was so great, 
his power so formidable, his presence so use- 
ful, but also so dangerous, that, before he 
had done anything, Andronicus rewarded his 
future services with the hand of his niece 
Maria, the daughter of Asan, the deposed 
king of Bulgaria (1303). In 1304 Roger 
routed the Turks near Cyzicus ; in 1305 he 
annihilated a Turkish army in the battle of 
Philadelphia, and in the same year he de- 
feated Osman in the mountains of the Taurus. 
Andronicus conferred upon him the dignity 
of Great Duke (1306), and in 1307 he created 
him Cssar. But his ambition increased with 
his power ; the presence of the Catalans be- 
came insupportable to the emperor, and Roger 
was assassinated at Adrianople. Muntader, 
who was one of his officers, and from whose 
" Chronica " this account is taken, charges 
the emperor with having contrived the mur- 
der of Roger, but he alleges no proof. After 
the fall of their chief, the Catalans, com- 
manded by Berengar d'Entan9a and Fer- 
nando Ximenez d*Arenos, declared war 
against Andronicus, and after having de- 
vastated Thrace and Macedonia, they took 
the Peloponnesus, Achaia, and some other 
provinces in Greece, where they finally 
settled in 1308. During the followmg years 
Andronicus suffered severe losses in his con- 
tests with the Turks, and from 1321 he was 
successively involved in three civil wars 
with his grandson, Andronicus, by whom he 
was depcwed in 1328. [Andronicus III.] 
The emperor retired to a convent at Drama 
in Thessaly, where he lived as a monk under 
the name of Antonius. He died in great 
poverty in 1322, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, and his body was buried at Con- 
stantinople. (Pachymeres, Andronicus Pa- 
laologiu } Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. vi — x. ; 
Cantacuzenus, I. c. l,&c.; Ramon Muntader, 
Chronica o Deacripcio dels Fets, e Hazanyes 
del inclyt Rey Don Javme Primer Key Darago 
(d' Arago), ^c, e de molts de sos Dcscendents ; 
Barcelona, 1562, fol. capitol 194, &c. ; Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, ^c. ; Le Beau, Histoire 
du Bas Empire.) W. P. 

ANDRONICUS III., PAL^aLOGUS 
(*AvSpovUof 110X016X0^05), sumamed the 
younger, emperor of Constantinople, was 
the son of Michael Palseologus, and the 
grandson of Andronicus 11. or the elder. 
Michael was associated by his father on the 
throne, and crowned in 1295 as second em- 
peror of the Greeks, according to a custom 
established by the founder of the dynasty of 
the Pakeologi, the emperor Michael Palse- 
ologus (1259—1282). The prince Michael 
had two brothel's, Theodore, who went to 
Italy, where he inherited the marquisate of 
Monteferrato, and Constantine ; and two 
sons, Andronicus, the subject of this notice,* 
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and Manuel. Andronicns, who vas distin- 
guished by his talents and amiable manners, 
was the favourite of his grandfather, but he 
lost his affection by addicting himself to a 
dissolute life. He loved a lady of Constan- 
tinople, not knowing that she had likewise 
captivated his brother Manuel, who was also 
unacquainted with the love of Andronicus. 
One night Andronicus saw a stranger watch- 
ing the house of this lady, and having some 
reason to fear rivals, he attacked him furi- 
ously, and, assisted by his attendants, killed 
him on the spot He had killed his own 
brother, Manuel. Andronicus was in despair; 
the old emperor hesitated between pardoning 
a murderer and putting to death his grand- 
son. Michael, the unhappy father, died of 
grief eight days after this tragical event, on 
the 12th of October, 1320. (Nicephorus 
Gregoras, viii. c. 1.) The repentance of An- 
dronicus was of short duration ; and his con- 
duct became so scandalous, that his grand- 
father resolved to deprive him of his ri^ht to 
the crown, and to confer it upon Michael 
Catharus, the illegitimate offspring of his 
son Constantine. Andronicus took up arms, 
and being advised as well as assisted by John 
Cantacuzenus, who became afterwards em- 
peror, he attacked his grandfather with an 
army of fifty thousand men. The contest 
lasted from 1321 till 1328, and was divided 
by two treaties of peace into three successive 
wars. By the first treaty his grandfather 
ceded to him the government of the greater 
part of Thrace; by the second treaty the 
younger Andronicus was put on an equal 
footing with the emperor, in consequence of 
which he was crowned on the 2d of February, 
1325; and the contest was terminated by a 
third treaty in 1328, by which the elder 
Andronicus abdicated in favour of his un- 
natural grandson. [Andronicus II.] 

The reign of Andronicus HI. was sig- 
nalised by an unhappy war, in 1331, 
against Stephen Urowicz, kral or king of 
Servia ; by the loss of Chios, which was 
taken by Martino Zacharia, a noble Genoese; 
and principally by his unhappy wars with 
Urkhan, sultan of the Turks Osmanlis, by 
whom he was defeated in the famous battle 
of Philocrene (1330) ['Ala'-ed-di'n], in 
consequence of which Nicsa surrendered to 
the Turks. Andronicus showed great ac- 
tivitpr in these wars, and commanded his own 
amues; but he could not save the empire 
from its decline. His constant wars put him 
to great expense, and the people were ex- 
hausted by taxes ; he also sacrificed large 
sums to his passion for the arts, especially 
architecture ; but notwithstanding this he 
enjoyed great popularity among his subjects. 
In order to get aid against the .Turks, he 
sent an agent, by name Barloam, to Pope 
Benedict XII., proposing to him the union 
of the two churches, on condition that the 
pope should persuade the western princes to 
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a crusade against the infidels (1339). But 
the instructions of Barlaam were so ambi- 
guous and artful, that the proposition was 
rejected with contempt by the pope as well 
as by the Kings of Naples and of France. 
Such a union, said the emperor (or his mi- 
nister, John Cantacuzenus?) — could not be 
legally made without the co-operation of the 
four eastern patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria ; but as 
the last three were under the dominion of 
the Turks, it would be necessary for the 
western princes first to drive the infidels out 
and to restore the holy men to liberty, where- 
upon it would be easy to call a general 
council, and to form the union. It is how- 
ever very probable that, had the Turks been 
once driven out, the emperor would have 
forgotten his promises, or the three patri- 
archs would have found some excuse for 
not appearing at the general council. An- 
dronicus died in 1341, at the age of forty -five. 
His first wife was Agnes or Irene, princess 
of Brunswick ; and &e second was Anne of 
Savoy, by whom he had two sons, John and 
Emanuel. John, his successor, reigned under 
the guardianship of John Cantacuzenus, the 
old ^iend of the emperor, who soon forgot 
his duties towards the young princes and 
usurped the throne. (Pachymeres, Andnmi^ 
cus Pakeologua; Nicephorus Gre^ras, lib. 
viii. — xi., Cantacuzenus, i. 58, &c. li. 1 — 40. ; 
Phranzes, i. 10—13.; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall; Le Beau, Histoire du Bas Empire^ 
which finishes with this emperor.) w. P. 
ANDRONICUS CYRRHE'STES, CAi^. 
Zp6»utos Kvpprfymis), a native of Cyrrhus. 
There were two places of this name, one 
in lower Macedonia, the other in Syria, but 
it is unknown from which of them he 
came. The name of Andronicus is pre- 
served as the architect of the Tower of 
the Winds at Athens, which stood near the 
Agora, and was intended to show the direc- 
tion of the wind and the hour of the da^'. 
Its figure was an octagon, and upon each of 
its eight fronts was sculptured an aged or a 
youthful human form, representing with its 
proper attributes the corresponding wind. 
Under each of these figures was a sun-diaL 
On its top was placed a moving Triton of 
bronze or iron, that always fronted the quarter 
from which the wind was blowing, and pointed 
with a rod in his right hand directly over 
the head of the wind on the entablature be- 
low. There are some traces of the interior 
of the tower having been fitted up as a clep- 
sydra or water-dial, which at night or in 
cloudy weather would thus supply the place 
of the sun-dials on the external fronts. The 
tower was built with rectangular blocks of 
marble, and roofed with tiles or slabs of the 
same material. It was surmounted by a 
pyramidal marble block, on the apex of 
which the Triton veered. Colonel Leake 
assigns the date of the building to about d. c. 
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150. (VitmviuB, L 6.; Varro, De Re Rustic^ 
iiL 5.; Stuart's AAau, voL i. cfa. 3.) 

W. B. D. 

ANDRONICUS, JOANNES CALLIS- 
TUS CAKS^yurof 'Joodtnnrft Kd\Xurros), was a 
native of Thessalonica (Saloniki), who, after 
the fidl of Constantinople in a. d. 1453, fled 
into Italy, and supported himself by giving 
lessons in the Greek language. In 1464 he 
was professor at Bologna, whence he re- 
moved in 1469 to Rome. Although a zeal- 
ous Aristotelian, Andronicus was lodged at 
Rome in the house of Cardinal Bessarion, 
the great professor and patron of the Platonic 
doctrines. In the quarrel between the Pla- 
tonlsts and Peripatetics of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Andronicus took part with the latter, 
and published a reply to the ** Diatribe ** of 
Michael Apostolius. But he conducted the 
controversy with decency and moderation, 
and dedicated his reply to Bessarion himself. 
In his knowledge of grammar and philoso- 
phy Andronicus was esteemed little inferior 
to the most celebrated Hellenist of the age, 
Theodore Gaza ; and in his acquaintance 
with Latin he possessed an accomplishment 
unusual in the other emigrant Greeks. His 
harsh pronunciation, however, of a foreign 
idiom, or his Aristotelian prejudices made 
his^ lectures less attractive, and poverty 
obliged him to quit Rome. He afterwards 
opened a school at Florence, where he num- 
bered among his pupils Georgius Valla, 
Janus Panonius, a learned Hungarian, and 
An^lo Poliziano. He remained at Florence 
until he was invited to become Greek pro- 
fessor in the university of Paris, in the place 
of another Greek exile, Hieronymus of 
Sparta, recently deceased. The lectures of 
Andronicus contributed greatly to the culti- 
vation of Greek literature and philosophy in 
Paris. According to one account he died 
there in a. d. 1478. But it is more probable 
that he returned to Greece shortly before his 
death in that year. A treatise ** On the Pas- 
sions," (Jltpl Ua0&v,) in Greek, sometimes 
printed with Aristotle's works, has been often 
ascribed to Andronicus Callistus as well as 
to Andronicus Rhodius. Contemporary with 
Callistus was another Andronicus, who also 
taught Greek at Bologna, but who was a 
native of Constantinople. An account of the 
editions of the works ascribed to Andronicus 
Callistus will be found under Andronicus 
Rhodius. (Hodius, De GracU IBtutribus ; 
Platina, Panegyricua in Cardinal. Bessarion ; 
Philelphus, Epistola. lib. xv. xviL xxix.) 

W. B.D. 

ANDRONFCUS, MARCUS LFVIUS, 
was the earliest dramatic writer in Roman 
literature. He began to exhibit plays at 
Rome in B. c. 240. He was a native of Ta- 
rentum, perhaps a captive, and afterwards a 
freedman of the Livian family, from whom he 
derived his Roman surname. M. Livius 
Salinator, consul for the first time in B.c. 
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219, according to the usual accounts, emanci- 
pated him, and was his patron, and confided 
to him the education of his children. An- 
dronicus is supposed to have died between 
B.C. 221 and b.c. 206. In the year b.c. 
207, probably after the defeat of Hasdrubal 
on the Metaurus, the pontiffs directed a 
solemn procession to the temple of Jupiter 
Stator. "the Stayer of Flight," and a hymn, 
the work of Andronicus, was chaunted by 
twenty-seven young maidens of the noblest 
houses. He translated also the Odyssey, and 
by these various works probably made the 
Romans more familiar with the dramatic, 
lyric, and epic master-works of the Greeks. 
Cicero compares his translation of the Odys- 
sey, which was in the Satnmian measure, to 
an old carving of Dsedalus, and pronounces 
his plays unworthy to be read. The poems of 
Livius Andronicus were, however, cried up 
during the antiquarian fever that prevailed 
at Rome in the age of Augustus ; and they 
were used as schoolbooks in the boyhood of 
Horace. His various productions, although 
rude and imperfect, were of high value in an 
age when Rome had neither native artists 
nor models, and were dependent for their 
amusements on Greek slaves and Etruscan 
mimes. His dramas were an epoch in Ro- 
man art ; for although the spectators thought 
them fiat in comparison with the nauve 
farce and pantomime, the favourite diversion 
of the Italians in every age, they introduced 
the knowledge of something higher, and 
thenceforth the exodia, or after-pieces of the 
Roman stage, were adapted to the popular 
taste, while song, and the recitation of a 
mythic or heroic story (fabula) became the 
principal part of the dramatic spectacle. 
Livius Andronicus was the author of- the 
singular distinction between the speaker and 
the actor on the Roman stage, and thereby 
may be regarded as the inventor also of the 
serious pantomime. Having become hoarse 
with the repetition of his part, he obtained 
leave to employ a slave to accompany him on 
the flute, and recite the words of the mono- 
logue, while he himself famished the appro- 
priate gestures and dancing. Andronicus, 
according to Suetonius (De lUustribus Gram- 
nuiticis, i.) gave lectures in Greek to other 
pupils as well as to the sons of his patron 
Livius Salinator. He was not, however, 
properly a grammarian, since the profession 
of grammarian was not known at Rome be- 
fore B. c. 159. It is a question (Osann, Ana- 
lecta Criticd) whether Andronicus introduced 
Greek comedy or tragedy first upon the Ro- 
man stage. The fra^ents and titles of his 
works, and the remains of his translation of 
the Odyssey, are collected by Bothe, Poetct 
Scenici Latini, v. 7 — 22. His plays were ex- 
tant in the reign of Numerianus, in a. d. 282 
— 284. (Vopiscus, Historic Augusta^ iVic- 
meriantu, 13. ; Cicero, Brutus^ 18. ; Ttu- 
cvkmee QuasHon^ L Li De Senectute, 14. ; 
TT 2 
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Livy, vii. 2. xxvii. 37. ; Valerius Maximus, 
II. iv. 3.; Aulus Gellius, Noctea Attica, xvii. 
21. 42.) W. B. D. 

ANDRONICUS, MARCUS POMPI'- 
LIUS, a native of Syria, and an Epicurean 
philosopher, who taught grammar at Rome 
about B. c. 60. Rut his reputation as a teacher 
was injured by the Epicureanism of his 
opinions or his habits, and after a vain attempt 
to enter into competition with the lectures of 
Antonius Gnipho and other less celebrated 
contemporary grammarians, he retired to 
CumsB, where he lived in great indigence. 
The necessities of Andronicus compelled him 
to sell a Chronological Epitome or Digest, 
which he had compiled, and which Orbilius, 
Horace's celebrated schoolmaster, afterwards 
purchased, and published with the author's 
name. What the work of Andronicus was 
we have no means of knowing. But the 
words of Suetonius, who alone mentions it, 
may receive some illustration from the title 
of the first book of Pliny's Natural History, 
" Historiarum Mundi Elenchus" which is 
the table of contents of the whole work, and 
from Plutarch {Life of Numa, 1.), K?>Mios 
T«y iu eAryxv XP^^^^' (Suetonius, De lUua- 
tribus Grammaticia, §. 8.) W. B. D. 

ANDRONl'CUS, ('AvSp^Jfucoj), the son of 
Messalamus, an Egyptian Jew, who lived in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, about the 
year b.c. 1 46. About that time a dispute had 
arisen between the Jews residing in Egypt 
and the Samaritans, who had built a temple 
on Mount Garizin in Palestine in the reign of 
Alexander the Great, and claimed for it the 
same authority as the Jews did for the temple 
of Jerusalem. The dispute was carried on 
with great animosity. At last the contend- 
ing parties petitioned the King of Egypt to 
decide the matter, and proposed that those 
who should be found to be in the wrong 
should be put to death. Ptolemy granted 
the request, and a court was assembled, be- 
fore which the cause of the Samaritans was 
to be defended by Sabbsens and Theodosius, 
and that of the Jews by Andronicus. An- 
dronicus, who was allowed to speak first, 
proved from history that the authority of the 
temple of Jerusalem bad been recognised 
at all times, and by all the kings of Asia, 
whereas no one had ever taken any notice of 
the temple on Mount Garizin. These proofs 
convinced the king of the justice of the 
claims of the Jews, and Sabbseus and Theo- 
dosius were accordingly put to death. (Jo- 
sephus, Jewish Antiq. xiii. c. 3. $. 4. ed. Hud- 
son; Jost, Geschichte derJuden, it 308, &c.) 

L. S. 

ANDRONl'CUS CAynp6vucos) of Olyn- 
THU8. From a passage in Diodorus we 
must infer that he is the son of Agerrhus, 
and the same Andronicus who accompanied 
Alexander the Great on his Asiatic ex- 
pedition. In B. c. 329, Alexander commis- 
sioned him and some other ofiicers to con- 
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duct to him the Greeks who had served 
ui the Persian army. In b. c. 314, he 
was a man of advanced age, and one of the 
four councillors whom Antigonus gave to 
his son Demetrius, who was to conduct 
the operations against Ptolemy and his par- 
tisans in Syria. Two years later, in the 
battle of Gaza, Andronicus commanded the 
cavalry of the right wing in the army of 
Demetrius ; and &er the loss of the battle 
and the retreat of Demetrius, Andronicus was 
left at the head of the garrison of Tyre. 
Ptolemy appeared before the city, and en- 
deavoured to induce Andronicus to surrender 
it by the offer of great rewards ; but An- 
dronicus refused to betray the interest of his 
masters, Antigonus and Demetrius. Soon 
after, however, an insurrection of the garri- 
son of Tyre threw him into the hands of 
Ptolemy, who was generous or prudent enough 
to spare his life, and treated him as a friend. 
(Arrian, Anabasis^ ilL 23. ; Curtius, viL 3. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, xix. 69. 82. 86.) L. S. 

ANDRONICUS PALJEO'LOGUS is 
reported by Latin writers to have been a 
native of Viterbo in Italy, of which city he 
was constable or commander of the burgher- 
guard. He entered the service of Theodore 
Lascaris I. (a.d. 1204), and greatly distin- 
guished himself in the wars of that emperor 
against the Turks in Asia. By Lascaris, or 
his successor and son-in-law John Vataces 
(a. d. 1222), Andronicus was appointed great 
domestic or chamberlain to the Byzantine 
court, which during the Latin occupation of 
Constantinople was held at Nice. Androni- 
cus married a grand-daughter of the Emperor 
Alexis Angelus in a. d. 1203, by whom he 
had two sons, Michael Palsologus, after- 
wards emperor, and John Palseologus, prince 
of Achaia and Morea. The Greek annalists, 
however, contend that Andronicus was a 
genuine Palsologus. (Ducange, Familia By- 
zantina, p. 232.) W. B. D. 

ANDRONl'CUS PALiEO'LOGUS ('Ay- 
Zp6viKos TlaKai6Koyoi\ was the second son of 
the Emperor Manuel Palseologus (a.d. 1392 
— 1425). He was invested by his fiither 
with the principality of Thessalonica (Salo- 
niki), which he sold to the Venetians shortly 
before the Turks under B^azet overran 
Thrace and Macedonia, and expelled both 
the original owners and the purchasers. An- 
dronicus died of leprosy at Constantinople, 
on the 4th of March, 1429, having pre- 
viously assumed the habit of a monk, and 
the name of Acacius. (Ducange, Familia 
Byzantina, p. 243.) W. B. D. 

ANDRONl'CUS RHO'DIUS QKvi^vucos 
*V6iios\ was a Peripatetic philosopher, who 
lived in the former half of the first century 
B.C. The dates of his birth and death can- 
not be determined ; but he was contem- 
porary with the grammarian Tyrannio the 
elder, who came to Rome in b. c. 71 A 
few years before, in b. c. 84, Sulla had ap- 
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propriated and transferred from Athens to 
Rome the library of Apellicon of Teos, 
which, according to a current but not yery 
credible story, contained a nearly complete 
set of the works of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus. These, it is said, were intrusted 
to Tyrannio to collate and transcribe ; and 
from him Andronicus obtained copies of the 
manuscripts of Aristotle, which he further 
revised, rearranged, and composed syllabuses 
(jwiyoKts) to them. But if, as Brandis has 
remarked in his treatise ** Heber die Schick- 
sale der Aristotelischen Biicher," Apelli- 
con*s library had contained a genuine copy 
of all or most of Aristotle*8 works, the la- 
bours of Andronicus, except as a transcriber, 
would haye been nearly superfluous, since a 
reference to the original would have settled 
all difficulties of various readings, interpo- 
lations, and arrangement It is more likely 
that Apellicon's manuscripts were of in- 
ferior quality, rough drafts and note-books 
merely of Aristotle's ; and that Andronicus, 
who was certainly a principal promoter of the 
revival of the Peripatetic philosophy, sepa- 
rated the genuine works of Aristotle from 
those of his schoUrs (Ammonius, Pro^ 
ad'Categor.), and published them with such 
additions from Apellicon*s manuscripts as he 
deemed necessary. He seems to have spared 
no pains as an editor. He ascertained by his 
own or others* researches that the great 
library at Alexandria contained forty books 
of Analytics and two of Categories, pro- 
fessedly the work of Aristotle. He ques- 
tioned the claims of the '* Treatise on Inter- 
pretation," (Ilepl 'Ep/Ativcfas), a philosophical 
treatise on grammar as far as relates to nouns 
and verbs, as well as those of the latter portion 
of the Categories, to be the production of the 
founder of the Peripatetics. Stahr, in his 
essay ** Aristoteles bei den Roemem," p. 30., 
assigns strong reasons for ascribing to An- 
dronicus the division of Aristotle's '* Art of 
Rhetoric" into three books. The present 
distribution of Aristotle's works is attributed 
to Andronicus. It certainly goes back no 
further than his time; it was generally 
adopted when Strabo wrote, that is, the next 
generation to Andronicus, the beginning of 
the first century a. d., and it differed en- 
tirely firom the one or more arrangements 
which appear to have prevailed before him. 
Andronicus is said to have invented the term 
Metaphysics: for having grouped together 
Aristotle's physical writings, he next sought 
a general title for his psychological works ; 
and at length gave the latter a name derived, 
not from their nature and contents, but from 
their place in his collection, TA /*«tA tA *vauc&, 
or the treatises after the physical writings, 
metaphymca. This story is questioned, how- 
ever, by Harris (note to the second of the 
Three Treatises^ p. 364, 365.); by Brucker 
{Hustor. Critic. Pkiloaoph, « Aristotle") ; and 
by Brandis (^Rheiniack, Muaeum, i. p. 242., 
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note 19.). The works of Andronicus have 
perished ; but probably, in common with 
those of Athenodorus of Tarsus, Boethus of 
Sidon, and others, portions of them were 
transfused into the commentaries of the 
later Aristotelians of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries of our aera, of which con- 
siderable remains are extant Andronicus 
was certainly reckoned one of the ancient 
commentators. A spurious fragment of 
Aristotle, " On Virtues and Vices," (ncpl 
*Aper&y xcd Kcuei&p), preserved by Stobeeus, is, 
by some scholars, attributed to hun ; but 
this, as well as the Paraphrase of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, long ascribed to An- 
dronicus, are now generally held to be of 
Uter date. The letters of Alexander the 
Great to Aristotle, whether genuine or not, 
cited by Aulus Gellius (Nodes Attica:, 
XX. 5.) are taken fh>m some work of An- 
dronicus. Before he settled at Rome, An- 
dronicus seems to have taught philosophy at 
Athens, where Boethus of Sidon, contem- 
porary wiUi the geographer Strabo, was one 
of his pupils. The treatise UtpX UaB&Vy which 
is sometimes attributed to Aiidronicus Col- 
listus, was first published by David Hoes- 
chelius at Augsburg, 1594, 12mo. as the work 
of Andronicus Rhodins. The first edition of 
the Paraphrase of the Nicomachean Ethics 
was published by Daniel Heinsius, 1607, 4to. 
at Leyden, as an anonymous work, '* Incerti 
Auctoris Paraphrasis," and again by the same 
editor, as the work of Andronicus Rhodius, 
in 1617, 8vo. with the treatise U^pi llaBwy 
added to it This work was reprinted in 
8v0. at Cambridge, 1679, and again at Ox- 
ford in 8vo. 1809. There is an Englibh 
translation of the Paraphrase by William 
Bridgman, London, 1807, 4to. (Plutarch, 
SuIlOf 26. ; Strabo, xiv. p. 655. ; Ammonius 
in Aristotelf Categ. p. 8. Aldin. ed. ; Sainte 
Croix, Hisioriens d^ Alexandre, 4to. Paris, 
1175, p. 113. ; Blakesley's Life of Aristotle, 
Cambridge, 1839.) W. B. D. 

ANDRONICUS I., GUFDO COMNE- 
NUS (*AvhpoylKos Tl^y Kofiyriv6s\ emperor 
of Trebizond, was a Comnenian prince at 
the court of Alexis I., emperor of Trebizond, 
who gave him one of his daughters in mar- 
riage, and appointed him his successor, though 
he had a son, John Axuchos, who, however, 
was only a child at his father's death in 1222. 
If the " Chronicle" of Panaretos, a MS. which 
has been of great use to Professor Fallme- 
rayer, is correct, Ghayath-ed-din, sultan of 
Koniah, who is genei^ly believed to have 
died in a.h. 617 (a.*d. 1219-20), lost bis 
life in an expedition against Andronicus I. 
in 1223. With him perished the whole army 
of the Seljuks, who fell by the troops of 
Andronicus in the mountains south of Tre- 
bizond. In order to protect himself against 
the Seljuks, Andronicus concluded an alliance 
with Jelal-ed-din, the sultan of Khowaresm, 
and master of Persia, a renowned warrior, 
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whose army, however, was routed by *Ala- 
ed-din Keykobad, the son of Ghayath-ed- 
din, in the battle of Akhlath, in a.h. 627 
(a. D. 1229). ['AxA'-ED-ufN Ketkoba'd.] 
Jelal-ed-din having been killed by Hulaku, 
the Mongol conqueror of Persia, in a. h. 629 
(a.d. 1231), *Ala-ed-din turned his arms 
against Trebizond, and compelled Andronicus 
to acknowledge himself a vassal of Rum or 
Koniah. According to Fallmerayer, this is 
stated by Bessarion in his MS. work " On 
Trapezus" (Els T/H«re^oOrra) : it is also re- 
ported by Vincent de Beauvais, cited below. 
Andronicus I. died in 1235, and his successor 
was John I., Axuchos, the son of Alexis L 
(Fallmerayer, Geschkhte des Kaisertkums von 
Trapezunt, p. 102, &c. ; Vincent de Beauvais, 
Miroir HistoriaJ, liv. xxxi. chap. 94. in the 
fifth voL) W. P. 

ANDRONFCUS II., COMNE'NUS ('Av- 
^poyUos Kofiyriv6ty, emperor of Trebizond, 
was the son of Manuel I. the Warlike, by 
his first wife, Anna Xylaloe. He succeeded 
his fftther in March, 1263, and he died in 
1266, or perhaps in 1-267. His successor was 
his brother, George L This is all we know 
of Andronicus II. (Fallmerayer, Geschickte 
dea Kaisertkums von. Trapezunt, p. 132, 133., 
whose source is Panaretos MS.) W. P. 

ANDRONICUS III., COMNE'NUS CAj'- 
9povlKos KofAvtfv65% emperor of Trebizond, 
was the son of Alexis II., whom he succeeded 
in 1330. His uncles, Michael and George, 
having been suspected of ambitious schemes, 
he ordered them to be put to death. He died 
in January, 1332, after a reign of twenty 
months. His successor was his son Manuel 
II., a boy eight years old. (Fallmerayer, 
Geschickte des Kaisertkums von Trapezunt, p. 
167., whose sources are Panaretos and Bes- 
sarion MS.) W. P. 

ANDROQUE. [Andoque.] 

ANDROS, EDMUND, was bom at Lon- 
don, on the 6th of December, 1637. His 
fother was marshal of the ceremonies to 
King Charles I., and also bailiff of Guernsey, 
where he had large possessions. Edmund 
was brought up with the royal family, whose 
exile he shared, and he commenced the career 
of arms in Holland, under Prince Henry of 
Nassau. At the restoration in 1660, he was 
appointed gentleman in ordinary to the queen 
of Bohemia, daughter of James I.; and after 
her death, he served with distinction in 
Charles the Second's wars with the Dutch. 
In 1672 he was major in Prince Rupert's 
regiment of dragoons, and commander of the 
forces at Barbadoes ; and in the same year, 
he received from the palatine and proprietors 
of Carolina the dignity of a '* landgrave," in 
a fanciful order of colonial nobility, devised 
by Locke. It proved but an empty honour, 
although in the patent it was nominally ac- 
companied by a grant of forty-eight thousand 
acres of land. In 1674 Andros succeeded 
his &ther as bailiff of Guernsey ; and in the 
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same year he was appointed by the king to 
receive the province of New York, under 
treaty, from the Dutch ; and by the Duke of 
York, the grantee of the colony, to act as 
governor. His administration was active and 
judicious, especially in the defence of the 
colony from the attacks of the Indians ; but 
he embroiled himself with the colonists by 
endeavouring to levy customs by his own 
authority. He exerted himself, Uiough un- 
successfully, to procure from his master the 
grant of a house of assembly, which was 
much desired by the colonists. He was re- 
called in 1681, and his successor was. au- 
thorised to announce the grant which Andros 
had applied for in vain. On his arrival in 
England he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and in 1685 he attained the rank of 
colonel. 

In 1686 Eling James IL having formed the 
design of uniting the whole of New England 
under one government, nominated Sir Ed- 
mund Andros governor of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and New Plymouth, 
to which were soon added Rhode Island and 
Connecticut He arrived in America at a 
critical period, shortly after most of the colo- 
nies had been deprived of their charters bj 
proceedings under writs of Quo Warranto. 
For a time his administration was not unpo- 
pular; but he soon dismissed all the council 
except a few members who were subservient 
to him, and began to levy customs and taxes 
by his sole authority. He pronounced the 
titles of the colonists to their lands to be 
defective in consequence of the loss of their 
charter, and exacted heavv fines when the 
estates belonged to obnoxious parties. He 
would not allow marriage to be celebrated 
except under a penalty, in case any impe- 
diment should afterwards appear ; and he 
proposed as soon as a sufficient number of 
ministers could be procured, to render all 
marriages invalid unless performed by minis- 
ters of the church of England, instead of 
the civil magistrate ; he also compelled the 
congregationaiists to give up their meeting- 
houses for the performance of the church 
service, after their own service was concluded. 

In (>ctober 1687 the governor proceeded 
to Hartford, to demand the charter of Con- 
necticut, which had been declared void. The 
parchment was placed on the table of the 
house of assembly, but the debate being pur- 
posely protracted till the evening, the lights 
were suddenly extinguished, and when &ey 
were restored, the cluirter could not be found. 
It had been carried off by Captain Wads- 
worth, one of the members, who secreted it 
in a hollow tree, where it remained con- 
cealed until the reversal of the judgment on 
the Quo Warranto. The tree is still standing, 
and venerated as ** the churter oak of Con- 
necticut" 

In the spring of 1688 the governor 
marched at the head of eight hundred men 
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against the Indians at Penobscot. The sea- 
son was rigorous, and caused the death of 
many of the men, 'which led to the report 
that Andros had planned the expedition 
merely to effect their destruction. The In- 
dians fled, and he took measures for keeping 
them in check by the erection of forts. In 
the same year Sir Edmund receiyed a com- 
mission, constituting him governor of New 
York, in addition to his former appointments. 

On the news of the landing of the prince 
of Orange in England, the more prudent 
colonists wished to wait for further intelli- 
gence, but the people would have no delay. 
Inflamed by reports that Andros had formed 
a treaty with the Indians to massacre the in- 
habitants of Boston, that city rose on the 19th 
of April, 1 689. The mob took possession of 
the place, seized sixty of the most obnoxious 
functionaries, carried on shore the sails fh)m 
a man-of-war in the harbour, and forced the 
gOTemor to take refuge in the fort On the 
next day the country people poured in 
armed, and Andros, seeing resistance vain, 
surrendered. The last goTcmor under the 
charter, Bradstreet, was restored, and go- 
vernment according to the charter was re- 
sumed. In the following month the arrival of 
the news of the consummation of the revolu- 
tion in Enghmd quieted all apprehension for 
the consequences, and diffused universal joy 
throughout New England, the other colonies 
of which had followed the example of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Sir Edmund Andros was detained a pri- 
soner until the following July, when orders 
came from King William to send him to 
England. He was accompanied by two 
agents from the colonists to substantiate all the 
charges against him ; but on his being brought 
before the privy council in London, Sir John 
Somers, the counsel for the colonists, ad- 
vised the virtual withdrawfd of the charts ; 
and as the agents at his suggestion declmed 
to sign the complaint, the matter fell to the 
ground. This termination caused great dis- 
appointment in New England ; but it could 
hudly be expected that the government 
would treat with severity an officer whose 
greatest fault was his fidelity to his instruc- 
tions. Nor is it probable that Sir Edmund's 
conduct would appear so flagitious to an Eng- 
lish privy council as to the Puritan leaders 
in New England. 

To the surprise of the Americans, Sir 
Edmund Andros was appointed by King 
William to the governorship of Virginia in 
1692. In this post his conduct is allowed to 
have been unexceptionable, except in one 
particular — the frequent expression of the 
opinion that the colonists had no legal title to 
their lands. This opinion, however, was never 
acted upon ; and the governor rendered good 
service to the colony by the care which he 
took in reforming the records, which before 
his time were very inefficiently kept, by his 
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encouragement of the cotton culture and do- 
mestic manufactures, and by his improvements 
in the public buildings, which he effected 
without laying any additional burdens on the 
tax-payers. He was superseded in 1698. 
In 1704 he was appointed lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Guernsey, which office he was by 
special favour allowed to hold with that of 
bailiff. He died at Westminster on February 
24th, 1713, in his 76th year. He had been 
thrice married, but left no issue. He pub- 
lished a vindication of his proceedings in New 
England at London, in 1691, a new edition 
of which appeared in 1773. The office of 
bailiff of Guernsey is still held by a collateral 
descendant (Duncan, History of Guernsey, 
p. 688 — 690. ; Holmes, American Annals 
(London reprint, 1813), L 396-403. ; Belk- 
nap, History of New Hampshire, i. 232 — 237. ; 
Hutchinson, History of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusets Bay (^Ijondon reprint, 1765), 353 — 
395. ; Neal, History of New England, ii. 420 
— 441. ; Chalmers, Political Annals of the 
Cohnies, u 463 — 470. ; Idem, Introduction to 
the History of the Revolt of the Colonies (un- 
published), p. 166—190. ; Allen, American 
Biographical and Historical Dictionary, p. 43, 
44. ; Beverley, History and Present State of 
Virginia, p. 94 — 97. ; Bancroft, History of 
the United States, ii. 405, et seq.) J. W. 

ANDRO'SI, FRANCESCO, an Italian 
sculptor of Padua, who in 1762 made of Car- 
rara marble a new altar for the cathedral of 
Padua, beneath which were placed the bones 
of Bishop Tricidius, who died in the early 
part of the seventh century. Androsi died 
in 1780. (Rosetti, Descrizione delle Pitture, 
frr. di Padova; Nagler, Neues AQgemeines 
Kunsder-Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ANDRO'STHENES d kv^povBhrni) a na- 
tive of Thasos, is said to have accompanied 
Nearchus in his voyage [Nearchus]. He is 
probably the person mentioned by Arrian as 
having been sent by Alexander in a vessel 
on an exploring expedition, and having ex- 
amined part of the Arabian peninsula. Athc- 
nseus cites a Paraplus of India by him. In 
the " Epitome " of Artemidorus by Mar- 
cianus Heracleota, Androsthenes lasius is 
mentioned. lasius is probably a copyist's 
error, and should be corrected into Thasius. 
Strabo speaks of Androsthenes as if he had 
not seen his work. (Strabo, p. 776. ed. Ca- 
saub. ; Arrian, Anab. vii. 20. ; Athenseus, 
p. 93. ed. Casaub.) G. L. 

ANDRO'STHENES CfiP^pooBim^), a 
Greek sculptor, who was employed to com- 
plete various works in the front of the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, which had been begun 
by Praxias, but were left unfinished in con- 
sequence of the death of that artist They 
consisted of statues of Diana, Latona, Apollo, 
the Muses, the setting of the Sun, Bacchus, 
and a group of Bacchantes. Androsthenes 
was a native of Athens, and scholar of the 
sculptor Eucadmos. He is supposed to have 
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been liying in the ninetieth olympiad, or 420 
— 417 B.C. (Paosanias, X. 19.) U. W., jun. 

ANDRO'TION (*Av8poTf«v), an Athenian 
orator and demagogue, was a son of Andron 
and a pupil of Isocrates, whom he is said to 
have equalled in the elegance of his speeches. 
The only event of his life, of which any- 
thing is known, is this — in the year b. c. 355 
the senate of Five Hundred, of which An- 
drotion was the president (irpoffrdrrisX had 
not built any triremes, and there was a law 
that no reward should be given to the Five 
Hundred unless they had increased the 
Attic navy. Notwithstanding this law, An- 
drotion proposed in the assembly of the 
people to reward the Five Hundred with a 
crown for their good administration. Here- 
upon two of his enemies, Euctemon and Dio- 
dorus came forward as his accusers, on the 
ground that he had proposed this matter with- 
out the previous sanction of the senate, and 
had also violated the law. In addition to this, 
they maintained that Androtion by his per- 
sonal character and conduct in other respects 
was unworthy of the rights of citizenship, 
and they accordingly proposed that he should 
be declared infamous (irt/ioj). Euctemon 
being the elder of the two accusers, had the 
lead in the prosecution, and was followed 
by Diodorus, for whom Demosthenes, then 
twenty-seven years of age, had written a 
speech {xcnit *Ay^poricovos), which was de- 
livered by Diodorus and is still extant. The 
result of this affair is unknown. An account 
of the defence made by Androtion is given 
in the Greek "hypothesis" or argument to 
the speech of Demosthenes. Only a few 
lines of one of Androtion's speeches have 
been preserved by Aristotle (^IVutor. iii. 4.), 
and we do not even know the subjects on 
which he spoke. Some writers, however, 
maintain that the " Eroticus," which is usually 
printed among the orations of Demosthenes, 
is the work of Androtion ; but nothing cer- 
tain can be said on the subject. (Suidas, 
under *AySpoTia>v ; Argumenta ad Dcmosth, 
contra Androt. ; Taylor, Prafatio ad Ora- 
tionem DemostL c. Androt ; A. G. Becker, 
Demosthenes als Staatsmann und Redner^ ii. 
p. 370. ; Westermann, Qucestiones Demos- 
thenicasy ii. p. 81.) L. S. 

ANDRO'TION ('AvJpaT/«v), a Greek his- 
torian, whom Zosimus in his " Life of Iso- 
crates," and after him several modem scholars, 
have considered to be the same person as 
Androtion the orator. But neither Suidas 
nor the scholiast on Hermogenes, who give 
an account of the orator, nor any other 
ancient writer, suggests that the orator ever 
wrote an historical work. Androtion the 
historian was a native of Athens, and, from 
a passage in Plutarch {De Exilio, p. 605.), 
compared with the statements in several of 
Androtion's fragments, we must infer that he 
was a contemporary of Timseus and Philo- 
chorus (b. c. 320 — ^260), and that Androtion 
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published his work before Philochoms had 
finished his. For some cause now unknown, 
Androtion was exiled from Athens, and went 
to Megara, where he composed his work. 
This was a history of Attica from the earliest 
times ('ATtf(j), which consisted of at least 
twelve books. The ancient writers fre- 
quently refer to it, and have preserved a con- 
siderable number of fragments. These frag- 
ments were first collected by Lenz and pub- 
lished by Siebelis, together with those of Phi- 
lochoms, Leipzig, 1811, Svo. They are 
also printed in C. and Th. Muller*s " Frag- 
menta Historicorum Graecoram," p. 371 — 
^77. (Siebelis, Introduction to his edition^ 
and C. and Th. Miiller, p. Ixxxiii. &c.) 

L. S. 

ANDRO'TION ('Ava/wrfwr), a Greek 
writer on agriculture, who lived before the 
time of Theophrastus. His work is lost 
with the exception of a very few fragments. 
He cannot be the same person either as the 
orator or the historian Androtion, since 
Yarro and Columella mention him among 
those writers whose native country was un- 
known to them. (Theophrastus, Historia 
Plantarum, ii 8. ; De Causis PUintarum, iii. 
15. ; Varro, De Re Rust i. 1. ; Columella, 
DeRe Rust i. 1. ; Athensus, iii. 75. and 82.; 
Harpocration, under "XraifwKoeoKtiop ; Pliny, 
in the " Elenchus" to books 8. 10. 14, 15. 17, 
and 18.) L. S. 

ANDROUETDUCERCEAU, 
JACQUES, a French architect of the six- 
teenth century. Very few particulars have 
been preserved respecting him: neither the 
date of his birth nor that of his death has 
been recorded ; nor is it clear whether 
be was a native of Orleans or of Paris. 
>yith regard to his studies, all that is now 
known is that he was enabled by the li- 
berality of Cardinal d*Arma^ac to visit 
Italy in order to improve himself in his 
art, and that he also visited Pola, in Istria, 
where he was more particularly struck by 
the " Triumphal Arch," wliich furnished him 
with a favourite idea which he introduced 
into most of his designs— a large arched 
opening between coupled Corinthian columns. 
Such, at least, is the tradition ; yet it seems 
rather a fanciful one, for it is strange that he 
should have been so particularly stmck by a 
mere composition of that kind, and have 
caught so little of the general principles of 
ancient architecture that he might be sup- 
posed to have been utterly unacquainted with 
any ancient monuments. How long he re- 
mained abroad, and at what time he returned 
to France, are left to conjecture ; as is like- 
wise what were his earlier professional occu- 
pations. As far as the few dates we have 
concerning him enable us to judge, he ap- 
pears to have written upon his art long before 
he was employed upon any of the principal 
buildings attributed to him. 

In 1559 he published a folio volume of 
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original designs for chateaux and numsions, 
entitled "De Architecture Opus, quo de- 
scriptse sunt .Sdificionim Quinquaginta plane 
dissimillum Ichnographis." It was dedicated 
to Henri II., whom he addresses as having 
frequently inspected other architectural draw- 
ings hy him. The work itself, however, 
does not say much for his taste, nor does it 
disphiy much study. Some years afterwards 
(1576) appeared the first edition of his " Les 
plus excellents Bastiments," dedicated to 
Henri's widow, " La tres vertueuse Princesse," 
Catherine de Medicis. This work is in two 
folio volumes, each of which contains fifteen 
subjects, intended to represent the principal 
royal palaces and noble chateaux in France. 
It would have been a moM valuable collection 
of architectural documents if it had been at all 
satisfiictorily executed ; but the delineations 
are so crude, and evidently incorrect, as to be 
of scarcely any authority for more than the 
general masses and forms. All architectural 
character and beauty of detail are utterly 
lost, and the engravings themselves are of a 
kiad calculated to chili the imagination of 
any artist who should attempt to make ** re- 
storations " of the respective subjects, except 
of those which are still remaining in a more 
or less perfect state. Unfortunately, too, the 
work does not even supply that historic and 
architectural information which would have 
rendered it valuable independently of the 
plates ; for the letter- press account of each 
building is exceedingly dry and meagre, 
without dates, without architects* names, and 
without anything that amounts to description 
or critical remark. Yet a second edition ap- 
peared in 1607, when it would seem that 
Androuet was still liviug, it being said to be 
printed for him ; and yet in his dedication to 
Catherine, thirty years before, he complains 
of the infirmities of age, which he pleads as 
an apology for not having bestowed more 
diligence on a work that required many 
journeys and much labour in order to pro- 
cure materials. Another publication of his 
of the same date (1576) is his "L.e9onsde 
Perspective Positive." 

He had in the mean while practised in his 
profession, and bad finished the Hotel de 
Camavalet, which had been begun by Bul- 
laut, and which, in the following century, 
was altered by Mansard, who left no more of 
the original &9ade than what was requisite 
in order to preserve the sculptures with which 
it was decorated by the celebrated Goujon. 
It was not until 1578 that Androuet was 
first employed as royal architect by Henri 
III., when he began the Pont Neuf at Paris, 
which structure, however, was not completed 
by him, but by Guillaume Marchand, in 1604. 
By Henri IV. he was charged with the task 
of extending the Tuileries, and the two large 
pavilions of a single order are generally con- 
sidered to be his work, although Legrand 
coi^jectures them to be rather that of Dupcrac, 
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his successor. Whoever may have been the 
architect, he certainly did not show much 
judgment in regard to general effect by in- 
troducing a colossal order at the extremities 
of a facade whose centre is composed of 
several smaller ones. He is also said to have 
commenced the gallerv of the Louvre ; yet, 
whether he actually did so, or only prepared 
designs, is exceedingly doubtful, because he 
quitted France very soon after he was en- 
gaged for the works of the Tuileries, if not 
in the same ^ear ( 1 596). From that period no- 
thing more IS known respecting him than that 
he retired somewhere abroad, in consequence 
of having embraced the Protestant religion. 
Among other buildings by him, besides Uiose 
which have been mentioned, are the Hotel 
de Sully, Hotel des Fermes, Hotel Breton- 
villiers, and the Hotel Mayenne, built for 
Charles de Lorraine, due de Mayenne. Be- 
sides the publications above spoken of, there 
is one by him entitled " Description des 
Edifices des Ancients Remains." (Dezallier- 
D'Argenville, Vies des fameux Arckitectes ; 
Legrand, Description, de Paris; Milizia, Vite, 
^c.) W. H. L. 

ANDRUZZI, LUIGI, count of Santan- 
drea, bom about 1688 or 1689, in the island 
of Cyprus, probably belonged to a Venetian 
family settled in that island, for he styles 
himself in some of his works ** a Venetian 
citizen." He went in early youth to Italy, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. In 
October, 1709, he was appointed professor of 
Greek in the university of Bologna, which 
chair he filled till 1732. He afterwards went 
to Rome, when he was made abbot of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin. He died after the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He wrote 
several controversial works in defence of the 
Roman church against Dositheus, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who in his works published at 
Jassy, had attacked the primacy and infalli 
bility of the pope, and had also revived the 
old controversy about the word ** filioque," 
in the Creed. His principal works are the 
following — I. ** Vetus Gnccia de Sancta Ro- 
manA Sede pncclare sentiens ; sive Responsio 
ad Dositheum Patriarcham Ilierosolymi- 
tanum," Venice, 1713. 2. ** Consensus turn 
Grsecorum tum Latinorum Patrum de Pro- 
cessione Spiritiis Sancti e Filio contra Do- 
sitheum Patriarcham Hierosolymitanum," 
Rome, 1716, dedicated to Popne Clement XI. 
3. ** Perpetua Ecclesis Doctrina de Infalli- 
bilitate Pap» in decidendis ex Cathedra Fidei 
Qiuestionibus extra Concilium CEcumenicura, 
et ante Fidelium Acceptionem." Bologna, 1 720. 
He also wrote, 4. '* Clementina Constitutio 
* Unigenitus * Ecclesise Traditionum Vindcx," 
Bologna, 1723. 5. *' Peremptorium Icono- 
machiffi per Jacopum Piceninum revivis- 
centis," Venice, 1730. This is a defence of 
image worship against the work of Jacopo 
Picinino entitled ^ Apologia per i Riforma- 
tori." 6. " Vindicis Sermonis Sancti Ilde- 
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fonsi Archiepiscopi Toletani de perpetad 
Virginitate ac Parturitione Dei Genitricis 
Mariae," Rome, 1742. 7. *• Specimen Philo- 
sophise moralis expressum in prsestantioribus 
Legibns et VirtutibuB Gentilinm Gwecorran," 
Rome, 1744. In this work, which the author 
dedicated to the learned Cardinal Qoirini, he 
places in juxtaposition the principles and 
sentiments of several distinguished heathens 
with those of Christian divines and moralists, 
in order to show that God, the universal 
father of men, has given them in all ages 
the means of becoming enlightened con- 
cerning their moral duties. 

Andruzzi wrote in Italian, "Orazione in 
Lode di sua Eccellenza il Signor Andrea 
Comaro Ambasciadore della Serenissima Re- 
publica di Venezia alia Santita di N. S. Cle- 
mente XI." Bologna, 1720. He translated 
into Greek several homilies of Pope Clement 
XI., as weU as an oration of Pope Benedict 
XIV. on the occasion of the Princess Maria 
Isabella Colonna taking the veil in the con- 
vent of Regina Cosli at Rome in 1748. He 
also wrote a Latin dissertation on some sculp- 
tures with Greek inscriptions in the Museum 
Marsigli at Bologna. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
cTItalia.) A. V. 

ANDRY, CHARLES LOUIS FRAN- 
QOIS, was born in 1741 at Paris, where he 
was also educated, and practised medicine. 
He was distinguished for his charity, prefer- 
ring to give Ms advice to the poor, and be- 
stowing on them the greater part of a large 
fortune which his fiither, a rich spice and 
drug merchant, left him while he was yet 
young. In 1785 he was appointed physician 
to the Hopital des Enfans Trouves in Paris, 
and there made the observations of the pecu- 
liar induration of the cellular tissue which 
attacks children crowded in hospitals and 
not careMly attended, from which he first 
gave a clear description of that disease. He 
was one of the consulting physicians of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and among the original 
and most active members of the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine of Paris. He died poor in 
1829. 

Andry's chief works were as follows : — 
1. ** Le Manuel du Jardinier," Paris, 1765, 
8vo. ; a translation from the Italian of Man- 
dirola, in which he assumed the name of 
Randy. 2. " Matidre M^dicale, extraite des 
meilleurs Auteurs, et des Le9ons de M. Fer- 
rein," Paris, 1770, 3 vols. 12mo. 3. " Re- 
cherches sur Ic Rage,*' Paris, 1779, &c. 8vo. 
This was written on the occasion of some 
remarkable cases of hydrophobia which oc- 
curred just previously at Senlis, and was pub- 
lished for distribution through the provinces 
by desire of the government. It was after- 
wards published in the " Memoirs of the 
Royal Society of Medicine," vol. i. ; and sub- 
sequently Andry superintended the publica- 
cation in the same memoirs (1787) of all the 
papers which were sent in to the society in 



answer to inquiries respecting hydrophobia 
which had been made throughout France. 
4. ** Observations et Recherches sur T Usage 
de TAimant en Medecine," Paris, 1783, 8vo. 
Andry wrote this in conjunction widi M. 
Thouret ; it is a learned essay, and had much, 
influence in bringing in the quackery of the 
loadstone tractors. It was first published in 
the third volume of the " Memoirs of the 
Society of Medicine." 5. " Recherches sur 
la Melancolie," Paris, 1786, 4to., and in the 
memoirs of the same society, vol. v. 6. ** Sur 
TEndurcissement du Tissu Cellulaire des 
Enfans nouveaux-nes," in the memoirs of 
the same society, vol. vii. p. 207., in the year 
1788. This is the paper already mentioned 
as the author's best work ; it is brief, but 
comprehensive. The disease. had been no- 
ticed before by J. A. Uzenbezins, who pub- 
lished a case of it in the ** Ephemerides 
Academise Nature Curiosorum," cent ix. 
p. 62., and by Doublet and Underwood ; but 
it had been imperfectly described, and its 
nature was misunderstood. Andry wrote, 
besides these works, four theses, of which 
Querard gives the titles, some smaller essays 
in the ** Memoirs of the Society of Medicine," 
and numerous articles in the first seven vo- 
lumes of the medical portion of the ** Ency- 
clopedic Methodique," including many bio- 
graphies of physicians, most of which are 
carefully done. He left a large collection of 
rare books and manuscripts, of which the 
catalogue was published at Paris in 1830. 
Among his manuscripts were seventy large 
and rare volumes left to him by Dr. Sanchez, 
his friend, whose work on the venereal dis- 
ease he edited, and whose eloge he wrote. 
[Sanchez, A. N. R.l (Zi/% by Weiss, in 
Biographic Universelle, Supplement; Andry, 
Works.) J. P. 

ANDRY, NICOLAS, or ANDRY DE 
BOISREGARD, was bom in 1658 at Lyon, 
where he also received his early education. On 
its completion he went to Paris and studied 
at the College des Grassins. Being intended 
for the ecclesiastical order he studied theology 
for some years, but in 1690 he exchanged it 
for medicine. Before this time he had as- 
sumed the name of Boisregard, and in 1687 
had made himself known in the literary world 
by his translation of Pacatus's ** Panegyric of 
Theodosins the Great" In 1693 Andry ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of medicine at 
Rheims, and a license to practise in Paris from 
the ** Chambre Royale de Medecine," a body 
of provincial physicians, on whom, about 
twenty years previously, the privilege had 
been conferred of granting such licenses to 
those who were not members of the &culty 
of medicine of Paris. In the following year, 
however, the chamber being dissolved, he 
received his license, and in 1697 his doctor's 
diploma, from the faculty itself. 

While studying medicine Andry had dis- 
tinguishM himself by criticisms of the philo- 
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logical writings of M. Bouhoura, and these 
with the other works which he had published 
led to his being appointed, through the in- 
fluence of the Abbe Bignon, royal censor and 
one of the editors of the " Joumsl des S9aTans,*' 
in which he wrote a great number of articles, 
characterized, it is said, more by their severity 
than by their fiiimess. In 1712 he succeeded 
Denyau, to whom he had been assistant since 
1701, in the professorship of medicine at the 
royal college, and in 1724 he was chosen 
dean of the faculty of medicine in the uni- 
versity. 

The two years during which Andry held 
the oflBce of dean were fhll of stirring events. 
The energy and spleen which he had hitherto 
shown in his writings h^ employed now in 
maintaining what were considered the rights 
of the faculty against the surgeons who were 
deservedly rising in reputation, and among 
wbom were Marechal, Jean Louis Petit, 
Morand, and Garengeot Just before Andry*s 
election to the office, the surgeons had ob- 
tained a patent for the creation of five de- 
monstrators of surgery, members of their 
own body, and the patent had been regis- 
tered by the parliament Andry, however, 
with the aid of the university of Paris, ob- 
tained an order from the council, of state, by 
which the patent was made void ; and, even 
before this was accomplished, he induced the 
faculty to ordain that its doctors might give 
lectures on osteology and surgery, and that 
all bachelors of medicine should go through 
a course of surgical operations, and defend a 
surgical thesis in a separate examination. In 
the same year, 1725, Jaques Benigne Winslow 
gave lectures on surgical operations, and the 
separate surgical examinations of the bachelors 
were adopt^ ; so that all was accomplished 
that seemed necessary to maintain the study 
and science of surgery among the physicians. 
In the following year Andry obtained from 
the Archbishop of Paris an order that none 
but a physician should give a certificate for a 
dispensation from fasting during Lent ; and 
an order from the parliament that no surgeon 
(though some of the best that ever lived were 
then in practice) should perform any great 
operation, except after consultation with a 
physician and in his presence. He also in- 
duced the faculty to enforce again a rule 
which they had long neglected, that no sur- 
gical or medical work should be printed with- 
out their approbation. 

So long as Andry thus successfHilly resisted 
the progress of their rivals, the members of 
the faciUty worked with him ; but they soon 
changed tiieir plan when they found him at- 
tempting to carry a scheme by which, as they 
thought, nearly all the government of their 
body would be placed in his hands and those 
of his friends, the physicians of the court, to 
whom he proposed to entrust the entire ma- 
nagement of the interests of the faculty with 
the king and in the parliament The oppo- 
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sition of the members at once drew down 
upon themselves all the virulence which had 
before been employed in their service. Andry 
abused most grossly the whole body of his 
opponents, and even accused them of heresy, 
a charge which they met by a public profes- 
sion of their orthodoxy, and a resolution that 
in future all their decrees should be signed 
by several of their body, to prevent the dean 
from altering them. At the end of his second 
year of office, finding that Andry had tried 
to prevent their meeting to choose another 
dean by not sending out the usual letters of 
convocation, the doctors of the faculty met 
alone and chose his successor. He tried in 
vain to obtain from the court a reversal of 
their proceedings. He could secure to him- 
self only the office of censor, which he forced 
them to bestow, according to their statutes, 
on himself as ex-dean. After this he seems 
to have almost retired firom public life, and 
nothing more is recorded of him than that he 
died at Paris in 1742. 

Andry's works are very numerous. The 
following are the chief among them: — 1. 
'* Traduction du Panegyrique de Theodose 
le Grand," Paris, 1687, 12mo. 2. "Les 
Sentimens de Clearque sur les Dialogues 
d'Eudoxe et de Philante," Paris, 1688, 12mo. 

3. " Reflexions ou Remarques sur T Usage 
present de la Langue Fran^oise," Paris, 1692, 
12mo. These three works contain his chief 
criticisms of the opinions of M. Bouhours. 

4. **De la Generation des Vers dans le Corps 
de THomme," Paris, 1701, 12mo. It is by 
this work that Andry is now best known. 
It passed through several editions, of which 
the last was published in two volumes, 12mo. 
Paris, 1741, and it was translated into English 
(London, 1701, 8vo.), German (Leipzig, 1716, 
8vo.), Dutch, and Italian. It was severely 
criticised and ridiculed by Vallisnieri, Hec- 
quet, Lemery, and others, whom Andry 
answered in the successive editions and in 
his ** Eclaircissemens," which were published 
in the editions of 1704 and following years. 
It is a complete treatise on the worms infest- 
ing man. He ascribes their ordinary pro- 
duction to ova carried into the body with the 
air and food, and developing liiemselves 
wherever they find an appropriate nidus ; but 
he thought that the germ of the taenia might 
pass from parent to offspring and be developed 
even in the f<Btus. He believed that worms 
might exist in almost every part of the body ; 
and, with much more respect for the authority 
of his predecessors than he showed for that of 
his contemporaries, he cites many absurd ac- 
counts of their existence in the brain, longs, 
blood, &C. Of intestinal worms, the chief 
subject of the book, he describes three kinds 
— ascaris, strongylus, and tsenia: he ascribed 
to them the signs of nearly all diseases, and 
recommends for their cure a multiplicity of 
medicines. He devotes a chapter to the sup- 
posed generation by spermatic animalcules, of 
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which he says he had confirmed all Leu- 
weahoeck's obseryations, but could never find 
any m fluid which was not fit for impregna- 
tion. He supposed the animalcule to be really 
the animal in a diminutive form, and that it 
passed into the ovule, in which it was gradually 
evolved. 5. ** Le Regime du Caresme, con- 
sidere par Rapport k la Nature du Corps et 
des Alimens,'* Paris, 1711, 12mo. and 1713, 
2 vols. 12mo. Andry wrote this to prove, 
against the opinions of Hecquet, that digestion 
is due to fermentation and not to trituration ; 
and that the customary Lent diet was less nu- 
tritious than meat, and yet not injurious to 
health. It is a complete dietetical essay on 
the food used during fasts. 6. ** Remarques 
de Medecine sur .... la Saignee, la Purga- 
tion, et la Boisson," Paris, 1710, 12mo. This 
also was written against Hecquet, and to show 
the advantages of purging over bleeding in 
fevers. 7. " Examen des divers Points d* Ana- 
tomic, de Chirurgie, de Physique, &c.." Paris, 
1725, 12mo. ; written in answer to remarks 
made upon a former criticism of J. L. Petit's 
" Treatise on Diseases of the Bones.** It is 
in his most virulent strain ; for Petit, one of 
the greatest of French surgeons, was the 
object of his inveterate hatred. 8. ** Cleon k 
Eudoxe touchant la M^moire des Chirurgiens 
contre la Preeminence de la Medecine sur la 
Chirurgie," Paris, 1738, 1789, 12mo. In 
maintaining the pre-eminence of medicine he 
gives here an amusing history of the French 
barbers and barber-surgeons, and of the cus- 
toms of those of his own day, when, unfor- 
tunately for his argument, the surgeons were 
more than ever superior to the physicians. 
9. "L'Orthopedie, ou TArt de prevenir et de 
corriger dans les Enfans les Difformitcs du 
Corps," Paris, 1741, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. A 
treatise on all kinds of deformity, awkward- 
ness, and other external defects, suggesting 
plans of treatment which might be adopted 
by parents and nurses. Like Andry's other 
works, it has no merit in a scientific view ; 
but it is cleverly and clearly written. It was 
translated into English (London, 1743, 2 vols. 
8vo.) and into German (1744) ; and be after- 
wards wrote "Suite de I'Orthopedie," in 
answer to the criticisms of M. Senac in the 
"Journal des S9avans," and the " Abb^ Des- 
fontaines" in the ** Observations sur les E'crits 
modemes." 

The titles of many other works by Andry 
are given by Querard (" La France litteraire **) 
and in the "EncyclopMie Methodi<^ue." 
Among his numerous writings in the periodi- 
cals of his time are the majority of the medi- 
cal articles in the "Journal des S9avan5" 
from 1702 to 1739. (Hazon and Bertrand, 
Des Hommes les plus ciUbres de la FaculU 
de Medecine de Paris; Encychpidie Mitho' 
dique, art " Andry," by C. L. F. Andry ; 
Andry, Wwrks,) J. P. 

ANEAU, BARTHELEMY, was bom at 
. Bourges about the beginning of the sixteenth 
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century. He was educated principally by 
Melchior Wolmar, the friend of Beza, under 
whom he acquired not only a complete 
knowledge of the classics, and of several 
modem languages, but also a leaning towards 
the doctrines of the reformed church. On 
the establishment of the college of the Trinity 
at Lyon, Aneau was invited to accept a pro- 
fessorship there, and in 1529 he accordingly 
became professor of rhetoric at Lyon. He 
was very successful as a teacher, and in 1540 
he was appointed principal of the college, 
and he continued in that office till his death 
in 1561, with occasional intermissions. His 
death was caused by a religious tumult On 
the 6th of June, 1561, during the procession 
of the Fete Dieu in the parish of St. Nixier, 
a deranged goldsmith of the reformed reli- 
gion made a frantic attack on the priest who 
carried the host tore it violently from his 
hand, and trod it under foot The offender 
was immediately apprehended, and con- 
demned to suffer death, his right hand being 
first cut off ; a sentence which was executed 
the same day. The infuriated populace pro- 
ceeded to the college, many of the professors 
of which laboured under the imputation of 
favouring the new doctrines, and, meeting 
with the principal, Aneau, they instantly 
put him to death. His wife, whom he had 
married not long before, from a rich fimiily 
of Lyon, was only saved by being impri- 
soned by the provost of the merchants. It 
does not appear that any punishment was in- 
flicted on the murderers beyond a temporary 
confinement, from which they were released 
by the influence of the church. 

Another account of this affair is given by 
many writers; but M. Cochard, in his " France 
Provinciale," has satis&ctorily shown, from 
proofs p.thered after a patient search among 
the civil and ecclesiastical archives of Lyon, 
that these often repeated statements are erro- 
neous both as to fact and date. 

The works of Aneau are disfigured by all 
the faults of his age. He was a proficient 
in anagrams, rebuses, and the other conceits 
of his time, and the opportunity for laborious 
punnhig afforded by his own name (Latinized 
Annulus — ^the ring) was never lost sight of in 
the highest of his poetic flights. He intro- 
duced at his college the custom, not yet alto- 
gether lost, of closing the academic year by 
a kind of theatrical exhibition, and the first 
two works in the following list were com- 
posed for these occasions. His original 
works are : 1. " Myst^re de la Nativite," 
Lyon, 1539, 8vo., regarded by many as the 
parent of the French opera, the whole of the 
piece being composed of songs, without any 
admixture of prose dialogue. A new edition 
appeared in 1559, under the title "Genethliac 
Musical et Historial de la Conception et Na- 
tivitc de J. C." interspersed with a variety of 
anagrams on the names of kings and princes 
" under mystic allusion to persons divine and 
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hnman.'* 2. "Lyon Marchant," a satirical 
drama, performed in 1541, and pablished in 
1.S42, an extraordinary mass of confusion, in 
which **Lyon" is sometimes a beast, and 
sometimes a city, " Paris " alternately a city 
and a man, &c. The subject is a contention 
for supremacy among Paris, Rouen, Lyon, and 
Orleans; and Truth being at last appointed 
umpire, gives the palm to Lyon. It is full 
of allusions to recent events, among which 
the execution of Anne Boleyn in England is 
conspicuous. 3. " Picta Poesis" (1552, Syo.) 
translated into French verse by the author, 
under the title of " Lnagination Poetique,*' a 
collection of short poems illustrated by wood- 
cuts of greater merit than the literary portion 
can lay claim to. 4. " Pasquil Antiparadoxe " 
(1549, 8vo.). 5. " Alector. ou, le Coq" (1560, 
8vo.), professedly translated from a Greek 
fragment, but in reality an original produc- 
tion. It is pronounced by De la Monnoye 
to be a miserable work, in which the author 
endeavoured to hide the poverty of his ideas 
by two expedients, — pretending to translate 
from the Greek, and putting on a mystical 
air, calculated to deceive onlv the shallowest 
of readers. 6, ** Art Poetique Fran9ois," 
(1556, 16mo.), a work often attributed to 
Aneau, but which Duverdier is inclined to 
think belongs to Sibyle. 

As the printing business was in a very 
flourishing condition at Lyon in the time of 
Aneau, he was extensively engaged in trans- 
lations and new editions by the booksellers 
of the city. He long had the repute of being 
the first French translator of Sir Thomas 
More's " Utopia," but it is now certain that 
Jean le Blond produced a version in 1550, 
nine years before that attributed to Aneau, 
and that Aneau's is only a reprmt of the 
former. Aneau*s translation, verse for verse, 
of the emblems of Alciati was highly appre- 
ciated. It is dedicated to James Earl of 
Arran, and profusely illustrated with good 
wood-cuts. His version of the third book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses was published with 
Clement Marot's translation of the first two 
books. Among his editions may be men- 
tioned the Latin poems of JeanGirard (1558) 
and a collection of the privileges and fran- 
chises of the city of Lyon, the publication of 
which he. superintended by desire of the 
consulate. {Archives Historiques et Statis' 
tiquet du Dipartement du Rhone, xi. 83, et seq. 
the information in which is chiefly derived 
from Cochard's "France Provinciale" for 
June, 1827. ; Rubys, Histoire veritable de la 
ViUe de Lyon, p. 389.; Breghot de Lut and 
Pericaud, Biographie Lyonnaise, Lyon, 1839, 
p. 12. ; La Croix du Maine and Duverdier, 
BiUioihkiues Francises, edit. Juvigny, i. 78, 
79. iil; BiblioOieque du Theatre Francois, I 
111—113.; Bayle, Diet. Hist c* CWfc, art 
" Alciat, Junius.") J. W. 

ANEDA, JUAN DE, a Spanish painter, 
and native of Burgos,' who, together with 
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Juan de Cea, executed some works for the 
cathedral of that place in 1565. (Bermudez, 
Diccionario Hisiorico, ^cJ) R. N. W. 

ANE'L. DOMINIQUE, was bom in 1678 
or 1679 at Tonlouse, and was gar^on chirurgien 
(house-sur^on) at the hopital St Jacques in 
that town m 1700, when he published in the 
" Mercure " of January a case of softening of 
the bones, and some letters on other subjects. 
From Toulouse he went to Montpellier, 
where, for a short time, he studied surgery, 
and then went to Toulon, where he was ap- 
pointed surgeon to a French ship of war. 
After a short cruise, finding no opportunity 
of studying his profession in this capacity, he 
went to Paris, where he spent three years 
and a half dissecting and attending various 
lectures and the surgical practice of Jean 
Louis Petit and MarechaL Before leaving 
Paris he received a commission as surgeon- 
major in the French army in Alsace ; and in 
1707 the Count von Gronsfeld, a general in 
the service of the Emperor of Austria, sent 
for him to attend a relative, and soon after 
appointed him surgeon-major in his own 
regiment of cavalry. At nearly the same 
time Anel was called for his advice in a case 
of difficulty to Vienna, and he resided there 
two years. From Vienna he went for a time 
into Italy ; and after this served in the Aus- 
trian army during three campaigns, employ- 
ing the intervals between active service in 
visiting the principal towns of Italy and in 
studying surgery at their hospitals. 

In 1710 Anel resided for seven months at 
Rome, not only attending the hospitals, but 
often performing operations and teaching 
operative surgery. Here also, on the 30th 
of January, he performed his celebrated 
operation for aneurism. At the end of this 
year he went to Genoa, where, in 1712, he 
performed his first operation for fistula la- 
chrymalis. It brought him so much renown 
that he made one thousand two hundred 
louis d'or in the year, and in 1713 was in- 
vited to Turin to attend the Dowager Duchess 
of Savoy, who laboured under &at disease. 
After he had operated on a child in her pre- 
sence, she consented to submit herself. He 
cured her ; and she made him her surgeon, 
and gave him a pension of one hundred louis. 
In 1716 he was practising with great repute, 
chiefly as an oculist, in Paris ; and he thus 
continued till 1722, after which nothing ap- 
pears recorded of him. 

Anel has justly attained considerable cele- 
brity by his operations for aneurism and 
fistula lachrymalis. The history of the first 
is recorded at the end of a defence of his 
operation for fistula, and is known only to a 
few. The patient was a missionary, Father 
Bernardino di Bolseno, whose brachial artery 
had been wounded in bleeding. A large false 
aneurism formed, and when Anel first saw it 
the patient was in imminent danger, for the 
skin over part of the tumour was ulcerated, 
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and the sac was exposed and ready to bunt 
The surgeon who had been attending refused 
to operate, and dissuaded the patient from 
incurring any risk ; but Anel resolyed to 
try his remedy. After applying a tourniquet 
he made an incision above the sac without 
involying it, dissected down to the trunk of 
the artery, which lay, unusually, below the 
(median) nerve, separated it wiA great care, 
and holding it with a hook applied the liga- 
ture **as near as possible to the tumour/' 
On loosing the tourniquet a small muscular 
arterial branch bled, and he was obliged at 
once to tighten the tourniquet again, and to 
tie the artery a second time a - little higher 
up. Next morning the pulse could be felt at 
the wrist, and Anel felt confident of success, 
because '* nature had in a single night made 
a new route for the blood." The patient 
went on well ; the first ligature came away 
on the 28th day, the second on the 30th, and, 
ultimately, the aneurism completely disap- 
peared. 

This operation was certainly a great im- 
provement in the treatment of aneurisms ; 
and it might have been made a step to the 
Hunterian operation, which is justly regarded 
as the greatest work in scientific surgery 
since the time of Pare. Before Anel's time 
aneurisms had been treated either by ampu- 
tation of the limb or by tying the artery 
both above and below the aneurism, and re- 
moving the sac. Ouillemeau alone was in 
the habit of applying only the upper ligature 
before the removal of the sac. Anel proved, 
by the result of his operation, both that the 
aneurismal sac need not be cut out, and that 
it would not continue to be distended by 
blood although the artery below it remained 
open. But he did not discern the importance 
of his own work ; he saw no advantage in 
the operation except that it was less difficult 
and less painful, and that the scar remaining 
after it was so small that it did not, like that 
left by the old operation, hinder the exten- 
sion of the arm. Hence, while he devotes 
nearly three hundred pages to maintain his 
credit for the treatment of fistula lachrymalis, 
he employs but a few on this ; and, to all 
appearance, would never have published the 
case if he had not been taunted by a rival 
with having talked about an operation for 
aneurism when he had only put a ligature 
upon a little artery. He does not appear to 
have ever repeated the operation ; and among 
all the surgeons in Italy and France with 
whom he was afterwards in constant inter- 
course none attempted it After his death it 
was almost forgotten. Haller just alludes to 
it ; Sprengel describes it briefly and erro- 
neously ; Portal, the chief historian of sur- 
gery, does not mention it Every surgeon 
continued to pursue the old practice till June, 
1785, when Desault applied a single ligature 
just above a popliteal aneurism, and left the 
sac. The patient died ; and in December in 



the same year John Hunter performed his 
operation, tying the artery far above the sac, 
and by the correctness of the principles on 
which he supported it, established the plan 
now almost uniformly adopted. [Hunter, 
John.] 

Anel's first occasion of employing bis 
treatment of fistula lachrymalis was presented 
in the Abb6 Fieschi, nephew of the cardinal 
archbishop of Genoa. In examining his eyes 
Anel saw pus issue from the puncta lachry- 
malia, and at once conceived the plan of in- 
troducing substances through those apertures 
into the diseased sac He soon invented the 
probe and syringe, still known by his name, 
and his plan of treatment was adopted by all 
the best surgeons of the time. It was a very 
important improvement on the old plan of 
opening the sac in all cases by the knife or 
cautery ; and though it has since fkllen almost 
into disuse, Anel must always merit the high- 
est praise both for his ingenuity, and for the 
clear knowledge which he gained of the pa- 
thology of all the diseases of the lachrymal 
apparatus. 

The following are Anel's published 
works : — 1. *' L'Art de succer ies Plaies 
sans se servir de la Bouche d'un Homme," 
Amsterdam, 1707, &c. 12mo. He maintains 
in this, that none but simple wounds of 
fleshy parts, and some penetrating wounds of 
the chest, should be treated by suction ; and 
that the plan, adopted as it was in his time 
by quacks and camp-followers in all cases, 
was very ii^urious. He describes an instru- 
ment, something like a great " artificial leech," 
for sucking wounds, and adds to the treatise 
a ** Discours pour prouver qu'il est possible 
de prevenir certaines Maladies Veneriennes 
par un Specifique ; " but he conceals what 
his supposed specific was. 2. " Observatioa 
singulidre sur la Fistule lacrimale,*' Genoa, 
1713, 4to., containing the account of his first 
cases of fistula. 3. ** Nouvelle Methode pour 
guerir Ies Fistules lacrimales," Turin, 1713, 
4to. This is a collection of papers, and con- 
tains, besides the last mentioned essay, I. 
" Nouvelle et tr^s exacte Description ana- 
tomique du Conduit lacrimal," a tolerably 
accurate account of the parts concerned in 
his operation. II. ** Informazione fiitta dal 

Ohirurgo Francesco Signorotti contro 

Monsu* Domenico Anel " — a sharp attack 
upon AneFs operation by a Genoa surgeon, 
who seems to have been jealous of his reputa- 
tion ; and. III. " Lettres diverses, ou Ies Cri- 
tiques de la Critique del Signer F. Signorotti," 
consisting of letters to and from nearly twenty 
physicians and persons of celebrity, whose 
opmions Anel requested on his treatment of 
the fistula, and who all wrote very compli- 
mentary answers. 4. " Suite de la nouvelle 

Methode ou Discours apologetique," 

Turin, 1714, 4to., containing a still larger se- 
ries of letters of the same kind, and a laWious 
defence of the originality and utility of his 
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operation against Signorotti and two ano- 
nymous writers. It contains, also, in scat- 
tered passages, all the particulars of Anel's 
life which we have been able to collect ; and 
at the end he introduces a case of reduction 
of an old dislocation of the femur, a case of 
extraction of a musket-ball long imbedded 
in the thigh, the account of his operation 
for aneurism, and seyeral instances of ex- 
tra-uterine fcetation. 5. " Dissertation sur 
la nouvelle Decouverte de I'Hydropisie du 
Conduit lacrimale," Paris, 1716, 12mo. He 
describes here the accumulation of a colour- 
less fluid in the lachrymal sac as a disease 
previously unknown, and suggests two 
schemes, equal in novelty, but very different 
in merit. The first was, that sick persons 
might sometimes be fed through their puncta 
lachrymalia, through which he says he had 
often given his patients champagne. The 
second was for the foundation of an ophthal- 
mic hospital, for which he drew up an excel- 
lent and original plan. 6. " Relation d'une 
Maladie extraordinaire," Paris, 1722, 8vo.; a 
case of hydatids in the abdomen. Anel also 
communicated to the French Academy a case 
of abortion, with disease of the placenta, 
which was published in the "Histoire de 
r Academic " for 1714, p. 23. (Anel, Works.) 

J. P. 
ANELIER, GUILLAUME, by some 
called Amelier, a troubadour who lived at 
the end of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries. Nothing more is known 
of his history than that he was a native of 
Toulouse. His poems consist of four " Sir- 
ventes," which, according to Millot, "con- 
tain merely vague declamations against the 
tyranny, avarice, and treachery of the barons; 
against the clergy, the monks, and the 
French ; against the wickedness of the age, 
the decline of the nobility ,'* &c. The authors 
of the "Histoire Litteraire de la France," 
however, take a more just view of the object 
and importance of these productions, which, 
they say, display with energy his love for his 
country and his aversion to the war of the 
Ligue, the natural consequence of which 
would be to place Languedoc under a fo- 
reign domination. They proceed : " The date 
of these pieces is not doubtful. They are all 
nearly of the same period. That which com- 
mences with the verse * Vera . merce e drei- 
tura sofranli,* is dedicated to the young king 
of Aragon (James I.). The piece • El nom 
de Dieu qu'es paire Omnipotens ' makes men- 
tion of the young king of England (Henry 
III.), joves Engles, who, doubtless, was about 
to attempt the reconquest of his French pos- 
sessions : these must be attributed to the year 
1224 or 1226, a disastrous epoch for Lan- 
guedoc, when the recommencement of the 
war and the surrender of Avignon opened to 
the Crusaders the route of Toulouse, and 
the crown of Raymond VII. evidently tot- 
tered to its fall. When these circumstances 
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are considered, the verses of Anelier acquire 
great interest. We can no longer say, 'these 
pieces contain merely vague declamations 
against the clergy, the monks, and the 
French.* On the contrary, we admire the 
courage and the devotedness of the poet who 
defends, to the utmost of his ability, his 
prince and his country, and opposes the de- 
basement of morals with the keen arms of 
satire." All these poems preceded, by a 
short interval, the final establishment of the 
French in Languedoc, and the most recent is 
referred to the date 1228. 

Extracts are given in the " Histoire Litte- 
raire de la France," and also in Raynouard, 
** Choix des Poesies originales des Trouba- 
dours," iv. 271— 274., and V. 179. (Millot, 
Histoire Littiraire des Troubadours^ iii. 404. ; 
Histoire Littiraire de la France, xviii. 553 — 
557.) J. W. J. 

ANELLI, A'NGELO, bom at Desenzano 
near Brescia, in 1751, studied at Verona, and 
afterwards became professor of literature in 
his native town. In 1793 he repaired to 
Padua, where he took his degree of doctor < f 
law. When the French entered the Venetian 
territory in 1796, the malcontents of Brescia 
and other places conspired against the Ve- 
netian government, and Anelli was arrested 
on suspicion of being one of them, but he was 
soon after released as innocent Through 
fear, however, of further molestation, he 
repaired to Mantua, and afterwards to Ve- 
rona, where the French general, Augereau, 
appointed him his secretaiy. He was after- 
wards employed under the Cisalpine directory 
in the admmistration of the province of 
Brescia, which had been annexed to the 
Cisalpine republic, under the name of the 
department "del Mella." When the Aus- 
trians re-entered Lombardy in 1799, Anelli 
was again imprisoned ; but the retom of the 
French in the following year set him at 
liberty once more. He then gave himself up 
entirely to literary pursuits, and was made, in 
1802, professor of history and eloquence in 
the lyceum of Brescia. In 1809 he was 
made professor of forensic eloquence at 
Milan. After the restoration of the Au- 
strian government, he was appointed in 1817 
to the chair of " Procedura Giudiziaria," or 
practice of the courts of justice in the uni- 
versity of Pavia. He died at Pavia in April, 
1820. He had always spent part of his time 
in poetical and dramatic studies, and he 
wrote the following works : — 1. " Odm 
et Elegiaj," Verona, 1780. 2. " La Ma- 
rianne," an Italian tragedy. 3. " Cronache 
di Pindo," in seven cantos, Milan, 1811 — 
1818, which is a humorous and satirical 
poem, in the form of a review cS many 
writers, ancient and modem. 4. " B Trionro 
della Clemenza, com^nimento in Terza 
Rima," on the occasion of the Emperor 
Francis visiting Milan in 1816. He also 
published " Orazione per la Cattedra di 
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Eloquenza pratica legale nelle RR. Scuole 
special! di Milano," on opening his coarse as 
professor of eloquence in 1809 ; and in 1817 
a " Prospetto delle Lezioni e degli Esercizi 
pratici delle Scuole di Procedura giudi- 
ziaria e del Processo notarile," on being ap- 
pointed to the univeraity of Pavia. Anelli 
also wrote numerous comedies, ivhich were 
performed at the theatre of La Scala at Milan 
between 1799 and 1817, most of which con- 
tain satirical allusions to contemporary eyents 
and indiyidnals. (Tipaldo, Biografia degli 
Italiani lUustri del Secoh XVII I. e dei Con- 
temporanei,) A. V. 

ANELLO, TOMMASO. [Toledo, Don 
Pedro db.] 

ANE'RIO, FELI'CE, a celebrated com- 
poser of the Roman school, was bom at Rome 
about 1560. Here he studied under the great 
Pierluigi da Palestrina and his colleague 
Nanini, and after being the musical instructor 
in the English college at Rome, he went into 
the service of Cardinal AldobrandinL On the 
deaUi of Palestrina, his patron had sufficient 
interest to procure for Anerio the office which 
had been expressly created for the celebrated 
father of the Roman school of music in con- 
sequence of his being married, and therefore 
incapacitated ftvm holding the situation of 
maestro di capella, to which certain eccle- 
siastical duties are attached. The influence 
of Cardinal Aldobrandini obtained the unwill- 
ing signatures of the CoUegio dei Cappellani 
Cantori Apostolici, who would have preferred 
a member of their own body, in the event of 
the office being continued. But the election 
thus reluctantly made by the members of the 
college was confirmed by Pope Clement VIIL 
With Anerio the office ceased. Like his 
illustrious predecessor, he wrote both sacred 
and secular music Many of his sacred com- 
positions are said by Adkmi to exist in the 
Pope*s chapel, and a set of his Madrigals 
was reprinted at Antwerp in 1599, as well as 
a collection of his Canzonets at Frankfort in 
1610. One of these only (for his compositions 
are little known in England), which will be 
found m ** The Vocal Schools of Italy," is a 
madrigal of singular beauty, as graceful in 
melody as it is skilful in combination. (Baini, 
Vita di Palestrina ; Adami, Osservazioni per 
hen regvkare il Coro de i Cantori della CapeUa 
Pontijicale ; Taylor, Vocal Schools of Italy.) 

E. T. 

ANE'RIO, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, 
brother of Felice Anerio, was bom at Rome 
about 1567. He was for some time maestro 
di capella to Sigismund III., king of Poland, 
and afterwards held the same office in the 
cathedral at Verona. Thence he was invited 
to Rome, where he presided over the choir 
at the church of La Madonna dei Monti, and 
lastly became maestro di capella in that of 
San Giovanni Laterano. The ^ear of his 
death is not known. His published works 
are — "Recreatione Musica," Venice, 1611. 
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"Teatro armonico spirituale de Madrigale, 
a 5, 6, e 7 Voc.** Rome, 1619. The "Selectse 
Cantiones of Constantini," published at Rome 
in 1614, also contain some of his compositions. 
(Walther, Musikalische Bibliothek.) E. T. 

ANES. [GlLIANEZ.] 

ANE'SI, PAULO, a Florentine landscape 
and architectural painter of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He lived much at Rome, 
where there are several of his works, consist- 
ing of views of ruins and the vicinity of 
Rome. Anesi's works are sometimes mis- 
taken for those of J. P. Pannini. He was 
the master of Francesco Zuccharelli. Hei- 
neken mentions an etching of a landscape 
with figures by AnesL (Luizi, Storia Pit- 
torica, |-c.) R. N. W. 

A'NEURIN, a Welsh poet of the sixth 
century, some of whose productions are still 
extant, was the son of Caw ab Geraint, 
lord of Cwm Cawlwyd, a chieftain of the 
Gododins or Ottadins, a name which de- 
notes in Welsh " the inhabitants of a re- 
gion bordering on the coverts." In the 
Welsh pedigrees, twenty -four sons of Caw ab 
Geraint are enumerated; and in those lists 
which contain the name of Aneurin, that of 
Gildas does not occur ; while in those which 
contain the name of Gildas, that of Aneurin 
does not occur, a circumstance which, in con- 
junction with others, has led to the supposi- 
tion that Aneurin and Gildas were the same 
individual. The early history of Britain 
still extant under the name of Gildas is sup- 
posed, by the most recent editor of the work, 
Mr. Stevenson, to be the production of Gil- 
das Badonicus, a distinct individual from Gil- 
das Albanius the son of Caw. The par- 
ticulars, however, which are related of the 
life of Gildas Albanius by his biographer 
Caradoc of Llancarvan, are whoUv different 
from those recorded of Aneurm, except 
in the article of parentage. [Gildas.] The 
Gododins, who inhabited a portion of the 
north of England and south of Scotland, 
between the wall of Septimius Severus and 
the wall of Antoninus Pius, were totally de- 
feated by their Saxon invaders, it is sup- 
posed about the year 540, in a battle fought 
at a place called Cattraeth, on the coast of 
Northumberland, or, according to some, on 
the east coast of Yorkshire. Of three hundred 
and sixty-three of their chieftains who were 
present under the command of Urien of 
Reged, four only escaped with life, of whom 
Aneurin was one. He was held in close im- 
prisonment till released by Cenau, the son 
of the bard Llywarch Hen, an event which 
Aneurin thus commemorates : — 

•* From the power of the iword (noble wu the suc- 
cour). 
From the cruel pricon-house of earth he releiuod 

me; 
From the place of death, ftt)m the cheerless region. 
He, Cenau, son of Llya-arch, magnanimous and 
brare." 

The father of Aneurin fled with his family 
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to Wales in consequence of the battle of Cat- 
traeth. Caw ab Geraint and some of his 
sons settled in Anglesey under a grant 
from Maelgwn, prince of North Wales ; 
while Aneurin, with some of his brothers, 
took refuge, first at the court of King Arthur 
in South Wales, then in the college founded 
bj Oadog at Llancarvan. It was while he 
resided here, in all probability, that he be- 
came the friend of the bard Taliesin, a cir- 
cumstance which is commemorated in the 
poems of each. His death, which is supposed 
to have taken place about the year 570, was 
a violent one. It is mentioned in two of 
the Welsh Triads: in one which conunemo- 
rates "The Three accursed Blows of the 
Battle-axe of the Isle of Britain," the first 
is, "The Blow of Eidyn on the Head of 
Ancurin." 

The most important relic of Aneurin now 
extant is the piece consisting of more than nine 
hundred lines, all rhymed, but of irregular 
lengths, called the " Gododin," which is a frag- 
ment of a poem or series of poems commemo- 
rating the warriors who fell at the fatal battle 
of Cattraeth. The genuineness of this Welsh 
poem of the sixth century was disputed some 
years ago, but has been vindicated with suc- 
cess by Mr. Sharon Turner. The subject of 
the composition — the disgraceftil defeat of the 
poet's countrymen in consequence of their 
having partaken too freely of the mead before 
joining in battle — is one not likely to have 
suggested itself to a forger. It abounds with 
allusions to obscure northern chieftains, for 
which it is not easy to assign any motive but 
that of genuineness, while the opportunity of 
celebrating the praises of King Arthur, the 
poet*s contemporary and patron, is lost, though 
to a forger of the twelfth century (and of the 
existence of the poem at least as long ago as 
that period there are ample proofs) the name 
of King Arthur would surely have seemed 
the last to pass over. The " Gododm " was 
first printed, in the original language only, 
in the "Myvyrian Archaiology." A com- 
plete, but very unsatisfactory, translation of 
it was given by the Rev. Edward Davies in 
his "Mythology and Rites of the British 
Druids," and another is now (March, 1843) 
promised by Archdeacon Williams. It is 
an additional proof of its genuineness that 
the language is difficult and obscure even 
to the best Welsh scholars. Mr. Davies even 
asserts that every one previous to himself 
had mistaken its meaning, and that instead 
of describing a battle at Cattraeth it chiefly 
relates to a banquet given by Hengist at 
Stonehenge, in which the Saxon murdered 
his British guests ; but we believe that no 
competent judge has adopted Mr. Davies's 
opinion. A short extract from the " Godo- 
din " was translated by Gray from Evans's 
•* Specimens of the Welsh Bards," but not 
in his happiest manner. Another p«em attri- 
buted to Aneurin is printed in the " Myvyrian 
voL.n. 



Archaiology," under the title of " Englynion 
y Misoedd " (Verses on the Months "), but 
there are not the same grounds for believing 
in its authenticity as in that of the " Godo- 
din." (J. H. Parry, Cambrian Plutarch, p. 
21 — 40. ; Owen, afterwards Owen Pughe, 
Cambrian Biography, p. 8, &c. ; Cambro- 
Briton [edited by J. H. Parry], i. 91—94. ; 
E. Jones, Helicka of the Welsh Bards, p. 17.; 
Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, i. 1 — 16. ; 
Davies, Mythology and Kites of Hie British 
Druids, p. 326 — 383. ; Sharon Turner, A 
Vindication of the Genuineness of the Ancient 
British Poems, at the end of his History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, 5th ed. iii. 536. 589. &c.) 

T. W. 
ANFOSSI, PASQD'ALE, an Italian dra- 
matic composer of some celebrity, was bom 
at Naples in 1736, or, according to Reich- 
hardfs Almanac, in 1729. On his first entry 
into the conservatorio he intended to study 
the violin; but a love of composition induced 
him to abandon his instrument, and to place 
himself under Piccini, then the most eminent 
of the Italian dramatic writers. Piccini at- 
tached himself strongly to his pupil, and in 
1771 procured for him an engagement at 
the Teatro della Damme, at Rome. His first 
opera, " I Visionari," was unsuccessful ; nor 
did his second produce any strong impression 
in his favour. Nevertheless he obtained a 
third trial, and in 1773 produced " L'Incog- 
nitaperseguitata," which at once procured him 
a high degree of reputation. No opera since 
the time of Piccini's "La buona Figliuola," 
created such a sensation at Rome. The talents 
of Anfossi were industriously exaggerated 
and praised by all who were envious of 
Piccini's fame. Anfossi lent himself to this 
cabal, and repaid the obligations and benefits 
which his master had conferred on him by 
ingratitude, as disgraceful to his moral cha- 
racter as his depreciation of Piccini's merits 
was discreditable to his musical reputation. 
He, in turn, was soon made to feel the ca- 
price of the Roman public in the failure of 
his " Olimpiade." Quitting Rome, he wrote 
for several Italian theatres in succession, and 
in 1780 went to Paris, where some of his 
operas had already been translated and per- 
formed. The barbarous style of singing 
to which his compositions were subjected 
speedily drove him thence ; and he proceeded 
to London, where the direction of the Italian 
Opera was committed to him. " Anfossi," 
says Dr. Burney, " visited England at an un- 
favourable time. Sacchini had preceded him, 
and the winter following was only rendered 
memorable at the opera-house b^ misfortune, 
disgrace, and bankruptcy. His reputation 
was rather diminished than increased by his 
visit to London." In 1783 he went to Ger- 
many, and composed for the theatres of 
Prague and Berlin " n Trionfo d'Arianna," 
and " II Cavaliere per Amore." In 1784 
he returned to Italy, and produced, first at 
z z 
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Florence, his " Chi cerca trova ; " and 
daring the succeeding three years as many 
different operas in other Italian theatres. 
The success of these induced him to revisit 
Rome, where he regained some portion of 
his former popularity as a writer for the 
stage. At length, tired of this occupation, 
and feeling himself unahle to contend with 
his younger and more eminent competitors, 
he sought a retreat in the church; and in 
1791 was appointed the successor of Casali, 
as maestro di capella in the church of San 
Giovanni lAterano. He now applied himself 
chiefly to composition for the church, and 
supplied it with several masses and motets ; 
of the latter, his " Laudate Pueri," and 
" Laudate Jerusalem," for a full orchestra, 
are the most celebrated. He died in 1797. 

Anfossi was a ready writer, having pro- 
duced between the years 1769 and 1792 
fortjr-five operas; but these evince rather 
&cility of combination than fertility of in- 
vention. He was one of the large class of 
musicians whose merit chiefly consists in the 
power of working up again the materials of 
others ; who leave the art precisely where 
they found it; and whose compositions rather 
resemble the flitting and vanishing shadows 
of the magic lantern than those works of 
art which claim and receive permanent ad- 
miration. His contemporaries Piccini, Sac- 
chini, and Paisiello survive, but Anfossi is 
forgotten. (Fetis, Biograpkie UniverseUe des 
Musiciens; Bvimey, History of Music; An- 
fossi, Opere varie,) E. T. 

ANFOSSO, JA'COPO, a celebrated 
Italian gem-engraver of Pavia, of the six- 
teenth century. Though little known, he 
appears to have been an artist of great ability. 
He was in favour with two popes, Pius V. 
and Gregory XIII., which we learn from the 
following epitaph preserved in the " Lettere 
Pittoriche : "— " Jacobo Anfosso Ticinensi, in 
crystallis adfabre formandis, praeciosisque 
lapillis cselandis, veris a falsis dignoscendis, 
clarissimo ; Princip. ob solers ingenium, 
mtegritatemque, Pio V. Greg. XIII. Ro- 
mams Pontificib. grato. Vixit ann. Ixxx. 
Cffilum extulit, ccBlum abstulit, ccBlum accipit 
ribenus Csevlius ex testamento P. C. Ann 

Vil^NO^^^'N<>.. IL CONTE OTtX: 
L;^ aX.-^ Venetian nobleman who distin- 
g^hed himself for his ability as a paSter 
about the middle of the seventeenth cS^' 
In the church of San Daniele, at VeniS 
there „ an altar-piece of the adoVation ^the 

hiX™ ™' l>y Domenico Tintoretto: it 
LTf rn,. "^''^^y ^°""" Angarano him- 

tic«nairedf' /f?«*«». «•«• ; Heineken, Dic- 
ANGE, ^FRAN^OIsVe L', a l^Zl 
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torical painter, bom at Aimecy in Savoy in 
1675. He was first instructed by his matemal 
grand&ther, Andre Chevil, and afterwards 
by G. M. Crespi ; he studied also the works 
of Albano. L'Ange spent eight years in 
Turin, where he was much employed by the 
nobility of that place ; he had the prince of 
Carignano for hu pupiL In 1706 he moved 
to Bologna, where he entered into the order 
of San Filippo Neri, and spent the remainder 
of his life there. He died a member of the 
Academy of Bologna in 1756, aged eighty -one. 
L*Ange excelled in small religious pieces; 
his pictures are well coloured and well drawn. 
(Crespi, Febina Pittrice, (fc. ; Lomzi, Storia 
Pittorica, ^c.) R. N. W. 

ANGE, ROCCA. [Rocca.] 

ANGE DE SAINT JOSEPH, a monk of 
the order of Barefooted Carmelites, was bom 
at Toulouse in the year 1636. His real name 
was Joseph Labrosse, but on entering his 
order he assumed the name of Ange de 
Saint Joseph, by which he is more generally 
known. He went to Rome in 1662, and 
studied Arabic in the convent of Saint Pan- 
erase under fiither Celestinus a S. Lida- 
vina, brother of the celebrated J. Golius. 
On the 12th of NoTcmber, 1663, he qoitted 
Rome for the East in company with three 
other Carmelites, and arrived at Smyrna on 
the 5th of May, 1664, and at Ispahan on the 
4th of November following. Here Ange de 
Saint Joseph applied himself to the study of 
Persian under father Baltazard, a Portugoese 
Carmelite, and in a few months qualified 
himself to preach in that language. He spent 
upwards of ten years in Persia and Arabia, 
and was prior first of Ispahan and afterwards 
of Basrah. This latter city having been 
captured by the Turks, it became necessary 
that the missionaries should obtain permis- 
sion from its new masters to continue their 
labours there. For this purpose Ange was 
despatched to Constantinople in April, 1678, 
in order to obtain the requisite credentials 
from the Grand Signior through the inter- 
vention of M. de Nointel, the French ambas- 
sador to the Ottoman Porte. He succeeded 
in his mission, but was shortly afterwards 
summoned to Rome by Pope Innocent XL, 
where he arrived in November, 1679. In 
1680 he proceeded to Paris in order to super- 
intend, with the greater convenience, the 
printing of his ** Gazophylacium liinguss 
Persarum," but was interrupted in his labours 
by being appointed visitor-general of the 
missions in Holland. On the termination of 
this visitation he was despatched as mis- 
sionary to England, but bemg obliged to 
quit England about the time of the abdication 
of James II., he retired to Ireland, where he 
spent several years. On his recaU to France 
he was made prior of the convent of Perpig- 
nan, and provincial in 1697, on the 29th of 
December in which year he died. 

Hjs works are — i. « Pharmacopcsa Per- 
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sica ex Idiomate Persico in Latinnm con- 
Tersa ; Opos Missionariifl, MercatoribnB, c»- 
terisqae Regionum Orientaliom Lostratori- 
bus necessarium. Accedunt in Fine Speci- 
men notanun in Pharmacopceam Persicam," 
Paris, 1681, 8vo. This work has been at- 
tributed to one Matthieu Saint Joseph, but 
it appears without foundation. Prefixed is a 
preface, in which the author professes to 
point out blunders in the Persian Gospels, 
and the Latin version of them by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, mserted in Walton's "PolyglotL" 
To this attack Dr. Thomas Hyde replied 
in a piece entitled, " Castigatio in Angelum a 
S. Josepho," subjoined to his "Tractatus 
Alberti Bobovii de Turcarum Liturgift," 
Oxford, 1690. The author of the article 
"Hyde" in the "Biographia Britannica," 
gives the following history of this transac- 
tion : — 

"Our author (Hyde), out of zeal fbr his 
colleagues, wrote a letter to this monk, in 
which he expostulated the matter, and showed 
him his mistakes, without receiving any an- 
swer ; at length, in 1686, he came over to 
England, went to Oxford, and procured him- 
self to be introduced to Dr. Walton without 
letting him know who he was, though after- 
wards he owned his name to be La Brosse, 
and that he had come over to justify what 
he had advanced. After a short dispute (with 
Dr. Hyde) which was managed in Latin, he 
began of a sudden to speak the Persian lan- 
guage, in which, to his great surprise, he 
&und Dr. Hvde more ready than himself, so 
that, not bemg able to maintain his criti- 
cisms, he promised to come another time, and 
either defend them better or retract them, 
which, however, he did not perform; and 
this induced Dr. Hyde to make the dispute 
public. In his reproof, he first states the 
Carmelite's objections, then shows them to be 
very weak and trifling, springing fh>m his 
own ignorance in the true idiom of the Per- 
sian tongue, which rendered him incapable 
of comprehending with how much accuracy 
and elegance that version was made." 

2. '* Gaxophylacium Linguae Persarum, 
triplici Linguarum davi Italics, Latine, 
Gallicse, nee non specialibus Pneceptis cjus- 
dem Linguae reseratum (" Treasury of the 
Persian Language"), Amsterdam, 1684, fol. 
3. He had also prepared for press a history 
of Persia, but the work was destroyed by 
fire in the house of the Spanish ambassador 
in London. 4. " It is also reported that he 
had translated into the Persian language 
certain portions of the " Summa " of Thomas 
Aquinas, but no particulars appear to be 
known respecting this MS. (Martialis a S. 
Joanne Baptista, Bibliotheca Seriptorum Car- 
mditarum Exadceatorum ; Niceron, Hommes 
lUusiret^ xxix. 26 — 30. ; Cosmas de Vil- 
liers a S. Stephano, Bibliotheca Carmelitana ; 
Biographie Ttndouaaine,') J. W. J. 

ANGE DE SAINTE-ROSALIE, whose 
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family name was Franyois Raffard, was a friar 
of the order of Barefooted Augustins, and was 
bom at Blois in 1655. He devoted himself 
to the study of genealogy, and is chiefly 
known by a greatly enlarged edition of An- 
selme's "Histoire de la Maison Royale de 
France" (Paris, 1726—1733, 9 vols, fol.), 
which he was preparing for the press, when 
he died at Paris in 17i'6. The work was 
completed and published by his colleague 
Father Simplicien. Ange de Sainte- Rosalie 
also edited a new impression of the " Etat 
de la France," and was author of " Lettres 
sur la demi^re Edition de la Dictionnaire de 
Moreri, donnee en 1707," Toulouse, 1707, 
12mo. According to Jugler, he was the 
editor of the edition of Moreri referred to. 
(Le Long, Bibliotheque Historique de la 
France (ed. Fevret de Fontette), ii. 629. ; 
Querard, La France Liitirairej L 64 — 69. ; 
Chaudon and Delandine, Nouveau Diet. Hist 
i. 280.; JugXeTf Bibliotheca HistorieeLiterariip, 
iii. 1574.) J. W. 

ANGEL, a name given by professor J. F. 
Christ in his "Dictionary of Monograms," 
without any apparent reason, to the engraver 
who, from using by way of designation a 
caltrop or crowsfoot on some of his prints, 
has been called the master with the crows- 
foot (le maitre k la chausse-trappe). This 
instrument above the initials G. A. is found 
upon some prints of ancient ediflces. Mariette, 
and Brulliot in his " Dictionary of Mono- 
grams," suppose Tribolo to have been the 
engraver of these prints, as tribolo is the 
Italian name for the caltrop or chausse-trappe. 
Tribolo's name was Niccolo Pericoli ; he was 
an architect and a sculptor, but Vasari, in his 
notice of him, says nothing about his ever 
having engraved, although he mentions his 
carving in wood. The letters G. A., how- 
ever, do not appear to have much to do with 
the names Niccolo Pericoli. This mark is 
said also to be found with the initials G. P. 

R. N. W. 

ANGEL, CHRISTOPHER. [Anoelus, 
Christopher.] 

ANGEL or A'NGELI, R. MEIR BEN 
ABRAHAM (^^ I^vjjk pm3« }3 I^KO "T 
*7*a3fc<)» ^*® ^^^^^ Rabbi of the synagogue 
of Belgrade (Alba Grsca) in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. He is the author 
of— 1. " Masoreth Habberith " (" The De- 
livery of the Covenant, Ezek. 28. 37."), in 
which seven hundred " Masoroth," or mar- 
ginal notes to the Bible by the ancient 
Rabbis are explained in alphabetical order, 
and illustrated from the Talmud and other 
Jewish authorities. This work was printed 
at Cracow by Aaron ben Isaac Prostitz, 
▲. M. 5379 (a. d. 1619), in small folio. 2. 
"Masoreth Habberith Haggadol" ("The 
Delivery of the Great Covenant "), which is 
on the same subject as the first named work, 
and in which sixteen hundred and fifty of 
the Masoretic notes are explained according 
z z 2 
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to the order of the books of the Bible. The 
work is divided into two parts, of which the 
first embraces the Pentateuch only, and the 
other the prophetical books, together with 
the five Megilloth. It was printed in Mantua 
at the office of R. Judah ben Samuel, a. m. 
5382 (a. d. 1622), in folio. De Rossi calls 
them interesting works. The author died at 
Sapheth in Galilee, in the early part of the 
same ceptury. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hehr, 
i. 745. iii. 667.; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Rahb. iv. 15. ; De Rossi, Dizion. Storic. degl. 
Auior. Ebr. i. 53.) C. P. H. 

ANGELA OF BRESCIA, or ANGELA 
MERI'CI, foundress of the order of Ursu- 
lines, was bom at Desenzano, on the lake of 
Garda, in 1511, of parents who, according to 
some accounts, were noble, according to 
others, poor artizans. She was early left to 
the care of an uncle, who permitted her and 
an elder sister to follow the bent of their in- 
clinations, which led them to a life of constant 
prayer and mortification. Not satisfied with 
the austerities which they practised, they re- 
solved to flee from the world, and seek a 
hermitage ; a plan which they would have 
carried into effect had not their uncle pur- 
sued and brought them back. Her sister 
dying soon after, Angela entered the order 
of Franciscans, and, in obedience to an im- 
pulse felt within her, made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. On her return, instigated, 
as the Jesuits tell us, by celestial visions, she 
founded a new order of nuns, at Brescia, in 
1537, and, though only twenty-six years of 
age, she was elected the first superior. It 



would have been called bv her own name, 
but for her suggestion that it should be placed 
under the patronage of St. Ursula. Accord- 
ing to the original statutes, the nuns were 
not to be secluded from the world, but to 
remain with their parents, and occupy them- 
selves with visiting the sick and instructing 
the young ; but provision was made that this 
rule might be sdtered in case of necessity. 
This was soon done, and the Ursulines quickly 
became regular cloistered nuns. The new 
order flourished so much, that in less than a 
hundred years after its foundation there were 
no less than three hundred and fifty convents 
in France alone, where, indeed, the Ursulines 
were far more popular than in Italy. Angela 
of Brescia died three years only after she 
had founded the order, on the 21st March, 
1540. (Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monas- 
tiqueSf iv. 150 — 154. ; D*Emillianne, Short 
History of Monasticai Orders^ p. 247 — 249. ; 
Moreri, Grand Diet Hist, (edit Drouet), 
i. 46.) J. W. 

ANGELERIO. [Angelieri.] 
A'NGELI, the family of the, was descended 
from Constantine Angelus, of Philadelphia, 
in Asia Minor. We know little about Con- 
stantine, but he must have belonged to a dis- 
tinguished and noble family because the Em- 
peror Alexis I. Comnenus gave him his 
daughter Theodora in marriage. Three em- 
perors of Constantinople, several nominal 
emperors or despots of Thessalonica, one 
empress of Germany, and several other em- 
presses and queens were of the house of the 
AngeU. 



CONSTANTINE ANGELUS married THEODORA COMNENA. 
died After A. D. 1161. 



I. AndronicuB, 

exiled or put to death by the 

Emperor Andronicus Comnenus. 

II 



II. Joannes Sebaatocrator, 

died after 1195. 

{see below.) 



III. Constantine Sebastobypertatus. 
Constantine, blinded 1192. 



(3.) Constantine, (4.) Theodore, (5.) Joannes (6.) Irene (7.) Theodora, 
both blinded by || married married Konrad, 

the Em|>cror Andronicus. John marquis of 



(1.) Isaac, emperor, (2.) Alexis III., 



died 1204, 
married 

1. Name unknown, 

2. Maria or Mar- 

garetba of 

Hungary. 

II 



Angelus Com< 
nenus, died 
after 1210, mar< 
ried Euphro- 
syna Ducas. 



Andronicus 
Comnenus. 



Cantacu- 
zenuB. 



Monteferrato. 



Irene, married 
1 . Roger, son of 
Tancred, king 
of Sicily, 
% Philip, duke of 
Suabia. after- 
wards Emperor 
of Germany. 



Alexis IV., 
emperor, 
died 1204. 



Irene, married 

1. Andronicus 
Contostephanus, 

2. Alexis Faltto- 
logus. 



Anna, married 

1 . Isaac Comnenus, 

2. Theodore Las- 
caris. Emperor 
of Nicsea. 



Eudoxia, married 

1. Simeon or Ste- 
phen, king of 
Servia, 

2. Alexis v., Ducas 
Murxuphlus, 
emperor, 

3. Leo Sguro. 
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Joannes Sebutocrator, died after 1 195, married Zoe DucaB (?). 
II 



(1.) Isaac Angelus Ducas, 
put to death by the 
Emperor Andronicus 
Comnenus. 



(2.) Theodore, called 

Emperor of 

Thessalonica, 

died after 1230. 

II 



(3.) Conitantine. 



(4.) Manuel, 

called 
Emperor of 
Thessalonica. 



Joannes, despot 
of Thessalonica, 
died about 1224, 
before his father. 



Demetrius, despot 

of Thessalonica, 

died young. 



(5.) Michael, 
bastard, 
despot of 
Epirus. 

II 

Michael or Manuel, 

a bastard, despot of 

Epirus and JEftolia, 

died about 1267. 

11 



(1.) Nicephorus, 

despot of Epirus 

and ^tolia, 

died 1288. 

Thomas, prince of 

Epirus and iEtoUa, 

died 1318. 



(2.) Joannes, duke 

or prince of 

Patras, 

died about 1290. 

Michael Joannes, 
died about 1332. 



(3.) Demetrius 

Cotrules, 
died about 1326. 



(Da Cange, Historia Byzantina, I 204, &c.) 



(4.) Anna, married 

Guillaume de 

Villehardouin, prince 

of Acbaia and the 

Morea. 



(5.) Helena, married 

Manfred, king of 

Sicily. 



w. p. 



A'NGELIor D* ANGELI. There have 
been several Italian artists of this name ; of 
some of the more obscure, however, compara- 
tively little is knoim. The name is some- 
times written d'Angelo and de Angelis, but 
the latter is probably originally merely a 
latinized form of d'Augeli, although there 
are two or more artists whose name is writ- 
ten only in the last form, which is likewise 
the case with the second form d'Angelo. 
[Angelo, Angelib.] 

F1L.IPP0 D*Anoeli, called Filippo Na- 
POLiTANo, a clever landscape and battle 
painter, was bom at Rome, according to 
Baglione, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, but was called Napolitano from the 
circumstance of his being brought up at 
Naples, whither he was taken by his father 
when he was very young. He is, according 
to Heineken, the same person as Teodoro 
Filippo di Liagno, who executed a set of 
twelve or thirteen etchings of military cos- 
tume, to which he put his name in fuU. Fi- 
lippo was instructed in painting by his father, 
who, says Baglione, was painter to Sixtus V., 
but he does not mention his name ; he was 
in the employment of the Cardinal Evange- 
lista Pallotta at Naples. Filippo remained 
at Naples until his father's death, when he 
returned to Rome ; and, after distinguishing 
himself by some excellent landscapes he 
painted of Tivoli and the neighbourhood of 
Rome, and some frescoes in the former Pa- 
lazzo Bentivogli on Monte Cavallo, he visited 
Florence, where he remained some years, 
much noticed by the Duke Cosimo II. He 
was considered at Florence the best land- 
scape painter of his time, and he was one of 
the first painters who made landscape a prin- 
cipal study. HLs landscapes are highly finish- 
ed, the aerial perspective is well expressed, 
and he generally embellished them with 
many small well-executed figures. His bat- 
tle-pieces are also carefully painted, but his 
pictures are scarce. He died in Rome, ac- 
cording to Baglione, in the prime of life, 
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during the pontificate of Urban VIII. (1623 
■— 1644). In Pilkington's Dictionary of 
Painters, he is said to have been instructed 
b^ a Flemish battle and landscape painter, 
nicknamed Mozzo by the Italians [Zeker- 
BETiui, ViNCENz], and to have died in 
Rome, in 1640, aged forty. It is very 
doubtful if the subject of this notice was 
the same person as Filippo di Liagno or 
Felipe de Liaiio, who was, according to 
Palomino and Bermudez, a native of Ma- 
drid, and died there in 1625 at an ad- 
vanced age. Liano was distinguished as a 
portrait painter in small, and was called el 
pequeno Ticiano, or the little Titian : it is 
probable that he spent some time in Italy. 
[LiANO.] The portrait of Cardinal Francisco 
Ximenes, engraved in 1604, and marked P. 
Angelus pinx., is, according to Heineken, also 
by Filippo d'Angeli. His portrait is in the 
Florentine collection of painters' portraits. 

Giu'lio Ce'sare A'ngelt, an historical 
painter, was bom at Perugia about 1570. He 
was the scholar of Annibal Caracci, but he 
painted little in the style of the Bolognese 
painters: his drawing, especially of the naked 
figure, was inferior ; his draperies were in a 
somewhat better style; but he excelled in 
imagination and in colouring. He executed 
many works in his native place, Perugia, 
some of which were extensive : the frescoes 
of the Oratorio di Sant* Agostino are consi- 
dered his best Stefano Amadei and Cesare 
Franchi were his scholars. He died about 
1630. 

Giuseppe Angeli, a Venetian painter, 
bora about 1715, was the scholar of Piazzetta, 
and a successful imitator of his style. He 
painted cabinet pictures, and some altar- 
pieces; there are several of the latter at 
Venice and Padua, His heads have consi- 
derable expression, and his extremities are 
well drawn. He died at an advanced age at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

There were also a Giovanni, a Jacopo 
Pieri, a Niccolo, and a Secondo d' Angeli ; all 
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apparently of different families, but little more 
is known of them than that they practised 
either as painters or engravers. 

Giovanni was a painter who lived about 
the end of the seventeenth or the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Some of his 
pieces have been engraved. R. Dupuis, B. 
Baron, and Du Bosc engraved three prints 
after him from pictures illustrating the life 
of Charles I. of England. One of the prints 
after him is marked. Job. de Angelis pinx. 
Jacopo Fieri was a sculptor and architect 
of Siena, who lived in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Niccolo was an engraver 
of Florence, and lived about the middle of 
the seventeenth century ; he was the pupil of 
Remigio Cantagallina. Sbcondo was an en- 
graver of Naples, and was one of those se- 
lected to engrave the paintings of Hercula- 
neum, published in Naples in 1757, 1760, and 
1762. (Baglione, ViU de' Pittori, ^c. ; Pas- 
coli, Vite de' Pittori, ^c. ; Zanetti, Bella Pit- 
tura Veneziana, ^c. ; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, 
ffc. ; Heineken, Dictionnaire des Artistes^ 
^c. ; Bermudez,''l>tccibnnario Historico, ^c; 
Brulliot, Dictionnaire des Monogrammes^ A-c.) 

R. N. W. 
A'NGELI,B0NAVENTT3'RA,an ItaUan 
writer, was bom at Ferrara, of an old and 
respectable family, probably about the com- 
mencement of the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century. In 1552 he delivered lec- 
tures on civil law ; and he afterwards, in 
conjunction with his friend Gianbatista Pigna, 
founded an academy, which met at Pigna's 
house, for the cultivation of polite literature, 
under the name of the Parthian Academy. 
He was for some time in the employment of 
the dukes of Ferrara; but in or about 1576 
he was compelled to quit that city. Baruf- 
faldi asserts that it was for heresy, adding 
that he had fallen under the notice of the 
Inquisition, and had retracted his errors : but 
Barotti throws very reasonable doubt on the 
statement, by pointing out that if he had re- 
tracted his heresy he could have no motive 
to leave Ferrara ; and that if he still retained 
it, he would have been obliged in those times 
to carry it beyond the Alps, instead of 
going, as he is found to have done, to Ra- 
venna, Rovigo, Parma, and other places in 
the vicinity of Ferrara. He states himself, 
that when he was forced to " wander about 
here and there," he proposed to himself, ** in 
order not to lose his time altogether, to sur- 
vey and describe the sources of all the rivers 
in Italy, their courses, and into what seas or 
larger rivers they fall." When in pursuance 
of this design he visited Parma, he was so- 
licited by some friends to lay aside his main 
work for a while, and undertake a history of 
that city. He boasts in his preface, from 
which the previous quotations have been 
made, that the execution of this task occupied 
him only six months; but there is ample 
proof, from the bulk of the work itself, as 
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well as from other circumstances, that it oc- 
cupied him several years. Nothing is known 
of him after the publication of this book in 
the year 1591, and it is probable that he did 
not long survive it There can be no doubt 
that he saw it through the press, and the 
statement, therefore, that he died in 1576, 
which was made by Baruffaldi, and adopted 
by the generally accurate Mazzuchelli, is un- 
founded. 

The works of Angeli are various, but all 
display much ability : the foUowinff are the 
principal, — 1. ** Commentariolus in Titulos de 
Personalibus Servitutibus in Institntionibus," 
Ferrara, 1552, 8vo.; a treatise on the por- 
tions of the Institutes relating to personal 
servitudes, consisting of an extract from his 
lectures on that subject, and dedicated to the 
Cardinal Ippolito d*£ste. 2. ** De variia ac 
diversis Jurisconsultorum Nominibus Pri- 
vilegiisque, ex Legislatorum Commentariia 
excerptis, Epistola," 4to. ; without mention of 
date or place. 3. " De Die Paradoxum," 
Modena, 8vo. ; without date, — an essay on 
the natural and artificial day, as far as they 
are connected with legal questions. 4. ** De 
non sepeliendis Mortuis penes Aram," Fer- 
rara, 1565, 8vo.; a treatise ** against burying 
the dead near the altar," which Ginguene in 
the Biographic Universelle,^ by the omission 
of the last two words, has converted into a 
treatise *' against burying the dead." 5. 
" Tractatus de Vertigine et Scotomia," Mo- 
dena, 4to. ; without date, — a short treatise in 
twenty pages, on giddiness and dizziness. 
In an address to the reader by Bono, a cele- 
brated physician of the time, he explains that 
the reason why an eminent jurisconsult has 
written so learnedly on a medical subject, is 
that he unhappily knows the disease by long 
experience. 6. '* Gli Ordini e i Modi os- 
servati da' Sommi Pontefici nel donare lo 
Stocco, &c," Ferrara, 1557. "The Ceremo- 
nies observed by the Popes in giving the 
Sword and Hat," which they were in the 
habit of presenting to champions of the 
church. 7. " Discorso intomo TOrigine de' 
Cardinal!," Ferrara, 1565, 8vo. " A Dis- 
course on the Origin of Cardinals." 8. A 
short legal treatise, " Continuationum quibus 
in expUcandis Juris Articulis utuntur In- 
terpret^" Modena ; without date. 9. " La 
Descrizione del Po tratta da' Comentaij de 
Fiumi di Bonaventura Arcangeli Ferrarese," 
Padua, 1578, 4to. This description of the 
Po, though it bears the name of Arcangeli* 
is conjectured, with good reason, by AflFo and 
Barotti, to be the work of Angeli AfiFo 
speaks highly of the merits of the work. 1 0. 
" Annotazioni e Dichiarazioni alia Gierusa- 
lemme Liberata." These remarks on the 
"Jerusalem Delivered " of Tasso, which were 
printed with an edition of the poem by Viotti, 
at Parma, in 1581, 4to., are anonymous, but 
are attributed by Affo to the pen of Angeli. 
It would have confirmed his coi\jectore had 
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he known what was pointed out by Barotti, 
and has since been confiimed by the Abate 
Antoneili, that Angeli wrote Discourses on 
Ariosto. Angeli was himself a poet; and 
some of his sonnets are preserved in Baruf- 
faldi's collection, the ** Rime scelte de' Poeti 
FerraresL" His last and greatest work was 
11. " Historia della Citti di Parma e la De- 
scrittione del Fiume Parma," Parma, 1591, 
4to. ; a history of Parma, both the city and 
the river, in eight books, containing nume- 
rous dissertations on matters relating to the 
general history of Italy. Affo, indeed, in 
the pre&ce to his own •• Storia di Parma," 
complains that in the expansiveness of An- 
geli*s views, the little city, which was to 
form his main subject, is often lost sight 
of; and adds that, when the author was 
writing, too little was known of the general 
history of Italy, and too little access was 
granted to the archives of Parma to render 
It possible to produce a satisfactory work on 
either subject Angeli*s history, however, 
is a work of labour and talent: it is rendered 
easy to consult by a copious index of a 
hundred and sixty closely printed pages 
in double columns. Few books have ever 
given so much trouble to bibliographers. 
In the common copies, which are said to be 
rare, though there are three in the British 
Museum, several leaves occur printed in a 
different type from the rest, which were 
evidently substituted for others that had 
been cancelled. Towards the end of the last 
century the Abate Andrea Mazza obtained 
possession of two copies containing the whole 
of the cancelled leaves, by a fortunate com- 
bination of accidents, of which he gives a 
ludicrously enthusiastic narrative in an amus- 
ing letter to Tiraboschi, printed at length in 
the fourth volume of Aff6*s " Scritton Par- 
migiani." Out of these two copies, Mazza 
made up a unique copy of the original edition, 
which he presented to the ducal library at 
Parma, where it is still preserved, having 
been recovered by Pezzana, in 1814, from 
the royal library at Paris, to which it had 
been carried off as a special curiosity. The 
principal information obtained by the com- 
parison of the old and new editions was, 
that the alterations which had occasioned 
the cancelling were ail of slight importance, 
and could not, as had been reported, have 
been commanded by the court of Rome. The 
title of the old copy, which had the date of 
1690, commenced with the words, " Delia 
Descrittione del Fiume della Parma," which 
cleared up a difficulty that had perplexed 
some biographers of Angeli, who had made 
two works out of the one, and chronicled a 
description of the river published in 1590, 
and a description of the city in the follow- 
ing year. Mazza, in his letter, gave a col- 
lation of the two editions made with great 
minuteness, but with such inaccuracy that 
he was frequently corrected by Affo, in his 
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notes ; and Pezzana, the continuator of Affo, 
found the remarks of both so full of mistakes, 
that in the seventh volume of the Scritton 
Parmigiani, he gives an entirely new col- 
lation, in the first impression of which it is 
curious to observe that he found he had him- 
self said something which induced him to 
cancel the sheet We must refer to Pezzana 
for an account of the mistakes fallen into 
by the French bibliographers with respect 
to the work of Angeli, which are unfortu- 
nately repeated in the new edition now 
publishing of Brunet (Barotti, Memorie 
Istorickedi Letterali Ferraresif ii. 187 — 194.; 
Affd, Storia di Parma, i. pref ix. &c. ; Aflo, 
Memorie degli Scrittori eLetterati Parmigiani, 
iv. 209—240.; Continnazione by Pezzana, vi. 
589 — 594.; AihertX, Historia di Parma ; Bru- 
net, Manuel du Libraire, edit of 1842, i. 
" Angeli.") T. W. 

A'NGELI, DOME'NICO, a native of 
Castro in the Papal state, wrote a short 
tract called "De Deprsedatione Castrensium 
et suas Patrise Historia," which was printed 
by GrsBvius in his " Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Italiie," vol. viiL part iii. He there relates, 
with details curiously illustrative of Italian 
manners in the sixteenth century, the story 
of a feud which took place in Castro, ending 
in the plunder of the town by one of the fac- 
tions in the end of the year 1526. As to the 
author's life, nothing is known except a few 
trifling particulars gathered from his preface, 
which is dated in 1575. (Mazzuchelli, Scrit- 
tori d* Italia; Grsevius, Thesaurus Antiqaita* 
turn Italia f tom. viii. part i. prsefat p. 10.) 

■nr Q 

ANGELI, FRANCESCO MARIA,' a 
minor friar of Assist in the Papal state, 
wrote, about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a history of the interesting convent to 
which he belonged. The work was published 
after his death, ** Istoria del Sacro Convento 
d* Assisi, sua f^ondazione, PrivUegj, Sepol- 
tura ivi del Padre Serafico San Francesco," 
&c., Montefiascone, 1704, fol. (Mazzuchelli, 
ScrUtori d'ltalia.) W. S. 

A'NGELI, GIAMBATTISTA, MARCO 
and GIULIO D*. [Moro, Battista del.] 

A'NGELI, R. MEIR BEN ABRAHAM. 
[Anoel, R. Meir ben Abraham.] 

A'NGELI, STE'FANO DE, was of the 
order of Jesuits, and a pupil of the celebrated 
Cavalieri, whose method he cultivated and 
extended. Some of his works were read by 
Montucla, who (vol. ii. p. 91.) bears testi- 
mony to their excellence. He also was en- 
gaged in a controversy with Riccioli on the 
subject of the motion of the earth, and (voL 
ii. p. 298.) successfully answered the argu- 
ment which the latter proposed as conclusive 
against the Copernicans. After the suppres- 
sion of his order in 1668, he taught mathe- 
matics at Padua, in which city he was living 
at the end of the century. His works, which 
were published at Venice in quarto, are — 1. 
z z 4 
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** Problemata Geometrica," 1658, on the cone 
and sphere. 2. " MiscelUineum Hyperboli- 
cum et Parabolicum," 1659. 3. " Miscella- 
neum Geometricom," 1660 ; the last two are 
mostly centrobarycal. 4. " De infinitonim 
Spiralium Spatiorum Mensura," 1660. 6. 
" De infinitarum Cochlearum Mensnris," 
1661. 6. " De infinitis Parabolis, de infinitis- 
que Solidis, &c.," 1659 ; also, "Eonindem 
Liber Quintiis," 1663. 7. " De Superficie 
Ungiilse, et de Quartis Lilionim Parabolico- 
rum et Cycloidalium," 1661. 8. " Accessiones 
ad Stereometriam et Mechanicam, pars pri- 
ma," 1662. 9. •* Consideratloni sopra la 
Forza di alcune Region! Fisico-mattematiche 
addotte da G. B. Ricciolo .... contra il Sis- 
tema Copemicano," 1662 ; besides which, 
published at Padua, 10. "De infinitis Spira- 
libus inversis, &c.," 1659. (Montucla, Hist 
de .Mathem. ; Beughem, Bibliogrc^hia Mathe- 
matica ; Royal Society's Catalogue.) 

A. De M. 
ANGE'LICO. [FiEsoLE, Fba Giovanni 

DA.] 

ANGE'LICO, MICHELA'NGELO, was 
a native of Vicenza, and lived at the end of 
the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries. He practised pharmacy 
with great success in the district of the 
Vitture, and is said to have brought the art 
of antidotes to such perfection, that the 
Collegio de' Medici honoured him with a 
special diploma, and some of the best poets of 
the time published in his praise a work en- 
titled " Elogia in Theriacam et Mitridaticam 
Antidotum a Michaele Angelo Angelico 
Pharmacopceo Vicentino ad Divi Michael is 
Symbolum pristino Candor! restitutam," Vi- 
cenza, 1618, 4to. He employed his leisure 
in the cultivation of poetry, and became 
a member of the Olympic academy. The 
time of his death is not known. His works 
are — 1. L' Antidotario di Claudio Galeno,'* 
Vicenza, 1608, 8vo. reprinted in 1613, in 
4to. 2. " Cento Madrigali," Vicenza, 1604. 
3. " L' Amor gradito, Idillio," Vicenza, 
1613, 12mo. 4. "II Tuogno Figaro." He 
also wrote some poetical pieces in the ancient 
Tuscan and in the Venetian dialects. Some 
of his verses are printed in the " Gareg- 
giamento Poetico of Petrelli." (Mazzuchelli, 
Scriitori cf Italia; Angiolgabriello di Santa 
Maria, Biblioieca di Scriitori di Vicenza, vi. 
117—119.) J.W.J. 

ANGE'LICO, MICHEL ANGELO, was 
a nephew of the preceding, and lived in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Vicenza. He was a jurist 
by profession, but devoted much of his time 
to polite literature and poetry. As his lite- 
rary reputation extended, he became asso- 
ciated with the academy of the " Olimpici " 
of Vicenza, and with that of the " Ricovrati " 
of Padua, and assumed the academical name 
of " Avvalorato." His inclination for poetry 
increasing with his success, he determined 
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to abandon his profession, and accepted an 
invitation to Vienna to enter the service of the 
Emperor Leopold I. as poeta cesareo, or im- 
perial poet He arrived at Vienna in the month 
of May, 1690, where he was well received 
by the emperor, who was much pleased with 
some poetical compositions by Angelico in 
honour of his birth-day. The emperor*s par- 
tiality for him increasing, be caused him to 
be ordained a priest, appointed him to be his 
chaplain, and was present with all his court 
when he performed his first mass. He re- 
mained at Vienna until his death, which oc- 
curred about the year 1697. He published 
— 1. " Epitalamio nella Nozze de' Monarehi 
Leopoldo Cesare Augusto e Margherita di 
Spagna." an epithalamium. 2. " Poesie Li- 
riche," Venice, 1665, 12mo. 3. " Discorsi 
Accademici," which are at the end of his 
lyrics. 4. " L' Innocenza illesa dal Tra- 
dimento," &c., Vienna, 1694, 4to. 5. " As- 
semblea de' Cigni per celebrare i Sudori 
Apostolici del P. D. Girolamo Ventimiglia, 
C. R.Teatmo," &c., Vienna, 1691, 4to. 6. 
Verses inserted in "Le Lagrime di Par- 
naso," and some other collections. (Angiol- 
gabriello di Santa Maria, Biblioteca di Scrit- 
tori di Vicenza, vi. 119.) J. W. J. 

ANGELIE'RI, BONAVENTU'RA, also 
known under the Latinised form of his name, 
Angilerius, a Franciscan monk, was bom at 
Marsalla, in Sicily. He was vicar-general of 
his order at Madrid, and subsequently be- 
came one of the fathers of the " Osservanza." 
Mongitore mentions him as living in the 
year 1707. He wrote on magic and kindred 
subjects : — " Lux magica, physica, &c coeles- 
tium, terrestrium et inferorum Origo, Ordo, et 
Subordinatio cunctorum, quoad esse, fieri, et 
operari, viginti quatuor Voluminibus divisa, 
&c. Pars prima," Venice, 1686, 4to. This 
part was published under the assimied name 
of Livio Betani. The second part under the 
title " Lux Magica Academica," was pub- 
lished at Venice, 1687, 4to. He is said to 
have prepared the whole twenty-four vo- 
lumes, but only these two parts have been 
published. (Mongitore, Bibliotheca Sicula ; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori <f Italia.) J. W. J. 

ANGELrNI,SCIPIO'NE, a clever Italian 
flower painter, who executed a remarkable 
number of pictures, which he sold to dealers 
at low prices, who exported them from Leg- 
horn to France, England, and Holland. Pas- 
coli terms him a native of Perugia, but ac- 
cording to the Ascoli guide, he was bom in 
that place in 1661 : he died in 1729. 

Dr. Nagler mentions a Giuseppe Akge- 
LiNi, a sculptor of Perugia, who lived in 
Rome in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. He made statues and busts, among 
the latter, one of the celebrated Piranesi. 
He restored also many ancient statues. 
(Pascoli, Vite de* Pittori, Sfc. ; Lanzi, Stwia 
PiUorica, ^c. ; Nagler, Neuea AUgemeines 
Kiinsder Lexicon.) R. N. W. 
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ANGE'LIO, or DEGLI A'NGELI, 
ANTONIO, a brother of Pietro, was born 
at BargEf near Lucca, in Tuscany. Having 
taken orders, Antonio became successively a 
parish priest at Mugello, tutor to Francis and 
Ferdinand de' Medici (afterwards grand- 
dukes), and, in 1570, bishop of Massa and 
Populonia. He died in 1579. Three epistles 
of his, in Latin hexameters, are in the edition 
of his brother's poems published in 1585 : and 
the J have also been inserted in Gruter*s " De- 
licisB Italorum Poetanun," part i. 1608, p. 160 
— 174.; and in the " Carmina Illustrium Poet- 
arum Italorum." Florence, 1719, i. 238—251. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia ; UghelU, 
Italia Sacray in ** Episcopis Populonii et 
Massaj.") W. S. 

ANGEXTO, or DEGLI ANGELI, PIE- 
TRO, better known by his Latinised name of 
Petrus Angelius Bargseos, held, in the six- 
teenth century, a prominent place among the 
Italian men of letters. He is called BargsBus, 
or Da Barga, from the title of a manor or 
castle in the district of Lucca, where he was 
bom, of an ancient but impoverished family, 
in the year 1517. The earlier part of his 
history presents a series of adventures which 
few literary men are doomed to encounter, 
and which appear to have given to his cha- 
racter a peculiar tone of restless activity. 
After having exhibited great precocity m 
early boyhood, he was sent, in his sixteenth 
year, to study law at Bologna ; but, allured 
by the teaching of Amaseo, he devoted his 
whole attention to literature, in defiance of 
threats and remonstrances firom his family, 
who at length cast him off as an irreclaimable 
idler. Upon this the resolute student sup- 
ported himself for some time by selling his 
law-books. At length, beginning to become 
known both for his Latin erudition and for the 
readiness with which he composed verees in 
that language, he obtained the patronage of 
the distinguished Bolognese family of Pepoli, 
one of whose members enabled him to pursue 
his studies and to pay a short visit to Rome. 
In no long time, however, the fear of dis- 
covery in an intrigue compelled him to flee 
from Bologna ; and, finding shelter at Venice 
under the protection of Pellicier, the well- 
known French ambassador, he was by him 
employed for three years in copying Greek 
manuscripts for the Royal Library at Paris. 
He next visited Constantinople in the train 
of an envoy from France to that city. At 
the siege of Nice Maritime, in 1543, he seems 
to have borne arms in the French service. 
Here, however, oh board of a galley, a quarrel 
took place between him and a Frenchman, 
who, irritated by the failure of an attack on the 
place, had imputed the blame to the Italians, 
and charged the whole nation with treachery. 
The parties came to blows ; and Bargseus 
struck his adversary dead upon the spot. 
Escaping from custody by the connivance of 
the ma&ter of the vessel, he fled southwards 
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along the shore, sometimes travelling on foot 
under cloud of night, and sometimes seeking 
refuge in coasting-barks. After a perilous 
journey he found his way to Genoa j and 
thence, abandoning hopes of French patron- 
age, he betook himself to Mondovi, to seek 
the famous Davalo, marquis Del Vasto. This 
personage not only gave the fugitive scholar 
a pension, but recommended him to Cosmo 
de* Medici, duke of Florence, from whom, 
however, in the mean time, Bargieus received 
no countenance. Thrown again upon his 
own resources by the death of Davalo, and 
finding his brothers and uncles occupied at 
home in quarrelling over the ruins of their 
fortunes, he accepted an appointment as a 
public teacher of Greek in Reggio. While 
he held this place he paid his addresses to a 
lady belonging to the city, whose family 
favoured his suit, but insisted upon his be^ 
coming bound to fix his abode in Reggio. 
He treated the proposal as an insult, with* 
drew his suit, and refused to renew it even 
when the obnoxious condition was dropped. 
Other circumstances seem to have combined 
with this to make him weary of his place, 
long before the expiration of the three years 
during which he held it. In 1549, being 
still only in his thirty-second year, he was 
appointed by the Grand Duke Cosmo of Tus- 
cany to a professorship in Pisa. Brought 
at length to appreciate the happiness of re- 
pose, he remained as a teacher in that uni- 
versity for about twenty-five years, lecturing 
first on the beUes lettres, and afterwards on 
the Aristotelian politics and ethics. But even 
in this academic retirement there presented 
itself one event to arouse his military ardour. 
In 1 554, during the war of Siena, the troops 
of Pietro Strozzi made a demonstration upon 
Pisa, which had been left un garrisoned. In 
the midst of the panic that arose, Bargseus 
put himself at the head of the students, in- 
spirited them and the citizens to make a show 
of resistance, and kept the assailants at bay 
until the place was relieved. In the course 
of the same war he showed his public spirit 
in another way. The grand duke having 
been obliged to let the university salaries fall 
into arrear, all the other professors, avari- 
cious or poor, retired from their duties ; 
but Bargains remained at his post, main- 
taining himself by pledging his household 
effects and his library. The Medici were 
not immindful either of these public services 
rendered by their partizan, or of his lite- 
rary merits. In 1575, being in his fifty- 
eighth year, he was called to Rome by 
the Cardinal Ferdinand, afterwards grand 
duke, who pensioned him liberally. Thus, 
as he acknowledges, he was allowed leisure 
for prosecuting those literary undertakings of 
which the author of the poem "On Hunting" 
was believed capable. Similar encouragement 
was given to him from France, where his 
early misdeeds had by this time been for- 
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gotten. Henry III., whose father's memory 
Bargsus had celebrated in one of his Latin 
harangues, loaded him -with titles and pen- 
sions. These princely incentives to exertion 
were not bestowed in vain : the retired sol- 
dier-professor enjoyed his old age of leisure 
for twenty years ; and the list of hi*- works 
shows that he did not s^nd the time wholly 
in idleness. After havmg removed to Flo- 
rence, on his patron's accession to the duke- 
dom, and having there resided for several 
years, he returned to close his varied life at 
Pisa. He died there in 1596, aged seventy- 
nine years, and was buried in the ground of 
the Campo Santo, consecrated alike by art 
and by religion. 

The works of Bargaeus, published and un- 
published, are enumerated by Mazznchelli in 
the elaborate article under his name. Among 
those which were printed are several which 
do not require minute notice — such as three 
funeral orations upon royal personages, a 
few epistles scattered through various col- 
lections, and Latin commentaries on his 
own life, which were inserted in Salvini's 
" Fasti Consolari dell' Accademia Fiorentina." 
Other works of greater note are the follow- 
ing ; — 1. " De OrdLue legendi Scriptores His- 
torise Romanse," 1576, 4to., 1642, 8vo., and 
in the work of Grotius, ** De Studiis Insti- 
tuendis," 1643, 1645 ; translated also into 
Italian, and annexed to Del Rosso's ** Vite dei 
XII. Cesari di Suetonio," Florence, 1611, 
8vo. ; afterwards at Venice, 1738, 4to. 2 and 
3. ** Commentarius de Obelisco ad Sixtum 
Quintum," Rome, 1586, 4to., and **De Pri- 
vatorum Publicorumque Urbis RomsB Ever- 
soribus Epistola," Florence, 1589, 4to. These 
two treatises are well known to scholars, 
having been inserted by Grsevius in his 
** Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum," tom. 
iv. p. 1869 — 1936. Both, but particularly the 
latter, which is an interesting series of obser- 
vations judiciously conceived and well genera- 
lised, have perhaps been used in modem times 
oftener than quoted. Two recent writers 
(Hobhouse, lUusirations of Chiide Harold, 
p. 87. ; and Platner, Beschreibttng der Stadt 
Bom, vol. I parti, p. 257.) have brought Bar- 
gsus directly under the notice of antiquarian 
students by citing him as a witness to a 
curious fact, the destruction of heathen statues 
in Rome by Sixtus the Fifth, on the ground 
of religious scruples (" De Obelisco," p. 1931.). 
Platner falls into the odd mistake of calling 
Bargseus a Portuguese. 4. A short Latin 
narrative, drawn up from personal observ- 
ation, of the expulsion of the French from 
Siena by Cosmo de' Medici in 1555 : " De 
Bello Senensi Commentarius," first published, 
with notes by Moreni, at Florence, in 1812, 
8vo. (Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine Ency- 
clop&die, art ** Angeli.") 5. An Italian 
translation of the "(Edipus Tyrannus" of So- 
phocles, printed at Florence in 1589, 8vo., 
both separately, as it would appear, and in a 
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volume of love-poems in the same language, 
^ Poesie Toscane," by Bargsns and Mario Co- 
lonna. Caro speaks of the translation some- 
what disparagingly ; but Crescimbeni pro- 
nounces it to be Sie best Italian translation of 
the <£dipus. (Crescimbeni, DeSa VoUfor 
Poesia, iv. 86. ; Argelati, BibUoUca <Ugii 
Voigarizzatori, 1767, iv. 403.) 6. A large 
number of poems in Latin, upon which the 
author's reputation in his own age mainly 
rested. Ebert (^General Bibliographical Dic^ 
tionary, art ** Bargsus ") cites, as rare, an 
edition of the ** Poemata onmia ab ipso dili- 
gentissimd recognita et aucta, item Marii Co- 
lumnsB qusedam Carmina," as published b^ 
the Giunti at Florence in 1568, 8vo. ThiB 
edition, however, seems to be quite unknown 
to all the critical biognq)hers of Bargseus ; 
and neither by them nor by the writer of the 
present article has any edition of the collected 
poems been seen, older than the *' Petri An- 
gelii Bargsei Poemata omnia diligenter ab 
ipso recognita," Rome, Zanetti, 1585, 4to. 
The thick volume thus entitled contains the 
following pieces: — (1.) "Cynegeticon vel de 
Venatione Libri sex." This poem had al- 
ready been twice published, at Leyden, by 
Gryphius, 1562, 4to., and at Florence by the 
Giunti, 1568, 8vo. The composition of it 
seems to have been a fiivounte oceupation 
for hours of leisure from the anthor's early 
youth. The unrelieved dryness of its di- 
dactic form is in some degree atoned for, 
by the interest which belongs to its curious 
fund of information on the habits of wild 
animals, and by the more poetical charm of the 
spirit and faithfulness distinguishing a good 
many of its hunting scenes and woodland 
landscapes. If not a high work of poetical 
art, it is, at all events, the author's best poem. 
(2.) "Ixeuticon vel de Aucupio Liber pri- 
mus," previously published at Florence by 
the Giunti, 1566, 4to. (3.) '* Epithalamium 
in Nuptias Francisci Medicis," previously 
printed by the Giunti, Florence, 1566, 4to. 
(4.) "■ Eclogse Quatuor." (5.) " Epistohirum 
Liber unus." (6.) '^Carminum Libri qua- 
tuor." In these poems, which their admirers 
compared with those of Catullus, the poet, as 
he gravely intimates, consented to relax in 
some measure the anti-mythological opinions 
which made up one of the most creditable 
portions in his poetical creed ; and, **that he 
might promote the beauty of his verses, he 
did not wholly abstain from the usual diction 
and fables of the Gentile poets." The Epitha- 
lamium, the eclogues, and a large number of 
the principal pieces among the Carmina, are in 
Gruter's ** DelicisB Italorum Poetarmn," part 
i. 1608, p. Ill — 159. ; and a selection, differ- 
ing from Gruter's only in minor particulars, 
will be foimd in the Florentine " Carmina II- 
lustrium Poetarum Italorum," t i. 1719, p. 191 
—237. 7. The three Epistles of Pietro's 
brother Antonio. 8. ** Syriados Libri sex 
priores.'* The first two books of this poem 
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had already been printed at Paris, hj order 
of Henry III., 1582, fol. : the six books in- 
cluded in this edition of 1585, adding fonr to 
the two preTiously published, left the work 
still but half-finished. The whole poem, 
containing twelve books, was first printed by 
the Ginnti at Florence, 1591, 4to. There is 
another complete edition from the same 
press, 1616, 4to. ; and Maxsnchelli names 
also a Venetian edition of 1616, in 4to. The 
Syriad, — an epic poem treating of the cru- 
sade under Godfrey of Bouillon, — is carious 
both for its contents and for its history. 

When, in 1575, Torquato Tasso sent the 
manuscript of the ** Gierusalemme Liberate " 
to Scipio Gonzaga, to be by him submitted 
to the critical censure of literary men in 
Rome, Bargseus had just arrived in that 
city. He was one of those most anxiously 
consulted; and his name occurs frequently 
in the course of the interesting correspond- 
ence, in which the results of the scrutinj are 
recorded. (Serassi, Vita di Torquato Tasso, 
2d edit. torn. i. pp. 215 — ^217, 234—236. ; and 
the " Lettere Poetiche " in the Opere di Tor- 
quato Tassoy Venice, 1739, 4to. torn. x. pp. 
94. 97, 98, 102, 108, 114, 132, 134, &c. &c.) 
Bargsus seems to have expressed himself 
freely, and to have made many suggestions 
of alteration, some of which went very deeply 
into the structure of the poem. But his ob- 
jections do not appear to have been either 
unkindly meant or unkindly taken: and 
Tasso himself, in the midst of the irritation 
into which this unhappy correspondence 
threw him, always speiUcs of the *' Signor 
Barga" not only with deference, but even 
with indications of liking. The odd circum- 
stance, however, is, that Bargseus had long 
before commen<^ his own poem on the same 
theme with Tasso's; for in his preface to the 
edition of 1591, he asserts that he had de- 
signed the Syriad, and had even begun to 
write it, nearly thirty years before. Tasso, 
in speaking of the Syriad long afterwards 
(" Apologia della sua Gierusalemme,** in the 
Opere, tom. ii. p. 309.), 'uses expressions 
which seem to mean, that before havmg com- 
pleted his own poem he was aware of the 
other being in progress. But in the corre- 
spondence, the Syriad is never named: and 
Tasso had evidently no previous personal 
acquaintance with its author, about whom, 
indeed, he asks in one place, with an amusing 
earnestness, whether Barga be his family- 
name, or the name of his birthplace. It is 
of little importance, however, whether, and 
how soon, Tasso knew of the Syriad. The 
characteristic fact is, that Bargseus was not 
for a moment discouraged by becoming ac- 
quainted with the Gierusalemme. His self- 
love, indeed, was supported, not only by the 
praises wafted to him from France, but by 
the exhortations of his Florentine patron, the 
Cardinal Ferdinand, who, not improbably, 
hoped that a poet patronised by the house of 
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the Medici might throw into the shade the 
dependent of the Este. When the first two 
books of the Syriad were printed at Paris, 
the poem of Tasso, newly published, was in 
the highest flush cf its celebrity : its reputa- 
tion was probably yet greater when Bargeus, 
by pnblliiiing the first half of his work in 
Italy itself, challenged a direct comparison. 
There is even reason for believing that 
he wrote the whole of it, except the first and 
second books, after the Gierusalemme had 
been given to the world; for the four books 
following these would probably have been 
printed with them if they had then existed ; 
and as to the remaining six, he himself de- 
clares that he did not begin to compose them 
till after the marriage of Ferdinand de' Me- 
dici, which took place in 1589. Those who 
are familiar with the spirit manifested to- 
wards Tasso by those of his countrymen 
who called themselves critics, are not sur- 
prised to find that BargsBus was gravely 
compared with him. He was so compared 
sometimes by those who were weary of ex- 
alting Ariosto at Tasso's expense ; some* 
times by others, who thought equally ill of 
all men of genius who dared to use a modem 
language. Indeed, much of the partiality ex- 
pr^sed towards Bargseus, both in his own age 
and in the succeeding, arose evidently A*om 
his position in the learned world, as having 
been, both by his example and by some of his 
academical discourses, a distinguished ad- 
vocate of the decaying cause of classicism. 
(Dati, Prose Florentine, part i. vol. i. Flo- 
rence, 1661, Prefazione Universale, sub fin, ; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 
4to. ed. 1787 — 1794, tom*. viL part iv. p. 
1 565.) To the complete editions of his poem 
there are annexed a hundred pages of scholia, 
the author of which, Roberto Titi, affirms 
that the Syriad is universally acknowledged 
to equal the literary masterpieces of ancient 
Rome. The opinion which the poet himself 
entertained in regard to his own merits, is 
expressed in his latest preface, without any 
disguise. He admits that his poem is not 
equal, nor nearly equal, to those of Virgil and 
Homer; but adds, with manifest compla- 
cency, that it is much to stand even next to 
such men, although separated from them by 
a wide interval. 

It is not easy to discover, in any of the 
poet*s works, reason for the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of his recent critics, '* that if 
composed earlier, the Syriad might, in some 
respects, have rivalled the poem of Tasso.'* 
In plan, and in proportion of parts, it is one 
of die worst poetical works that has ever be- 
come even partially famous. Serassi speaks 
of it too tenderly when he says, that " it is 
not an imaginative story, but a mere metrical 
chronicle.** Hundreds of verses are occupied 
with circumstances the most trifling — dull 
orations, with the replies to them — or with 
such incidents as a dinner given by the prelate 
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of Bari to Count Boemund and Peter the 
Hermit ; while the most momentous incidents, 
and most interesting scenery of the tale — 
the march of the Christian host through 
Palestine, for example — are despatched in 
half-a-dozen lines ; and the siege and taking 
of the Holy City emhrace less than a hundred 
and fifty. Another fault of the poem is, the 
glaring want of unity in the action. The 
mustering of the crusaders in Europe drags 
on wearily through several of the early 
hooks ; several others, forming by far the 
best part of the work, relate to the siege of 
Nicsea ; and the Christians are not allowed to 
approach the walls of Jerusalem till towards 
the very end of the last book. The narrative 
elements of the poem are as defective in ex- 
ecution as in conception. There is a lament- 
able dearth of circumstances awakeniiTg 
interest in individuals : the leading incidents 
are told abstractedly and coldly^ : the super- 
natural consists of a few wearisome orations 
by angels, and by the ghost of Godfrey's mo- 
ther. Among the few episodical adventures 
hardly any is depicted better, except two, 
which bear clear marks of classical remi- 
niscence; namely, the swimming of the young 
Amazons across the lake at Nic«a, and the 
death-scene and funeral of the British chief 
Goscellus. The best features of the work 
are, the occasional force with which natural 
scenery and living groups are painted (an 
excellence, however, for which the poet sel- 
dom allows himself full scope); and the ora- 
torical animation and frequent moral fervour 
of the discourses pronounced by the principal 
characters. In one or two places, such as 
the description of the emotions felt by the 
crusaders on first beholding Zion, Bargseus 
has not disdained to borrow hints from that 
modest rival, whose name he never con- 
descends to mention, when he discusses cri- 
tically the merits of his own vaunted epic, 
but to whose mention of him with respct 
and thankfulness he owes his only certainty 
of lasting remembrance. (Oration of Fran- 
cesco Sanleolini in Dati, Prose Florentine, 
part i. vol. i. 1661, p. 151 — 211. ; Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori cT Italia; Tiraboschi, Storia 
delta Letteratura Italiana, 4to. ed. 1787 — 
1794, torn. vii. partiv. p. 1462 — 1464.; Qua- 
drio, Storia e Ra^ione d* Ogni Poesia, ii. 270. 
iii. 103.; Crescimbeni, £)eW Istoria della 
Vdgar Poesia, iv. 86.; Ginguenc, Histoire 
■ Liitiraire d'ltaliey continuce par Salfi, x. 
262 — 316.; BaiUety Jugemens des S^avans, 
Paris, 1686, viii. 27. No. 1349., "Poetes Mo- 
dernes;" Teissier, Elogea desHommes SatxtJis^ 
Leyden, 1715, iv. 251.) W. S. 

ANGE'LION (jAyyeKluv), a Greek sculp- 
tor whose name is always found associated 
with that of Tectaus. Their date has been 
a subject of discussion. They are said, by 
Pausanias, to have been the scholars of Di- 
poenus and Scyllis, and the masters of Gallon 
of iEgina. Dipcsnus and Scyllis, from their 
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being called the scholars of Dsedalus, have 
been placed by some writers as early as 700 
B. c. ; but this date, from the difficulty of re- 
conciling it with the account we have of 
Dsedalus, and with what Pliny says of these 
sculptors, has been disputed. It is probable 
that Angelion and Tectseus lived about 550 
before our sera. 

The only undisputed work by these artists 
is a statue of Apollo which was at Delos : 
though Pausanias says that Angelion and 
Tectseus, " made for the Delians the statues 
of Bacchus and Apollo, and placed in the 
hand of the latter the figures of the Three 
Graces." Some German commentators (Sil- 
lig. Cat Artificum) have rejected, as spu- 
rious, that part of the above passage which 
refers to a statue of Bacchus. (Pausanias, 
ii. 32. ix. 35., &c.) R. W. jun. 

A'NGELIS. DE, or DEGLI A'NGELI, 
ALESSANDRO, bom at Spoleto in the 
Papal State about 1562, became a Jesuit at 
an early age. He taught philosophy for six 
years, and theology for a longer period, and 
at len^h became prefect of studies in the 
CoUegio Romano. Removing from Rome to 
Ferrara in the train of the legate, he died 
there in 1620. His favourite study was 
astronomy ; and the only work which he 
published was an exposure of the deceptive 
nature of astrology, which went through 
many editions: — **In Astrologos Conjectores 
Libri Quinque," Lyon, 1604, 1615, 4to.; 
Rome (with corrections and additions), 1615, 
4to. ; Lyon, 1616, 4to.; Cologne, 1620, 4to.; 
Antwerp, 1646, fol.; Rome, 1676, fol. ^e 
left unfinished Commentaries on Philosophy 
and Theology. (Ribadeneira, Alegambe, and 
Southwell, BibUotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu, 1676, p. 19. ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
(T Italia ; Coronelli, Biblioteca Universale^ 
1701-6. iii. 764.; Clement, Biblioth^que Curt- 
eiiscy ou Catalogue des Livres difficiles a trouver, 
Gbttingen, 1750, i. 325.) W. S. 

A'NGELIS, B A'LDAXAR DE, a Neapo- 
litan jurisconsult of the seventeenth century, 
who rose to be a criminal judge. He pub- 
lished the following works : — 1. " Aurese 
Decisiones Consilii Neapolitani," Naples, 
1629, 1656, fol. 2. " Pratum, sive utilissi- 
mus Apparatus ad omnes Titulos, Leges, et 
Paragraphos, L et II. Libri Codicis Justi- 
niani," Naples, 1635, fol. ; a treatise of some 
reputation, which has found its way into one 
at least of the law libraries of this country. 
3. " Tractatus de Ordine Judiciali et Praxi 
Tribunal. Religios." Naples, 1636, 1656, 4to. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia; Lipenins, 
BiblioUieca Realis Juridical i. 744. ed. 1757.) 

W. S. 

A'NGELIS, DOME'NICO DE, a respect- 
able writer upon Italian antiquities and lite- 
rary biographer, was born in 1675 at Lecce 
in the Neapolitan province of Otranto. He 
was descended of noble ancestors both by 
father and by mother. Removing from his 
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aatiTe town to Naples about his seyenteenth 
year, he studied there for four years longer, 
and was afterwards for some time attached 
to the household of a dignified churchman in 
Rome. In that city, in his twenty-fiflh year, 
he published his earliest work, a dissertation 
upon the birth-place of the Roman poet £n- 
nius. In the meantime he had taken priest's 
orders. Returning to the south of Italy, he 
composed and published some of his biogra- 
phies of eminent literary men belonging to 
his native province, the territory of the an- 
cient Salentini. After this, having been ap- 
pointed chaplain to a Spanish regiment, he 
visited Spain. On his way thither, he was 
presented at Paris to Louis XIV., who gave 
him the title of Historiographer Royal. 
Soon, however, he returned to his native 
country, was employed as a military chaplain 
in the Papal service, and at length settling in 
Lecce, about 1710, was appointed vicar-ge- 
neral of Gallipoli. To this post a canonry 
and other ecclesiastical preferments were 
afterwards added. He became likewise per- 
sonally known to the pope by having written 
upon church-quarrels which arose in his 
native province, and by having been deputed 
by his countrymen to defend their rights at 
the seat of government It is even said that 
upon this occasion he had the honour of re- 
fusing a bishopric. In the succeeding year, 
1718, he died at Lecce, before having com- 
pleted his forty-third year. His polemical 
writings, dealing with questions local and 
temporary, do not merit enumeration. Maz- 
zuchelli gives a full list of them, as well as 
of the others which are mentioned below : — 
1. ** Delia Patria di Ennio Dissertazione," 
Rome, 1701, 1712, 8vo. The question treated 
is very narrow, being merely which of two 
places named Rhudise — one near Taranto, the 
other near Lecce — was the birth-place of 
Ennius. This treatise having become scarce, 
and the controversy out of which it arose 
having been revived by Tafuri in Calogera*s 
**Raccolta di Opuscoli Scientifici e Filolo- 
gici " (iv. 329—371.), the dissertation of De 
Angelis was reprinted in the same *' Raccolta" 
in 1731 (v. 1 — 87.). The same collection con- 
tains a treatise on the question by Dariva (ix. 
433.). 2. " Lettere deir Origine e Progresso 
de* Signori Accademici Spioni," Lecce, 1705, 
8vo. ; a short history of a literary academy in 
the author's native town.- 3. " Discorso Is- 
torico deir Origine e della Foudazione della 
Citta di Lecce," Lecce, 1705, 4to. 4. "Le 
Vite de* Letterati Salentini,** part i. (published 
at Naples, though the title-page asserts it to 
have been published at Florence), 1710, 4to.; 
part ii. Naples, 1713, 4to. The first part 
contains six lives, four of which (the most 
noted name being that of the historian Sci- 
pione Ammirato) had already been printed 
separately. The second part contains ten 
lives. 5. Some Italian sonnets and other 
lyrics, of which a small collection was pub- 
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lished by himself, and two are cited by Cres- 
cimbeni. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia ; 
Niceron, Memoires pour servir a VHistoire, 
&c. xvi.282 — 286.; Crescimbeni, Della Vol- 
gar Poesia, i. 147. iv. 261.) W. 8. 

ANGELIS, DE, or DEGLI A'NGELI, 
FRANCESCO-ANTO'NIO, bom at Sor- 
rento, near Naples, about the year 1567 ; 
became a Jesuit in his sixteenth year, and in 
1602 was sent as a missionary to the Indies. 
Journeying thence into Abyssinia, he spent 
eighteen years in preaching to the natives of 
that country, and died there in 1623. He 
translated into the principal of the native 
dialects several religious books, among which 
are mentioned the ** Commentaries of Mal- 
donatus on the Gospels of Saints Matthew 
and Luke. (Ribadeneira, Alegambe, and 
Southwell, BiblioUieca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu, Rome, 1676, p. 213.; Coronelli, Biblio- 
teca Universale^ 1701-6, iii. 766.; Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori cT Italia.) W. S. 

A'NGELIS, GIRO'LAMO DE, a person 
distinguished among the Jesuit missionaries 
to the East for his exertions and his martyr- 
dom, was bom, in 1567, at Castro Giovanni, 
in Sicily, a town occupying the site of Enna. 
He commenced, in early youth, the study of 
law at Palermo; but, moved by religious 
zeal, entered the society of the Jesuits in his 
eighteenth year, and immediately petitioned 
for permission to join the Eastern missions. 
After ten years of preparation he was allowed 
to depart, his destination at first being India, 
for which Japan was afterwards substituted. 
He set sail in 1596 ; but, after a disastrous 
voyage of two years, the vessel was cast away 
upon the coast of Brazil. Here De Angelis 
was seized by pirates, and carried to England, 
whence, after a short captivity, he was re- 
leased, and travelled to Portugal. Having 
received priest's orders, he resumed his voy- 
age, and reached the Japanese islands in 1602. 
After having acquired the language of the 
country, he is said to have exerted himself 
with admirable zeal and success in the in- 
struction of converts already made, and in 
the conversion of the heathen natives; and in 
these labours he continued till 1614, when 
the Jesuits were banished. Upon this, with 
the permission of his superiors, he threw 
aside all badges of his clerical office, disguised 
himself in the native dress, and remained 
secretly in the island of Nipon. For nine 
years afterwards he persisted in his apostolic 
task, amidst continual difficulties and dangers. 
He is said to have traversed the whole island 
of Nipon, and to have been the first Eu- 
ropean who penetrated into some of the 
surrounding isles. In the island of Yeso, it 
is said, he found barely a hundred Chris- 
tians, and left more than ten thousand. At 
length, when the persecution had revived, 
the devoted missionary was traced to a 
house in the town of Jeddo in Nipon ; and 
the master of it was threatened with death 
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if he did DOt give him up. Upon learning 
this, De AngeliB re-assumed the tonsure 
and the clerical dress, and, walking out into 
the street, surrendered himself to the au- 
thorities. Afler having suffered a severe im- 
prisonment, he and forty-nine other Chris- 
tians -were burnt alive, on the fourth day of 
December, 1623. He was then in his fifty- 
sixth year, and had spent twenty-two years 
in Japan. He is said to have written, in 
1621, an account of Yeso, "Relazione del 
Regno di Yezo," printed at Rome and Mes- 
sina, 1625, 8vo. (Ribadeneira, Alegambe, 
and Southwell, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Socie- 
tatis Jesu, Rome, 1676, p. 337. ; Mongitore, 
Bibliotheca SicuJa, 1708—1714, i 272. ; Co- 
ronelli, Bihlioteca Universale, 1701 — 1706, 
iii. 768. ; Konig, Bibliotheca Veins et Nova, 
1678, p. 40.; Mazauchelli, Scrittori d' Italia.) 

W. S. 

A'NGELIS, DE, or DEGLI A'NGELI, 
MU'ZIO, an Italian Jesuit, bom at Spoleto, 
was for sixteen years a professor of theology 
and philosophy m the Collegio Romano, and 
died at Rome in 1597, before he had com- 
pleted his thirty-ninth year. In a notice of 
him by Alegambe (whose studies at Rome 
however did not commence till many years 
after Muzio's death), he is described as having 
been equally admirable for his benevolence 
and piety, for the extent of his learning, and 
for his skill and success in teaching. He is 
said to have left Commentaries on Aristotle, 
on Thomas Aquinas, on the Councils, on 
Saint Paul's Epistles, and on the Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Matthew ; but although his 
name is inserted in several of the leading 
works of reference, none of his works appear 
to have ever been printed. (Ribadeneira, 
Catahgus Scriptorum ReUgionis Societatis 
Jesu, 2d edit 1613, p. 185. ; Ribadeneira, 
Alegambe, and Southwell, Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Societatia Jesu, 1676, p. 619.; Mazzu- 
chelli, Scritiori ct Italia.) W. S. 

A'NGELIS, DE, or DEGLI A'NGELI, 
PA'OLO, a native of Syracuse, became a 
priest, and was appointed by Pope Cle- 
ment y III. to be tutor to his nephew, Cardinal 
Aldobrandini. After having discharged the 
duties of this office to the satisfaction of his 
patrons, he was made one of the canons of 
Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, and after- 
wards received other ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. He died in 1647, a very old man, 
leaving four printed works. 1. "Delle Li- 
mosine, owero Opere che ci assicurano nel 
Giomo del Final Giudizio.*' Brescia, 1607, 
8vo. ; Rome, 1615, 4to. 2. ** Hasilicse Sanct«B 
Marise Majoris de Urbe, k Liberie Papa usque 
ad Paulum Quintum, Descriptio et Delineatio." 
Rome, 1621, fol. 3. " Compendio delle Cose 
che si trattan nell* Istoria de' Titoli dell' 
Eminentissimo Collegio Apostolico," Rome, 
1640, 4to. 4. " BasilicsB Veteris Vaticanse 
Descriptio, Authore Romano ejusdcm Ba- 
silic® Canonico ; cum notis Abbatis Pauli de 
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Angelis ; quibus accessit Descriptio Brevis 
Novi Templi Vaticani necnon Ichnographia.** 
Rome, 1646, foL The treatise thus published 
and annotated by De Angelis, is recom- 
mended by Bunsen as very valuable. It was 
written by one Petrus Mallius in the end of 
the twelfUi century, during the pontificate of 
Celestin III., and describes the old basilica of 
St. Peter's as it stood in that age. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori tP ItaUa ; Mongitore, BibUo- 
theca Sicula, 1708-— 1714, ii. 120.; Tiraboschi, 
Storia delta Letteratura ItaUana, viiL 143. 
ed. 1787 — 1794, 4to. ; Platncr und Bunsen, 
Beschreibung der Stadt Rom., vol ii part L 
p. 58. 1832.) W. S. 

A'NGELIS, PETER, a painter of con- 
versation pieces and landscapes, of Dnn- 
kerque, where he was bom in 1685. He 
studied in Flanders and in Dusseldorf, where 
he remained some time attracted by the then 
famous gallery of that place (now removed 
to Munich). In 1712 he came to England, 
and soon became a great favourite here, says 
Walpole. In 1728 he went to Rome, where 
he spent three years. At Rome his pictures 
pleased extremely, ** but being of a reserved 
temper," says Walpole, ** and not ostentatioua 
of his merit, he disgusted several by the re- 
luctance with which he exhibited his works, 
his studious and sober temper inclining him 
more to the pursuit of his art, than to the 
advantage of his fortune." He left Rome 
with the intention of returning to London, 
but stopping at Rennes in Bretagne on his 
way, he received so many orders, that he 
determined to settle in that place. He died 
at Rennes in 1734, aged only forty-nine. 
Hans Huyssing painted his portrait 

Angelis painted exclusively conversations 
and landscapes, which he embellished with 
small figures, and enriched with representa- 
tions of fruit and fish. The followiufr is 
Walpole's character of his works : — " His 
manner was a mixture of Teniers and Wat- 
teau, with more grace than the former, more 
nature than the latter. His pencil was easy, 
bright, and flowing, but his colouring too 
faint and nerveless. He afterwards adopted 
the habits of Rubens and Vandyck ; more 
picturesque indeed, but not so proper to im- 
prove his productions in what their chief 
beauty consisted, fiuniliar life." 

DoMENico DE Angelis, a fresco painter 
of considerable ability and reputation, was 
living in Rome in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. He was one of the best scholars of M. 
Benefiale, was a member of the academy of 
St Luke, and executed several public works at 
Rome. He is praised in the work published 
by Goethe, entitled ** WLnckelmann und sein 
Jahrhundert" 

For other artists known by the name of 
Angelis, or De Angelis, see Anoeli. (Wal- 
pole, Anecdotes of Painting in England ; Nag- 
ler, Neues AJlgemeines Kunsder Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 
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A'NGELO. [AwoELi.] 
A'NGELO, JA'COPO DI, an active agent 
in the restoration of Greek learning to Italy, 
lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and in the early part of the next He was 
bom in the Tuscan Val di Mugello, at a 
place from which he derives the name, some- 
times given to him, of " Jaoopo da Scarperia." 
Having taken up his residence at Florence, 
he co-operated successfully with Coluccio 
Salutato and others, in inducing the^ Flo- 
rentine magistracy, shortly before the year 
1400, to invite fnmi Venice Manuel Chryso- 
loras, who had recently left Constantinople. 
Ohrysoloras having accepted the invitation, 
Jacopo, who had idready mastered the Latin 
language, placed himself under him for in- 
struction in the Greek ; and at a period 
somewhat later, he was able to visit Con- 
stantinople, although (as it would seem) his 
stay there must have been short The 
letters of Leonardo Aretino record the fact, 
that in 1405 Jacopo entered into competition 
with that distinguished scholar for the place 
of secretary of papal correspondence ; and, 
although the vacant place was then given to 
Aretino, a document of 1410 applies the 
title of apostolic secretary to his rival. No 
notice of him later than that date has been 
recovered by his biographers. 

The only original work of Jacopo's which 
is named by the historians of literature, is a 
life of Cicero. Of this life there is cited, 
by B«ir and Ebert (Ersch und Gruber, AU- 
genuine EncycU^fOdie, art " Angeli "), an 
edition bearing the following title and date : 
— *< Historiea Narratio de Vitft Rebusque 
gestis Marci Tullii Ciceroois, quam Roms 
in obscura ac pervetustft quadam Bibliothec4, 
antique exaratam stylo. Anno 1553 reperlt, 
et ab interitu vindicavit, atque [adque ?] pos- 
tremam limam examinavit W. Peristerus, 
Borussns," Berlin, 1553, 8va The only 
editions named by llazzuchelli are those of 
Wittenberg, 1564, 8vo.; Berlin, 1577, 1581, 
and 1587, 8vo. ; but all Uiese editions are rare 
in the extreme, and he does not seem to have 
examined any of theuL For he accompanies 
his notice of them by a declaration (which 
has been copied by succeeding biographers), 
that but for two references which he finds to 
be made to this life of Cicero, there would 
be no reason to suppose that the life is any 
thing else than one of Jacopo's versions firom 
Plutarch. One of the references to which 
he alludes does not throw much liffht upon 
the question (StoU, Introductio in Historiam 
Litterariam, Jena, 1728, p.459.) ; but the 
statement made in the other work referred to 
(Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina, lib. i. cap. viii. 
i. 138., Emesti's edition, 1773 — 1774), at 
the same time explains the source of the dif- 
ficulty felt by Mazzuchelli, and seems to 
prove that there is no reason for doubting 
the existence of Jacopo*s Life of Cicero, as 
an original work, though probably borrowing 
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very much from Plutarch. For Fabricius de- 
scribes this life as having been ** substituted " 
by Jacopo for the lifb by Plutarch ; and adds 
that it has more than once been printed, 
as Plntarch*8, among the Latin versions of 
the " ParaUel Lives." From Plutarch Jacopo 
translated into Latin the Lives of Pompey, 
Marcus Brutus, Julius Csesar, and (probably) 
Cicero ; but all these translations are de- 
scribed by Mazzuchelli as in his time exist- 
ing only in manuscript in various Italian 
libraries ; and none of them has ever since 
been published. 

Jacopo's most noted work, however, was 
a Latin translation of the Geography of 
Ptolemy from the Greek, in which he ap- 
pears to have derived much assistance from 
a translation previously executed by bis 
master Manuel Chrysoloras. The early 
bibliography of the " CosmographisB Pto- 
lemsei Libri Octo, Jacopo Angeli Interprete," 
is very obscure ; the difficulty mainly arising 
from the fact that an edition which has been 
sometimes supposed to be the first, printed by 
Domenico de Lapis at Bologna, and bearing 
the date of 1462, mast demonstrably belong 
to a date considerably more recent Some 
bibliographers assign the edition to 1472, 
others to 1482, or even to 1491 (the 
article '* PtQlemseus " in Hoffmann's lexicon 
Bibliographicum, 1832 — 1836; and Dibdin's 
Bihlioiheca Spenceriana, ii. 293 — 300). Other 
editions, with corrections and annotations 
by various scholars, are those of Vicenza, 
1475 ; Rome, 1478; Ulm, 1482, 1486 ; Rome, 
1490 ; all in folio. It was to have been ex- 
pected that Jacopo's translation, even after all 
the improvements it received from its succes- 
sive editors, should experience the fate which 
it actually experienced, of being speedily su- 
perseded by others of a more critical cha- 
racter. Pirckheimer, in the dedication of his 
translation, {Ptolemai Geographica Enarra- 
ttonU Libri viiUjexPirckhapneri Translatiane^ 
sed d MichaeleViUanovano [Serveto] recopniti, 
Leyden, 1535, sub init), emphatically dis- 
avows having owed any obligations to Ja- 
copo, saying of him that " he may, indeed, 
be supposed to have known a little Greek," 
bat that he was so poorly versed in mathe- 
matical science as to be incapable of even un- 
derstanding his own meaning. ( Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori <f Italia ; Negri, Istoria degli Scrit- 
tori Fioreniini, Ferrara, 1 722, p. 320. ; Ob- 
servations on Chi7soloras, in CalogerjlL, Bac- 
colta di OpuacoU Scientifici e FikSogici, xxv. 
279.; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura 
ItaUana, vi. 799. ed. 1789—1794, 4to.; An- 
dres, DeW Origine de* Progressi e deUo Siaio 
attuale <f ogni Letteratura, 1783 — 1800, 8vo., 
ix. 43.) W. S. 

A'NGELO. LORENTI'NO D', a painter 
of Arezzo, who lived about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. He was the scholar of 
Piero della Franceses, in whose style he 
painted ; and he completed several works in 
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Arczzo, Tvhich Piero left nnfinLshed at his 
deatlL He executed many original works in 
fresco in Arezzo and the vicinitj\ Vasari 
relates a singular act of grace shown by St. 
Martin to this painter. During the celebra- 
tion of the carnival, Lorentino's sons wished 
to kill a pig, according to the custom ; and 
although he was very poor, he promised to 
give them one ; and when they asked him 
where he would get it from, he ariswered, 
Some saint will help us, " Qualche santo ci 
ajutera." Some time afterwards a peasant 
came to him for a picture of St. Martin, but 
he told him that a pig was all he could give 
him in return : the picture was painted, Lo- 
rentino's sons had their pig, and St Martin 
had the credit of having procured it 

Vasari mentions likewise an Angelo Sici- 
LiANO, a sculptor who executed some statues 
in the cathedral of Milan in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. 

Brandolese mentions a Maestro Anoelo 
of Padua, of the fifteenth century. He was 
probably of the numerous school of Squar- 
cione. There is a fresco of the crucifixion 
by this painter in the refectory of the con- 
vent of St. Giustina at Padua, which displays 
considerable feeling for expression. 

There was also a Pedro Angelo, a Spa- 
nish engraver, who lived at Toledo in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. He 
engraved several plates of religious subjects ; 
and Bermudez praises two portraits by him, 
one of Cardinal Javera, published in 1603, 
and one of Cardinal Cisneros, published in 
1604. Lanzi mentions a Roman landscape 
painter of the name of Angelo Angiolo, or 
Angeluccio, who was the scholar of Claude 
de Lorraine. He had great ability, but be 
died very young. (Vasari, Vite de* Pittori, 
&c. ; Brandolese, Pitture di Padova ; Bermu- 
dez, Diccionario HistoricOj Sfc. ; Lanzi, Storia 
PUtorica, ^c.) R. N. W. 

A'NGELO, MICHAEL. [Buonaroti.] 

ANGELO DA PICITCVNE, a Francis- 
can friar, was a native of Pizzighetone, near 
Cremona. He lived about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and was accounted one of 
the most skilful organists of his time. The 
year of his death is equally unknown with 
that of his birth. He published a work thus 
entitled, " Fior Angelico di Musica : nuova- 
mente dal R. P. Frate Angelo da Picitone, 
Conventuale dell* Ordine Minore Organista 
pneclarissimo, composto. Nel qual si con- 
tengono alcune bellissime Dispute contra 
quelli che dicono la Musica non esser Scienza: 
cun altre molte Questioni et Soluzioni di varii 
Dubii." Venice, 1547. (Walther, Musical- 
iscke Bibliothek.) E. T. 

A'NGELO SICILIA'NO. [Angelo, Lo- 
bentino.] 

ANGELOMUS, a deacon and monk of 

the Benedictine abbey of Luxeuil in Franche- 

Comte. Little is known of this writer, except 

what can be gathered from incidental notices 
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in his own works. He studied under a 
master of whom he speaks with the greatest 
respect, and whom Mabillon supposed to be 
Rabanus Maurus; but the discoyery, since 
Mabillon's time, of Angelomus*s commentary 
on Genesis, has shown that he was named 
Mellinus or Mellilicus. Under him Ange- 
lomus gave himself to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, more especially of the four Gospels. 
From the manner in which Angelomus, in 
his commentary on Genesis, refers to these 
studies, the authors of the " Histoire Litteraire 
de la France " have inferred that he wrote a 
commentary on the Gospels ; but the words 
of Angelomus do not authorise such a sup- 
position. From the Gospels, Angelomus 
turned his attention to the Old Testament ; 
and at the suggestion of his friend Leotricus, 
a priest, to whom he afterwards dedicated the 
work, he compiled his Commentary on Gene- 
sis, which it is probable was his first work. 

He then, at the request of several of his 
brethren, and of several persons of eminence, 
undertook to prepare a Commentary on the 
four books of Kings, on the condition that it 
was not to go beyond the walls of the abbey. 
The undertaking coming to the knowledge 
of Drogo, bishop of Metz, and abbot of Lux- 
euil, a son of Charlemagne, he commanded 
Angelomus not to desist, but to go on with 
the work to its completion. If Mabillon is 
correct in supposing that Drogo was not 
appointed to the abbacy until the year 833, 
the work could not have been finished before 
that year ; but Sigebert of Gemblours states 
that it was presented to Louis le Debonnaire 
in A. D. 827 ; and an ancient chronicle, 
"Chronicon Saxonicum," from which Bou- 
quet (Recueil des Historiens, ^c. torn. vi. 
p. 217, et seq.) has given extracts, states that 
it was presented to that prince a. d. 831. 

His exposition of Solomon*s Song was pro- 
bably a later work, composed at the request 
of the Emperor Lothaire, colleague and after- 
wards successor of Louis le Debonnaire ; and 
from the preface it appears that he had, 
shortly before its composition, been an inmate 
of the palace for the purpose of teaching the 
liberal arts and explaining the Scriptures. 
At what period of the reign of Lothaire this 
was, whether before or after the death of 
Louis le Debonnaire (a. d. 840) is not known. 
The time and place of the death of Angelo- 
mus are uncertain. 

The Commentary on the four books of 
Kings, " Stromata (vel Enarrationes) in qua- 
tuor Regum Libros," was printed for the first 
time by Eucherius Cervicomus at Cologne in 
small folio, a. d. 1530 ; and the Commentary 
on Solomon's Song by another printer (John 
Pracl) at Cologne, a. d. 1531. Both were 
reprinted by Paulus Manutius in one volume 
folio at Rome, a. d. 1565, and were afterwards 
inserted in the " Bibliotheca Patrum," in the 
Cologne edition of a. d, 1618, where they 
appear in the first part of the ninth volume. 
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Id the edition of LyoD, they appear in the 
fifteenth volume. The Commentary on Ge- 
Besis was long supposed to be lost ; hot Fez 
discovered two MSS. in monasteries in the 
Austrian dominions, from which he printed 
it in the first volume of his "Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum novissimus," Augsburg, 1721. 
Trithemius speaks of a work of Angelomus, 
** De divinis Officiis," now lost, and of some 
other writings which he does not particularly 
describe^ 

Angelomus appears to have been acquainted 
with the Hebrew and Greek languages ; and 
he refers not only to the Septuagint, but to 
the versions of Aqulla, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion. 

(The best accounts of Angelomus and his 
works are contained in the Histoire Lit- 
Uraire de la France, torn. v. ; and Ceillier, 
Auteura Sacresy tom. xviii. See also Ma- 
billon, Anmales Ordinit Sc^ Benedictiy torn, 
ii.; Dupin, NouveQe Bibliothique des Au- 
teurs Eccksiastiques, Neuvidme Si6ele ; Fa- 
bricins, BiblioUUca medue et infima Latini- 
iatisj torn, i.; and Cave, Scriptorum JEcclc' 
siasHcvrvm Huttoria Litteraria. Of the older 
writers he is mentioned by Sigebertus.Gem- 
blacensis (Sigebert of Gemblours) and Tri- 
themius (Tnttenheim) in their respective 
works De Scriptoribus Eecksiasticis, Tri- 
themius has incorrectly described him as 
I^xoviensis (of Lisieux) instead of Luxovi- 
ensis (of Luxeuil), and the error has been 
eopied in the *' Bibliotheca Fatrum.*') 

J. C. M. 

ANGELO'NI, FRANCESCO, an Italian 
antiquary of the seventeenth century, is 
known for some useful writings of his own, 
but better for having been the uncle and first 
instructor of Bellori. His life appears to 
have been quite devoid of interesting events. 
He was a native of Terni in the Roman State, 
and died in 1652 at Rome, where he had 
long resided as secretary to Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini, and had collected a very valuable 
numismatic museum. Angeloni began his 
career in the inventive department of litera- 
ture, publishing two prose comedies, "Gil 
Irragionevoli Amori," Venice, 1611, 8vo., 
and "Flora," Padua, 1614, 12mo. There is 
also in print a volume of complimentary 
letters fh>m his pen. He is said to have left 
in manuscript many other compositions of an 
imaginative character, embracing comedies, 
novels, and an " Arcadia " on the model of 
Sannazaro's, on the credit of which he is ad- 
mitted by Qnadrio into his list of poets who 
have written in a mixture of prose and verse. 
But his reputation depends upon two anti- 
quarian treatises, neither of which appeared 
till towards the close of his life, and both of 
which have long been rare even in Italy. 1. 
" Llstoria Augusta da Giulio Cesare a Con- 
stantino il Magno^ illustrata con le Verity 
delle Antiche Meda^lie," Rome, 1641, fol. 
The work contains impressions of medals 
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from the author*s collection, with explanatory 
and historical observationa. The text was 
severely animadverted upon in several quar- 
ters ; and a second edition, Rome, 1685, foL, 
embodies Angeloni's own corrections of many- 
errors and omissions, of which Bellori, in his 
preface to this edition, says, that his uncle had 
become painfully sensible, but which he en- 
deavours to excuse on account of the auUior's 
advanced age and constant employment. 
The second edition gives also reverses of the 
medals, with descriptions by Bellori. 2. 
" Historia di Terni,'* Rome, 1646, 4ta (a 
very rare edition, containing three remarkably 
spirited etchings, designed as well as exe- 
cuted by Canini) ; Rome, 1 68&, 4tOk This his- 
tory consists of three parts ; — a dissertation, 
learned and instructive, but somewhat desul- 
tory, on the classical antiquities of the place 
and its inhabitants., — ^a minute chronicle from 
the dark ages to the year 1605, -^and a de- 
scription ^ the modem town ; and to these 
parts are added memoirs of the saints who 
were natives of Terni. A volume entitled 
" 11 Bonino, owero Awertimentoal Tristano, 
&C." Rome, 1649, 4to., which is a polemical 
criticism on a work of the French antiquary 
Jean Tristan, was at first attributed to An- 
geloni, principally on account of his supposed 
enmity to Tristan for attacks upon the first 
edition of the " Istoria Au^sta." But it 
seems to have been satisfactorily proved that 
Angeloni*8 revenge was taken, not by him- 
self, but by his nephew. (Mazzuchelli,Scn7- 
tori d^ Italia ; Quadrio, Delia Storia e deUa 
Ragxone d' ogni Poesia^ 1739—1752, L 203. ; 
Mandosio, Bibliotheca Romana, 1682, iL 336. 
art " Bellori ; " Fontanini, Biblioteca <t 
Eloauenza Italiana, 1753, ii. 202. ; Clement, 
Biblioih^que Curieusey 1750,1327.; Haym, 
Biblioteca ItaHana, oaia Notizia iW Libri 
Rari nella Lingua ItaliancL, 2d edit Venice 
and Milan, 1741, pp. 24. 36. 219.) W. S. 
ANGELO'NI, LUIGI, bom about the 
year 1758, at Frosinone, in the Campagna of 
Rome, was the son of a merchant of Lom- 
bardy, who had settled and married in that 
town. His father having become afflicted 
with paralysis whilst Angeloni was yet a 
boy, he followed up hi^ &ther*s business, but 
applied himself at intervals to philological 
studies. He lived quietly till 1798, when 
the French republican armies, under Berthier 
and Massena, invaded the Roman States, 
drove away the pope, and set up the pageant 
of a " Roman republic," under the protection 
of France. They appointed consuls, senators, 
and tribunes from among those who were 
favourable to republican principles, and An- 
geloni being chosen as one of the tribunes, 
went to live at Rome. But the shameful 
plunder of public and private property by 
the French generals and commissaries, of 
which Angeloni speaks with becoming indig- 
nation, and the insults offered to the churches 
and the clergy, excited a serious insurrection 
3a 
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both in Rome and in the proyinces. The 
revolt in Rome was soon pat down by grape 
shot and military executions^ but the insur- 
rections in the provinces were not so easily 
managed. The towns of Ferentino and Fro- 
sinone, and other places in the valley of the 
Sacco, made a determined resistance, and 
strong bodies of French and Polish troops were 
sent against them. Angeloni being anxious for 
his relatives, and his property, and his native 
town, went to General Macdonald, who as- 
sured him that no one should suffer except 
the actual rebels with arms. But the soldiers 
having stormed Frosinone in the month of 
August, made a general plunder and mas- 
sacre, in which Angeloni's maternal uncle, 
eigh^-four years of age, was killed in his 
b^ and Angeloni's motker, and aunt, and 
servants were ill-treated, and his two houses 
and warehouse were stripped. In the follow- 
ing November came the Neapolitans, under 
Kmg Ferdinand, to drive away the French 
from the Roman State, and they laid Ange- 
loni's mother and aunt imder a heavy con- 
tribution, to pay which some properW of 
Angeloni's was obliged to be sold. >^an- 
time Angeloni, with the other members o 
the government, had withdrawn from Rome, 
under the protection of the retiring French 
troops ; but the following December, the 
Neapolitans having been driven away, he 
returned to Rome with his colleagues. 

In the year 1799 the French, who had 
now occupied Naples, being obliged to retire 
from thence, in the month of May, to face 
the allies in North Italy, a French column 
took the road by San Germano and Isola di 
Sora, to Frosinone and Rome. ** In their re- 
treat they committed atrocities (it is Ange- 
loni who speaks) which have never been 
exceeded. In the towns through which they 
passed the soldiers were allowed not only to 
plunder every thing, but to turn but of the 
monasteries and houses of education the nuns 
as well as their young pupils, and take them 
to the public place, where, with savage bru- 
tality, they contaminated them in the most 

barbarous manner In a small place, 

called risoletta, not fiir fk>m Frosinone, those 
ruffian soldiers, after killing all the men, so 
ill-used the women, during a whole night, that 
most of them died, and the few that survived 
never recovered their health afterwards." 
{Eaortazimi Patrie, p. 527.) It is well to 
bear in mind these facts, and others of a like 
kind, which abound in the history of that 
period, the truth of which is confirmed, though 
in more general terms, by CoUetta, the his- 
torian of Naples, and other writers, when we 
are told of the subsequent cruelties committed 
at Naples and in the provinces by the royalists 
in the reaction of that memorable year, 1 799, 
against the partisans of the French, who had 
countenanced these horrors. 

In September of the same year the Neapo- 
litan troops took Rome, and the Roman re- 
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public was at an end. The French garrison, 
and the members of the republican govern- 
ment, were allowed to embark at Civitavec- 
chia, and proceed to France. Thus Angeloni, 
with many of his countrymen, became an 
emigrant He landed in Corsica, and spent 
some time at Ajaccio, where he heard some 
curious stories concerning the early fortunes 
of the Bonaparte fiunily. At last he repaired 
to Paris, where Bonapute, having upset the 
directory, had made himself first consul of 
France. Bonaparte showed little favour to 
the Roman emigrants, whom he considered 
probably as unmanageable enthusiasts ; and 
they, on their part, becoming intimate with 
other hot-headed republicans, both Italian 
and French, hatched a conspiracy against 
him. Ceracchi, an artist firom Rome ; Diana,a 
notary from Ceccano and friend of Angeloni ; 
Giuseppe Arena, a Corsican officer, and some 
Frenchmen, were the leaders in the plot to 
waylay and stab Bonaparte in the lobby of 
the opera house, in October of the year 1800. 
Angeloni sa^rs that he himself was privy 
to tiie conspiracy, and that he pointed out 
his friend Diana as a fit man to effect the 
object But one of the Frenchmen, called 
Harel, turned informer, and Diana, Ceracchi, 
Arena, and two Frenchmen, called Demer- 
ville and Topino Lebrun, were arrested. In 
the course of their examination, Angeloni 
and other Roman emigrants became impli- 
cated, and they were arrested ; but no proof 
being elicited against them, tiiey were re- 
leased. The original five, however, remained 
in prison, and soon after another plot, that of 
the infemsl machine, having broken out, Bo- 
naparte determined to make an example of 
the conspirators. Giuseppe Arena, Ceracchi, 
Demerville, and Topino Lebrun were tried, 
condemned, and beheaded in January, 1801. 
Diana made an able defence, and was ac- 
quitted on condition of being banished from 
France, and sent back to Rome, where he 
afterwards became a party to the second in- 
vasion by the French in 1809. 

Angeloni became afterwards connected 
with the secret society of the Philadelphes, 
which had its ramifications in the army, and 
whose olject was to get rid of Bonaparte. 
The Paris police, which was then directed 
nominally by Foache, but it appears really 
by Desmaret, whom Bonaparte had put under 
Fouche on purpose to watch him, received 
some information of a new conspiracy, upon 
which several individuals were arrested, and 
among others Angeloni, who was kept in 
prison for about ten months, after which he 
was liberated, as nothing could be proved 
against him. He speaks of Fouche as being 
at heart a republican, and mentions several 
other Frenchmen of note, such as General 
Malet, Servan, Guyot and Jacquemont, who 
were disafiected to Napoleon, and waiting 
for an opportunity of upsetting his power. 

In 1810, Foucho, when sent by Napoleon 
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ia a sort of honounble banishmeiit to Rome, 
offered to take Angeloni with him, but An- 
geioni refoaed. In 1811, Angeloni published 
at Paris a work of considerable erudition on 
the life and works of Guido d'Arezao, the 
restorer of music. In 1814, after the down* 
UXk of Napoleon, Angeloni published a pam- 
phlet, suggesting the manner in which he 
&neied that Itfiy ought to be goyemed, 
** Sopra rOrdinamento che arer dorrebbono 
i GoTemi d' Italia." He was at the same 
time one of the first to claim for Italy, and 
especially for Rome, the restitution of the 
sculptures, paintings, and MSS. taken away 
b^ tiie French in 1797-8. He exerted him- 
self strenuously for that oliject with the com- 
manders and envoys of the allied powers in 
1815 i and when Cardinal Consalvt sent com- 
missioners to Paris to reoeiye the restored 
treasures of art, Angeloni constantly assisted 
them by his suggestions, reminiscences, and 
local information. He laments that the papal 
eommissioners were too easy and remiss in 
urging their claims, especially with regpard 
to " five hundred ancient medallions, wmch, 
through want of proper firmness, were given 
up to France.** He also sa^'S that he could 
not prevail upon Canova to insist upon the 
restitution of the colossal statue of Mel- 
pomene. Several paintings were likewise de- 
tained, as being in the private collection of the 
restored king. Among the MSS. the authentic 
acts of the trial of Galileo by the Inquisition 
of Rome, found in the archives of the holy 
office, are mentioned as being detained by the 
French government, notwithstanding the ap- 
plication of the papal commisnoners. Still 
the exertions of iuigeloni were useful towards 
the recovery of many objects, which would 
have otherwise been lost, in token of which 
he received a letter from Cardinal Consalvi, 
dated Rome, March 4. 1816, thanking him 
in flattering terms, and in the name of Pope 
Pius YII.^ for his seal, and accompanied by a 
present of a gold snuff-box adorned with a va- 
luable cameo, and a necklace of oriental stones. 
He was also offered an annual pension, which 
he refused. Angeloni continued to live at 
Paris, where, in 1818, he published a political 
work, " Dell' Italia uscente ilSettembre, 1818," 
in which he complained, in very strong terms, 
of the arrangements of the congress of 
Vienna concerning Italy. After the revo- 
lutionary attempts of Naples and Piedmont of 
1820-1, a number of Italian refugees went 
to Pans, where they often met at Angeloiii*s 
house. Angeloni had previously, in 1819- 
20, been in correspondence with some of the 
leading men who figured in the movement of 
Piedmont All this excited the su^icion 
of the French police ; and as foreigners 
are liable to be sent out of France at any 
time by an order firom the executive, An- 
geloni, with others, was in March, 1823, 
escorted by gendarmes to the sea coast, and 
there shipped off for England. From that 
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time till his death he resided chiefly in Lon- 
don. In 1826 he published another politi- 
cal work, ** Delia Forsa nelle Cose poli- 
tiehe,*' London. In the interval, Angeloni, 
having superadded to his democratic ideas 
certain phirenological noti<ms which he laid 
hold of from Dr. Gall's writings and con- 
versation, upon which he commented in his 
own way, came to the conclusion, tluU right 
and wrong, moiBlity and immorality, are 
mere conventional names; that force con- 
stitutes right, and that men act and most ever 
act aocordiDg to the disposition which nature 
gave them in shaping their brain. He dis- 
agrees from Gall and Spurzheim about their 
organ of justice or conscientiousness, of which 
he does not admit the existence. Men guilty 
of what we consider enormous offences are, 
aoeording to him, no more responsible than 
maniacs, whom it were absurd to punish, but 
they may be confined in order to prevent 
them from disturbing society. He defines 
the common weal, ** that which suits best the 
greatest nugori^ of men united in society." 
But Angeloni thinks that the laws must fix 
what is conducive to the public weal, and 
then the law will be the criterion of what is 
right and wrong. He admits that men are 
unequal by nature in their physical and in- 
tellectual qualities, and that the wish to have 
property is a natural instinct of man ; and he 
rejects the schemes of Babeuf^ Buonarroti, 
and Owen for a community of goods. When 
the last French revolution broke out in 1830, 
Angeloni wrote to Lafayette, whom he had 
formerly known at Paris, to advise him to 
abolish royalty in France ; for he, like many 
others in his situation, fiuacied himself called 
upon to ^ve his advice upon all political 
emergencies in any part of the world. With 
a tenacity which increased with age, he con- 
tinued to foretell the advent of universal 
democracy, for that was with him a fixed 
idea which no disappointments could remove. 
His last work, ** JBaortasioni Patrie," London, * 
1837, addressed to the youth of Italy, may 
be truly styled the work of his old age, being 
written in a more ramMing style than his 
former productions. But amidst a fiurago of 
disquisitions, or rather declamation, upon 
incongruous sulgects, there are here and 
there the reminiscences of an octogenarian 
who had witnessed strange scenes, and heard 
strange tales in various countries, and during 
the most eventful period of modem times. 
In his garrulous unconnected way, he dis- 
closes particulars which, used with discrimi- . 
nation, may be valuaUe as materials for 
history. The account which he gives of 
himsdf, and of his opinions, is not the least 
curious part of the whole. In his polemics, 
whether concerning politic^ religion, or hm- 
guage, he displays all the dogmatism and the 
virulence of the old Italian scholars of the 
middle ages, and bespatters his antagonists 
with abiue, and personal reflections and iu- 
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sinaations. His strictures upon Scripture 
history are offensive, on account of their 
flippancy and scurrility. In his language he 
is a purist, or, as the Italians style it, a tre- 
centista, and carries his yeneration for the 
old Tuscan writers to an excess. His periods 
are long, and inverted after Boccaccio's man- 
ner. An Italian critic, in his ** Saggio sulla 
Storiadella Letteraturaltaliananei primi xxv. 
Anni del Secolo xix," has called him the 
prince of the **cacozeli" and antiquaries. 
This brought down a torrent of abuse upon 
the critic in Angeloni's last work. He is 
still more violent against the historian Botta, 
who did not consider democracy as prac- 
ticable in a country like Italy. Princes and 
their ministers are, of course, treated no better. 
In one instance he shows a temperance which 
does credit to his feelings. Although a pro- 
fessed republican, and a disbeliever in all 
reli^on, as he styles himself, he speaks with 
respect of the pope, and more particularly of 
the good Pius VII. ; and he even takes up the 
defence of the Roman church, not on reli- 
gious grounds, but because he considers it a 
useful institution. Angeloni died in London 
at the beginning of 1842. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he contributed to or cor- 
responded with several Italian journals, the 
** Poligrafo," " Giomale Trevigiano," and 
others, on subjects of language. XEsortazioni 
Patrie, and the other works of Angeloni quoted 
above.) A. V. 

ANGELONI, VINCENZIO and GIO- 
VANNL They copied for the Empress 
Catherine IL of Russia in wax colours, or in 
a kind of encaustic, the frescoes of Raphael 
in the loggie of the Vatican. (Nagler, Neues 
AUgemeinea KunaUer Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ANGELU'CCI, A'NGELO, was bom at 
Naples towards the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, and died there in 1 765. He 
is known as a celebrated maker of violin 
strings, an art in which the Italians have 
always been allowed to excel. He found out 
that mountain-bred lambs of seven or eight 
months old furnished the material for a better 
string, than lambs either younger or older, 
bom in the plains. He constantly employed 
agents to select for his purpose the best in- 
testines, and had several hundred workmen 
engaged in his manu&ctory. (Volkmann, 
Nouvelles d'ltalie.) E. T. 

ANGELU'CCI, TEODCRO, bom at 
Belforte, near .Tolentino, in the march of 
Ancona, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, studied medicine, which he after- 
wards practised at Treviso, where he married. 
Little is known concerning his life, except 
that he met with adversities, that he was 
living at Venice as an exile in 1593, became 
a member of the Venetian Academy, and died 
in 1600 at Montagnana, of which place he 
was Protomedico. His body was trans- 
ferred to Treviso, where he was buried in 
the church of St. Francis, in the tomb of his 
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wife's family, with an epitaph which is given 
by MazzuchellL He wrote the following;' 
works : — " Sententia quod Metaphysics sint 
eadem quce Physica," 4 to. Venice, 1584. 
This is chiefly a defence of Aristotle against 
F. Patrizi, a celebrated professor of philo- 
sophy at Ferrara, who in his " Discussiones 
Peripatetics" had attacked Aristotle's doc- 
trines. Patrixi replied to Angelncci by an 
** Apologia," printed at Ferrara in 1584, 
to which Ajigelucci answered by his " Exer- 
citationum cum Patritio Liber, in quo de 
Metaphysics Authore," &c. Venice, 1585. 
Angeluoci appears, however, to have been no 
match in argument for his antagonist, who 
was also supported by Francesco Muti of 
Cosenza, who publidied ^ Disceptationes 
contra Calumnias Angelntii in maximum Phi- 
losophum Franciscum Patritium," Ferrara, 
1588. That was a time of stirring contro- 
versy in the Italian schools between the 
Platonists and the Aristotelians. Angel ucci 
published also the following medical works : 
— I. " Ars Medica ex Hippocratis et Galeni 
Thesauris potissimum deprompta, ac sin> 
gulari quodam et perspicuo Sententiarum Or- 
dine exposita," 4to., Venice, 1588, and again 
in 1593. 2. ** De Natura et Curatione ma- 
ligns Febris, Libri IV.," 4to., Venice, 1593, 
dedicated to Cardinal Pallotta, by which de- 
dication it appears that Angelucci had been 
at Rome in his youth. This work was se- 
verely criticised by Gio. Donatelli, of Casti- 
glione, in his dissertation " De Febre mali^lt 
Disputatio cum Theodoro Angelutio," Vemce, 
1593 ; to which Angeluoci replied by his 
"Bactria, quibus rudens quidam ac falsus 
Criminator vallde repercutitur, et de Natura 
maligns Febris accuratissime disseritur," 
Venice, 1593. Lastly, Angelucci wrote the 
following poem in Italian : — ** Capitolo in 
Lode della Pazzia," a burlesque composition 
published at Venice in 1601, and also a transla- 
tion in verse of a celebrated Latin hjrmn in 
praise of God, by Celio Magno, Secretary to 
the Council of Ten at Venice : " Dens : Can- 
zone Spirituale di Celio Magno con un Discorso 
sopra di quella di Ottavio Menini, e con due 
Lezioni di Teodoro Angelucci," Venice, 1597. 
There is a translation in blank verse of the 
^neid, which bears on the title-page the 
name of Teodoro Angelucci : " L* Eneide 
di Virgilio, tradotta in Verso sciolto," 12mo., 
Naples, 1649 ; but several critics, among 
others the compilers of the " Bibliotheca 
Societatis Jesu," ascribed it to Father Ignazio 
Angelucci, a Jesuit of the same fiamily as 
Teodoro, who edited the work. Mazzuchelli 
thinks that Father Ignazio had access to the 
MS. of his relative, and revised and published 
it. This translation has been considered by 
some critics more faithfhl than the one pre- 
viously published, and more generally known, 
by Annibale Caro. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d* Italia ; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteraiura 
Italiana ; Zeno, Note al Fontanini.) A. V. 
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ANGELU'CCIO. [Anoelo.] 

ANGELU'NO, R. JOSEPH (tjOl^ "1 
I^^V^^K^ a Jewish philosophical writer, the 
author of a treatise, called ** Kuphas Qsro- 
chelim " C' The Chest of the Dealers in Aro- 
matics or Perflimes **), which is a collection 
from the ancient philosophers of all nations, 
and is among the quarto MSS. of the library 
of R. Oppenheimer, now forming a part of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. We have 
no account of the period at which this author 
liyed and wrote. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, 
iii. 385.) C. P. H. 

ANGELUS, ANDRONrCUS. [An- 

DRONICUS AnOELUS.1 

ANGELUS, ALEXIS. [Alexis An- 

GELU8.] 

ANGELUS DE CASTRO or CAS- 
TRENSIS. [Castro, Anoelcs de.] 

ANGELUS or ANGEL, CHRISTO- 
PHER, a Greek, was a native of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and lived in the latter part of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. Being anxious to acquire know- 
ledge, he visited the several cities of Greece, 
and particularly applied himself to religious 
suljects. While at Athens, the Turkish go- 
vernor endeavoured to persuade him to ab- 
jure Christianitv, and to accuse the Athenian 
merchants trading to Vienna of having sent 
him to Athens for the purpose of betraying 
that city to the Spaniards. The object of the 
governor is stated to have been to throw 
odium on the Athenian Christians, and enable 
him to avenge himself on them for certain 
accusations preferred by them against him to 
the Ottoman Porte. Not succeeding in his 
object with An^lus, he caused him to be 
thrown into prison, and treated with the 
greatest severity ; but on the intercession of 
some of the archonti of the city, Angelus was 
released. He immediately embarked on 
board a vessel for England, and arrived at 
Yarmouth in 1608. He was hospitably re- 
ceived by the bishop and clergy of Norwich, 
who gave him pecuniary relief, and also 
letters of recommendation to the heads of the 
university of Cambridge. He studied in 
Trinity College until 1610, when he went to 
Oxford for the benefit of his health, and was 
hospitably received there also. He studied 
in Baliol College, and read Greek privately 
with the young students. He contmued to 
reside principally in Oxford unUl his death, 
on the 1st of February, 1638, and was buried 
within the precincts of St Ebbe*8 church, 
*♦ leaving behind him," says Wood, " the 
character of a pure Grecian and an honest 
and harmless man." His works are — I. ** Of 
the many Stripes and Torments inflicted on 
Christopher Angelus by the Turks for the 
Faith which he had in Jesus Christ" In 
Greek and English. Oxford, 1617, 4to. 2. 
*' An Encomium of the famous Kingdome of 
Great Britaine and of the two flourishing 
Sister Universities Cambridge and Oxford," 
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Cambridge, 1619, 4to. This also is in Greek 
and English. 3. " Enchiridion de Institutis 
Grecorum," Cambridge, 1619, 4to. This is 
a curious account in Greek and Latin of the 
rites and ceremonies of the Greek church, 
and is accompanied by testimonials from se- 
veral of the most eminent men in both uni- 
versities. Another Latin version by G. 
Fhelau, a minister of Danzig, was published 
with notes at Frankfort, 1655, 12mo., under 
the title, '' Status et Ritus Ecclesis Grsecs." 
Another edition, ^atly enlarged, of this 
latter version, entitled, " De Statu hodier- 
norum Grscorum Enchiridion," was pub- 
lished at Leipzig, 1676, 4to.,andat Franeker 
in 1679, 4to., in P. Cyprius's " Chronicon 
Ecclesiffi Grsecse." 4. ** Labor Christophori 
Angeli, Greci, de Apostasia Ecclesis et 
de Homine Peccati, scilicet Antichrist!, et 
de Numeris Danielis et Apocal3rpseo« quas 
Nemo recte interpretatus est ex quo prs- 
dicti sunt a Prophetis," London, 1624, 4to. 
The object of tiie author is to establish 
a distinction between the apostacy and the 
man of sin in 2 Thess. ii 3., to prove that 
the apostacy as predicted was fulfilled in 
the person of Pope Boniface, by the surrender 
of temporal power to him by the Emperor 
Phocas, and that Mohammed who appeared 
within eleven years after was the antichrist 
Finally, he demonstrates by calculations, that 
the destruction of the last of the Mohammeds 
will happen in the year 1876. (Wood, Athenct 
Oxonienaes, edit Bliss, ii 633. ; Gentleman's 
Magazine, Ixiv. 785.) J. W. J. 

A'NGELUS HIEROSOLYMITA'NUS 
(uh^yy^D 01^53 K)» * converted Jew and 
hermit of Mount Carmel, celebrated for his 
learning and the sanctity of his life. He 
lived in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and it is recorded that he converted 
many Jews to the Christian faith. He is 
also celebrated for ' his predictions of the 
growth and extension of the Turkish empire, 
and of the scourge and vexation which it 
would prove to Christendom. According 
to fkther Imbonati, this prophecy was printed 
in Italy. He suffered martyrdom in Sicily 
by command of Berengarius, one of the petty 
tyrants of that island, whom he had the 
boldness to reprove for the crime of incest, 
A. D. 1220. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hebr. iii. 
789.; Imbonatus, Biblioth, Latino-Hebr, p. 
5, 6.; Conr. Gesnerus, Biblioth, a Simlero, 
p. 51.) C. P. H. 

A'NGELUS, ISAAC. [Isaac Angelus.] 
A'NGELUS, JOHN, was of Aichen in 
Bavaria. He was a doctor of medicine, and 
taught mathematics atlngolstadt and Vienna, 
at the latter of which places he died in 1512, 
while engaged in correcting or extending the 
planetary tables of Purbach. Weidler calls 
him an excellent astronomer, very useful in 
the correction of books and tables ; but the 
following work will perhaps give as good an 
idea of ms pursuits : ** Astrokbium Planum 
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in Tabutis lucendens, continent qnalibet 
hora atqae minuto sequationes domomm 
coBli, moras (thus in Lalande ; honu ?) nati 
in utero matris, cum quodam tractatu na- 
tivitatum ntili ae ornato, necnon horaa inae- 
quales pro quolibet climate mimdL" Venice, 
1502, 4to. This is probably an augmented 
edition of his ** Astrolabium Planum, Augs- 
burg, 1488, reprinted, for the last time that 
yre can find, at Venice, 1594. There is also 
a series of ephemerides, probably extending 
from 1494 to 1512, sinee those of 1494 to 
1500 were pnblisfaed at Vienna in 1494, and 
ihoAe of 1511 and 1512 are mentioned by 
bibliographers. (Weidler, HUL Astron, ; La- 
lande, BtbL A»tron. ; Heilbronner, &c.) 

A.DeM. 
A'NGELY, court fool to Louis XIIL king 
of France, is said to have been bom of a 
poor but noble family. He was originally 
attached to the service of the prince of Conde, 
and followed him' in his campaigns in Flan- 
ders as groom of the stable. He made him- 
self rcmariLable by his witty and fearless 
repartees ; and4iaying accompemed the prince 
to court, was, by the desire of Louis, trans- 
ferred to his seryiee. It appears that Angeiy 
tamed his adyantages to profitable account, 
and speedily amassed a considerable fortune. 
His jests, however, were very biting, and 
ultimately led to his dismissal from court 
Boileau has availed himself of Angeiy 's suc- 
cess in his first satire :^> 

** Un poSte i U Goar ftit jadit i la node: 
Mate des Foub aiUourd'hul c'est le plus IncomiBoda : 
Et Tetprtt le plus beau, Fattteur le plus poH, 
N*y parvlendra jamais au lort de rAiigeu.*' 

Nothing appears to be known of the time 
of his birth or death. (Boileau, (Euvres, i. 
15, 68. edit 1740; M^nagiana, edit La Mon- 
noye, 1715, i. 18. ii. 205. iii. 53. ; Bioarapkie 
UniveraeUe.) J. W. J. 

A'NGELY, LOUIS, a distinguished Ger- 
man dramatic writer, was bom at Berlin be- 
tween 1770 and 1780, and descended from a 
&mily belonging to the French colony settled 
there on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
At an early age he performed on the stage at 
Riga, St Petersburg, and other Baltic towns 
in Russia and Prussia, as well as at Berlin. 
He became r^gisseur or director of the de- 
partment of pure dramatic affairs of the 
theatre called the Konigstadter Theater. 
For this theatre he wrote a great number of 
vaudevilles and comedies, which made his 
name popular throughout all Germany, and 
among which ** IMe Sieben Madchen in Uni- 
form (" The Seven Girls in Uniform "), and 
" Das Fest der Handwerker " (" The Feast 
of the Craftsmen") had unusual success. 
These two vaudevilles are undoubtedly among 
the best specimens of a branch of the dra- 
matic art which has been cultivated in Ger- 
many with little success, except at Vienna. 
Angeiy was the most rapid of translators in 
a country where translation is done in " ma- 
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nufactories," according to a German expies- 
sion. He translated a prodigious number of 
French comedies and vaudevilles, and to the 
French songs he adapted, with great ri^ill and 
taste, popular German songs \ but translating 
all that was ** en vogue," and without con- 
sidering whether it was good or bod, he eon- 
tributed greatly to the German stage losing 
its national independence and ikUing mto its 
present decline. As a performer, Angeiy 
had only moderate soceess. There was some- 
thing dull and awkward in the performance 
of this witty and lively man. In 1830 he re- 
tired from the stage, thoq^h he continued to 
perform occasionally in private theatres ; and 
he purchased an hotel, to which his name 
attracted a great number of persons belonging 
to the best society in Berlin. His evening 
parties here were highly amusing. A great 
nnmber of poets, old and young, as well as 
actors, flocked there. An^y died in 1835. 
A collection of his dramatic works appeared 
under the title " Vaudevilles und Lustspiele, 
theils Originale, theils Uebertragungen und 
Bearbeitungen, zunachst fiir das Konig- 
stadter Theater," Berlin, 1828-34, 3 vols. 
8va {Neaer Nekrolog der Deuiachemj Jahr- 
gang, 1835, p. 1007.) W. P. 

ANGENNES D', ^EioinsuBs, a noble 
and illustrious family of France, who derived 
their title fW>m Angennes, a seigneurie in the 
parish of BresoUes in the pus de Thimerais, 
in the department of the Enre and Loire. 

Angennes, Rbgnault d', ecuyer, is the 
first who is known by this title ; who, on Uie 
8tfa of April, 1304, bought fbr nine hundred 
and fifty francs d*or of the common weight, 
the hotel de Marolles from the heir of Jean de 
Versailles, seigneur de Marolles sons Broue. 

Anoennss, Robert d*, seigneur de Ram- 
bouillet et de Marolles, is the first from 
whom the line can be accurately traced. 
Anselme gives no date for him, but Moreri 
says that he rendered good services to 
Charles V., and distinguished himself on 
several occasions against the English. 

Angennes, Renault d', third son of Ro- 
bert, seigneur de Rambouillet et de la Loupe 
au Perche, was made captain of the chateau 
du Louvre at Paris, in 1392; chevalier and 
chambellan du roi in 1398 ; premier cham- 
bellan and captain of the guards of Mon- 
seigneur le Due de Guyenne, dauphin de Vien- 
nois. In 1404, to whom he had already been 
gouveraeur. In 1413, a body of Parisians, 
stirred on by the Due de Bourgogne against 
the dauphin, made Renault, his son, and 
several of the noblemen of the court pri- 
soners, and took the palace ; but the sedition 
was quelled, D' Angennes restored to liberty, 
and to his command of the chfttean. The 
« Biographic Universelle" says that Renault 
d* Angennes was killed at the battle of Ver- 
neuil, in 1424, but "Le Palais de THonneur," 
p. 305, 4to. Paris, 1664, says that Louis 
d* Angennes, son of Renault, was killed in that 
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battle and that year. (Anselme, HUioire 
Ginialogique et Cfuxmologique de la Maiaon 
Royale de France, &c torn. iL p. 421., where 
the whole genealogy of the D' Angennes may 
be seen : HUtoire de Charles VI., Roy de 
France, Paris, 1663, fol. p. 862—869.) 

Angennes, Denis d*, second son de Charles 
d'Angennes and Marguerite de Cocsmes, and 
a descendant of Renault, was seigneur de la 
Loupe, de la Fortemaisoa, et de Ruffly. He 
was the founder of the house of the Seigneurs 
de la Loupe et de Fontaine^Riaut, and died 
Slst October, 1552. He was the younger 
brother of Jacqaes. 

Angemnes, Jacques i>*, seigBeur de Ram- 
bouillet, ** one of the faTourites of King 
Francis I.," was captain of the royal body- 
guard daring the reigns of Francis L, Henry 
IL, Francis IL, and Charles IX., a lieutenant- 
general in their armies, and governor of 
Metz. In 1557, he was sent to Paris with a 
body of troops to quell an insurrection which 
had broken out among the students of the 
university, and succeeded in suppressing it 
The same year he distinguished himse& at 
the siege of St Quentin. Catherine de Me- 
dicis in 1561 employed him on an embassy 
in Gennany to propose to the Protestant 
princes a federative league to oppose the 
decrees which should be passed in the council 
of Trent His mission was unsuccessful, and 
he died the next year. (^Biographie Univet' 
eeUe.) He married, 13th February, 1526, 
Isabeau, or Isabelle, Coterean, or Cottereau, 
daughter of Jean, chevalier seigneur de Main- 
tenon, and had by her three daughters and nine 
sons ; of whom the most distinguished were 
Charles, the cardinal, and Claude, bishop of 
Mans. But four of his sons were founders 
of four of the old noble fiunilies of France. 

Anoennes, FaAN90i8D', seventh son of 
Jacques d'Angennes and Isabeau Cottereau, 
marquis de Montlouet, field-marshal, ambas- 
sador in Switzerland, and chambellan of Fran- 
9oifi, due d*Alenyon, in 1576, was a favourite 
of Catherine de Medicis, and the founder of 
the house of the ^larquis de Montlouet 

Angenxbs, Jeand', eighth son of Jac- 
ques d*Angennes and Isabeau Cottereau, sei- 
gneur de Poigny, was sent as ambassador to 
the pope in 1575, and also to Navarre, Savoy, 
and Germany, and died in 1593. He was the 
founder of the house of the Marquis de Poigny. 

Angennes, Louis d*, sixth son of Jacques 
d'Angennes and Isabeau Cottereau, was mar- 
quis de Maintenon, chevalier des ordres da 
roi in 1581, conseiller d'etat, and ambassador- 
extraordinary in Spain. He was the founder 
of the house of the Marquis de Maintenon. 

Anoennes, Jacques t>\ second son of 
liouis d'Angennes, the sixth son of Jacques 
d'Angennes, was made bishop of Bayeox by 
Henry IV. He was consecrated in 1607, 
and attended an assembly of the clergy held 
at Paris in 1625, and died 14th May, 1647, 
at the age of seventy. The " Catalogue des 
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Livres imprimes de la Biblioth^ue du Roy* 
Theologie," B. 642., attributes to him this 
work, ** Manuale Rituum ecclesiasticonim, ad 
Usum Ecclesis et Dicecesis Baiocensis, Au- 
thoritate Jacobi d'Angennes, Baiocensis Epis- 
copi, recognitum. Cadomi," 1627, 4to. 

Angennes, Nicolas d', fourth eon of 
Jacques d'Angennes and Isabeau Cottereau, 
was seigneur de Rambouillet, vidaroe du 
Mans, governor of Metz and the pais Messin, 
conseiller d' etat, lieutenant-general in the 
armies of Charles IX. and Henry III., and 
captain of the guard and chambellan ordinaire 
of Henry III. Charles IX. sent him as his 
ambassador-extraordinary into England to 
present the collar of the order of St Michel 
to any two of the English nobles whom Queen 
Elizabeth might choose. She named the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Leicester. 
The same king employed him in another 
embassy to Rome in 1572; and again ]*.e sent 
him, in 1573, to convey to the senate of Po- 
land his thanks for their electing his brother 
Henri, due d'Anjou, king of Poland. Iiicolas 
in 1589 was engaged together with the Sei- 
gneur de Rosny in a negociation at Blois to re- 
concile Henry HI. with the King of Navarre, 
who was afterwards Henry IV. He was still 
living on the 5th February, 1611, aged eighty- 
one. DaviU gives him this character — " he 
was a man of great natural prudence, eloquent 
and persuasive, and he had a profound know- 
ledge of letters, and was quite in the confi- 
dence of Henry IIL" 

Akoennes, Charles d\ son of Nicolas 
d'Angennes and Julienne, dame d'Arquenay, 
was marquis de Rambouillet et de Pisani, and 
seigneur d'Arquenay. He was sent as am- 
bassador-extraordinary into Piedmont and 
Spain in 1627, where he negociated a peace 
between the King of France and the Duke of 
Savoy. He died at Paris 6th February, 1652, 
at the age of seventy-five. 

Akgennes, Julie-Lucie d', daughter of 
Charles d'Aj^gennes, the son of Nicolas, was 
gouvemante of the dauphin, and dame d'hon- 
neur to the Queen Marie Thcrese, wife of 
Louis XIV. She married Charles de Sainte- 
Maure, due de Montausier, Idth July, 1645, 
and died 15th November, 1671, aged sixty- 
four. Her name occurs frequently in the 
letters of Voiture and the works of the other 
celebrated authors of the seventeenth century. 

Angennes, Philippe d*, ninth son of 
Jacques d'Angennes and Isabeau Cottereau, 
seigneur du Fargis, was killed at the siege 
of Laval in 1590. He was the founder of 
the house of the Seigneurs or Comtes du 
Fargris. (Anselme, Histoire G^niaiogique ei 
ChroHologique de la Maieon Rtn/ale de France, 
&c tom.iL p. 421.; Dictimnaire Giniah' 
gique, Hiral£que, Chranologique, ei HUtorique, 
torn. i. p. 91. 8vo. Paris, 1757 ; Histoire Ec- 
cUsiaslique pour aervir de Continuation a celle 
de FUwy, hv. dxxiii. ch. 109« ; Moreri, who 
is wrong in calling the wife of Jacques 
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d'Angennes Elizabeth, and commits some 
other mistakes.) 

Angennes, Charles d\ de Rambouil- 
LET, cardinal, second son of Jacqaes d'An- 
gennes, seigneur de RambooiHet, and Isa- 
beau Cottereau, dame de Maintenon, was 
bom on the 31 st October, 1530, and received 
an education suitable to his birth. In the 
midst of a corrupt court, lyAngennes led a 
life of purity, and possessed the esteem of 
his sovereigns, who employed him in several 
important affairs. Charles IX., at the re- 
quest of Catherine de Medicis, appointed him 
to the bishopric of Mans on the 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1559. On the second day of the same 
month, in the following year, he made his 
entry into his episcopal city. While he was 
visiting his diocese. Mans was taken and 
piliag^ by the Huguenots, 3d April, 1562, 
and the cathedral church of St Julien suf- 
fered greatly at their hands. The Roman 
Cathobc historians say that one Merlin, a 
convert to the Protestant faith, who had de- 
bauched a nun, brought over to his religious 
opinions a great number of his fellow -towns- 
men by the sermons which he delivered in 
the town-hall, and called in the Huguenots. 
But as the bishop was absent at the time of 
these disasters, he was suspected of having 
held secret intelligence with the Huguenot 
leaders, and he was even accused of receiving, 
as his share of the booty, the silver statues of 
the twelve apostles, which adorned the cathe- 
dral of Mans. These charges his biographers 
consider to be sufficiently rebutted by the 
liberality with which he repaired the injuries 
done to the church. 

D'Angennes was present at the last sitting 
of the council of Trent in 1563. Charles 
IX. sent him, in 1568, as ambassador of 
France to Pius V., and solicited for him the 
dignity of a cardinal. The pope made him 
cardinal priest, 17th May, 1570, with the 
title of St Jerome (Sanctus Hierpnymus II- 
lyricorum), or, as others say, of St Euphemia. 
It is probable that he had both these titles at 
different times. As cardinal, he subscribed 
the acts of a national council held at Tours 
in 1583, and was present at two conclaves 
held at Rome for the election of two popes, 
Gregory XIII. and Sixtus Y. This last p9pe 
retained D*Angennes at Rome, and made him 
governor of Corneto, a place on the flrontiers 
of Tuscany, where he died 23d March, 1587. 
It was suspected that he was poisoned by his 
domestics, to whom he had left the greater 
part of his property by Ivis will, but the mat- 
ter was never cleared up. He was buried in 
the church of the Fratres Minores of the 
order of St Francis, and an epitaph was 
placed on his tomb, which states that he lived 
fifty -six years, four months, and twenty-three 
days. He was very charitable to the poor. 
Le Long, in his " Bibliotb^que Historique de 
la France," tom. iii. No. 30124, 30125., gives 
these two manuscripts, 1. **Ambassade du 
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Cardinal de Rambouillet K Rome, en 1569^ 
fol., which is in the royal library of Pari». 
2. ** Dcpdches de 1* Ambassade de M. le Car- 
dinal de Rambouillet k Rome, depnis le 19 
Juillet, 1568, jusqu'au 28 Aout, 1570," foL 
2 vols. (Courvaisier, Hisioire dea Eviques dn 
Mans ; Aubery, Vies des Cardinaux ; Ciaeo- 
nius, Vita et Res gesUB Pontifieum liomanomm 
ei Cardinalium.} 

Anoennes, Claude i>*, bishop of Mans, 
the fifth son of Jacques d*Angennes, seig- 
neur de Rambouillet, and Isabeau (not Eli- 
zabeth) Cottereau, dame de Maintenon, and 
brother of the cardinal, was bom at Ram- 
bouillet, 26th August, 1538. He studied 
first at Paris the LitersB Humaniores and 
philosophy, and afterwards jurisprudence at 
Bourges, as he at first intended to follow the 
bar. After returning to Paris, and being ad* 
mitted an advocate, he proceeded to Padua 
to continue his studies in jurisprudence, and 
went thence to the council of Trent to join 
his brother Charles, who was there at the 
time as bishop of Mans. Returning to Paris 
again, he was made by Charles IX. in 1566 
conseiller d'cglise au parlement de Paris; 
three years afterwards the king sent him as 
an ambassador to Cosimo de' Medici, duke 
of Florence, and on his return made him 
conseiller d*etat, and in 1570 sent him to Rome 
on an embassy to Pope Pius V. Henry HI. 
in 1577 gave him the office of president en 
la cinquidme chambre des enquetes, and 
some months afterwards, in 1578, made him 
bishop of Noyon. In 1582 he attended a 
general assembly of the Galilean church, the 
next year a council held at Reims, and two 
years afterwards, in 1585, a second general 
assembly of the Gallican church at Paris, 
when he defended its liberties in the presence 
of the king. After the death of his brother 
the cardinal, he was translated to the see of 
Mans, in the year 1588. 

As D'Angennes was a man of great ex- 
perience and prudence, Henry III. employed 
him in the following difficult mission to 
Sixtus V. Henry had ordered the Due de 
Guise, and a short time afterwards, 24th De- 
cember, 1588, his brother, the Cardinal de 
Guise, to be assassinated, and the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, and the Archbishop of Lyon, 
to be apprehended and imprisoned in 
the chateau d'Amboise. The fury of the 
Leaguers was excited to the highest pitch by 
the murder of their two chieft the princes of 
Lorraine, and the greatest disorders ensued 
all through France. The king, believing 
that he could allay these troubles if he ob- 
tained absolution fh>m Rome for the assas- 
sination of the cardinal, sent two ambassadors 
to Sixtus v., who was violently irritated at 
the deed. When they asked for absolution 
for the king, the pope replied that the king 
had violated not only the ecclesiastical im- 
munities and the privileges of the sacred 
college, but also the laws of God and man, 
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by causing a cardinal to be cruelly mas- 
sacred, and retaining in prison two of the 
xnost considerable prelates of the church, as 
if they were mere seculars, and that the 
king must prove the sincerity of his re- 
pentance by setting the Cardinal de Bour^ 
bon and the ' Archbishop of Lyon at li- 
berty, who were subject to no other juris- 
diction than his own. He then proceeded 
to assemble a congregation expressly to 
examine into the affair of the muixler of the 
Cardinal de Guise. The Due de Mayenne 
deputed to it his chancellor Jacques de Diou, 
to carry his complaint to Rome of the crime 
which had been just committed. The League 
also sent two agents to call upon his holiness 
to take the Catholics of France under his 
protection, and join in avenging the outrage 
done to the church, and also to represent 
with what little sincerity Henry had carried 
on the war against the Calvinists. The king, 
to refute all these false statements, and to 
justify himself with the pope, sent to Rome 
Claude d'Angennes, " of the beloved family 
of Rambouillet, a man of profound learning 
and singular eloquence" (Davila, book x. 
p. 385. English translation, London, 1678), 
who arrived there on the 23d of February, 
1589. He had four audiences with the pope 
on the subject of his mission, and expressed 
these remarkable sentiments. He represented 
to his holiness, that the king was full of zeal 
for the Catholic fkith, that the Cardinal de 
Guise was convicted of the crime of rebellion, 
and in this case the ecclesiastics of France, 
whatever might be their rank, were subject 
to secular jurisdiction, and particularly the 
peers of the kingdom, who had no other 
judges than the parliament of Paris, com- 
posed of peers, officers of the crown, and the 
ordinary judges, and if the king had dero- 
gated from the formalities of justice in the 
punishment which he had inflicted on the 
cardinal, this was a matter which concerned 
his parliament, and that by this he had not 
infringed any ecclesiastical privileges. The 
pope replied, that the death of the Due de 
Guise did not concern him, and the king had 
a right to punish him ; but he demanded satis- 
faction for the death of the cardinal, who was 
the subject of the holy see, and not of the 
king, as the cardinals were immediately 
under the pontifical jurisdiction, and irre- 
sponsible to any secular power ; and the same 
was the case with archbishops and bishops, 
as it was expressly stated in ihe oath of their 
consecration. The bishop answered, that if 
ecclesiastics were subject to the pontifical 
authority as far as regarded their ministry, 
yet it was not so as to their property or their 
abodes ; in these points they were obliged to 
obey their princes, and came under their 
jurisdiction. In the third audience D'An- 
gennes represented to the pope the privileges 
and liberties of the Gallican church, and 
declared that they protected the kings of 
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France from the excommunications of thtf 
pope, .at which Sixtns took fire, and threat- 
ened, if he did not receive satisfaction on 
the subject of the prisoners, to excommunicate 
the king and arrest the Bishop of Mans. A 
fourth audience, on the 13th of March, was 
equally fruitless ; the pope continued to 
refuse the absolution required, until the Car- 
dinal de Bourbon and the Archbishop of 
Lyon were released. The matter remained 
undecided, until the Due de Mayenne, having 
now become the chief of the League, de- 
spatched another deputy to Rome on the 7th 
of April, on hearing that the pope might at 
last grant absolution to Henry, and sent di- 
rections to the other representatives, if the 
pope should grant absolution, to protest 
against it and demand an act of their protest 
tation, in the name of himself and the other 
heads of the League. When Sixtus was in- 
formed of the orders sent to the agents of the 
League, he was so alarmed, lest the Catholics 
of France should withdraw from their obe- 
dience to the papal authority, that he pub- 
lished in the consistory a decree or monito- 
rium, in which he exhorted and commanded 
Henry, in ten days from the date of the pub- 
lication of the monitorium, to set at liberty 
the Cardinal de Bourbon and the Archbishop 
of Lyon, and thirty days after their liberation 
to inform him thereof, else he declared him 
and all his abettors and adherents excommu- 
nicated, struck with all the censures contained 
in the sacred canons, and in the bull which 
was read on Holy Thursday. He also cited 
the king to appear before him in person, or 
by capable representatives, and render an 
account of the murder of the Cardinal de 
Guise and of the imprisonment of the Car- 
dinal de Bourbon and the Archbishop of 
Lyon. This decree, though it was passed in 
the consistory on the 5th of May, was not 
published at the usual churches in Rome till 
the 24th. The ministers of Franice left that 
city as soon as the decree was determined 
upon ; the Bishop of Mans embarked at Leg- 
horn, and after a fight with some pirates 
arrived safely at Marseille. A little more 
than two months after this excommunication, 
Jacques Cldment, the Dominican, assassinated 
Henry IIL 

In 1593 Henry IV., having at last deter- 
mined to abjure the Protestant faith, and 
" enter the bosom of the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman church,*' summoned several of 
his prelates and theologians to instruct him 
on those points which had kept him sepa- 
rated from the church, and hold conferences 
with him on these matters. The first of 
these conferences took place on the morning 
of the 23d of July ; and one of the prelates 
who attended it was the Bishop of Mans. 
They discussed certain points, the king made 
objections, but at last he expressed himself 
satisfied, and thanked the bishops for having 
taught him what he knew not before, and 
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pi^itested that he reeogniied in hi^eonyersion 
the goodness and power of God. The 25th 
was appointed as the day on which the king 
should make a solemn abjaration of his errors, 
and receive the absolution of his heresy and 
of the censures of the church. On the 24th 
the papal legate published a declaration, in 
which he maintained that ** Henri de Bour- 
bon, self-styled king of France and Navarre, 
but declared by the pope Sixtus V. heretic, 
relapsed, impenitent, chief^ abettor, and public 
defender of heretics, could not be absolved 
by any one but the pope of the penalties in- 
curred by relapsed and impenitent heretics, 
and therefore that the act of the prelates 
whom he had assembled would be null and 
void.'' Notwithstanding this, on the appointed 
day, the Archbishop of Bourges received the 
king's atjnration in the chui^ of the abbey 
of St. Denis, and after confession granted 
him absolution, absolving him from the crime 
of heresy and apostacy, reuniting him to the 
church of Rome, and aidmitting him to the 
sacraments. The Bishop of Mans was one 
of the prelates who were present at this cere- 
mony. But as the archbishop had granted 
him absolution, ** saving the authority of the 
holy apostolic chair," Henry sent a solemn 
embassy to render in his name obedience to 
the pope, Clement VIII., and ask for the con- 
firmation of the absolution which he had re- 
ceived from the bishops. The Bishop of 
Mans was one of the deputies, and at their 
head was Louis Gonza^ due de Nevers. 
Clement refused to receive the duke as an 
ambassador fh>m the King of France, and 
after much difficulty consented to admit him 
into Rome as a private person, as an Italian, 
and Catholic prince. The duke entered the 
city on the 21st of November, and after five 
unsuccessful audiences left it in the January 
of the succeeding year. The pope refused 
absolution to one who he said had formerly 
applied to the holy chair on the same subject, 
and after embracing the Catholic fiuth had 
abandoned it, and returned to his errors. 
He alluded to what had happened in the 
time of Gregory XIII., when Charles IX. 
compelled the King of Navarre to write 
to the pope, and abjure his heresy. Claude 
d'Angennes, before he quitted Italy, pub- 
Uahed a small treatise to justify the conduct 
of the French bishops. He argued fix)m 
the authority of most fiimous canonists, ** that 
the ordinary, who has the power so to do, is 
permitted by the canons to absolve ftom ex- 
eommunication and aU other censures, when 
Ctiere is a legitimate cause which prevents the 
penitent from throwing himself at the feet of 
the sovereign pontiff. He showed that this 
was the case with the king, as his presence 
in France was demanded by the necessity of 
his affiurs and the plots of his enemies ; and 
therefore the prelates of France were justified 
in absolving the king *ad cautelam' by way 
of precaution, provided they acknowledged, 
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as they were wiUiog to do, the supreme an* 
thority of the pontifEl" (Fleury's continuation.) 
Whether this work is extant we cannot tell. 
D'Angennes established a seminary at Mans, 
and died in that city on the 15th May, 1601. 
Le Long gives the following works under 
the name of Claude d'Angennes : — 1. ** Re- 
montrance dn Clerge fiute au Roi par FEveque 
de Noyon, en rAssemblee de 1585,** 8vo. 
Paris, 1585. 2. «* Remontrance du Clerge 
de France, £ute k Folambray, en 1596, par 
TEvdque du Mans," 8vo. Paris, 1596. 3. 
" Avis de Rome, tire des Lettres de TEveque 
du Mans, ecrites le 15 de Mars k Henri de 
Valois, jadis Roi de France," 8va Paris, 
1589. This is an extract frx>m the letters 
which the bishop wrote touching his con- 
ferences with Sixtus V. on the subject of 
the murder of the cardinal. The author 
of the Reflections on these letters infers 
from them that it is allowable for true Catho- 
lics, considering the hypocrisy of Henry 
III., to proceed to any extremities to 
avenge the murder. 4. " Lettre au Roi 
Henri IIL$" dated 15th March, 1589, and 
published in the ** Memoires dn Due d*£^per- 
non," 4to. Paris, 1626. This letter contains 
an account of all that passed in the audiences 
which D'Angennes had with the pope relative 
to the death of the Cardinal de Guise. 5. 
** Lettre de FEvdque du Mans, avec la Rc- 
ponse k elle faite par un Docteur en Thco- 
logie, en laquelle est repondu k ces Deux 
Doutes : Si on pent suivre en Surete de Con- 
science le Parti du Roi de Navarre, et le re- 
connoitre pour Roi, et si I'Aete de Fi^re 
Jacques Clement doit etre appronve en Con- 
science, et s'U est louable ou non," 8vo. 
Paris, 1589. The doctor of theology her« 
mentioned is the notorious Jean £>ucher, 
cure de Benoit, the seditious preacher of the 
League, who in his answer to the letter at- 
tacked Henry III. with his usual virulence. 
6. A manuscript work, which in the time of 
Le Long was in the library of M. Fevret de 
Fontette, conseiller au parlement de Dijon, 
entitled "Traite de la Puissance du Pope 
envers les Rois, par R. P. en Dieu, Messire 
Claude d'Angennes de Rambouillet, Eveque 
du Mans." In this work the author main- 
tains that popes have no right to depose kings 
and release subjects from their oath of fidelity 
to them ; yet the pope, and even bishops, 
may correct and excommunicate kings, when 
they neglect to obey them in things spirituaL 
(Courvaisier, Histoire des Eveques du Mans ; 
Gallia Christiana, tom. ix. p. 1026. ; Thuanns, 
Historia sui Temporis, lib. 94, 95. ; Davila, 
Historia deOe Guerre Civili^ K 10. ; Histoire 
EccUsiasUque pour servir de Continuation a 
ceUe de Fleiary, liv. clxi. ch. 54., where Claude 
d'Angennes is confounded with Charles, liv. 
clxxviii. ch. 89 — 1 10., liv.clxxx. ch. 58 — 103.; 
Le Long, BibUotheque Historique de la France, 
tom. V. p. 881.) C. J. S. 

ANGERIA'NO, GIRO'LAMO, a native 
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of Naples, is known as one of the minor 
Latin poets of modern times. Of his life 
nothing seems to be remembered except from 
the dates of his publications, which show htm 
to have belonged to the early part of the six- 
teenth oentary. In regard to the merit of 
his poems, the oensnre of Scaliger {Poeticef 
lib. vi), who says bitingly that an epigram 
cannot be made by merely turning an apo- 
phthegm into Terse, has been generally 
acquiesced in by more modem critics: and 
in most books of literary history his name is 
passed oyer with the slightest notice or in 
absolute silence. His works are these: — 
1. A Tolume of Latin poems, containing 
•* *EpctTowaiypioy ; Eclog» ; De Obitu Lyds $ 
De Vero Poetl $ De Parthenope ; " N^les, 
1520, 8vo. ; Venice, 1635, Sra The ♦* Ero- 
topaignion,** a series of short amatory poems, 
was printed separately at Paris, 1582, 12mo.; 
and together with the poems of Mamllus 
and Secundus (the latter of whom Angeriano 
excels in one point at least, namely, a com- 
parative freedom from licentionsness of ex- 
pression), Paris, 1542, 12mo. 1582, 12mo.; 
Spire, 1595, 12mo. 2. A Latin poem in 
elegiac verse, ** De MiseriA Principum, " 
printed at Florence by the Giunti, 1522. 
(MazsuchelU, Scritton <f Italia.) W. S, 

ANOERMANN, DAVID, a clever minia- 
ture painter established at Berlin, where he 
was still living in 1810. He was bom at 
Eger in 1763, and was the pupil of A. Gra£ 
(Nagger, NeuesMlgememesKibutler'LexiconJ) 

ANGERMAYR, CHRISTOPH, a Ba- 
varian sculptor, bom at Weilheim at the end 
of the sixteenth century. He was the scholar 
of Johann Degler, and settled in Munich in 
1613, where he was appointed court sculptor, 
with a salary of four hundred florins a year. 
From 1618 to 1624 he made for the elector 
MaTimiiiMi L a vcry beautiful and elaborately 
carved ivory cabine^ and in the year follow- 
ing his pension was increased by fifty florins, 
and settled upon him for life. He died ap- 
parently of the plague in 1633. There is an 
account of this cabinet in the memoirs of 
the Munich Academy of Sciences, 1808, by 
F. J. Streber, in a paper entitled ** Geschichte 
des Koniglichen Miinx-Cabinets su Mtin- 
chen." (Lipowsky, Baieruehes Kunstler^ 
Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ANGERMEYER, ALBERT, or JO- 
HANN ALBERT, a Bohemian insect and 
flower painter, bom at Biling in 1674. He 
was the pupil of R. Byss. His pictures are 
executed with great truth, are generally of 
very small dimensions, and are painted upon 
wood, tin, or copper. He died at Prague in 
1740. (Dhibacz, AUgemeines KtMStier-Lexi- 
con far Bdkmen, frc.) R. N. W. 

ANGERVILLE, RICHARD. [Richard 
DE Bury.] 

ANGHIE RA, PIETRO MARTFRE DE, 
was bom at Arona, on the Lago Biaggiore, 
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in 1455. His fiunily was noble : the cir- 
cumstances of his parents do not appear to 
be aocuratelv known :, he had at least two 
brothers, both younger than himself; of whom 
Giorgio, the elder, entered the Milanese, and 
Giovanni Baptista, the younger, the Venetian 
service. Pietro Martire appears to have en^ 
joyed the advantage of a good education. 

In 1477 or 1478, he went to Rome, where 
he was patronised by the Cardinal Antonio 
Sforsa and the Archbishop of Milan; and 
formed the acquaintance of Pomponio Leti, 
and other eminent literary men. Ten years 
elapsed, however, without bringing him any 
adequate appointment He intimates in his 
letters to Cardinal Ascanio and Giovanni 
Borromeo, that Italy in its anarchical condi- 
tion appeared to him at once too unsettled fix* a 
comfortable residence, and too exhausted to 
afibrd any prospect of an honourable career. 
In this state of mind he listened to the sugges- 
tions of Lopez Mendoxa, Spanish ambassador 
to the court of Innocent VIIL; and followed 
that nobleman, in 1488, to the court of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. He arrived there a 
short time before those princes undertook the 
siege of Granada. 

Anghiera obtained an introduction to the 
queen's confessor, who recommended him to 
his royal mistress. By the advice of Men- 
doza, he undertook to serve in the army, 
in the wars against the Moors. No account 
has been preserved of his success in arms. 
In the autumn of 1488 he visited Salamanca, 
and lectured with great applause to a crowded 
audience on the second satire of Juvenal. In 
1489 he stood in such fitvour at court, that he 
obtamed fh>m the king and queen letters of 
recommendation fbr his brothers to their 
respective ^vemments. In 1490 he wrote 
to one of his fHends from Alcala Real, that 
he had, by following the court, attained to a 
moderate competence, which enabled him to 
devote himself to literary pursuits. lu April, 
1492, he took orders at the hand of the Arch- 
bidiop of Granada, with whom he appears to 
have been domesticated at that time. Soon 
after he was recalled to court, and received 
the appointment of instractor to the royal 
pages. He apjpears to have begun to dis- 
charge its duties about the eid of July in 
that year. From 1492 till 1501 he continued 
at court, with no higher ostensible prefer- 
ment, but in reality acting as agent for more 
than one Italian prince. In a letter which 
Anghiera addressed to the Archbishop of 
Granada, he attributes his prolonged residence 
at court to a desire of increasing his know- 
ledge of men and society. In this he was 
probably, to a certain extent, sincere, for his 
mind was capable of taking delight in ob- 
servation and reflection; anid the court of 
Spain was at that time the focus of European 
politics. But his active disposition was not 
satisfied with being a mere looker on ; he 
was anxiously watching his time to become 
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an actor in the transactions which he con- 
templated. 

In August, 1501, h^ was sent on a con- 
fidential mission to the Venetian government, 
with instructions to proceed from Venice to 
Cairo in order to conciliate the Sultan. The 
embassy to the Sultan of Egypt does not 
appear to have led to any important result. 
He arrived at Alexandria on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1501, and sailed from it on his return 
on the Ist May, 1502. In the account of 
this expedition, dedicated to Leo X., Anghi- 
era has given an ample and apparently 
fiuthful picture of the state of Lower Egypt 
at that time. Some interesting incidents of 
personal adventure are related in his letters 
to his friends. 

On his return to Spain, Ferdinand appointed 
Anghiera a member of the council of the 
Indies, and procured for him the title of 
apostolic protonotary from the Pope. In 
1505 he was elected prior of the cathedral 
church of Granada. He retained these lucra- 
tive posts under Charles V., who added a 
rich .abbey to them. Anghiera died at Gra- 
nada in 1526. 

The principal published works of Anghi- 
era are — A collection of his letters and his 
Decades of the Ocean. The former of these, 
" Opus Epistolarum Petri Martyris An- 
glerii, Mediolanensis," was originally pub- 
lished at Alcala in 1530, in folio; a much 
more correct edition (also folio) was pub- 
lished in Holland by the Elzevirs in 1670. 
The letters extend over the whole of the long 
period from his arrival in Spain in January, 
1488, till May 1525. They contain many 
interesting anecdotes, not to be found else- 
where, of the court of Spain during the siege 
of Granada; the time when Columbus was 
making his discoveries; the melancholy reign 
of Joanna; and the early years of the reign of 
Charles V. The other work alluded to above, 
«* De Rebus oceanicis et Orbe novo Decades," 
is a history in eight books, or Decades, 
each divided into ten chapters, of the pro- 
gress of American discovery, from the first 
voyage of Columbus till 1525, the year pre- 
ceding that of the author*s death. The first 
three decades were published by the author 
in 1516, with a dedication to Charles V., in 
which it is mentioned that a spurious and im- 
perfect edition had appeared previously. The 
remaining five decades were published at 
irregular intervals, in the course of the next 
nine years. The first three are more elabo- 
rately finished ; the others have more the 
appearance of letters addressed to the eminent 
personages to whom they are dedicated, on 
the occasion of any particularly interesting 
discovery. The author of the life of Anghi- 
era in the " Biographic Universelle " says, 
the first complete collection of the Decades 
was published at Paris, in folio, in 1536: this 
is a mistake, a folio edition of them was 
published at Alcala in 1530, and some ex- 
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pressions in the preface of that edition would 
almost lead to the inference that it was 
merely a reprint of one which had appeared 
during the author's life. The work is ex- 
tremely valuable on account of its having 
been composed by a statesman, a contempo- 
rary of the events narrated, whose official 
position gave him access to the archives of 
the council of the Indies. One of the best 
editions of this work is the one published at 
Paris, small 8vo. in 1587 by Hackluyt, and 
dedicated to Raleigh. A French translation 
of the first three books was published at 
Paris in 1532. A German translation of 
them was published at Strassbnrg in 1534, in 
a collection called ** Die Newe Welt," by 
Michael Herr. An English translation of 
them was published by Richard Eden in 
1555 (republished by Richard Willis in 
1577). Ramusio inserted an abridgment of 
the whole of the Decades in his collection of 
voyages and travels. The third work of 
Anghiera, "Legationis Babylonica; Libri 
tres," is generally printed together with the 
Decades. It is dedicated to liCo X., but we 
have not been able to discover the year in 
which it was first given to the public. It 
contains an account of the embassy to the 
Sultan of Egypt, whom Anghiera calls sultan 
of Babylon, the name most commonly given 
in his day to Cairo. The book, ** De Insulia 
nuper inventis," is merely an incorrect copy 
of the fourth Decade. (Opus Epistolarum 
Petri Martyris Anglerii, Amsterdam, 1670 ; 
De Orbe novo Petri Martyri Anglerii, Paris, 
1587 ; Petri Martyris Angleriide Rebus oceanicis 
Decades tres ; ejusdem Legationis Babylonicts, 
Libri tres, Basil, 1533 ; Jocher, AUgemeines 
Gelekrten-Lexicony and Adelung's Supplement; 
Biographie Universelle,) W. W. 

ANGIER, PAUL, an indifferent French 
poet, a native of Carentan, in Normandy. He 
lived about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and is known by a work entitled 
** L'Experience de M. Paul Angier, conte- 
nant une Briefre Defence en la Personne de 
r honneste Amant de Court contre la Contr' 
Amie," Paris, 1545, ]6mo. This poem is a 
defence of the *^ Amie de Cour," by De la 
Borderie against the "Contr* Amie" of 
Charles Fontaine, and is described as cold, 
heavy, and void of grace and delicacy ; it 
gained for the author the appellation of 
" Le dernier des Novices Rimeurs." (La 
Croix du Maine and Du Verdier, Biblioiheque 
Frangoise, edit Rigoley de Juvigny ; Goujet, 
Biblioiheque Frangoise, xi. 153.) J. W.J. 

ANGIERS, PAUL, an engraver who lived 
in London in the early half of the eighteenth 
century. Heineken terms him an English- 
man, and says he died aged about thirty. 
He was taught engraving by John Tinney, 
but never arrived at any great excellence. 
He was chiefly employed in engraving land- 
scapes and small plates for booksellers. His 
best print, says Heineken, is a View of 
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Tiyoli, after Moncheron ; he engraved also 
a view of ancient rains with figures after 
Paul Pannini, dated NoTemher 4. 1749: it is 
neatly engraved, bat the figures are indif- 
ferent. Strutt says that the landscapes of 
this engraver are etched in a slight style, 
sufficiently neat, but with no great taste. 
(Heineken, Dictumnaire dea Artistes^ ^. ; 
Stratt, Dictionary of Engravers.) R. N. W. 

ANGILBERT (Latinised ANGIL- 
B £ R T U S), abbot of the Benedictine mo- 
nastery of Corbie in the ninth century. He is 
said by the authors of the **Histoire Litteraire 
de la France " to have entered on the monastic 
life in that monastery, but we know not that 
this statement rests on any ancient authority. 
He was made abbot on the promotion of Odo 
his predecessor to the see of Beauvais, in the 
latter part of a. d. 860, or the beginning of 
A.D.861 (Mabillon inaccurately states, in 
▲. D. 859) ; but from some cause not known, 
held the office only a short time. In the 
year a. d. 862, the abbacy was in possession 
of Trasulf, who was succeeded by Hilde- 
bert and Gunthaire or Guntharius, and upon 
the death or removal of the last, Angilbert 
recovered the abbacy which he held, as his 
own writings show, during part, at least, 
of the joint reign of Louis and Carloman 
(a. D. 879— 882). He died on the 5th of 
February, but in what year is not ascer- 
tained. In the ^ Histoire Litteraire de la 
France " a. d. 890 is given, but we believe 
without any sufficient warrant, though that 
year is as Ukely to be correct as any other. 
The only remains of Angilbert are some 
Latin elegiac verses prefixed to a copy of 
St. Augustme*s treatise, " De DoctrintL Chris- 
tiana," which he caused to be made for Louis, 
the brother and colleague of Carloman ; and 
some Latin hexameters subjoined to the same 
treatise in the MS. These verses are given 
by MabiUon in his " Vetera Analecta." (Ma- 
billon, AnnaUs Ordinis Sancti Benedictiy torn, 
iii. lib. xxxvii. 75.; xxxviiL 31. ; xxxix. 53.; 
Gallia Christiana; Histoire Littiraire de la 
France, tom. v. ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacris, 
tom. xix.) J. C. M. 

ANGILBERT or ENGILBERT, ST., 
one of the confidential friends of Charle- 
magne, and abbot of the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Centule or St Riquier, near Abbeville, 
in Ponthieu. In one of his poems he writes 
his name Angilibertus ; in a letter of Char- 
lemagne be is called Angilberctus ; and in a 
grant by the same prince to the abbey of 
Centule, Anghilbertus. Eginhard calls him 
Engelbertus; and Alcuin, Angilbertns and 
Angelbertos. Modem writera generally 
adopt the form Angilbert, or the correspond- 
ing Latin form Angilbertus. 

It is not known of what family he came, 
nor have even the names of his parents been 
recorded. Nithard, his son, mentions that 
he was ** of a fimiily not unknown;" but this 
statement does not bear out what Anscherus. 
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the biographer of Angilbert, nearly three 
centuries later, has said* " that all the men 
of his family had been most illustrious, and 
had been very intimate with, and dear to the 
kings of the Franks ; and that his grand- 
fathen and great-grandfathere had either 
held the highest dignities, or had been coii- 
nected by blood or marriage with those who 
held them." He was, however, brought up 
almost from infancy in the royal palace, as 
we learn fh)m a letter of Pope Adrian I. to 
Charlemagne ; and as there is reason to be- 
lieve that he was advanced in yean at the 
time of his death, he was probably in the 
palace before the accession of Charlemagne. 
He had two brothers, Madhelgaudus and 
Richardus, or Madhelgaud and Richard, who 
also were in great favour with that prince. 

Angilbert was one of the pupils <^ Alcuin, 
who entertained a great regard for him. 
He is supposed to have married Bertha, the 
daughter of Charlemagne; but the subject is 
involved in many difficulties. That he had 
two sons by her, Haraidus, and Nithardus or 
Nithard, is att^ted by the indisputable au- 
thority of Nithard himself (Nithard, His- 
toria, lib. iv.); but no contemporary author 
has alluded to the marriage; and Eginhard, 
in his life of Charlemagne (c. xix.) has this 
remarkable passage : ^ But although they 
(his daughtere) were very beautiful, and 
much beloved by him, it is remarkable that he 
would not give any of them in marriage, 
either to one of his own subjects or to a fo- 
reigner, but kept them all with him in his 
own house till his decease, saying that he 
could not be without their society. And on 
this account, though prosperous in other 
things, he experienced the malice of adverse 
fortune, of which, however, he concealed his 
knowledge, just as if no suspicion of disgrace 
had arisen respecting them, nor any report 
been spread abroad." From this passage it 
is inferred by Le Cotnte (^Annales Ecclesiastici 
Francorum, ann. 794. c. 109.) and Sismondi 
(Histoire des Frangais, voL iv, p. 406.), that 
the connection of Angilbert with Bertha was 
illicit ; Pertz, {Monumenta Germaniee His* 
toricoy vol. ii. p. 391) supposes that they were 
privately married, the emperor either not 
knowing, or not appearing to know, any thing 
of the matter. BioUand in the Acta Sanc- 
torum declines inquiring closely into the 
matter, lest any suspicion should arise dis- 
graceful to a virgin of a royal house, and an 
illustrious noble and priest : and even Ma- 
billon, who thinks there was a marriage, 
rests chiefly on the arg^ument that Charle- 
magne woiUd never have shown to Angil- 
bert the favour which he undoubtedly did 
show him, had he been guilty of delHiuch- 
ing his daughter ; but this argument is 
weakeued by Eginhard*s statement, that 
Charles concealed his knowledge of the 
family disgraces which he experienced. The 
ancient lives of St Angilbert affirm the mar- 
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riage ; but they were written Arom two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred years 
after his death ; and the more detailed ac- 
count, that ascribed to Anscherua, contains 
some particulars calculated to strengthen 
rather than allay the suspicion of something 
wrong. 

The date of Angilbert*s connection with 
Bertha is not known. Charlemagne was 
married to Hildegarde A. d. 772, and Bertha 
was the third child of this marriage. Neither 
is it known at what period Angilbert became 
a monk, or obtained his yarious ^pointments 
at the court of Charlemagne. The life of 
him by Hariulfiis (in a passage, however, of 
doubtftil genuineness), the *' Chronicon Cen- 
tulense" of the same author, and the li& of 
Angilbert ascribed to Anscherns, state that 
Charlemagne committed to his charge a 
duchy, comprehending the greater part of 
Maritime France, before he embraced the 
monastic life; and that while in this com- 
mand he obtained, by the aid of an opportune 
(or, as the writer intimates, miraculous) tem- 
pest, a victory over a formidable buid of 
Danish pirates. Bouquet assigns to this vic- 
tory the date a.d. 787 ; but this is incon- 
sistent with the &ct related by Anscherus, 
that it was subsequent to his marriage 
with Bertha, who in 787 could have been 
little more than twelve years old. We«think 
the whole account of his having charge of 
the duchy, and of his victory, rests on very 
doubtful authority. He is said by Anscherus 
to have assumed the monastic habit almost 
immediately aft^r this victory, and Bertha is 
also said to have taken the veil, a fact so in- 
consistent with the statement of Eginhard, 
and with the age and circumstances of Ber- 
tha, as to cast great doubt on the credit of 
the writer. Having become a monk in the 
abbey of Centule or St Riquier, he was, after 
an interval, elected to the abbacy, which he 
appears to have held in the year 794, if not 
before. Perhaps the years 790, or 791, and 
793, which are respectively given by Ma- 
billon as the years of his entering the mo- 
nastery and becoming abbot, may be taken 
as nearly correct 

Among the offices which he held either 
before or after his becoming a monk, was 
that of ** primicerius palatii, Pippini regis,*' 
" master of the palace to King Pippin or 
Pepin." He is thus addressed by Alcuin in 
one of his letters, without date. Some have 
supposed that the Pepin here mentioned was 
Pepin le Bref, father of Charlemagne; but 
there is no reason to believe that Ajigilbert 
either held, or was old enough to hold, so high 
an office under that prince; or that he was, 
at so early a period, acquainted with Alcuin. 
It is more likely that Angilbert held this 
office in the household of Pepin, son of Char- 
lemagne, and king of Italy, under the su- 
premacy of his father, from a. d. 781 to 810. 
In A. D. 792 he was sent to Rome, having in 
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charge Felix, bishop of Urgel, in ^lain, who 
had been condemned for heresy in a oooncil 
held that year at Ratisbon, and whom An- 
gilbert conducted to the presence of the pope 
(Adrian LX that he might renoonce his 
heresy before him. The nature of the com- 
mission indicates, that Angilbert had now 
embraced the monastic life, and ^e Annales 
Fuldenses call him on this occasion ** Abbot 
Angilbert ; " but it is generally agreed that he 
had not yet attained the abbacy. In a. n. 
794 he was again sent to the pope with the 
decrees of a council held that year at Frank- 
fbrt on the Mayn; and P<^ Hadrian, in a 
letter to Charlemagne, the genuineness of 
which Jje Cointe (^Ann, EccUg, Frameor, 
ann. 794, c 27.) disputes, speaks of the cor- 
dial reception he had given him. In this 
letter the pope calls him abbot and " minis- 
trum capeUse," which may be understood to 
mean either chaplain or chancellor. In 796 
he was again sent to Rome on the accession 
d Pope Leo IIL, to receive firom the Roman 
people a firesh oath of allegiance ; to convey 
the presents which Charlemagne had set 
apart for the holy see, fnmi the plunder ob- 
tained in an expedition against the Huns or 
Avars of Pannonia, now Hungary; and to 
admonish the pope as to his duues in the 
government of the church. After this we 
hear little of Angilbert for some years ; and 
it is probable that in this interval he devoted 
himself to the rebuilding his abbey of St 
Riquier, which he completely restor^ erects 
ing three churches; rebuilding the walls of 
the monastery from their foundation; col- 
lecting fh>m all parts relics of Jesus Christ 
and of the Virgin, and of different saints ; 
beside various ornaments, and above two 
hundred volumes of books. He had three 
hundred monks in the abbey, and a hundred 
boys in the monastic school. At Easter in 
the year 800 he entertained Charlemagne at 
his abbey; and accompanied the emperor to 
Rome the latter part of the same year, and 
obtained for his abbey exemption mm epis- 
copal jurisdiction. He was present (although, 
according to Hariulfiis, enfeebled by old age» 
and by the austerity of his fastings and 
vigils), when Charlemagne distributed by deed 
(a. D. 611) his personal effects. He died a 
few days after Charlemagne, 18th Feb. 814, 
and was buried before the door of the church 
of St Riquier, one of the three which he had 
built His body was afterwards removed 
within the walls of the church. The place 
of his interment having been forgotten, his 
remains were discovered many years after- 
wards, by what was supposed to be a divine 
interposition. Many miracles were supposed 
to have been wrought at his tomb. 

Besides the offices already mentioned as 
held by Angilbert, he is called by Charle- 
magne in an extant letter addressed to him, 
auricolarius ; and in a letter to Pope I^eo, 
manua l is. Alcuin also calls him regis vo- 
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luntatis secTetarius ; all which titles we un- 
derstand to describe one office, that of confi- 
dential or private secretary or minister. We 
give the same meaning to the title silentiarius 
given him by his biographer Anscherus. In 
the letter of Charlemagne, and in the poems 
ofTheodulfof Orleans, as in the letters of 
Alcuin, Angilbert is called ** Homems," and 
^ Homerianus paer," names playfully given 
to him, as it seems, on account of his poetical 
works. 

The works of Angilbert are as follows : — 
1. Some elegiac verses addressed to Pepin 
King of Italy and son of Charlemagne, given 
by Bouquet (Recueil des Historiens^ jpc. 
torn. V. p. 408, seq.)» '^^ supposed to relate to 
Pepin's visit to his fiither at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
▲. D. 796. 2. Some verses to Saints Ki- 
charius (Riquier) and Elig^us (Eloi), printed 
among the poems of Alcuin in the works of 
that fiither. 3. Some elegiac verses pre- 
served by Hariulfus. 4. An account by 
Angilbert of what he did in the restoration 
and improvement of his abbey. An extract 
of this account is preserved by the same 
author, as given by Mabillon {Acta Sane- 
torum Ordima St BenedicH, siec iv. 
pars L). An extract is also given by Hol- 
land (Acia Sanctontm, Feb. xviii.), and 
each contains somethinff that is omitted by 
the other. 5. A poem m hexameter verse, 
descriptive of the exploits of Charlemagne. 
The only extant fragment of this poem was 
printed by Canisius in his ** Thesaurus Mo- 
numentorum," or ** Lectiones antiqusB," and 
ascribed by him to Alcuin. [Alcuin.] Peru 
in his **AIonumenta GermanisB hirtorica," 
tom. iL, assigns it to Angilbert, and with 
some appearance of reason, though his argu- 
ments are not decisive. 6. Three letters to 
a certain bishop, given by Frobenius in his 
edition of Alcuin*s works, tom« iL p. 562, 563., 
and by him ascribed, probably correctly, to 
Angilbert 

* (The ancient authorities for the above 
notices ma^ be found in Bouquet's Recueil 
des Hietoriena dee Gavlea^ et de la France, 
tom. V. and viL The lives of Angilbert by 
HariulAis, a monk of St Riquier, who lived 
near the close of the eleventh century, and 
by Anscherus, abbot of St Biquier, early 
in the twelfUi century, are given in Ma- 
billon's Acia Sanctorum Ordima St Benedicti^ 
ssec. iv. pars L ; but they are of little value. 
Notices of Angilbert have been drawn up 
by Mabiikm (as above) ; by BoUand, in the 
Acta Sanctorum, Feb. xviiL ; by Pert*, in 
his Manumenia Germania hUtorica, torn. ii. 
pp. 391, seq. ; bv Ceillier, in his Auteurs 
Sacris, tom. xviii 5 and in the HUtoire LitU- 
raire de la France, tom. iv.) J. C. M. 

ANGIOLELLO, or ANZOLELLO, 
GIOVANNI-MARIA, a native of Vioenaa, 
waft captured in the Negropont, in 1469, by 
the Turks, and made a slave to the Sultan 
Mohammed the Second. In 1473 he accom- 
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panied the army of Mohammed in its invasion 
of the dominions of Uzun^Casaim, or Assam- 
Bey, king of Persia. An account of this 
expedition is given in the only work of An- 
giolello*s now known, which is printed in th6 
second volume of Runusio*s Voyages, under 
the title *< Breve Relatione della Vita et Fatti 
del Signor Vssvncassano." From the notice 
prefixed we learn that Angiolello was on that 
occasion in the service of Mnstapha, the 
second son of the sultan ; and he speaks 
throughout of the events of the campaign in 
the style of an eye-witness, but without throw- 
ing any light on his personal history. The 
work was apparently composed in 1517, in 
which year Angiolello, who had then long re- 
turned to his native country, filled the office 
of president of the notaries at Vicenaa. The 
time of his death is uncertain ; but as a sup- 
plementary paragraph at the end of his mu> 
rative hem the divte of 1524, he must have 
been then living, and doubtless at an advanced 
age, as that was fifty-five years after his cap- 
ture by the Turks. 

Angiolello is said to have written, besides 
the work referred to, another, **in Italian 
and Turkish," on ** the life and actions of Mo- 
hammed the Second," and to have presented it 
to the sultan in person, who not only received 
it graciously, but bestowed on the author 
substahtial marks of fiivour. Some biogra- 
phers even state that it was on this occasion 
Angiolello obtained his liberty. If that were 
the case he must have written his work before 
the Persian expedition, which was one of the 
principal events in the life of the sultan, and 
have served Mustapha in that expedition vo- 
luntarily. He himself informs us that all the 
slaves in the Turkish army were set free after 
the defeat of Mohammed on the Euphrates, in 
the course of the expedition, and consequently, 
if he had been a slave till then, he would 
have ei^oyed this remission with the rest, and 
not have afterwards needed the aid of his pen 
to gain his liberty. It is indeed doubtful 
whether he ever wrote this supposed separate 
work. Guillet, and after him Bayle, speak 
of the " Life of Mahomet " as though they 
had seen it, and remark on the liberality of 
the sultan in allowing Angiolello to give at 
length the injurious expressions of Uxun- 
Cassim towards his rival ; but it is abundantly 
evident, on turning to the work in Ramusio^ 
that the passages tihey criticise are contained, 
not in a life of Mohammed, but in the ** Vita 
del Signor Vssvncassano," which was not 
written till long after the death of the sultan. 
Guillet often adduces "Angiolello" as his 
authority, and in such a manner as to give 
rise to the belief that he is quoting fh>m the 
" Life of Mahomet ;*' but in all cases a re- 
ference to the '*Life of Uzun-Cassim" is suf- 
ficient to show what was the source of his 
information. 

By some writers a work **De Ccelo et 
Mundo*' ia ascribed to Angiolello, though 
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none pretend to have ever seen it It is 
not improbable that this originated merely 
in the circumstance of the dedication to 
him of Fracanzano's 'irork, the "Mundo 
Novo." From that dedication, which bears 
the date of 1507, it would seem that Angio- 
lello had been a great traveller at other times 
than his days of slavery, as Fracanzano speaks 
of him as " well acquainted with nearly the 
whole of Europe, and a great part of Asia." 
( Angiolgabriello di Santa-Maria, Scrittori di 
Vicenza, iii. part 2. p. I. ; Paulus Jovius, Elogia 
Virontm Ilbutnum^ edit 1551, p. 149. ; Ramu- 
sio, NamgatUmi et Viaagi, ii. 66. ; Guillet, HiS' 
toire de Mahomet II., li. 210. 218. 234. ; Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori cTItalia, i. part 2. p. 778.) 

T W 

ANGIOLI'NI, FRANCESCO, was born 
of a noble funily at Piacenza in 1738, en- 
tered the society of the Jesuits, studied at 
Bologna, became a proficient in philological 
studies, and was afterwards appointed pro- 
fessor of literature in the Jesuits* college at 
Modena. When that order was suppressed 
in Italy, he retired to Verona, where he 
translated the history of the Jews by Jose- 
phus from the Greek into Italian. " Gioseffo 
Flavio delle Antichita de* Giudei,** 4 vols. 
4to. Verona, 1779-80, which was reprinted 
at Rome in 1792, and again at Mdan in 
1821. This translation of Josephus is the 
best in the Italian language, and is enriched 
with notes. He also translated into Italian 
several tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides. 
" Elettra, Edipo, Antigone, Tragedie di So- 
focle, e il Ciclope di Euripide, Traduzione ii- 
lustrata cod Note,*' Rome, 1782 ; to which are 
added metrical essays by Angiolini in Italian, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew (** Saggio di Poe- 
sie Italiane, Latine, Greche, ed Ebraiche"). 
When the Empress Catherine of Russia gave 
an asylum in her states to the scattered 
members of the Jesuits' society, with leave to 
assemble according to the rules of their in- 
stitution and establish colleges, Angiolini 
proceeded to Russia in 1783 with two of his 
brothers, likewise Jesuits, and placed himself 
under the orders of the general of the society. 
Angiolini and his brothers were employed to 
teach in the newly founded colleges of Polotsk, 
Witepsk, Mohilow, and Moscow. Francesco 
Angiolini published a grammar in three lan- 
guages, Russian, Polish, and Italian, and also 
wrote a comedy in the Polish language. 
Catherine and her minister Potemkin noticed 
him particularly, and employed him on se- 
veral missions to inspect the schools and 
colleges of the empire. Angiolini died at 
Polotsk in February, 1788. He left in MS. a 
history of his order from the time of its es- 
tablishment in Russia ("Storia della Com- 
pagnia di Gesii nella Russia **), which was 
continued and prepared for the press by Ig- 
nazio Pietro Buoni in 1830, by direction of the 
general of the order at Rome, but we are not 
iaformed whether it has been Vet printed. 
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Stdano RoUi published lately at Rome a 
" Breve Memoria della Vita di Francesco 
Angiolini*' Gaetano Angiojlini, brother of 
Francesco, was an architect, and he built a 
Roman Catholic church at Witepsk. He 
returned to Italy, when King Ferdinand of 
Naples expressed a wish to recall the Jesuits 
to his dominions, and he obtained a brief of 
Pius VII. dated July, 1804, giving leave to 
the Jesuits to establish colleges and schools in 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, to be de- 
pendent on the congregation of the societv 
residing in Russia. (Tipaldo, Biogrqfia de^i 
Italiani lUustri del Secolo XVIII. j Colletta, 
Storia del Beame di Napcii.') A. V. 

ANGIVILLER, CHARLES CLAUDE 
LABILLARDERIE, COMTE D*, was a 
great favourite of Louis XVI., under whom 
he obtained a number of valuable offices, the 
highest being those of superintendent of the 
royal buildinp, and director of the Jardin du 
Roi. He originated the idea of forming a 
museum of the fine arts at the Louvre. 
He is said also to have been consulted by the 
king in his choice of ministers, and to have 
had a great share in the elevation of Turgot 
The revolution proved his ruin ; he was ac- 
cused of malversation in his offices, and a 
decree of the fifteenth of June, 1791, ordered 
the seizure of his estate. Compelled to leave 
France, he wandered to Germany and Rus- 
sia, where he was supported by a pension 
from Catherine IL He died in 1810, at a 
monastery in Germany. 

The Countess D* Anotvuxer, his wife, the 
subject of a glowing panegyric in the me* 
moirs of Marmontel, remained in France 
through all the storms of the revolution, and 
died in 1808, at the age of eighty-three. 
Both the count and countess were liberal 
patrons of the arts, and the latter continued 
to entertain the literary men of Paris at her 
house until very nearly the end of bet long 
career. (Arnault, &c. Biographie deg Con- 
temporains, i. 182. ; Marmontel, M^nunres^ 
ii. 34 — 39. ; Biographie UniverseUe,) J. W. 

ANGLA'DA, J., was born in the year 
1775. He was early in life elected professor 
of chemistry, and also of medical jurispru- 
dence in the university of Montpellier. As 
a chemist he was known for the successful 
manner in whidh<he prosecuted the analysis of 
mineral waters, especially those of the Pyre- 
nees. Before publishing any large work on 
this subject, he contributed several papers on 
various departments of analytical chemistry 
to journals, &c. In 1 827 he published a history 
of sulphureous and thermal waters, with the 
title, " Memoires pour servir it THistoire des 
Eaux mtnerales sulfureuses et des Eaux 
thermales,** 2 vols. 8vo. In this work he 
enters into the discussion of the supposed 
causes of an increased degree of heat in 
various springs, more especially those of the 
Pyrenees ; and he proposes to attribute the 
cause to galvanic action produced by the 
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superpoeition of the different strata of the 
earth one upon another. He also devotes a 
considerable portion of this Tfork to the 
analysis and a theory of the formation of a 
substance ^hich he calls " glairine." This 
substance occurs abundantly in the thermal 
and cold sulphureous springs of the Pyrenees, 
and Anglada supposes it to be of a pseudo- 
organic nature, that is, a quaternary com- 
pound, formed under the influence of high 
pressure among the elements of these mineral 
springs, at agreat depth under the surface of 
the earth. He describes several varieties of 
this glairine, and attributes to it active medi- 
cal properties. The announcement of the 
discovery of this substance at the academy 
of sciences in Paris produced a discussion at 
which there was great difference of opinion. 
This glairine of Anglada had been described 
by previous writers under the names zoo- 
gene, baregine, resin of sulphur, &c., and 
many chemists are still disposed to attribute 
the formation of this substance to the presence 
of organic matters in the mineral waters. 
Professor Daubeny of Oxford, after visiting 
the springs of the Pyrenees, came to this con- 
clusion, and the writer of this notice has 
examined most of the sulphureous springs of 
Great Britain with the same result. 

At the request of the council-general of 
the department of the Pyrenees-Orientales, 
he undertook a complete examination of each 
spring in the district of Roussillon. The re- 
sults of this examination were given in a 
work which was published a few months 
before his death, entitled, '* Traite des Eaux 
minerales et des E'tablissemens thermaux du 
Departement des Pyr^n^es-Orientales," 2 vols. 
8vo. 1833. The mineral waters examined 
are divided into — I. sulphureous thermal 
waters ; 2. simple thermal waters ; 3. chaly- 
beate waters ; 4. saline waters. The analy- 
ses of the waters are very minute, and all 
the circumstances connected with the cha- 
racter of each spring are detailed. He enters 
into a consideration of the medicinal power 
of these springs, which he believes to consist 
in the power the water possesses of producing 
in the system a slight febrile attack, called 
the crisis, by which the patient's symptoms 
are relieved. This view of the action of 
mineral waters is very common amongst 
continental writers, but even the hydropathist 
who administers pure water, insists on a cri- 
sis as a necessary antecedent to the cure of 
disease by his remedy. 

In the department of medical jurisprudence, 
Anglada appears to have published nothing 
whilst living, but after his death, which oc- 
curred on the 30th of December, 1833, his 
son, Charles Anglada, published a posthum- 
ous work of his father's on toxicology, under 
the title, " Traite de Toxicologic gcnerale en- 
visag^e dans ses Rapports avec la Physiologic, 
la Pathologie, la Therapeutique, et la Mede- 
cine legale. Paris et Montpeliier, 1835,*' 8vo. 
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This work is divided into five parts. The 
first is devoted to physiological toxicology, in 
which the absorption and the mode of action 
of poisons are considered. The second is 
pathological, and treats of the local and spe- 
cific symptoms of particular poisons. The 
third treats of the therapeutics of toxicology, 
in which the treatment is given. The fourth 
is devoted to a classification of poisons, in 
which the author adopts a chemical basis. 
The fifth gives the diagnosis of poisoning as 
derived from a pathological examination of 
the poisoned body and a chemical analysis 
of its contents. In teaching the principles of 
toxicology, Anglada adopted the method of 
placing in the hands of his pupils various 
poisons whose properties were unknown to 
them. They administered these poisons to 
dogs and other animals, and by the symptoms 
and chemical analysis were led to a know- 
ledge of the poison they had administered. 

As a teacher, Anglada was very success- 
fiil : he had an easy, brilliant, and energetic 
mode of lecturing, and his kind manners 
won for him the esteem of his pupils. His 
instruction in chemistry was remarkable for 
the application of the prmciples of this science 
to the various arts, whilst in the department 
of medical jurisprudence he carefully avoided 
the hasty application of the principles of the 
science of matter to the investigations of the 
laws of mind and organisation. He opposed 
the school of materialistic physiology, and 
may be said to have been a conservative in 
medical science, but his was rather the con- 
servatism of enlightened conviction, than of 
the prejudices of an erroneous education. 
{Revue Midicalej 1834 ; Archives ginircdes de 
Midicine, vol. xv.) E. L. 

ANGLEBERME or ENGLEBERME, 
JEAN PYRRHUS D\ professor of law in 
the university of Orleans, and afterwards a 
senator of Milan, was bom at Orleans in 
1470. His father was a physician, by birth a 
Bohemian, but naturalised m France. Young 
Angleberme received instruction in Latin 
and Greek from Erasmus. He is one of the 
founders of that school of jurispnidence in 
France, which about the conmiencement of 
the eighteenth century introduced the practice 
of seeking to illustrate the difficult passages 
of the Roman jurists by the aid of Roman 
literature and antiquities, and of occasionally 
composing their legal disquisitions in French. 
He was appointed a professor in the uni- 
versity of Orleans in 1504. In 1514 he still 
filled that office. Not long before his death 
he was appointed a meml^r of the supreme 
council of Milan by Francis I. Angleberme 
died in 1521. He had picked up some slight 
knowledge of medicine, and having been ac- 
cidentally injured by the explosion of a pow- 
der magazine, undertook to cure himself. 
He poisoned himself with some drug which 
he took with this view. The fiunily of An- 
gleberme is still numerous at Paris and 
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Orleans. M. Patand, vho wrote his life in 
the supplement to the " Biographie Univcr- 
selle," mentions that he had access to the 
fiimily papers, and was thus enabled to cor- 
rect the errors of earlier biographers. That 
maj be ; bnt M. Pataad*s account of Angle- 
berme adds little to onr knowledge of his 
history. The following works are attributed 
to Angleberme by Le Long and M. Pataud : 
— 1. " Listitntio boni Magistratus," Orleans, 
1500. 2. "De Lege Salica et Regni Suc- 
cessione/' 1613. 8. ** Panegyricns Aurelise, 
Gallise Urbis clarissuns Aurelise," 1510 ; 
Paris, 1549. 4. " Militia Regum Franco- 
rum pro Re Christian^, sive Opusculum de 
Rebus fortiter a Francis gestis pro Fide 
Christiana," Paris, 1518. 5. "Apuleii Flo- 
ridorum Libri quatuor," Paris, 1518, 4to. 
6. " Tres posteriores Libri Codicis Justiniani, 
et de Romanis Magistratibus Libri tres," 
1518, 4to. 7. **Commentarius in Aurelianas 
Consuetudlnes." Dumoulin mentions this 
work in his commentary on the " Coutumes 
de France," and gives it as his opinion that 
it eyinces more acquaintance with Roman 
law than with the " droit coutumaire." Du- 
moulin's opinion is of the more weight, that 
he was a pupil of Angleberme, and always 
speaks of him with respect. Ziletti's " Trac- 
tatus Tractatuum " contains three of Angle- 
berme's law tracts : — 1. " De Magistratibus 
Romanis." This is apparently the treatise 
mentioned above (No. 6.) as published in 
1518 along with a commentary on the last 
three books of Justinian's Codex. It treats, 
in three books, of imperial magistrates (de 
togatis seu palatinis) ; of civic magistrates 
(de qnsstoriis magistratibus) ; and of mili- 
tary rank (de militaribus officiis). 2. ** De 
Donatione mutua inter Virum et Uxorem." 3. 
" De Suitate et Hereditate per Fictionem 
transmittenda." All three are characterised 
by elegance of style and by extensive eru- 
dition. (Pasqnier, Les Recherches sur la 
France; Le Long, Biblioth^e de la France; 
Dumoulin, Armotationes ad Jus Canonicum; 
Zilettus, Tractatus Tractatuum; Supplement 
to the Biographie UniveraeUe^ voc. ** Angle- 
berme.") W. W. 
ANGLERS, CHARLES GREGOIRE, was 
bom on the 4th of September, 1736, at 
Veynes in Dauphiny ; studied in the Jesuit's 
college at Grenoble ; and obtained the ap- 
pointment of councillor in the parliament of 
that city. He was a vehement opponent of 
the revolution, and is said to have emigrated 
to Savoy. In 1792 he was arrested at Aix, on 
a charge of counter-revolutionary intrigues. 
A memoir defending his conduct, which he 
caused to be printed at Paris, throws a curious 
light on the political condition of the pro- 
vincial towns of France at that time, and is 
characterised by an eloquent and fearless tone. 
Anglds escaped in consequence of the over- 
throw of Robespierre. He lived in obscurity 
under the Directory, and till towards the 
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close of the empire occupied no higher post 
than that of mayor of his native village. In 
1813 he was presented by the department of 
the Hautes-Alpes to the senate as candidate 
for admission into the corps legislatif, and 
was elected on the 6th of January. On the 
restoration of the Bourbons he was nominated 
first president of the Gour Royale of Gre- 
noble. He was elected a member for the 
first chamber of deputies by the depart- 
ment of the Is^re, and presided as oldest 
member (doyen d* &ge) at the opening of the 
session of 1814, and of the five succeeding 
sessions. In 1816 he spoke in fiivonr of re- 
storing all the confiscated estates of emigrants 
which remained unsold, and of making com- 
pensation for those which had been sold. On 
the 5th of December, 1819, he proposed that 
the election of M. Gregoire, ex-member of 
convention and ci-devant bishop of Blois, 
should be declared null, on the grounds that 
it was illegal and that it was insulting ; and 
excited a great commotion in the assembly 
by taking, as doyen d'age, the vote on the 
second ground of nullity before the other. 
He was a zealous supporter of the laws for 
restraining the liberty of the press. Charles 
Gregoire Anglds ^eA. on the 5th of June, 
1823. His son, Jules Anglks, bom in 1778, 
filled high offices in the police both under 
the empire and the restoration. He was 
created a count of the empire by Napoleon, 
and the title was confirmed by the Bourbons. 
He resigned his appointments on the over- 
throw of the ministry of M. Decazes, and 
retired to an estate he possessed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Roanne, where he died on the 
16th of January, 1828, leaving two sons by 
his wife, a daughter of the Admiral Morard 
de Galles. {M6nunre pour le Sieur Anglis, 
printed at Paris, but without date. There 
are two copies of it in the British Museum, 
F. 1027. and F. 1087.; Bioaraphie des Con- 
temporains; Biographie des Hommes Vivants ; 
Supplement to the Biographie Universelle.) 

W.W. 
ANGLESEY, EARL OF. [Annesley.] 
ANGLICUS,GILBERTUS. [Gilbertds 
Anglicus.] 
ANGLIVIEL. [Beaumelle.] 
ANGLOIS, DON GUILLERMO, a Spa- 
nish painter, selected by Mengs to paint, 
together with Don Alexandro Velazquez, 
some medallions in chiaro-scuro, and other 
ornaments in the hall in the new palace at 
Madrid, where Mengs painted Uie birth of 
Aurora. (Bermudez, Dictionttrio Historico., 
^c.) R. N. W. 

ANGLUS, THOMAa [White.] 
ANGO, PIERRE, a French Jesuit of the 
college at La Fl^che. The only account we 
have respecting hhn is, that he was professor, 
probably of mathematics, at Caen, in the last 
half of the seventeenth centurv, and that he 
was the author of the foUowmg works on 
physics:—]. "L*Optique divisee en trois 
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Liyres; oii Ton demontre, 1^ la Propagation 
et les Ptx>prietez de la Lami^re ; 2°. La Vision ; 
3^. La Figure et la Disposition des Yerres 
qui servent a la perfectionner," Paris, 1682, 
ISmo. 2. Pratique gen^nde des Fortifi- 
cations poor les tracer sor le Papier et sur le 
Terrein sans ayoir egard & ancnne M^thode 
particnlidre/* Moulins, 1679, Svo. In the 
privilege to this work, two others are men- 
tioned as written by Ango, viz. — 3. "Du 
Mouvement d'Ondulation," and 4. '^ De la 
Dioptrique." Adelung attributes to him — 5. 
** An Homo a Vermibus," Caen, 4to. This, 
however, is a medical thesis printed in 1711: 
the author was regius professor of the faculty 
of medicine at Caen, and therefore most pro- 
bably a different person from the writer of 
the first four works. (Adelung, Supplement 
to Jocher, AUgemeines Gdekrten-Lexican.') 

T IV T 
ANGO'SCIOLA. [Anqui'sciola.] 
ANGOT, ROBERT, Sieur de I'Esperon- 
niere, a poet of moderate reputation, was bom 
at Caen in 158 1. His verses have been praised 
by competent judges of his own coontry, and 
also of England. His principal work is en- 
titled " Le Prelude Poetique,'' dedicated to 
the prince of Cond^, and published at Paris 
in 1603 in 12mo. It consists of a collection 
of poetical pieces, sonnets, epigrams, elegies, 
&c., the burthen of the greater number of 
which are the amours of the author. The 
original of La Fontaine's fable of " The Town 
and Country Rats*' is found here. Angot 
was living in 1623; but the exact time of his 
death is unknown, as are also the events of 
his life. (Huet, Lea Origines de Caen, 2d 
edit. 357.; Goi^et, Bibliotheqve Fran^Ue, 
xiv. 313— n318.) J.W.J. 

ANGOT DES ROTOURS. [Rotours.] 
ANGOULEME, Counts, afterwards 
DiTKES OF. The following Counts are given 
in " L' Art de Verifier les Dates." Turpion, 
A.D. 839 — 863 ; Emmenon, Iminon, or Imon, 
brother of Turpion, 863 — 866 ; Wulgrin I., 
count also of Perigord, 866 — 886 ; Alduin 
I., son of Wulgrin L, 886 — 916 ; Guillaume 
or William L Taillefer, son of Alduin L 916 
— 962 ; Amaud Bouration, count also of 
Perigord, 962 — 975 ; Amaud Manzer, illegi- 
timate son of Guillaume I., 975 — 1001 ; Guil- 
laume II. Taillefer, son of Amaud Manzer, 
1001^1028 ; Alduin IL, son of Guillaume II., 
1028 — 1032 ; GeofiEroi Taillefer, another son of 
Guillaume II., 1032—1048; Foulques Taille- 
fer, son of Geoffroi, 1048 — 1089 ; Guillaume 
IIL Taillefer, son of Foulques, 1089—1118 
or 1120 ; Wulgrin IL Taillefer, son of Guil- 
laume III., 1118 or 1120—1140; Guillaume 
IV. Taillefer, son of Wulgrin IL, 1 140— 1 178 ; 
Wulgrin IIL Taillefer, son of Guillaume IV., 
1178—1181 ; Mathilde, daughter of Wulgrin 
IIL, and her xmcles, Guillaume V. and Ade- 
mar or Aimar, 1181 — 1218. These rival 
claimants disputed the county between them. 
Guillaume V. died without issue ; in what year 
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is not known. Aimar (whose daughter Isa- 
belle was married first to John, king of Eng- 
hmd, then to Hugues, count of Marche) died 
about A. D. 1 2 1 8. Hugues X., count of Marche, 
whom Isabelle married, was her consin, being 
son of Hugues IX., Lord of Lusignan and 
count of Marche, and Mathilde, countess of 
Angouldme, who died a.d. 1208. Hugues L 
of Angouldme (or X. of Marche), son of 

Mathilde, and husband of Isabelle, 1218 

1249 ; Hugues IL (or XL of Marche), son 
of Hugues L, count also of Penthidvre in 
right of his wife, 1249—1260 ; Hugues IIL 
(XIL of Marche), son of Hugues IL, 1260 — 
1282 ; Hugues IV. (XIIL of Marche), son 
of Hugues IIL, 1282—1303. On his death, 
Philippe IV. le Bel, king of France, managed 
to add his counties of AngoulSme and Marche 
to the domains of the crown. 

Louis, duke of Orleans, second son of 
Charles V. of France [Obi.e'an8, Louis, 
DuK£ or] held the county of Angouleme as 
a part of his apanage. After his death (a. d. 
1407) it was held by his son Jean, 1407—1467, 
and his grandson Charles, son of Jean, 1467 
— 1496 (1st Jan. new style), who married 
Louise of Savoy [Louise of Savot], by 
whom he had several children. His eldest 
son, Fran9ois, count of Angouleme, became 
king of France [Francois L] ; and after he 
ascended the throne, Jan. 1.1515 (new style), 
raised the county of Angouldme into a duchy 
in fkvour of his mother, on whom he be- 
stowed various other duchies, counties, and 
lordships. On her death (1531) it was re- 
united to the crown. It was granted (a.d. 
1540) to Charles, third son of Fran9ois I., 
and on his death was again united to the 
crown. The title of duke of Angouleme 
was home by Charles IX. before his acces- 
sion to the throne of France. 

Diane, natural daughter (declared legiti- 
mate) of Henri IL, king of France, held the 
duchy of Angouleme from 1582—1619, when 
she died without issue. It was afterwards 
given to Charles de Valois, natural son of 
Charles IX., king of France, who held it 
from 1629 to his death in 1650. After him 
it was held by his son, I^uis Emmanuel 
(1650—1653), on whose death (a.d. 1653) 
the duchy came to his daughter, Marie Fran- 
9oise, married to the Duke of Joyeuse ; and 
on her death, without issue (a.d. 1696), the 
title became extinct 

The title of duke of Angouleme was re- 
vived in favour of Louis Antoine, eldest son 
of Charles Philippe, count of Artois, after- 
wards Charles X. of France ; upon whose 
accession to the throne the Duke of Angou- 
leme became dauphin. The duke is still 
living. (JJArt de vinfier les Dates deptUs la 
Naisaance de Notre Seigneur, tom. z. pp. 179, 
et seq.) 

Angoulche, Charles, Duke of. Charles 
de Valois, duke of AngoiUeme, was a natural 
son of Charles IX. of France by Marie Tou- 
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chet, daughter of an officer in the bailiwick 
of Orleans. Marie was one of the most 
beautiful women of her time, and Charles IX. 
retained his affection for her with a constancy 
unusual with him. Of two sons whom he 
had by her, Charles de Valois appears to have 
been the younger, and the only one who lived 
to grow up. He was bom 28th April, 1573, 
at the Castle of Fayet, in Dauphine. Charles 
IX. died in the following year (1574), and 
in his last moments commended his child to 
the care of his brother and successor, Henri 
III., who appears ever to have shown great 
regard to this charge. Marie Touchet, after 
the death of Charles IX., married Balzac 
d'Entragues, governor of Orleans, by whom 
she had two daughters, one of whom. Hen- 
riette, marchioness of Vemeuil, became mis- 
tress of Henri lY., and exercised consider- 
able influence over her half-brother, Charles 
de Valois. Charles de Valois was carefully 
instructed by Jean de Ruvigny, and was early 
intended for the order of Malta. In 1589 he 
became grand prior of France, one of the 
chief dignities of that order. He received the 
same year the counties of Clermont Au- 
vergne, and Lauraguais, and the barony of 
I^ Tour, bestowed on him by grant of Henri 
III. after the death of Catherine de Medicis, 
to whom they had belonged ; and having ob- 
tained a dispensation, quitted the order of 
Malta, and married (a.d. 1591) Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Henri, marshal D' Amville, 
afterwards duke of Montmorenci and con- 
stable of France. 

Charles de Valois, at that time known as 
count of Auvergne, was serving under Henri 
III. at the siege of Paris, when that king 
was assassinated, 1st August, 1589. He 
attended the king in his last moments, of 
which he has left a particular account in his 
** Memoires." Henri III. commended him to 
the good-will of his successor, Henri IV., 
fh)m whom he received, though not without 
hesitation on account of his youth, the rank of 
colonel of cavalry. He was present at the 
fhiitless attempt upon Rouen, and at the 
battle of Argues in 1589; but a severe illneiss 
prevented him fW)m following the king when 
he again attacked Paris, toward the close of 
the year. On his recovery he retired to 
Compi^gne, but afterwards rejoined the army, 
and distinguished himself at the battles of 
Ivry, on the border of Normandy, a. d. 1590, 
and Fontaine-Fran9oise, in Burgundy, a. d. 
1595. The year before this latter conflict he 
had been engaged in some intrigues with his 
mother and his step-&ther D'Entragues, of 
which the king received information, and in 
consequence dispatched Sully to Paris, who 
took care to have the parties closely watched. 
The Count of Auvergne appears however to 
have recovered the confidence of the king, as 
he was member of a select council whom the 
king consulted with respect to the financial 
schemes of Sully on the occasion of the Spa- 
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nish war in 1597. He received also, but at 
what time does not appear, the rank of colonel- 
general of the light horse. 

He appears to have been opposed to the 
connection between his half-sister the Mar- 
chioness of Vemeuil and Henri IV. (a.d. 
1599), and sought to prevent its formation; 
and perhaps the anger excited by this may 
have laid him open to the intrigues which the 
Spaniards were carrying on (a.d. 1601) in 
the court of Henri IV., and engaged him to 
take part in the conspiracy formed by the 
dukes of Savoy, Biron, and Bouillon, and the 
court of Spain. One object of this conspiracy 
was to oblige Henri to repudiate his wife 
Marie de Medicis, and acknowledge as his 
wife the Marchioness of Vemeuil, to whom, 
before his marriage with Marie, he had given 
a promise of marriage ; another object was 
to re-establish the hereditary dominion of 
the great nobles in" their several govern- 
ments. The conspiracy was, however, dis- 
covered, and Auvergne and Biron were 
arrested by the king's order (a. d. 1603). 
Biron was ekecuted ; but Auvergne's life 
was spared ; and after a few months he was 
released fi-om prison through the infiuence of 
the Marchioness de Vemeuil, the constable 
Montmorenci his father-in-law, and other 
persons. 

Auvergne soon engaged in fresh intrigues 
with the court of Spain ; these were de- 
tected, but he escaped punishment Henri 
IV. took advantage of this affair to insist on 
the surrender of the written promise of mar- 
riage which he had given to ihe Marchioness 
of Vemeuil. No sooner had Auvergne es- 
caped this danger than he renewed his commu- 
nications with Spain, but being again detected, 
he left the court before measures could be 
taken against him ; and disregarded all the 
messages sent to him to return. He kept 
himself in Auvergne, where, however, he was 
arrested near the end of the year 1604, con- 
ducted to Paris, and confined in the Bastile. 
His wife interceded for his pardon with the 
king, but in vain. She obtained, however, 
permission to send to him to know what she 
could do for him : to which his reply was, 
that she should provide him wiUi good 
cheese and some mustard, and not trouble 
herself about any thing else. Balzac d'En- 
tragues, step-father of Auvergne, and the 
partner of lus intrigues, was arrested at the 
same time. Proceedings were instituted 
against them, and they were condemned to 
death ; the Marchioness of Vemeuil was also 
condemned to perpetual confinement in a 
convent ; but the capital sentence on the two 
criminals was commuted for perpetual im- 
prisonment. Auvergne was confined in the 
Bastile, and D'Entragues in one of his own 
houses ; but the marchioness easily recovered 
the favour of the infatuated Henri, and ob- 
tained her pardon. Auvergne, after a vain 
attempt to escape, remained in the Bastile 
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eleven years (1605 — 1616), relieving the 
tedium of his imprisonment by reading. 

During his imprisonment. Marguerite de 
Valois, die divorced wife of Henri IV., ob- 
tuned by a decree of the parliament of Paris, 
the private property of Catherine de Medicis, 
her mother, which she claimed under the mar- 
riage-settlement and will of that princess. 
By this decision (a. d. 1606) Auvergne lost 
the possessions attached to the county of 
Clermont Auvergne, and the barony of La 
Tour, though he retained the titles. He had 
lost the county of Lauraguais by a decree, 
which Marguerite had obtained five years 
before from the parliament of Toulouse. 
Marguerite afterwards made over these pos- 
sessions to the king, on condition that they 
should be united to the domains of the crown. 
Auvergne obtained his release a. d. 1616, 
through the intercession of the Duke of 
Montmorenci, his brother-in-law, or because 
the court desired to make use of him against 
the discontented princes of the blood and 
nobles. He was restored to the rank of 
colonel-general of the light horse, and placed 
in command of the army sent to retake Pe- 
ronne, which the Duke of Longueville, one 
of the malcontents, had surprised. His forces 
were not sufficient to retake the place by 
force, but it was given up by the Duke of 
Longueville not long after, when he made 
his peace with the court. Auvergne, on his 
return, having insisted on taking part in a 
council of war, and presiding at it, gave 
thereby such offence to some of the members 
of it, that they formed a plot to assassinate 
him. The plot was not, however, carried into 
effect; and he was sent into Maine and Perche, 
which provinces he secured for the court; 
and early next year (1617) was placed at 
the head of a considerable force collected in 
the Isle de France, with which he took the 
strong castle of Pierre- Fonds, between Sois- 
sons, Compi^gne and Noyon, and closely be- 
sieged Soissons : but the murder of the Mare- 
chsd d'Ancre caused an immediate suspension 
of hostilities. Auvergne then assembled 
some light cavalry, and went to the assist- 
ance of the Duke of Savo^, whose dominions 
were assailed by the Spaniards ; but we have 
no account of his actions, or how long he 
staid. 

In A. D. 1619 he received the duchy 
of Angoulcme by bequest of the late Duchess 
Diane, which bequest was confirmed by a 
royal grant a. d. 1620. After this he was, 
in conjunction with the Sieurs of Bethune 
and Preaux Chateauneuf, sent on an em- 
bassy to the princes of Germany, to engage 
them to observe a strict neutndity in the 
struggle between Frederic, elector palatine, 
and the Emperor Ferdinand XL for the crown 
of Bohemia. The treaty of Ulm, between 
the Protestant union and the Catholic league 
of Germany (signed 3d July, 1620) was 
brought about by the intervention of these 
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ambassadors. An account of this embassy by 
Bethune, one of the ambassadors, was pub- 
lished by his grandson Henri de Bethune in 
a folio volume, Paris, a. d. 1657. 

In 1627 the Duke of Angouleme had the 
command of the army which formed the siege 
of Rochelle, the strong-hold of the Protestants, 
whom Richelieu designed to crush ; and in 
1628 was dispatched into Lower Poitou to 
overawe the Huguenots, who had begun to 
assemble there in order to interrupt the siege. 
In 1635, during the Thirty Years* War, he 
commanded the French army in Lorraine, in 
conjunction with La Force ; and having 
effected a junction with the combined Ger- 
man and French forces of Bernard, duke of 
Saxe Weimar, and the Cardinal La Valette, 
offered battle to the combined armies of the 
Imperialists and the Duke of Lorraine, com- 
manded by the Duke of Lorraine, Gidas or 
Gallas, De Werth, and Colloredo, who de- 
clined the engagement In 1636 the king 
named him lieutenant-general of his army, 
and gave him the charge of assembling and 
commanding the forces destined to cover 
Paris. In the **Histoire Genealogique " of 
Anselme, and ** L* Art de verifier les Dates," 
he is said to have served with distinction in 
the wars of Languedoc and Flanders; but 
neither the particulars nor the dates of his 
services are given. 

In the year 1637, Caussin, confessor of 
Louis XIII., having attempted to counteract 
the influence of Cardinal Richelieu, suggested 
to the king to take the Duke of Angouleme 
as minister in his room. Caussin discovered 
the matter to the duke ; but he, dreading to 
become the rival of Richelieu, immediately 
discovered the whole affair to that minister, 
who in return bestowed on the Count of 
Alais, son of Angouleme, the government of 
Provence, then vacant 

Angouleme did not retire from public life 
until after the death of Louis XIII. and of 
Richelieu in 1643. He had been for some 
years a widower, his wife, Charlotte de Mont- 
morenci, having died in 1636. He had three 
sons by her — Henri, count of Lauraguais, 
who became insane : Louis Emmanuel, who 
was brought up to the church, but quitted it, 
and was known after the death of his younger 
brother as count of Alais ; he was the successor 
of his father as duke of Angouleme : and Fran- 
9ois, count of Alais, died in 1622. Angou- 
leme married again in 1644, when he was 
seventy-one years of age ; his second wife 
was Fran^oise de Nargonne, daughter of 
Charles, baron of Mareuil. She was twenty- 
three at the time of the marriage. He had 
no children by her. Angoulcme died at 
Paris on the 24th of September, 1650, in his 
seventy-eighth year. 

SuMj has diawn his character severel;^, 

but with apparent truth. He admits his 

penetration, dexterity, and eloquence ; but 

charges him with ambition, debauchery, and 
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an utter want of priDciple. Hifi long im- 
prisonment in the Bastile seems to have 
' tamed the restless and intriguing spirit that 
marked his eax47 years. 

The duke was the author of the following 
works : — 1. " Memoires," containing an ac- 
coimt of the events which occurred from the 
assassination of Henri III. to the duke's illness 
and recovery after the battle of Argues, com- 
prehending about three months. They were 
written, as we are told in the " Memoires," 
fifty-eight years after that battle, t. e. in 1647, 
when the duke was seventy-four years old, 
The^ were edited by Jacques Bineau, and 
published in 12mo. Paris, 1662, and have 
been reprinted in different collections. The 
latest editions, we believe, are in the first 
series of Memoires by Petitot, vol. xliv. 8vo. 
Paris, 1824 — 1826, and in the collection en- 
titled ** Choix de Chroniques et Memoires sur 
I'Histoire de France," by J. A. Buchon, form- 
ing part of the " Pantheon Litteraire," 8vo, 
Paris. The volume containing these Me- 
moires, with a biographical notice of the 
author, was published in 1836. 2. " Les Ha- 
rangues, prononces en TAssemblee de MM. 
les Princes Protestans d* Allemagne, par Mon- 
seigneur le Due d'Angouleme," 8vo. 1620. 
These Harangues are not included in Bethune*s 
account of the embassy. 3. "La generals 
et fiddle Rclati(m de tout ce qui s'est passe 
en risle de Re, envoyee par le Roy i la 
Royne sa Mdre," 8vo. Paris, 1627. IjC Long 
and Buchon ascribe this narrative to the Duke 
of Angouleme. 4. A translation of the 
Spanish work of Diego de Torres, " Relacion 
de rOrigen y Sucesos de los Xarifes." The 
translation was published in 4to. Paris, 1636, 
with the duke's initials ; and was reprinted in 
the third volume of MarmoFs " L' Afrique," 4to. 
Paris, 1667. Le Long mentions a collection 
of the duke's letters from October 19. 1633, 
to December 20. 1643, but it is not known 
what had become of them. (Buchon, Notice 
sur Charies de ValoU, Sfc. prefixed to his 
edition of the Mimoires ; JJArt de verifier lea 
Dates depuis la Naissance de notre Seigneur ; 
Anselme, Histoire G^nialogique, ^., de la 
Maison Royale de France ; M^nu>ires, by the 
duke himself^ and by Sully, D'Estrees, Pont- 
chartrain, Bassompierre, Richelieu, and Mont- 
glat, in the first, and chiefly in the second, 
series of Petitot's collection; Thuanus (De 
Thou), Historia sui Temporis; D'Aubigne, 
Histoire Universette ; Le Long, Bibliotheque 
Historique de la France; Sismondi, Histoire 
des Frangais.) 

Angouleme, Louis Emmanuel, duke of, 
was the second son of Charles de Valois, 
duke of Angouleme, the subject of the pre- 
ceding article, and of Charlotte de Mont- 
morenci. He was born a. d. 1696 at Clermont 
in Auvergne, and having been educated for the 
church, was appointed m 1612, at the age of 
sixteen, bishop of Agde. He held also two 
abbeys. On die insanity of his elder brother 
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and the death of the younger, Charles, count 
of Alais, Louis took the title of count of 
Alais, and entered the army, preserving how- 
ever his ecclesiastical preferments for some 
years aft«r engaging in a military life. He 
served with some distinction in Uie foreign 
and domestic wars of the reign of Louis Xlll.^ 
and held the post of colonel-general of the 
light horse which his father hs^ held before 
him. In 1641 he prevailed on the Prince of 
Monaco to quit the alliance of Spain for that 
of France. 

In 1649 he had a dispute with the parlia- 
ment of Provence, of which he had been 
appointed governor in 1637, in reward of his 
father's services to Richelieu in discovering 
the intrigues of Caussin. The dispute inmie- 
diately arose from the establishment by the 
crown of a semestre, or temporary parlia- 
ment, superseding the ordinary parliament 
for the space of six months. The Count of 
Alais had previously become unpopular by 
interfering with the municipal elections of 
the large towns, and wishing to regulate 
at his will the appointment of their magis- 
trates or consuls : and the discontent tibus 
excited burst out into a flame on his at- 
tempting, as governor, to carry out the de- 
termination of the crown as to the establish- 
ment of the semestre. An attempt which 
he made to occupy the town of Aix with a 
military force led to a popular outbreak ; the 
people seized the gates and barricaded the 
streets, and the parliament, imder their pre- 
sident, D'OppMe, ordered the count to be 
arrested. Cardinal Bichy, commissioned by 
the French court for the purpose, brought 
about a pacification by granting the demands 
of the parliament and the people, and the 
Count of Alais was released. The dispute 
was however soon renewed ; and upon the 
count's bringing in troops from other pro- 
vinces, it became a civil war, which raged 
all over the province until stopped by the 
intervention of the court 

In 1650 Alais became, on his father's 
death, duke of Angouleme; and about the 
same time was ordered to appear at court, 
together with the Count of Carcez, one of 
the chiefs of the opposite party, that of the 
parliament Angouleme hesitated, but was 
forced to obey. He does not appear to 
have returned into Provence; and being 
suspected by the court as an adherent of 
the party of the Prince of Conde, was su- 
perseded in his government (a. d. 16.'>2) by 
the Duke of Mercceur. A party in the 
Provengal towns favourable to Angouleme 
refused to acknowledge the new governor; 
and Angouleme set out for Provence to help 
his partisans, but was arrested on the road. 
He made his submission to the court, and 
was released. His arrest has been supposed 
to have been arranged by his own consent, 
to give him an opportunity of separating 
himself from the faction of Condc. He died 
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Nov. 13. 1653, leaving by his wife Henriette 
de la Gaiche, widow of the Count of Tho- 
rigny, one daughter, married to the Duke of 
Joyeuse. She succeeded him in the duchy 
of Angouleme. The troubles in Proyence in 
1649 gave occasion to a number of publi- 
cations on both sides, which are enumerated 
by Le Long. Some of them bear the name 
of the Count of AJais. Le Long mentions 
also a folio volume of MS! letters of the 
count from June 28. 1630 to October 8. 1649. 
Bouche, HiMtoire de Provence; Montghit, 
Memoirea; Le Long, Biblioiheque Historique 
de la France,)^ J. C. M. 

ANGOULEME, JACQUES D\ a French 
sculptor, who lived at Rome in the middle of 
the sixteenth century ; and, says Fiissli, who 
quotes Mosnier's ** Histoire de» Arts qui out 
rapport au Dessein,** disputed by the excel- 
lence of his works the pre-eminence of 
Michelangelo in sculpture. His works were 
highly valued at Rome, where in the papal 
library there are or were three great figures 
in black wax by D* Angouleme. In the 
grotto also at Meudon, near Paris, there was 
a fine statue of Autunm in marble by him, 
but it is not mentioned in the last descrip- 
tions of that place. (Fiissli, Alhemeines 
Kunatler-Zexicm.) R. N. W. 

ANGOULEVENT, LE CADET. This 
was an assumed name, and it is not known 
with certainty by whom it was adopted. The 
prevailing opinion however appears to \m, 
that Angoulevent, the author of the " Satyres 
Bastardes," was Nicolas Joubert, Sieur d'En- 
goulevent, who lived in the reign of Henry IV. 
of France, and bore the title of Prince des 
Sots or Prince de la Sotie, as head of a society 
formerly called Enfans sans Soucy, and which 
afterwards adopted the title of La Sotise. 
He had a pension from the crown, but it is 
not clear that he was attached to the court, 
excepting as appears by one of the pieces 
mentioned hereafter, where he is described 
as valet de chambre of the king. All that is 
known of Joubert in addition is, that he was 
engaged as Prince des Sots in a lawsuit in 
the parliament of Paris against the actors of 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, particulars of which 
will be found in the ** Recreations Histori- 
ques,'* of Dreux du Radier, and also in Par- 
faict*s " Histoire du Theitre Fran9ois," iii. 
250. Li the collection of poetical pieces of 
Jean Auvry, printed in l'628, there is one 
entitled "Tombeau d' Angoulevent Cadet." 
How long he had been dead at this time is 
not known. Supposing therefore Angoule- 
vent le Cadet and the Prince des Sots to be 
the same person, the following will be the 
list of his works: — 1. "Satyres Bastardes, et 
autres (Euvres Folastres, du Cadet Angoule- 
vent" Paris, 1615. 12 mo. This is a col- 
lection of Lively, satirical, and licentious 
poems. 2. An answer to a satire entitled, 
*'La Surprise et Fustigation d' Angoulevent, 
Pocme hcroique, adresse au Comte de Per- 
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mission, par I'Archipoete des Poispilez." 
Paris, 1 603. 8vo. This answer elicited a reply, 
called *'Replique a la Rcponse du Poete An- 
goulevent," 1 604. 8va The suit above referred 
to against the actors of the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
gave rise to the following pieces, which are 
very curious documents with reference to the 
history of the French stage. 1. " La Sen- 
tence de M. le Prevost de Paris, donnee 
contre Angoulevent, pour fiure son Entree 
de Prince des Sots, avec ses Heraulx, Sup- 
ports et Officiers." 8vo. 2. " La Deffence du 
Prince des Sots," 8vo. 3. " Arrest du Roy- 
aume de la Basoche, donnc au Profit du Sieur 
Dangoulevent, Valet de Chambre du Roi, 
Prince des Sots." 1607. 8vo. 4. "Playdoye 
sur la Principaute des Sots, avec TArrest de 
la Cour intervenu sur iceluy." Paris, 1608. 
8vo. 5. "Legal Testamentaire du Prince 
des Sots, h, M. C. d*Acreigne Tullois, Ad- 
vocat au Parlement" 6. "Plaidoye pour 
la, Defience du Prince des Sots," Paris, 1617. 
8vo. (^Biographie UniverselU^ art " Angou- 
levent and Joubert." Brunet, Manuel du Li- 
braire, art ** Angoulevent and Surprise." lb. 
Supplement, Art " Angoulevent and Prince 
des Sots.) J. W. J. 

ANGRIA'NI, or AIGUA'NI, or AY- 
GUA'NI, MICHELE, sometimes called Mi- 
chael de Bononia, a learned Italian monk of 
the fourteenth century. His &ther*s name 
was Stefano Aiguani. He was bom at Bo- 
logna in Italy, but in what year is not stated; 
and having embraced a monastic life, entered 
a Carmelite convent in his native town. He 
completed his theological education at Paris, 
where he took his degree of doctor. In 
several chapters-general of the Carmelite 
order, at Ferrara, a. d. 1354, Bordeaux, 1358, 
and Treves, 1362, he appeared as reader or 
professor of the convent of La Place Maubert 
at Paris, and of the college connected with it 
It was about this time that he was engaged 
in writing his commentary on the four books 
of the Sentences. In the chapter-general 
held at Aix (▲. d. 1372), he appeared as " de- 
finitor " of the province of Bologna (one of 
those into which the convents of his order 
were divided); and in that and subsequent 
chapters-general (at Le Puy-en-Velay, 1376, 
and Bruges, 1379), he is designated by his 
academic title of master or doctor of di- 
vinity. 

On the occurrence of the great schism 
respecting the papacy, Angriani was ap- 
pointed vicar-general of the order in the 
chapter held at Bruges, 1379, and was con- 
firmed in the office by Urban VI., who had 
deposed Bernard Olleri, general of the order, 
for adhering to his competitor Clement VII. 
The papal brief confirming Angriani's ap- 
pointment bears date 19th April, 1380. In 
1381, at a chapter-general held at Verona, 
Angriani was unanimously elected general of 
the order. This chapter was composed exclu- 
sively of the partisans of Urban, and the 
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places of the absentees of the Clementme 
party were supplied by monks named for the 
purpose. Angriant was confirmed in his 
office A. D. 1385, at a chapter-general held at 
Bamberg in (jPermany ; but in 1386, while 
he was at Genoa, where he had gone to meet 
the pope, he was deposed from some cause not 
now certainly known. During his general- 
ship in 1384, Angriani was in England yisit- 
ing the convents of his order. 

After his deposition, Angriani retired to 
the conyent at Bologna, and devoted himself 
to the completion of his works. In 1395, the 
pope, Boniftice IX., appointed him vicar- 
general of the province of Bologna; and in 
1396 he appeared as "definitor *' of that pro- 
vince, at a chapter-general at Piacenza or 
Placentia. He died at Bologna, probably on 
or about the 16th Nov. 1400, and was buried 
in the Carmelites' church of San Martino, where 
a marble slab bears an epitaph in barbarous 
Latin verse, inscribed to his memory. His 
published works are — 1. ** In Libros Qua- 
tuor Sententiarum Commentarii," fol. Milan, 
1510, and a^n in fol. Venice, 1623. 2. 
" Commentaria in Psahnos Davidicos." Louis 
Jacob has asserted that this work was pub- 
lished at Milan a.d. 1510, by the same pub- 
lisher as the foregoing work; but there is 
reason to think this is an error, and that it 
was first published in folio at Alcala in Spain, 
1524 ; it was again published at Lyon, 1581, 
and 1588 ; and in 3 vols. 4to. Venice, 1600 
— 1602. In this last edition the author's 
name first appeared ; and the editor (Basilio 
d'An^ssola) in a pre&tory notice vindicates 
Angriani's claim to the authorship. This 
claim was disputed by a Spaniard, Miguel 
Ximenez Baranco, who asserted that Pierre 
Berchoire(Berchoriu8), a French Benedictine, 
was the author, and had a controversy on the 
subject with Juan a Santo Angelo, a Car- 
melite : but the judgment of the learned is in 
favour of Angriani. The work has been 
since reprinted several times with his name, 
and is highly spoken of. Besides these his 
only published works, Angriani left several 
others which remain in MS. ; including com- 
mentaries or lectures on the Gospels of St. 
Matthew, St Luke, and St. John; on the 
Penitential Psalms; on the Prophecy of Mi- 
cah ; a Theological Dictionary (Dictionarium) 
extending only to the letter C; unfinished: 
and various other works enumerated in the 
** Bibliotheca Carmel itarum." Beside these ex- 
tant but unpublished works, thirteen in num- 
ber, Angriani wrote ten others on religious 
or metaphysical subjects, which are lost. 

A notice of Angriani as a sculptor has been 
given under his name of Aiguani. 

(Come de Villiers de St. Etienne, Bibliotheca 
Carmelitana, torn. ii. Orleans, 1752.; Niceron, 
Mimoiresj tom. v. These two authorities 
are in fact identical, the article in Niceron 
having been supplied by Come de Villiers: 
the Bibliotheca contains the most accurate 
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and complete notice ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Media et Inftmee Latinitatix ; Wharton and 
Gery, Appendix to Cave*8 Hittoria Literaria, 
in the Oxford edition of Cave, a.d. 1743; 
Oudin, De Scriptoribus Ecclesia Antiquis.') 

J. CM. 

ANGUIER, FRANCOIS and MICHEL, 
two celebrated French sculptors of the seven- 
teenth century. They were bom at the town 
of Eu, in Normandy, where their fiither was 
a carpenter, Franfois in 1604, and Michel in 
1612. They were taught to carve in wood 
by their father when very young ; and some 
of their productions having attracted the 
notice of a respectable inhabitant of Eu, he 
sent them under the charge of a Jesuit to 
Paris, and had them placed with Simon 
GuilUun, a good sculptor there. The name 
of their patron is not mentioned in the notices 
of these sculptors. They soon gave proofs 
of their ability, and after a few years set out 
for Italy to perfect themselves at Rome. The 
elder, Francois Anguier, worked some years 
in England before he went to Rome, where 
he remained two years. He acquired the 
reputation of being one of the first sculptors 
of his age in France : his figures are remark- 
able for their beauty and truth of expression. 
His best works are — a marble crucifix in the 
church of the Sorbonne ; the mausoleum of 
Cardinal de BeruUe in the church de TOra- 
toire. Rue St. Honore ; that of M. de Thou 
in the church of St. Andre-des-Arcs ; and 
that of the last Duke de Montmorency at 
Moulins, his greatest work : also four figures 
at the tomb of the Duke de Longuevillc; an^ 
the tomb of Henri Chabot, Duke de Rohan,* 
in the church of the Celestines at Paris. He 
made also some copies after the antique. 
Louis XIII. gave him a lodging in the 
Louvre, and made him keeper of his cabinet 
of antiquities. He died at Paris in 1699, 
aged ninety-five, or, according to another 
account, 1669, aged sixty-five. 

Michel Anguier, in 1641, was also enabled 
by the fruits of his own labours to undertake 
the journey to Rome. He entered there the 
studio of Algardi, some of whose models he 
worked in marble : he executed works for 
this sculptor for St. Peter's, and for some 
palaces of several cardinals. This employ- 
ment enabled him to follow his pursuits at 
leisure, and he spent ten years in Rome, 
living on terms of friendship with Poussin, 
Algardi, and Du Quesnoy. In 1651 he re- 
turned to Paris, and assisted his brother in 
his works for the mausoleum of the Duke de 
Montmorency. He made in the same year 
a statue of Louis XIII. which was cast in 
bronze at Nabonne. In 1653 he adorned 
the apartment of the Queen Anne of Austria, 
in the Louvre, with several admirable works. 
He made also, some time afterwards, for the 
same queen, the principal sculptures in the 
church of Val de Grace, in which The Na- 
tivity, in marble, placed over the altar, is 
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considered his masterpiece. The sculptures 
of the great altar of St. Denis de la Chartre 
'were likewise made by Anguier for Anne of 
Austria. His last works were the statues 
and bas-reliefs of the Porte St Denis : the 
statues of Holland and of the Rhine were 
made after the designs of Le Brun. Michel 
Anguier died at Paris in 1686, aged seventy- 
four. He was rector of the Academy of 
Arts of Paris, and wrote fourteen discourses 
on sculpture. Several engravings have been 
executed after the works of these masters. 
They were both buried in the church of St 
Roch. (Watelet and Levesque, DietUmnairt 
des Artade Pemture, Sec.; Orlandi, Abecedarh 
IHttorico.) R. N. W. 

ANGUI'LLA, FRANCESCO ANDRE' A, 
an Italian painter of Lucca, of the fifteenth 
century, of the school of Giotto, mentioned 
by Dr. Nailer, who quotes " Osservazioni 
sopra alcum antichi Monumenti nello Stato 
Lucchese," 1815. His colouring was lively, 
his drawing correct, the proportions of his 
figures go<^ and the folds of his draperies 
cast with taste. (Nagler, Neues AUgemeijus 
KunsOer Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ANGUILLA'RA, GIOVA'NNI AN- 
DRE'A DELL', an Italian poet of some ce- 
lebrity in the sixteenth century, was a native 
of Sutri, in the north-western quarter of the 
papal states. He is supposed to have been 
bom about the year 1517, of poor and mean 
parents ; although the rank of his family is 
hinted by himself, in one of his poems, to 
have been higher than that here assigned to 
it In regard to the life of this unfortunate 
man, just enough is known to exhibit him as 
the victim of continual misfortunes, chiefly 
traceable to his own vices. We first hear of 
him as having been employed in correcting 
the press for a bookseller in Rome ; but 
from that city he was obliged to flee, havmg 
been detected in an intrigue with his em- 
ployer's wife. After haviug been robbed and 
stripped on his flight, he found at Venice 
employment similar to that in which he had 
formerly been engaged; and there he exe- 
cuted (for a payment, it is said, of two hun- 
dred crowns,) the Italian paraphrase of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, which is his most 
esteemed work. At length he returned to 
Rome, but, as it would seem, not till towards 
the close of his life. An habitual gamester 
and debauchee, he was reduced b^ore his 
death to beggary ; and having sold his books, 
and even his clothes, to save himself firom 
starving, he died of disease caused by his 
profligacy, in a wretched tavern in one of the 
meanest quarters of Rome. The time of his 
death is uncertain. The latest traces of him 
are found in a sportive letter addressed to him 
by Annibale Ciut), in April 1564, and in his 
own pre&ce to his tragedy of " CEdipus," 
which is dated at Venice in February 1565. 
It may be worth while to mention that there 
is reason (especially in Giovanni's description 
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of his own person) for supposing him to have 
been the same with " II Gobbo " (the hunch- 
back) **dell' Anguillara," who is set down 
by Crescimbeni as a different person. 

Anguillara's works were Uie ^following : — 
1. "Le Metamorfosi di Ovidio, ridotte in 
Ottava Rima." The first three books of the 
poem appeared at Paris, 1554, 4to., and again 
at Venice, 1555, 4to. The whole work was 
first published at Venice in 1561, 4to., and 
was then dedicated to King Charles IX. of 
France, as the previous part had been to 
Henry IL Subsequent Venetian editions, 
belonging to the sixteenth century, all of 
them having annotations by Giuseppe Oro- 
logj, are those of 1563, 4to., 1575, 4to., 1578, 
4to., 1579, 8vo., 1581, 4to., with engravings, 
and those of 1584, 4to., and 1592, 4ta, two 
handsome impressions by the Venetian Giun- 
ti, with engravings by Jacopo Franco. Six 
other editions are enumerated as having ap- 
peared in the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy. 2. ** Rprimo Libro dell' Eneide di Vir- 
gilio, ridotto in Ottava Rima," Padua, 1564, 
4to.; Venice, 1565, 8vo. The remainder was 
never publUhed. 3. **£dippo Tragedia," 
(fi>r this, and not "Edipo," is the form, 
which, probably for ease in his versification, 
Anguillara gives to the Greek name (Edipus,) 
Padua, 1565, 4to., and Venice, 1565, 8vo. 
The date of 1556, given by Mazzuchelli to 
the Paduan edition, must be a misprint. 
The tragedy is inserted in the eighth volume 
of the *' Teatro Italiano Antico," Milan, 1809. 
4. Rhymed arguments to the "OrUmdo 
Furioso" of Ariosto, first prefixed to the 
cantos in the Venetian edition of 1563, and 
said jocularly by Tasso (** Lettere poetiche," 
Operedi Torquato Tomo, 1739, tom. x. p. 86.) 
to have been furnished on contract for 
half-a-crown each. 5. ** Rime ; " Italian 
Poems, lyrical or burlesque. Several of these 
will be found in various collections. The 
best known is a familiar poem, in the Ber- 
nesque style, which is inserted in the common 
editions containing the poems of Bemi and 
his imitators. It is entitled, "Capitolo di 
Messer Giovan' Andrea dell' Anguillara al 
Cardinale di Trento." 

The "Capitolo" has much broad drollery, 
and several exceedingly whimsical turns of 
speech *, but there is in it nothing to distin- 
guish it remarkably from the throng of poetical 
witticisms amidst which it is placed. The 
Metamorphoses of Anguillara have received 
from the Italian critics the highest possible 
commendations. These writers agree in 
ranking the work highest among fdl their 
translations firom Ovid ; and Crescimbeni 
puts it on the same level with Annibale Caro's 
fine version of the ^neid. It mi^ht be rash 
in foreigners to question a decision, which 
must depend to so great an extent upon 
niceties of expression and of versification. 
It is enoogb to say, that the reader must be 
prepared to examme the poem, not as a ver- 
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sioD from Ovid, but as an original composi- 
tion. The liberties which the writer takes 
are so great, and occor so continually, that 
his work could hardly be called even a para- 
phrase. The ideas of the model are not only 
enormously expanded (an operation of which 
we should hardly think Ovid to have stood 
in need), but there is thrown over them a 
gloss of modem sentiment Thus, the tale 
of P^ramus and Thisbe, told by the Latin 
poet m little more than a hundred lines, re- 
quires, in the hands of his imitator, about as 
many octave stanzas ; and this elongation is 
made, not only by the introduction of much 
that is origiiud in sentiment and imagery, 
but by incidents entirely novel ; such as a 
narrative of the pains taken by the lovers to 
obtain false keys by means of wax-impres- 
sions. In several places — such as the story 
of Salmacis — the hinted voluptuousness of 
Ovid is transformed into broad indecency. 
The "Edippo" of Anguillara, which has 
been sometimes classed among translations, 
is not a translation either from Sophocles, or 
from the pseudo-Seneca. Indeed, there are 
few Italian dramas of the same age which, 
taking classical stories as their themes, make 
themselves so boldly independent of classical 
precedents. But it is difficult to believe that 
the poet has shown such skill or genius as 
could have justified the reliance he places 
upon his own invention. The very first 
scene exemplifies a method of dramatic ar- 
rangement, which none but a poet of com- 
manding genius could warrantably have 
adopted. The whole mystery of the Labda- 
cide legend is circumstantially related ; and 
curiosity, a source of gratification to which 
dramatists are usually but too willing to 
sacrifice higher considerations, is thus at once 
set aside. As we trace the further progress 
of the drama, we find that there is not a little 
which is both ingenious and forcible ; but 
ever3rthing is rendered inefifective by a want 
of due rehuion in the parts. The interest is 
divided among several of the personages ; 
and before the play is half over, we have be- 
come quite at a loss to discover on which of 
these we are expected to bestow our chief 
attention. Neither in the sentiment nor in 
the imagery is there discoverable beauty 
. enough, to redeem those many faults in dra- 
matic construction. Tiraboschi records it as 
a fact, that this was the first play acted on 
the stage of Palladio*s Olympic Theatre at 
Vicenca ; and Riccoboni {Histoire du Thiatre 
ItaUen, p. 114.), sa^ that the last play acted 
there was Giustiniano's translation of the 
(Edipus Tyrannus. The coincidence is 
curious if both assertions be true. (Maxzu- 
chelli, ScriUori <V Italia ; Tiraboschi, Storia 
deUa Letteratwa Italiana, 1787—1794, 4to., 
vii. 1288 ; Crescimbeni, Storia della Volgar 
Poesia, 1730, L 395. v. 86.) W. S. 

ANGUILLA'RA, LUIGI, an Italian bo- 
tanist of the sixteenth century, was bom at 
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Anguillara in the papal states, from whence 
he took his name. Although the only work 
of this author was originally publbhed as a 
snuiU duodecimo of about two hundred and 
seventy pages, the value of his labours en- 
titles him to a much higher position as a man 
of science, than many of the authors of pon- 
derous folios. Some of the biographers of 
Anguillara state that he was educated as a 
physician, and that in the early port of his 
life he was a teacher of medicine at Ferrara. 
On the death of Mandelli, he was appointed 
superintendent of the botanic garden at 
Padua : Sprengel states that he was also pro> 
fessor at Padua ; but this iaci is not men- 
tioned by others. In 1561 his celebrated 
work on simples was published not by him- 
self but his friend Giovanni Marinello, with 
the following title : — ** Semplici di Loigi 
An^iUara, li quali in piii Pareri a diversi 
nobiU Huomini scritti appoiono, et nuova- 
mente da M. Giovanni Marinello mandati 
in Luce, Vinegia." This work consists of 
fourteen letters (pareri) to various individuals, 
in which he gives the result of his observa- 
tions on plants made during several excur- 
sions to Cypras, Crete, parts of Greece, Illyria, 
Italy, and Switzerland. Having collected 
a lar^ number of plants, he endeavoured to 
identify them with the descriptions of Greek 
and Roman writers, from Thcophrastus down- 
wards, and for this purpose he not only con- 
sulted the works of Theophrastus and Dios- 
corides, but the existing manuscripts of some 
of the ancient Rhizotomi. He refera to 
about fifteen hundred plants, some of which 
are only briefly noticed, whilst others have 
frequently very accurate descriptions. They 
are arranged according to no order, and are 
sometimes described under their ancient 
names, and sometimes under his own or 
their common names. Amongst the plants 
which are recorded for the first time are 
the following : — Salicomia fruticosa, Jasmi- 
nnm grandiflorum. Salvia pomifera. Cam- 
phorosma monspeliaca, Rappia maritima, 
Anchusa tinctoria, Solanum Lycopersicon, 
Quercus .Sgilops, &c. Although the mo- 
desty and good sense of Anguilkira are con- 
spicuous in this work, he brought upon him- 
self the anger of Matthiolus, who was then 
at the height of his reputation, and some of 
whose errora he ventured to point out. The 
letters are all written from Padua, and bear 
various dates, from 1539 to the time of their 
publication. Anguillara, however, is said 
by some to have retired to Ferrara, and by 
others to Florence, in disgust at some petty 
persecutions to which he was exposed, and 
he died at one of those places. 

Several editions of this work have been 
published. The one which is most valued 
and very scarce is the duodecimo, which was 
published at Venice in 1561, and which con- 
tained two cuts, which are interesting as 
very early specimens of the art of wood- 
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catting. There was an Svo. edition, which 
seems to have been published first ; but in 
the same year, also at Venice. This work 
was originally written in Italian. A Latin 
translation appeared at Basle in 1593, fo 
which were appended notes by Caspar Baohin, 
in which he endeayoured to compensate for 
the brevity of the author. He is stated by 
Eloy and Carrere to have died at Padua in 
the year 1 550 ; but this is an error, as some 
of his letters were written after that date. 
Mazzuchelli states that he died at Ferrara in 
1 570. Gcertner first named a genus of plants 
AnffuiUaria, in honour of him ; but this name 
havmg become extinct, it has been recently 
reapplied by Brown to a ^nus of Melantha- 
ceous plants. (Mazzuchelh, Scrittori^ItaUa; 
Jocher, Attgem, GeL Lexicon, and Adelung's 
Supp. ; Sprengel, HUtoria JRei Herbaria ; 
Haller, Bibl, Bot; Ersch undOniber, AUgenu 
Encyc,) E. L. 

ANGUILLE'SI. GIOVANNI DOME'NI- 
CO, bom near Pisa in 1766. He studied at 
Pisa, and took his degree as doctor of law. 
He also applied himself to poetical composi- 
tion, and his poems, which are not wiUiout 
merit, are inserted in the **Pamaso dei 
Poeti Viventi," and have been subsequently 
published separately in 2 vols. Pisa, 1818. 
In 1799, after the first French revolutionary 
invasion of Tuscany he published an " Ora- 
zione politico-morale,'* which was applauded 
by Bettinelii. Anguillesi held sevend admi- 
nistrative offices under the various govern- 
ments that followed each other in Tuscany 
in the early part of the present century, and 
was made secretary of the Grand Duchess 
Elise, Napoleon's sister. In his ** Memorie 
Storiche dei Regj Palazzi," he has put to 
gether the interesting, and often fearral his- 
torical recollection of the various palaces be- 
longing to the crown of Tuscany, especially 
under the dynasty of the Medici, for which he 
was allowed to consult the secret archives 
which had till then been dosed to inspection. 
Having presented his MS. to the Grand 
Duchess, she made him a present of a gold 
box enriched with diamonds. The work was 
published in 1815, and went through a se- 
cond edition. When the Grand Duchess 
ELise left Tuscany in 1814, Anguillesi was 
appointed professor of Latin literature in the 
university of Naples in the place of the de- 
ceased professor Pagnini. In 1824 he was 
appointed by the Grand Duke Ferdinand, 
chancellor of the university of Pisa. He 
contributed many articles to the " Giomale 
de' Letterati," a literary journal of consider- 
able reputation published at Pisa. He cor*- 
responded with Monti, Ricci, and other 
learned contemporaries, and was a member 
of the Crusca Academy. He died at Pisa in 
1833, and a funeral oration to his memory 
was published by the canon Luigi della Fan- 
teria, '* Elogio fimebre di Gio. Anguillesi 
Pisano," Pisa, 1833. He left in MS. an 
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'* Itinerario Storioo statistico per le principal! 
Strade postali del Gran Ducato." He also 
translated into Italian Chateaubriand's " Ge- 
nie de Christianisine," and other French 
works. (Tipaldo, Biografia degli Italiani 
lUuxtri.) A. V. 

ANGUrSCIOLA, SOFONISBA, a cele- 
brated painter of Cremona, where she was 
bom of noble parents about 1533, but the 
exact date of her birth is not known, nor is 
that of her death. She was instracted first 
at Cremona with her sister Helen, who sub- 
sequently turned nun, by Bernardino Campi, 
and afterwards at Milan by Bemardino Gatti, 
called Soiaro. She had great ability for 
painting, especially portraits, in which she 
was one of the best artists of her time. 
Vasari mentions two pictures that he saw at 
her father's house at Cremona, which he 
describes as wonderful : the figures appeared 
to be alive. One of the pictures was por- 
traits of three of her sisters, playing at chess, 
with an old female domestic ; the other, por- 
traits of her father between another sister 
and a brother. He praises also equally two 
others which he saw in Piacenza. Sofonisba 
acquired so great a reputation by her por- 
traits, that she was invited by Philip II. to 
Spain to enter into the service of the queen. 
She went to Spain in 1559, attended by two 
ladies and two gentlemen of the Spanish 
court Her first performance was a portrait 
of the queen, with which Philip was so much 
pleased that he also sat to her, and ordered 
her to paint likewise a portrait of Don Carlos, 
his son. For these pictures she was hand- 
somely remunerated — was granted a pension 
of two hundred scudi for life, and Philip 
himself presented her with a diamond of the 
value of one thousand five hundred scudi 
(Bermudez says ducats). She established by 
^ese works, and some others which she did 
at Madrid, a reputation superior to most ci 
her contemporaries. Pope Pius IV. wrote 
to his nuncio at Madrid, and requested him 
to send him a portrait of the Queen of Spain 
by the hand of the Cremonese. Sofonisba 
sent the portrait, with a letter to the pope, in 
September, 1561, and his holiness answered 
it with his own hand in the following mondi, 
speaking in the highest terms of her per- 
formance. Vasari has printed copies of the 
letters. 

Sofonisba was in such favour with the king 
that he gave her a husband, in the person of 
Don Fabrizzio di Moncada, a Sicilian noble- 
man, and a dowry of twelve thousand scudi, 
and raised her pension to one thousand scudi 
or crowns, f^om the customs of Palermo. 
After her marriage she left Spain to reside 
in Palermo ; but her husband died after she 
had resided there a few years. Having ob- 
tained leave from Philip IL to return to her 
own country, she embarked on board a Genoese 
galley, and some time after her arrival in 
Genoa she was married to the captain of the 
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y, Orazio Lomellino, not however with- 
out Philip's permission, who raised her pen- 
sion to one thousand four hundred crowns 
upon the occasion. In Genoa she continued 
to paint and add to her reputation: in the 
gallery of the Duke of Leuchtenberg there is 
a half length of the queen of Cyprus by her. 
When she grew old she became blind, but 
was still cheerful and constantly received 
company ; her house was a rendez-vous of 
the virtuosi of Genoa. Vandjrck, when he 
was in Italy, attended her parties, and is re- 
ported to have siud that he had learnt more 
from the conversation of an old blind woman 
than by studying the great masters of Italy. 
Walpole, in his notice of Vandyck, in his 
" Anecdotes of Painting," states that he 
painted Anguisciola at Palermo in her ninety- 
second year, which must have been about 
1625 i but none of the accounts mention that 
she ever returned to Sicily, and about 1620 
is generally stated as the tmie of her death ; 
the year is, however, quite uncertain. There 
is nothing of that feebleness of drawing in 
the worlu of this lady which characterise 
those of Angelica Kauffinann. There are 
extant sevend portraits of Sofonisba by her 
own hand : one in the gallery of Florence ; 
another, in miniature, in oils, in the gallery 
of Vienna ; two at Genoa, in the possession 
of the Lomellini family ; and one at Althorp, 
Northamptonshire, in which she is playing 
upon the harpsichord. Sofonisba instructed 
four of her sisters in painting — Lucia, Mi- 
nerva, Europa, and Anna Maria, who all dis- 
plaved remarkable ability for the art (Va- 
san, Vite d^ Pittari^ kc.\ Soprani, ViU <fe' 
Pittori i Bermudez, jbiccionario Historico, 
A-c.) R. N. W. 

ANGUS or iENGUS, Latmiaed JGNGUS- 
SIUS and ^NEAS, an Irish writer of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, sumamed either 
from his piety or from his religious profes- 
sion, Ceile De, or Ceil-de, in Latin Kele- 
deus, or Colideus, the worshipper of God, or 
Culdee. From a brief ancient prefluse pre- 
fixed to his "Felire," or account of the 
festivals of the church, but not written by 
him, and from other sources, some particulars 
are gathered of his history. He was the son 
of Oiblein, Latinised Hoblenius, according to 
the pre&ce just mentioned, (but according to 
Colganus, ^ngobham, Latinised ^ngava- 
nus, was his &ther, and Oiblein his grand- 
father), and was of the royal race of the Dal- 
Araidhe, or Dalriads, bein^ descended from 
Cffilbaidh, or Caslbadius, king of Ulster, and 
last king of Ireland of the Dalriad race. He 
became in early life a monk in the abbey of 
Cluain-Enach, or Cluain Eidnach, in the ter- 
ritory of Hy-Falgia, now Clonenagh, in 
Queen's County, and made considerable pro- 
gress in learning under the abbot Mal-ath^- 
nitts, Melathgene, or Maelaithgen, who died 
about A. D. 767. Ware thinks it probable 
that he succeeded Melathgene in the abbacy. 
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However this may be, he afterwards with- 
drew from the house, and lived as a solitary 
in an adjacent desert, which was afterwards 
called Disert-.£ngus, or Draert-^ngus, 
though the name is now lost, and the spot to 
which it was applied unknown. In his soli- 
tude he gave himself up to ascetic observ- 
ances, being, according to Colganus, ** so ab- 
sorbed in Uie praises of God, and in con- 
flicts with the flesh and the Devil, that he 
sang the Psalter through every day ; and be- 
side other prayers and pious exercises, made 
three hundred genuflexions." Other auste- 
rities of a still more marvellous character are 
ascribed to him. 

To avoid the applauses which these observ- 
ances excited, he left the part of the country 
in which he dwelt, and withdrew to the abbey 
of Tamhlact, now Tallaght, near Dublin, 
stopping on his way at the church of Cul- 
banaghar (by Colganus it is called Buil- 
bennchuir), now O[)olbanagher, in Queen's 
Coimty, where, according to the legends re- 
specting him, he had a vision of Angels, a 
circumstance which led to the composition of 
his lives of the saints. On his arrival at 
Tamhlact he is said to have entered the abbey 
as a lay-brother, and to have remained undis- 
covered for seven years after, and then was 
discovered by a miracle. He afterwards con- 
tinued in the abbey, being held in great ho- 
nour by St Maelruan, the abbot He is called 
" the father and abbot of many monks," and 
some have called him " bishop," but without 
naming his see. His abbacy was probably 
at Cluain-Eidnach before his retreat into 
solitude, though some make him to have been 
abbot of Tamhlact The notion of his bi- 
shopric is probably erroneous ; and it b likely 
that the error has originated in the ancient 
custom of using bishop and abbot as synony- 
mous terms. He died, according to the 
martyrologists, on a Friday. His festival is 
on the 11th of March ; and as this day coin- 
cided with Friday in the years 819, 824, and 
830, we may conjecture Uiat he died in one 
of those years. He is said to have been 
buried in the abbey of Cluain Eidnach. 

His chief works are — 1. A "Felire," or 
account of the festivals observed in the 
church in his time. It is written in the Irish 
tongue, in verse. It is arranged in stanzas 
of four lines, each line containing six sylla- 
bles, and ending with a word of two sylla- 
bles. Only some of the more eminent 
saints are commemorated in this work. 
Several MSS. of this work are noticed by 
O'Reilly. A preface by some subsequent 
writer professes to give an account of the 
author, the time, and place of writing the 
work. 2. ** Psalter na Rann," or " Saltuir na 
Rann," i. e. " The Metrical Psalter," or 
" The Psalter in many Parts." O'Reilly 
describes a MS. of thir work as containing 
an abridged history of the descendants of 
Abraham fh)m the birth of Isaac until after 
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the death of Moses : it is closely written in a 
fine strong hand, and occupies upwards of six 
folio pages of yeinim of the largest size. 
Possibly it is only a fragment, for Colganus 
describes the work as containing **the his- 
tory of the Old Testament ; " he adds ftirther 
that it is in metre. The above are the only 
works of ^ngus mentioned by O'Reilly ; but 
the following are also ascribed to him. 8. 
** Saltuir na Rann." This is a different work 
from that just mentioned : it is in five books, 
and gives an account of the saints of Ireland. 
The circumstance of the same title being 
applied to two works of the same author of 
different character is remarkable. 4. Ware 
speaka of another work of ^ngns, bearing 
the same title as the two preceding, and de- 
scribes it as "A miscellimy collection re- 
lating to Irish affairs, in prose and verse, 
Latin and Irish." 5. A Martyrology in prose, 
containing a much more copious list of saints 
than the ** Felire," or calendar already de- 
scribed. It is supposed to have been com- 
piled at Tamhlact by ^ngus and Maelruan, 
whence Colganus calls it " Martyrologium 
Tamlactense." Some additions have been 
made by a later hand. (O'Reilly, Tratuac- 
actions of the Jbemo-CeUic Society for 1820, 
vol. i. part i. ; Johannes Colganus. Vita St. 
j^ngussii in the Acta Sanctorum, by Bolland, 
and others, Martii, tom. ii. ; Sir James Ware, 
History of the Writers of Ireland, translated, 
revised, and improved by Harris ; Mervyn 
Archdall, Monasticon Hibemicum.) J. C. M. 

ANGUS, or ^NGUS, another writer, 
said to be contemporary with the above-men- 
tioned Angus or ^ngus Ceile De, is noticed 
by Colganus and Ware. He wrote a pane- 
gyric in verse on iCngus Ceile De, which 
Colganus quotes. (References to the last 
article.) J. C. M. 

A NG US. Other writers of this name will 
be found elsewhere. [M'Marccs and 
O'Daly.] J. C. M. 

ANGUS, EARLS OF. [Douglab.] 

A'NHALT, Princes and Dukes of. 
The house of Anhalt is one of the oldest 
Saxon dynasties in Northern Germany, and 
is now divided into the branches of Anhalt- 
Bemburg, Anhalt-Dessan, and Anhait-Ko- 
then ; all of which have the title of duke, and 
are sovereign members of the German con- 
federation. In the middle ages this dynasty 
ruled over the greater part of Northern Ger- 
many, being invested with the duchy of 
Saxony and the nmrgraviate of Brandenburg. 
Both these branches of Saxony and Branden- 
burg became extinct in the fourteenth and 
in tiie fifteenth centuries ; and the branch 
of the dukes of Saxe-Lauenburg, who were 
descended fh>m the dukes of Saxony, be- 
came extinct towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. [ Albrecht, Prince of An- 

HAI«T ; AXBERT I. OF BRANDENBURG ; BRAN- 
DENBURG ; Saxe-Lauenburo ; Saxony.] 
Bb'bnthoald, Be'rnthowald, Be'rn- 
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WALD, Be'rthoald, or Be'rthold I., the 
putative son of one Hathagast or Hadagast, 
a powerful chief of the Saxons, is said to be 
the ancestor of the house of Anhalt During 
the middle ages this dynasty was better 
known by the name of " Ascania " or " As- 
canien," the latinized name of some castle, 
the name of which began with " Asch" 
(ashes), and the ruins of which still exist (?) 
at some distance fh>m the town of Aschers- 
leben. Several historians and genealogists 
have absurdly traced the name of Ascania 
respectively to Ascanes or Ascenazes, the 
grandson of Japhet, and to Ascanius the 
son of ^neas. Bemthoald commanded nine 
thousand Saxons, with whom he aided Theo- 
doric, king of the Franks of Austrasia, in 
his war against Hermannfried, king of the 
Thuringians, and he contributed to the 
victory of Theodoric on the Unstrut in 
527 or 531. To reward his services Bem- 
thoald, it is said, received the country 
round the present town of Scheidungen, 
which had been taken from the Thurin- 
gians ; but this is doubtful. The parentage of 
his supposed son Bernthoald II., and his 
grandson, Bernthoau) IIL, is also doubtful, 
though there was in the seventh century a 
Saxon duke named Bemthoald. The his- 
torical origin of the house of Anhalt begins 
with Albrecht Y., who is also called Adal- 
bert II., a powerful lord in the country 
between the Harz and the Elbe, who lived 
during the middle of the tenth century. 
(Sagittarius, Antiquitates Thuringia, ii. 12.; 
Sagittarius, Historia Prindpum Anhaltinorum, 
p. 3., &c. ; Mascov, History of the Antient 
GermanSf translated by Lediard, iL 379.) 

Be'rnhard, count of Asca'nia and 
A'nhai^t, duke of Sa'xony. [Saxony.] 

Heineich I., prince of Anhalt, was the son 
of Bemhard, first duke of Saxony of the 
house of Anhalt After the -deatii of his 
father in 1211, he inherited the extensive 
allodial possessions of the family ; his brother, 
Albrecht, was invested with the duchy of 
Saxony. Heinrich, the first prince of his 
house, was involved in perpetual wars, in 
which he showed aa much military skill as 
diplomatic prudence. In the contest between 
Philip, duke of Suabia, and Otho, duke of 
Brunswick, for the imperial crown, he took 
the side of Philip, with whom he besieged 
the town of Brunswick in 1199. In 1204 
he defeated the Bohemians who assisted Duke 
Otho. After the murder of Philip by Otho 
of Wittelsbach in 1208, Heinrich made his 
peace with the Duke of Brunswick, who waa 
crowned emperor by Pope Innocent III. in 
1209. Otho IV., however, showed no dis- 
positions to acknowledge himself a vassal of 
Innocent, who from the year 1212, opposed 
to him Frederic II. of Hohenstaufen, with 
whom Otho disputed the crown till his death 
in 1218. In this new contest he was vigor- 
ously assisted by his former enemy, the 
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Prince of Anhalt But no sooner was 
Frederic II. master of the empire, than 
Heinrich desisted from hostilities and made 
his peace with the emperor on very favour- 
able conditions. There vas neither fickle- 
ness nor fkithlessness in the conduct of 
Heinrich. His object was to maintain the 
constitution and the independence of the 
empire against the ambition of Pope In- 
nocent II L, and his successors, Honorius III. 
and Gregory IX. To Frederic IL he was a 
faithful and useful friend ; he assisted him 
with his sword as well as with his advice in 
the memorable contest between this em- 
peror and Rome. As early as 1219 Heinrich 
was obliged to take up arms against one 
Gemod or Gerund, abbot of Nienburg, a 
man of bad reputation. The abbot was taken 
prisoner, and Heinrich had his eyes put out, 
his tongue cut off, and it is sud that he in- 
flicted upon him that punishment which 
Abaihird suffered from the revenge of Ful- 
bert For this outrage Heinrich was ex- 
communicated by Albrecht, archbishop of 
Magdeburg, and was compelled to go to 
Rome, where he was absolved by Pope 
Honorius III. in 1235. Notwithstanding 
this favour, he continued to aid Frederic IL, 
with whomhe stayed in Italy till 1238. Hein- 
rich was not unacquamted with literature. 
De Marees thinks that he is the duke of 
Anhalt who made himself known as a " Min- 
nesinger,*' and of whose poetry some frag- 
ments are extant in the first volume of the 
work entitled ** Sammlung von Minne- 
singem des Riidger Manasse." The in- 
timate friendship between Heinrich and 
Frederic II. is in fiivour of this opinion. 
(Sagittarius, Historia Prmcipwn AnhcUH- 
Tiorum, p. 9 — 22. ; Ersch und Gruber, Al^e- 
meine EncydapHdie, ^c, sub voc. " Anhalt" 
George I., prince of Anhalt- Zerbst, the 
second son of Siegmund I., was bom shortly 
before 1374. Sie^und died in 1405, and 
his sons divided his possessions among them. 
George acquired that part of which Zerbst 
was tibe capital ; but his brothers having all 
died without issue, he became successively 
master of all the dominions of his house. 
Albrecht IV., the last duke and elector of 
Saxony of the house of Anhalt, having 
died m 1422, George hoped to be in- 
vested with tiiis duchy, but the emperor 
Siegmund conferred it upon Frederic the 
Warlike, margrave of Meissen, of the house 
of Wettin, from whom are descended the 
present kings and dukes of Saxonpr. Thus 
the dynasty of Anhalt, extinct m Bran- 
denburg since 1320, lost likewise the duchy 
of Saxony, except that part of it which is 
still known as the duchy of Saxe-Lauen- 
bttrg,and which since 1260 had been possessed 
by a junior branch of the ducal family of 
Anhalt In 1429 George fought with suc- 
cess against the Hussites. In 1470 or 1471, 
he abdicated in favour of his five sons, each 
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of whom acquired part of the paternal pos- 
sessions. George died at Dessau in 1474, 
more than a hundred years old. In 1467 his 
castle at Dessau was destroyed by a fire, and 
a rich collection of antiquities, manuscripts, 
and books, as well as part of the archives 
were lost George L was five times mar- 
ried. (Sagittarius, Historia Princqnan An^ 
fuUtinorum, p. 1 1 1 — 1 1 7.) 

Rudolph, prince of Anhalt- Zerbst, the 
youngest son of George L, was one of the 
most celebrated generals of the Emperor 
Maximilian L He was bom about 1460, 
and was brought up at the court of the elec- 
tor-archbishop of Mainz, where he received 
a good education. In 1486 he went to the 
court of the Emperor Frederic IIL at Vienna, 
and some time afterwards accompanied Max- 
imilian, son of the emperor and king of the 
Romans, to the Netherlands, of which this 
prince had become master by his marriage 
with the Princess Maria of Burgundy. Maxi- 
milian having been arrested in 1488 by the 
citizens of Brages, who would not restore 
him to liberty unless he gave securities not 
to infrin^ their liberties, Rudolph of Anhalt 
offered lumself as a hostage for the king of the 
Romans. The citizens accepted the proposal i 
Maximilian was released ; and Rudolph re- 
mained in captivity, from which he was soon 
delivered by the emperor, who approached 
with the army of the empire and compelled 
Bruges to surrender. From this time Rudolph 
eigoyed the uninterrapted favour of the em- 
peror, as well as of Maximilian. In 1 490 
Rudolph distinguished himself in the war in 
Hungary, and in 1495 Maximilian, who had 
become emperor in 1493, appointed him his 
privy counsellor and grand equerry. After 
having quelled a rebellion in Hungary in 
1506, Rudolph conmianded the Austrian 
troops against Charles, duke of Gelderland, 
the son of Adolphus, who however succeeded 
in maintaining himself in his duchy (1507). 
In the following year he accompanied Max- 
imilian in his war against Venice. He took: 
Vicenza, but was obliged to evacuate it by 
the Venetians, who were assisted by a revolt 
of the inhabitants, and who immediately laid 
siege to Verona, then occupied by the im- 
perial troops. Rudolph quickly concentrating 
his troops, compelled the Venetians to aban- 
don the siege of Verona, and recovered Vi- 
cenza by showing himself under its walls. 
The inhabitants came out of their town and 
implored his clemency, and the prince of 
Anhalt, forgetting that he had sworn to take a 
bloody vengeance, pardoned them all (1510). 
Being again attacked by Liviano, the com- 
mander of the Venetian army, he defeated 
him on the Adda, and afterwards routed the 
Venetians with great slaughter on the Bac- 
chiglione. Liviano however, a skilAil ge- 
neral, succeeded some time afterwards in 
putting his enemy into such a position as to 
leave him hardly any other choice than tiiat 
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of siirreudermg or dying in a frnitless at- 
tempt to fight his way throagh the Venetian 
army. From this dangerous position how- 
ever, the Prince of Anhalt not only es- 
caped nnhnrt, hnt on his retreat he defeated 
Liviano. Rudolph died in the midst of his 
success in 1513 by poison administered by 
some Italian commanders who were jealous 
of his triumphs, but not by the Venetians as 
it has been pretended. His body was first de- 
posited at Verona, afterwards in the castle of 
Stams in the Tyrol, and finally buried in the 
cathedral of Innsbruck, near die tombs of the 
archdukes of Austria. During his stay in Italy 
he had collected a great number of antiquities, 
manuscripts, and rare books, as well as paint- 
ings and other objects of art ; but on his 
sudden death all was scattered aod lost Ru- 
dolph's device was ** Allzeit in Sorgen " (" Al- 
ways in Trouble*'); and Maximilism, who was 
deeply affected by his death, used to call him 
'' Anhalt, das redliche Blut " (Anhalt, the 
honest Blood). (Sagittarius, Historia Prin' 
cipum Anhaltinorum, p. 119 — 127.) 

WoLP or Wolfgang VL, prince of Anhalt- 
Kothen, somamed " the Pious,*' was the son 
of Waldemar V., and the grandson of George I. 
of Anhalt- Zerbst He was bom at Kothen in 
1492, and succeeded his father in 1508. He 
was a zealous adherent of the Reformation, 
and he had the good luck, as early as 1525- 
6, to seize the abbeys of Ballenstadt and 
Mehringen, in the possession' of which he 
maintained himself by a policy the principles 
of which he never abandoned. Like all the 
nobles of his time, he was of a warlike tem- 
per, and he surpassed most of them in per- 
sonal courage and skill. He was present at 
the Diet of Worms, assembled by the young 
emperor Charles V. in 1521, in which the 
numerous Spanish nobility who formed the 
court of the emperor acknowledged Duke 
Henry of Brunswick as the first champion of 
the knights present Wolf of Anhalt chal- 
lenged Duke Henry to single combat, and 
after a long and gallant struggle gained the 
victory, to the great admiration of the Spa- 
niards. In 1526 he adhered to the " Union 
of Torgau," which was concluded by several 
princes of the empire who had adopted the 
doctrines of Luther for the purpose of de- 
fending themselves and the new religion 
against attacks fVom the imperial or papal 
parties ; and in the course of the same year 
(27th of August) he signed the '* Edictum 
Spirense," by which the Lutherans acquired 
considerable strength. At the diet of Speier 
in 1529, the emperor and his party obtained 
a majority, and an edict was issued, the terms 
of which stopped the progress of the Reform- 
ation. Wolf of Anhalt was amon^ those 
princes who protested against this edict ; and 
hence the name ** Protestants.** Upon this 
the Lutherans, at the diet of Augsburg in 
1 530, presented to the emperor a ** confes- 
sion of their £Guth ** (the ** Confession of Augs- 
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burg *^, which was si^ed by Wolf of An- 
halt with John Frederic, elector of Saxony ; 
Ernst, duke of Bmnswick-Liineburg ; George, 
margrave of Brandenburg ; Philip, land- 
grave of Hessen ; and the magistrates of the 
imperial towns of Niimberg and Reutlingen. 
Wolf was among those who presented the 
** Confession " to the emperor ; and on this 
occasion he wrote to his mother, " The devil 
is very busy here, but God is his master, and 
he will stop his wicked designs.** Having 
been requested to sign the "Confession of 
Augsburg,** he said, ** I have often spurred 
my horse for protecting men ; why shall I 
not spur it for hastening to the delivery of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
sacrifice my body and mortal life for the 
crown of heavenly life." He was well aware 
of the consequences of this half religious and 
half political act, but he was above all fear. 
When the emperor received the Confession, 
he cried out, " They have written me with 
black ink, but I swear I will draw up the 
answer with red ink! *' Upon this the good 
Wolf of Anhalt said, *'His majesty can do 
what pleases him ; but let him only take 
care that he does not get his fsice besprinkled 
with that red ink.** Wolf afterwards ad- 
hered to the ** Union of Schmalkalden,** and 
war having broken out between the emperor 
and the Union, the leader of which was John 
Frederic, elector of Saxony, Wolf hastened 
to assist his allies. He was present at the 
battle of Miihlberg (24th of April, 1546), 
which was lost by the indolence and incom-i 
petence of the Elector of Saxony. The em- 
peror confiscated the dominions of Wolf and 
conferred them on his favourite, the Spa- 
niard Bartolomeo de Ladrona, who sold 
them to the Count of Reuss ; and it was only 
in 1 552 that Wolf got them back after having 
paid the count his purchase money. Wolf 
also protested a^nst the coronation of Fer- 
dinand of Austria as king of the Romans in 
1531 ; and he was one of those who witnessed 
the death of Luther at Eisleben m 1546. He 
spent great sums in establishing the Protest- 
ant fidth. He was a very old man when he 
ordered a fine church to be constructed, on 
which occasion he said, ** I shall try to get 
this bird-cage finished before my death, and 
will pray God that he may put good singing 
birds therein, such as are well able to praise 
the glory of our Lord.** Wolf of Anhalt died 
in 1566 without leaving male issue. (Sagit- 
tarius, Historia Principum Anhaltinorum, p. 
132 — 140.; Eichhom, Deutsche Staats-und 
RechiS'Geschichtej iv. 64. 74, &c.) 

Joa'chim I., duke of Anhalt-Zerbst-Des- 
sau, the son of Duke Ernst, and the nephew 
of Wolf the Pious, was bom in 1509, and, 
after the death of his father, in 1516, was 
educated by his uncle Adolphus. He studied 
history and mathematics at Leipzig, and 
during the whole course of his life he always 
preferred literary pursuits to the warlike oc- 
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cupations of the princes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1527 he went to the court of 
George, duke of Saxony, a zealous adherent 
of the Roman Catholic reUgion, who after- 
wards endeayoored, but in rain, to prevent 
Joachim from adoptmg the Protestant con- 
fession, of which this prince became one of 
the most zealous and able propagators. In 
1530 he was at the diet of Augsburg, and he 
was present at that of 1541 together with his 
uncle. Wolf the Pious. He inherited the 
duchy of Dessau in 1534. Joachim was much 
esteemed by Luther, Camerarius, and Me- 
lanchthon, who, in 1557, presented him with 
a copy of his " Historia Colloquii Worma- 
eiensis,'* requesting him to give his opinion 
about this important work. Joachim, who 
was never married, died in 1 56 1 . (Sagittarius, 
Historia PrincipumAnhtdtinorum, p. 142, 143.) 
Joachim II., Ernst, duke of Aiihalt- 
Dessan, the son of John IV., was bom at 
Dessau in 1536. M. Lamprecht, a distin- 
guished scholar, directed his education, which 
was completed at the university of Witten- 
berg. At an early age he served in the 
Spanish army, and he distinguished himself 
in the battle of St. Quentin in 1557, where 
the French were defeated by the Spaniards. 
He afterwards returned to Germany, and took 
effective measures to deliver his duchy from 
the heavy debts which had been contracted 
by the extravagance of his predecessors. For 
this purpose he assembled the states in 1565, 
who promised to pay these debts on condition 
that the duke should grant them several im- 
portant privileges, which he did. By the 
death of his brother Charles in 1561, by the 
abdication of Wolf the Pious in 1562, and 
by the death of his brother Bemhard in 1570, 
he became master of all the possessions of the 
house of Anhalt, except Lauenburg. In 1572 
he issued an edict, by which the Roman law 
was introduced into his duchies. He pro- 
tected and established the Protestant religion 
in his dominions, and took an active though 
moderate part in those religious disputes in 
which the princes were as busy as the divines. 
In 1569 he assembled a synod at Kothen, in 
which the principles laid down by Melanchthon 
were acknowledged as the groundwork of the 
religious constitution of the duchy. He at- 
tended almost all the diets, tmd he vigorously 
opposed those Protestant princes who pro- 
posed to protect the new religion by means 
of an alliance with France. He built the 
castle of Dessau, a large wooden bridge over 
the Elbe, and another over the river Mulde. 
Joachim Ernst was a lover and protector of 
knowledge and the fine arts. He received at 
his court the celebrated physician Casparus 
Peucerus, who was persecuted for his religious 
opinions ; and he gave a kingly remuneration 
to his former instructor, M. Lamprecht The 
Emperor Maximilian II., himself a moderate 
man, held Joachim Ernst in great esteem, 
and so did Henry IV., king of Navarre, and 
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afterwards of France, with whom the Duke 
of Anhalt carried on a correspondence for 
many years. After his death in 1586, his 
possessions were divided among his sons, of 
whom John George became the founder of 
the present branch of Anhalt-Dessau ; Chris- 
tian, of Anhalt-Bemburg ; Louis, of the first 
branch of Anhalt-Eothen ; August, of the 
second branch of Anhalt-Eothen; and Ru- 
dolph, of Anhalt- Zerbst, which is now extinct. 
(Sagittarius, Historia Principum Anhaltinorum, 
p. 163 — 176. ; Ersch und Gruber, AQgemeine 
Encychpadie der Wissenschaften, sub voc. 
" Anhalt," p. 127, 128.) 

Geoboe IV., prince of Anbalt-Zerbst^ 
Dessau, was one of the most celebrated 
Protestant divines during the period of the 
Reformation. He was the son of Prince 
John and the brother of Joachim I. ; he was 
bom in 1507. In 1518 he went to the uni- 
versity of Leipzig, where he first studied 
under Simon Eisemann, a distinguished 
scholar ; and in the same year he was chosen 
canon of the chapter of Merseburg and pro- 
vost of the chapter of Magdeburg, in which 
dignities he was confirmed by Pope Leo X. 
He nevertheless continued his studies, which 
for several years were directed by Joachim 
Camerarius, who from this time enjoyed the 
uninterrupted fieivour of all the princes of 
Anhalt After having acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin language, George 
studied the Roman and the canon law, and 
he attended the private lectures of three dis- 
tinguished physicians on anatomy, pathology, 
materia medic«, and therapeutics. He was 
ordained a priest in 1524, and in the same 
year, notwithstanding his youth, he was ap- 
pointed privy counsellor of Albrecht of 
Brandenburg, cardinal, archbishop of Mag- 
deburg, and elector of Mainz. The re- 
formation of the church was then in its full 
developement, and George, though still a 
sincere Roman Catholic, began to examine 
the principles laid down by Luther, with 
whom he entered into a lasting corre- 
spondence. Hesitating between Rome and 
Wittenberg, he used to pray to God with 
tears to show him the right way ; but seeing 
that he could never fijid that way unless he 
knew the pure sources of the Christian re- 
ligion, he devoted all his time to the study 
of the Greek and Hebrew languages. Being 
gifted with uncommon talents he made 
rapid progress, and soon became one of the 
best scholars of his time. He also made the 
acquaintance of Luther and Melanchthon, 
and openly adopted the principles of the Re- 
formation. Numerous Roman Catholics in 
that part of Saxony followed his example, 
and others were converted by his zeaL He 
was mild and moderate in all his actions, 
taking Melanchthon for his model, and he 
often succeeded in preventing Luther from 
following too rashly the bold course of his 
genius. " Prince Giirge (George)," said 
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Luther, ** is more pious than I ; and if he 
should not go to heaven, I am sure that I 
shall never get in. I will take his advice, 
for, indeed, - 1 do not believe that I have 
alone the Holy Ghost, and I will lay down 
my sharp pen and pray." Augustus, duke 
of Saxony, having been chosen administrator 
of the see of Merseburg in 1544, appointed 
Prince George his coadjutor, who was in- 
augurated by Luther himself. George pos- 
sessed a remarkable eloquence, and his ser- 
mons attracted great numbers of learned 
men as well as the common people. He 
used to preach in all the churches of his see 
and of the adjacent countries, and the people 
were so edified that they used to follow him 
from one place to another. He was gene- 
rally considered one of the first preachers 
of his time; he preached both in German 
and in Latin. When Frederic IL, elector 
palatine, had heard one of his sermons, 
he exclaimed, that if he had the choice of 
being either such a preacher as George, or 
Roman emperor, he would prefer to be 
George of Anhalt In 1545 he assembled 
the Protestant divines of Anhalt and Upper 
Saxony to deliberate on the state of the re- 
formed church, and he tried, though in vain, 
to prevent an outbreak between the Em- 
peror Charles V. and the Union of Schmal- 
kalden. The Union having been broken by 
the victory of the emperor at Milhlberg in 
1546, where John Frederic, elector of Saxony, 
was made prisoner, George of Anhalt has- 
tened to meet Charles, who, admiring the 
moderation and wisdom of this learned 
prince, said that he wanted such a man to 
settle the religious disturbances of Germany. 
By the victory of Miihlberg, the imperial 
party acquired such ascendency, that after 
the death of Duke Augustus of Saxony, ad- 
ministrator of Merseburg, in 1550, they suc- 
ceeded in chosing Michael Helding, com- 
monly called Sidonius, a Roman Catholic, 
bishop of Merseburg. There was a general 
apprehension that the new bishop would 
reform the state of religion in his bishopric; 
but George of Anhalt negotiated with so 
much success, that Bishop Michael promised 
not to meddle with the state of religion, 
whereupon George gave his consent to his 
election, against which he had at first pro- 
tested. George of Anhalt died in 1553, with 
the reputation of the most pious and learned 
prince in Germany. He had many enemies, 
but they were not able to ruin his noble 
name. His body was buried at Dessau ; four 
princes of Anhalt, Philip Melanchthon, and 
Georgius M^jor, marched at the head of the 
funeral procession ; and Georgius Major 
preached the funeral sermon. On his tomb- 
stone there is an epitaph, written by Me- 
lanchthon ; the following verses paint his 
character in a few striking words : — 

VerA luce Deam agnovit, prcclbusque Tocavit ; 
Numinlbus flctls mens inimtca Tult. 



Nee TirtutUTn umbras habult, sed pectore rezlt 
Ipsa Del yirens assimilata kiy^t' 

Another epitaph is written by Joachim 
Camerarius. George of Anhalt had made a 
MS. collection of his best German sermons, 
which he dedicated to his brother Bemhard, 
who, after the death of George, had them 
translated into Latin by Christophorus Peze- 
lius and Abraham Ulricus, and he also paid 
the expense of printing the work. The title 
of the editio princeps is, ** Rev^rendissimi 
et illustrissimi Principis ac Domini, Domini 
Georgii, Principis Anhaltini, &c. Conciones et 
Scripta complectentia Summam verse Doc- 
trinsB," &c. Wittenberg, 1570, fol. This 
edition is in the library of the British Mu- 
seum. It contains the sermons, some of 
which on prophets and false prophets possess 
great beauties; two fine engravings repre- 
senting the author in his episcopal dress ; a 
preface by Bemhard of Anhalt ; a dedication 
by Melanchthon ; two letters of George of 
Anhalt to the Emperor Charles V. ; the 
fimeral sermon by Georgius Major ; the life 
of George of Anhalt by Melanchthon ; the 
life of the same by Joachim Camerarius, 
which was also separately published at 
Leipzig, 1 697, 4to. ; and the epitaphs men- 
tioned above. Other editions of this work 
were published at Wittenberg in 1577 ; at 
Darmstadt, and at Frankfort. There is also 
a German edition, either a translation of the 
Latin text, or more probably the German 
text, as it was ori^nally written by the au- 
thor. (Melchior Adamus, Vita Germanorum 
Theologorum, " Vita Georgii, Principis An- 
haltini," p. 245— :256. ; Sagittarius, Historia 
Principum AnJudtinorum, p. 143 — 159., espe- 
cially the notes.) 

Christian L prince of Anhalt-Bemburg, 
founder of the present branch of the dukes 
of Anhalt-Bemburg, was the second son of 
Joachim I. Ernst, and was bom in 1568. 
As early as 1582 he went to Constantinople, 
and after his return, travelled for several 
years in France, Italy, and Denmark. In 
1591 he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of an army of 20,000 Germans, which the 
Protestant princes of the empire sent to the 
aid of Henry IV. of France, then at war with 
the Ligue. At the siege of Rouen he was 
wounded in his right foot by a musket ball, 
which was extracted nine years afterwards. 
The king of France being not able to pay 
these auxiliaries regularly. Christian with- 
drew with them ; and on his march to Ger- 
many assisted John George of Brandenburg, 
Protestant bishop of Strassburg, against Car- 
dinal Charles, duke of Lorraine, who had been 
chosen bishop of Strassburg by the Roman 
Catholic party. In this feud, which was one 
of the precursors of the Thirty Years* War, 
Christian of Anhalt obtained several victories 
over the cardinal, and he made himself known 
as a skilful general and bold soldier. In 
1594, the emperor Rudolph II., at the diet of 
3c 
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Regensbarg (Ratisbon), offered him the com- 
mand-in-chief of the German army, which 
was raised by the princes of the empire to 
drive the Turks out of Hungary ; but Chris- 
tian declined this honopr, and offered his 
sword to Frederic IV., elector palatine, who 
appointed him goyemor of the Upper Pala- 
tinate. 

The empire was then shaken by those 
religious troubles which afterwards led to the 
Thirty Years* War : these troubles gradually 
lost their religious character, and degenerated 
into a civil contest, the great object of which 
was, on one side, to maintain the ancient 
constitution of the empire by consolidating 
the strength of the Roman Catholic princes, 
while on the other side, the Protestant princes 
endeavoured to augment their power by the 
spoil of the Roman Catholic church, to check 
the authority of the emperor, and to make 
themselves as independent of any master as 
possible. In these disturbances Christian of 
Anhalt, a man of great talents, of extensive 
knowledge, and of superior military abilities, 
distinguished himself as the first intriguer 
of his time, and his example has become 
the cause of great calamities to the German 
nation. The Protestant princes felt that 
their power would diminish if they con- 
tinued disunited, and some of them, among 
whom were Frederic IV., elector palatine, 
and Christian of Anhalt, directed their at- 
tention to King Henry IV. of France, for- 
getting that the first assistance which the 
Protestants had received from King Henry IL 
of France had been the cause of the loss of 
the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
which were seized by the French. In 1606 
Christian went to Paris to form such an alli- 
ance, and at the same time he was the soul of 
the negotiations between the Protestant 
princes, which were carried on for the pur- 
pose of effecting a union, and organising their 
opposition to the emperor. This " Union " 
was concluded chiefly by Calvinist princes 
in 1608, and Christian of Anhalt was ap- 
pointed second commander of the forces of 
the Union, the first being Joachim Ernst, 
margrave of Brandenburg- Ansbach. Chris- 
tian also acted as ambassador of the Union 
at Vienna and Paris. Henry IV. willingly 
accepted his proposition to send troops into 
the duchies of Jiilich, Cleve, and Berg, for 
the purpose of protecting the princes of 
Brandenburg and Neuburg, who considered 
themselves as entitled to these duchies 
against the claims of the emperor, who de- 
signed to sei^uestrate them, and give them 
to an Austrian prince. In 1610 Chris- 
tian and prince Moritz of Orange took the 
fortress of Jiilich, which was occupied by 
Spanish and Austrian troops. Some time 
afterwards the republic of Venice offered him 
the command-ui-chief of her armies ; and he 
received a similar proposition from King 
Louis XIII. of France; but he declined both 
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proposals. Frederic V., elector palatine, having 
been elected king of Bohemia, appointed 
Christian of Anhalt his commander-in-chief ; 
and in the same year (1619) Christian ob- 
tained considerable advantages over the im- 
perial generals Buquoy and Dampierre. But 
he was entirely defeated by Maximilian, duke 
of Bavaria, in the famous battle of Prague, 
on the 8th of November, 1620 ; in conse- 
quence of which Frederic V. lost his kingdom 
as well as his electorate. 

In the battle of Prague, Christian lost part 
of his private correspondence, which fell 
into the hands of the Bavarians, and Duke 
Maximilian contrived or encouraged its pub- 
lication. No sooner had it appeared, than 
the adherents of the house of Anhalt, and 
generally of the Protestant party, attacked 
this publication as a forgery, and the matter 
was discussed in several works on both sides. 
There is no doubt that this correspondence 
as it was published {CanceOaria Secreta An- 
hahina) contains many things which have 
either been added or forged by the editor, 
while a great number of letters are only given 
in extracts. But it is certain that the ^itor 
had the originals before him, and although 
mutilated and disfigured, they throw light on 
many affairs which either preceded the Thirty 
Years* War, or happened at the beginning of 
it Part of this correspondence relates to 
the negotiations which were carried on be- 
tween Christian and the King of Bohemia on 
one side, and Rakozi, the Hungarian rebel, 
and Betlen Gabor, prince of Transylvania, 
on the other side. Christian's fiivourite plan 
was to excite Turkey to break the peace of 
Sitvatorok, concluded in 1606, and he in- 
tended to send agents to the Tatars of the 
Crimea, and even to Persia, for the purpose 
of forming an alliance between them and 
Turkey against the emperor. But the fiiith- 
lessness of Betlen Gabor made all these plans 
abortive. 

In 1621 Christian of Anhalt was put under 
the ban of the empire, from which he was 
released in 1623, and in the following year 
he made his peace with the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II., whereupon he led a retired life in 
his dominions. As early as 1606 he issued 
an edict concerning the administration of his 
dominions, which is considered an important 
monument of the state of religion, morals, 
and legislation of that time. He died on the 
17th erf April, 1630. His successor was his 
son Christian II. Christian of Anhalt must 
be acquitted of the charge of having con- 
spired against the person of the emperor ; but 
he was a traitor to his own nation, and one of 
those ambitious agitators who have caused the 
gradual ruin of the German empire. (Sa* 
gittarius, Historia Principum Anhaltinorum, 
p. 185 — 192. ; Cancellaria Secreta Anhaltina^ 
id est Occulta Consilia, Inaudita Propasita, 
^c. 1621, 4to. ; Secreta Principis Anhaltini 
CanceUariay hoc eat Veraac Gemuma DetecHo^ 
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8fc. 1621, 4to. ; Brevis Informatio et Respon- 
aio tclida ad prceciptta Capita, ^c, Secretae 
Cancellariee BavaricO'AnhaltintB, 1624, 4to. 
The article " Christian I. of Anhalt-Bem- 
barg" in Ersch and Graber*s AUgemeine En- 
cychpadie is very bad.) 

Christian II., doke of Anhalt-Bem- 
burg, the son of Christian L, was bom in 
1599. For about two centuries ability had 
been the common inheritance of the princes 
of Anhalt, among whom Christian II. occu- 
pies a distinguished rank. His education 
was directed by his father, who, although 
unprincipled in political affairs, was com- 
petent to direct the intellectual education of 
his son. Christian finished his education by 
travelling in France, Italy, Spain, Hungary, 
England, Denmark, and several other coun- 
tries of Europe. He knew almost all the 
modem European languages, and during his 
sojourn at Venice he addressed the senate in 
ft speech in the Italian language, which he 
spoke so fluently and with such a pure accent, 
that the members expressed their unanimous 
admiration. He learned the principles of 
warfare under the celebrated Charles Em- 
manuel, duke of Savoy. In the war between 
Frederic V., elector palatine and king of 
Bohemia, and the emperor Ferdinand II., he 
served under his father, who was the com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of Frederic ; 
and in the battle of Prague, on the 8th of 
November, 1620, he commanded two divi- 
sions. The royal troops were routed, and in 
order to stop the general disorganisation, 
Christian made a desperate attack on the 
Bavarian cavalry at the head of a few hun- 
dred horsemen. In this struggle he was 
severely wounded and thrown from his horse, 
and in this state he was obliged to surrender 
to Guilielmo Herdugo, a Spanish nobleman, 
who presented his prisoner to the emperor. 
Ferdinand II. at first ordered him to be con- 
fined in the fortress of Neustadt, but having 
had an interview with him, he pardoned him 
and made him his chamberlain. For some 
years Christian led a retired life, but afflicted 
by the lamentable state of Germany during 
the Thirty Years' War, he left his native 
country, and visited several parts of Europe. 
After the death of his &ther in 1630, he 
returned to Bemburg, and stayed there some 
time for the purpose of receiving the homage 
of his subjects ; but he left Germany soon 
afterwards, and after having visited all Eu- 
rope, except Russia and Turkey, he returned 
to Bemburg in 1656. He died in 1666. 
(Sagittarius, Huftoria PfincipumAnhaltinonan, 
p. 193—195.) 

Louis, prince of Anhalt-Dessau, the son 
of Joachim II. Emst, was bom in 1579. In 
1596 he began his travels in the Netherlands, 
England, France, and Italy ; he remained 
several years in Malta, at Naples, and at 
Venice, and he returned in 1501. He had a 
thorough knowledge of Italian literature, 
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and he was also well acquainted with the 
English, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages. He was a personal friend of, and 
kept up a correspondence with. King Henry 
IV. of France, Pope Urban VIIL, James I., 
King Christian IV. of Denmark, the Em- 
peror Rudolph II., and Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden. During the Thirty Years' 
War he took the part of the king of Sweden, 
who, in 1631, appointed him govemor of the 
bishoprics of Magdeburg and Halberstadt 
He afterwards retired from public afBurs and 
devoted himself entirely to literary occupa- 
tions. His principal object was the restora- 
tion of the German language to its ancient 
purity, and he was one of the founders of the 
" Frachtbringende Orden," a society of poets 
and scholars formed for the purpose of ex- 
tricating the German language from the 
"Babylonian confusion" occasioned by its 
being encumbered with so many Latin, Greek, 
and French words. He died in 1650. (Sagit- 
tarius, Historta Principum Anhaltinorum, pp. 
206 — 218. ; George Neumarck, Der Neus- 
prossende Teutsche Pabnbaum, 1668.) 

Leopoid Louis, count of Anhalt, was bom 
in 1729. He was the second son of Wil- 
liam Gustavus, prince of Anhalt-Dessau, and 
Sophia Herre, the daughter of a brewer at 
Dessau. Their children, imable to succeed 
in the government of the principality, on 
account of their mother, were created by 
the Emperor Francis I., in 1749, counts and 
countesses of the Holy Roman empire. 
Leopold Louis entered the army of Frederic 
II., king of Prussia, and distinguished him- 
self in the battles of Kesselsdorf, Lowositz, 
and Prague. In 1794 he was appointed pre- 
sident of the commission charged with the 
examination of the military conduct of the 
commanders of the Prussian army, which, 
together with the Russians, had destroyed 
the last remnants of Polish independence. 
At that time he was general of the infantry, 
inspector-general of the infantry of Silesia, 
and knight of the order of the black eagle, 
the first in Prussia. He was a good and gieJ- 
lant general, but with regard to discipline he 
was very severe. He died at Liegnitz in 
1795. (De Maries, in Ersch und Gmber, 
AUgemeine EncyclopSdie der Kiinste und Wis- 
senscfiaften ; Preussische National-Encyclo- 
pddie, ^c.) 

Frederic, count of Anhalt, the fourth 
son of Prince William Gustavus of Anhalt- 
Dessau, and the brother of Count Leopold 
Louis of Anhalt, was bom in 1732. He 
entered the Prussian army in 1747, and as 
early as 1759 he became adjutant-general of 
his uncle. Prince Leopold Maximilian of 
Anhalt-Dessau, who was a celebrated general 
of Frederic II. At the outbreak of the Seven 
Years' War he was aide-de-camp of the King 
of Prussia, and after the close of the war he 
was appointed major-generaL Dissatisfied 
with his slow promotion he left the service of 
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the king, and entered the Saxon army in 
1776 as lieutenant-general ; but in 1783 he 
left the Saxon service also, and went to St 
Petersburg. As he had received a superior 
education, the Empress Catherine II. created 
him governor-general of the cadets. He 
became subsequently general, that is, com- 
mander of a corps d'armee, commander of the 
riflemen of the guard, and adjutant-general 
of the empress. The (Economical Society of 
St Petersburg chose him their president 
He died in 1794. (De Marees, in Ersch und 
Gruber, AUgemeine Encyclopadie der Kunste 
und Wissenschaften ; Preussuche Natiotud- 
Erwyclopddie,) 

Leopold, prince of Anhalt-Dessau. 
[Leopold.] 
* Leopold Maximilian, prince of An- 
halt-Dessau. [Leopold.] 

Leopold Frederic Franz, duke of 
Anhalt-Dessau. [Leopold.] 

Frederic Ferdinand, duke of An- 

HALT-EOTHEN. [FrEDERIC] W. P. 

ANIA'NUS, an astronomer of the fifteenth 
century, must not be confounded with another 
Anianus [ Alaric II.] Of this astronomer so 
called, nothing is known except that he wrote 
" Computus Manualis," in Leonine verses, 
treating on the solar and lunar cycles, on the 
moveable feasts and the seasons. Here, for 
the first time, as is supposed, occur the Latin 
verses by which the order of the constella- 
tions used to be remembered ; and also those 
which contain the nones, ides, and calends. 
There are said to exist editions of Strassburg, 
1488; Rouen, 1502; Lyon, 1504; Paris, 
1519; and Paris, 1526;* with a commentary 
by one Marsus, and a calendar by Bonaspes. 
There is also an edition without date. The 
reader may look in vain for any thing about 
this work of Anianus, except in Mattaire, 
Index Ann, Typ, (Lalande, Bihh Astron,\ 
and the Siographie Univcrselle, which is taken 
from Lalande, as is the present notice.) 

A. De M. 
ANIA'NUS, an Egyptian monk, who lived 
in the early part of the fifth century, is known 
(solely through the testimony of Syncellus, 
who follows his computations, and who has 
preserved some of his remarks) as the author 
of a *• Chronographia," which is founded on 
the mundane aera, and at the same time on 
the paschal cycle of five hundred and thirty- 
two years, and which contained many cen- 
sures on Eusebius of Caesarea. His system 
made the first year of the world coincide 
with the first year of the first paschal cycle ; 
and his chronology extended to the year 
5852 of the mundane ajra, which is the end 
of his eleventh cycle. His asra is the same 
as that of Panodorus, i. «. each reckons five 
thousand four hundred and ninety -three years 
from the creation to the Christian epoch; 
but he differs from him in placing the in- 
carnation in the year 5501, and not in 5493. 
Ideler accounts for this gross anachronism of 
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Anianns by the fady that as he was resolved 
to support the theory of the Alexandrian 
church, — that our Lord eat the pasaover on 
a Thursday, which fell on the 14th day of 
the moon's age, — he was obliged, in order to 
make those two circumstances coincide with 
the 25th of March as Easter-day, to place 
the resurrection in the year 43 of our aera, 
and in the 5534th of hb mundane sera : the 
deduction of thirty-three years, the assumed 
duration of our Lord's sojourn on earth, thus 
necessarily fixes the incarnation in the year 
5501. This paschal cycle of five hundred 
and thirty- two years, which is usually ascribed 
to Victorius, was probably discovered by 
Anianus ; it is at least certain that he anti- 
cipated Victorius in the use of it by half a 
century. (Ideler, Handbuch der Chronaiogie, 
ii. 451—454.) J. N — n. 

ANIA'NUS, a native of Campania, deacon 
of Celeda, a town in that part of Italy, the 
site of which is lost, was a personal fHend 
(or, some say, amanuensis) and champion of 
Pelagius, and as such took an active part in 
his defence at the council of Diospolis, a. i>. 
415. The knowledge of his existence is 
chiefly due to a letter written by Jerome to 
Augustine and Alypius (EpisL 143.), where we 
learn that Anianus, the pretended deacon 
(pseudodiaconus) of Celeda, had written a 
controversial reply to some epistle of Jerome; 
that the latter had read it, but felt it un- 
worthy of notice, as the writer, although 
therein revealing his heretical tenets which 
he had disavowed at the " miserable council 
of Diospolis," had nothing to distinguish him 
but his tinkling and borrowed style. This 
reply of Anianus, which is lost, must have 
been directed against Jerome's epistle to 
Ctesiphon. For some time even this passage 
was not considered sufficient evidence that a 
Pelagian of this name ever lived; for Ba- 
ronius wished to read " Valerianus " there ; 
and Jansenius imagined that Jerome, accord- 
ing to his covert mode of attack, was really 
alluding to some one else. Gamier, how- 
ever, at length satisfactorily showed that 
Anianus is both the name and the person 
there intended, and has strengthened the 
proo& of his assertion by identifying him 
with the Anianus who is known to have 
translated some of the works of Chrysostom : 
the name, ecclesiastical rank, date, and Pela- 
gianism of both being the same. To this 
translation belongs the Latin version of the 
seven homilies in praise of St Paul, with a 
prologue to Evangelus, and that of some of 
the homilies on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
with a prefatory letter to the Bishop Oron- 
tius, both found in the edition of Chxysostom 
by Montfaucon, who concurs with iluet in 
extolling his signal skill and fidelity as a 
translator. It was not known that Anianus 
had translated more than eight of these last 
homilies, until Simon discovered, from a MS. 
in the royal library of Paris, that the version 
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of some others is also to be ascribed to him. 
These translations, which were undertaken 
with a view of disseminating Pelagian senti- 
ments, show sensible traces of their influence, 
and are the only works of Anianus which are 
extant 

Sigebert of Gemblours seems to have led 
some writers to confound the deacon of Celeda 
with the referendary of Alaric IL, and to 
ascribe the version of Chrysostom to the 
latter , but as there is an interval of ninety- 
one years between the council of Diospolis 
and the promulgation of thst code to which 
the latter Anianus attached his official signa- 
ture, the matter is no longer open to doubt. 
rAiJL.Ric IL] (Walch, Geach, der KeizereteH, 
IV. 699.; Dupin, Bibliolh, des Aut. EccL iiL 
2. p. 57. ; Cave, Script. Eccl. L 303. ; Pagi, 
Critical ad An, 417.; $imon, Leitrea Chouies, 
No. ix.) J. N—n. 

ANIANUS. [Alabic IL] 

ANIBERT. LOUIS MATHIEU, was 
bom at Trinquetaille-lez- Aries on the 1 2th 
of October, 1742. He first applied himself 
to the study of music, but ultimately devoted 
himself to poetry and historical pursuits. His 
works are — 1. L'Inconsequent ; on, la Fete 
du Wauxhall, Comedie," composed in 1773. 

2. " Jocrisse le Blanc, Comedie/* composed in 
1780. These pieces have not been printed. 

3. Memoires historiques et critiques sur Tan- 
cienne Republique d' Aries, pour servir a 
THistoire generale de la Provence," 3 vols. 
1779, 12mo. 4. " Memoire sur TAnciennete 
d* Aries, suivi d'Observations sur la Form- 
ation des Marais voisins de cette Yille, et 
sur un Passage de THistoire d' Ammien Mar- 
cellin," 1782, l2mo. At the time of Anibert*s 
death, which took place on the 15th of March, 
1782, he had completed the first volume of 
a work intended to be comprised in two, and 
entitled ** Nouveaux Memoires sur THlstoire 
d' Aries, depuis sa Fondation jusqu' au 
Temps de la Republique." {Biographic Uni- 
verseUe ; Qucrard, La France Littiraire.) 

J. W. J. 

ANICE'TUS appears. to have occupied 
the see of Rome about a. d. 157; but the 
time of his death is uncertain, as the story 
that he suffered martyrdom in 161, m the 
reign of Aurelius, is for many reasons im- 
probable. It is certain that St Polycarp 
visited Rome during his pontificate, for the 
purpose of settling the disputed question, as 
to the season for the celebration of Easter ; 
and doubtless this circumstance occasioned an 
ancient record of that provincial synod held 
at Rome by Anicetus and Polycarp against 
the Quartodecimans. One epistle is also 
falsely ascribed to Anicetus, addressed " Uni- 
versis Ecclesiis per GrallisB Provincias consti- 
tutis." G. W. 

ANICH, PETER, was bom February, 

22. 1723, near Innsbmck, in the condition of 

a peasant At the age of twenty-eight, his 

desire to study the sciences made him aban- 
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don his farming, and settle at Innsbmck, where 
the Jesuits, and one named Weinhart in par- 
ticular, taught him mathematics and as- 
tronomy. Some maps of the Tyrol, executed 
by him, brought lum under the notice of 
the Empress Maria Theresa, under whose 
patronage he was employed in the construc- 
tion of maps till his death, which took place 
September 1. 1766. His maps, completed 
by Blase Hiiber, and edited by his old in- 
structor Weinhart, appeared at Venice in 
1774. An account of him is in HelVs **" Ephe- 
meris'* for 1767. (JBiog. Univ,; Lalande,B(6/. 
Astron,) A. De M. 

ANICHI'NI, LUI'GI, a celebrated cameo 
and gem engraver of the sixteenth century ; 
he was a native of Ferrara, but he lived 
chiefly in Venice. Vasari says he surpassed 
all his contemporaries, with the exception of 
Alessandro Oesari, called D Greco. The 
praise that Vasari bestows upon Cesari for 
his medal of Paul IIL, which Michelangelo 
pronounced to be perfect, Fiissli, in his 
'* Kiinstler Lexicon," has given to Anichini, 
and he appears to have led Dr. Nagler into 
the same mistake. 

Gandellini mentions a Peetro Anichini. 
an engraver of Florence of the early part of 
the eighteenth century. (Vasari, rite de* 
Pittorif ^c, part iii. ; Gandellini, Notizie 
Istoriche degV Iniagliatori.) R. N. W. 

ANI'CIA GENS. The Anician Gens, 
until the middle of the fifth century of the 
city was unknown at Rome. It came origin- 
ally from Prseneste, and was first admitted to 
the honours of the state in b.c. 303. From 
the beginning of the fourth century of our 
sera it was accounted the noblest in Rome, and 
had incorporated into itself, by marriage or 
adoption, the wealth and honours of the princi- 
pal houses of the later patriciate, the Annian, 
Olybrian, and Petronian. From the reign of 
Diocletian (a. d. 285) to the extinction of the 
western empire the consulships of the Anicii 
are numerous. Anicius Julianus, consul in 
A. D. 322, and subsequently prefect of the 
city, after adhering to the party of the em- 
peror Maxentius (a. d. 306 — 313) ingra- 
tiated himself with his successful rival and 
successor, Constantine the Great, by his ready 
espousal of Christianity. The Anicii in a 
body followed the example of the head of 
their family ; and their prompt conversion 
and steady adherence to the new faith formed 
a remarkable contrast to the Roman nobility 
in general, who were long the centre of de- 
clining Paganism, and drew on them the ill- 
will of the later heathen writers Zosimus 
and Symmachus. From this number, how- 
ever, the poet CUudian must be excepted, 
who in his poem ** In Probini et Olybrii 
Fratmm Consulatum," etiiausts the art of 
panegyric in praising the Anicii. But the 
most illustrious member of this house was 
Sextus Anicius Petronius Probus, four times 
prsetorian prefect, and colleague of the Em- 
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peror Gratian in the consulship of a. d. 371. 
( Atnmianos Marcellinus, xxvii. 11.) His great 
wealth increased the power of the Anicii, and 
even attracted strangers to Rome; for Pauli- 
nus, in his Life of St Ambrose, says, that 
*' two Persian satraps visited Milan to hear 
Ambrose preach, and Rome to behold the 
riches of Probus." His tomb in the Vatican 
was extant in a.d. 1447, but was soon after- 
wards demolished by order of Pope Nicho- 
las v. to make room for the new church of 
St. Peter. Yet, although the Anicii, under 
the Christian emperors especially, held the 
first rank among the Roman nobles, the 
Anician name seldom appears in the fiisti 
prior to the reign of Diocletian; and Livy, 
xlv. 43., places them below the great fa- 
milies of Rome. Q. Anicius of Pneneste, 
curule aedile in b. c. 303, was probably the 
first who introduced the Anician name into 
the senate: and L. Anicius Gallus, consul 
in B.C. 160, and the conqueror of Gentius, 
king of southern Illyricum, was the most 
distinguished of the Anicii under the re- 
public. The omission in the later fasti of 
the initial letters of the father*s and grand- 
father's names, and the absence in general of 
the personal names of the later consuls, make 
it impossible to affiliate the Anicii. We know 
that Anicius Hermogenianus Olybrius, and 
Anicius Probinus, consuls in a. d. 395, were 
brothers, and the sons of Sextus Anicius 
Petronius Probus, and that it was an unpre- 
cedented honour for two brothers to be col- 
leagues in the consulship. But we do not 
know in what relationship Anicius Bassus 
stood to Anicius Faustus, nor in what way the 
Emperor Justinian, and the philosophers 
Boethius and Symmachus claimed to be re- 
garded as Anicii. The principal branches of 
the Anician family were the Probi, Probini, 
Olybrii, Annii, Petronii, Fausti, and Paulini. 
Nepos (Atticus ii.) speaks of Anicia, cousin 
of Pomponius Atticus, and wife of M. Servius 
Sulpicius, brother of P. Sulpicius the orator. 
But the reading is doubtful. The Anician 
marbles were a proverbial expression of 
opulence and splendour; and the name^nict- 
anum was given to one species of the numer- 
ous genus Malum^ in Roman horticulture, 
Pirum Anicianum. (Macrobius, Saturnalia, ii. 
15.) (Fasti Consular es et Triumphi; Clau- 
dian, in Probi et Olybrii Consulatum ; Baro- 
nius. Annates, a.d. 312, 322. 390. 395 ; Til- 
lemont, Histoire des Empereurs, torn. iv. v.) 

W.B.D. 
ANICIR, or according to the Arabic mode 
of writing, AN-NAlRI'Zr, A BU'-L-' AB- 
BA'S AL-FADHL IBN HA'TIM, one of 
the most celebrated Arabic astronomers, lived 
at the time of the khalif Al-mu*tadhed, who 
died in a.u. 289 (a;D. 902), and he dedicated 
to this khalif a book on meteorology (" Fi 
Ahdathu-l-jauw '*). His principal works are 
two astronomical tables, m which he follows 
the system of the Siddhanta. They are so 
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frequently quoted by Latin writers on astro- 
nomy of the middle ages, that it is verv pro- 
bable that there was a Latin translation of 
these tables, which it seems is not to be found 
in any European library ; nor is the Arabic 
original known to be extant in Europe. In 
the Fihrist the following works of Anicir arc 
also mentioned: — 1. "A Commentary on 
the Liber Quadripartitus of Ptolemy." 2. 
** The Mathematical Demonstrations of In- 
struments for measuring Distances." 3. ** A 
work on the Modes of finding out, in any 
Place, in which Direction the Kiblah is situ- 
ated" (to which the Mohammedans direct 
their fkces in their prayers). To these 
Kifti adds : — 4. '* A Commentary on the 
Almagest." 6. "A Commentary on the 
Geometry of Euclid." (Fihrist Al-kotob IJJ.^ 
MS.of Leyden; Kifti, TdrM Al-hokemd, MS. 
of Mr. Bland ; Notices et Extr, des Manu^ 
scripts du Roy IV.) A. S. 

ANICIUS, CERIA'LIS, consul elect in 
A. D. 66, proposed in the senate, after the 
discovery and punishment of Piso's conspi- 
racy against Nero, to erect, at the public 
expense, and dedicate a temple to the empe- 
ror. But as temples, in the city at least, were 
raised to deceased emperors only, and deifica- 
tion implied a previous death, the proposal of 
Anicius was regarded as ill-omened by the se- 
nate, and perhaps by Nero himself ; for in the 
year following, Anicius incurred the emperor's 
displeasure, and laid violent hands on him- 
self. His fate was the less regretted, because 
he had formerly betrayed to the Emperor 
Caius Caligula the conspiracy of M. ^milins 
Lepidus. (Tacitus, Annales, xv. 74., xvi. 
17.; Suetonius, (Jaius, 24.; Dion Cassius, 
lix. 22.) W. B. D. 

ANICIUS, LUCIUS GALLUS, was the 
son and grandson of a Lucius Anicius, of 
neither of whom, however, anything is known. 
He was elected prstor peregrinus at the close 
of B. c. 169, and entered on his office in the 
following March. His prcetorship thus coin- 
cided with the second consulship of .£milins 
Paullus, B.C. 168. .[^MiLius Paullus II.] 
In the assignment of provinces early in b. c. 
168, Anicius was directed by the senate to 
hold himself in readiness for any command 
that might be offered him, and he was soon 
afterwards appointed to succeed Appius Clau- 
dius in the province of Roman Illyricum, at 
that time threatened with invasion. Gentius, 
king, or rather chief, of the princes of south- 
em Illyricum, had been solicited by both 
Rome and Perseus, king of Macedonia, to 
become their ally. He had at length yielded 
to the bribes and promises of Perseus, and 
not only invaded the Roman province, but 
had thrown into prison L. Petillius and M. 
Perpema, two Roman envoys who had been 
sent to remonstrate with him. The position 
of Illyricum was important with regard to 
both Macedonia and Italy, and a report had 
reached the senate that while the consul 
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iBmilius was occupied with Perseus, Gentius 
would attempt a diversion on the eastern 
coast of Italy. (Plutarch, PauUua jEmiliuSf 
9.) The appointment of Anicius, therefore, 
at this juncture shows that, although his 
earlier history is unknown, his military re- 
putation was already high. In the beginning 
of April, Anicius crossed over from Brun- 
disium to ApoUonia, where he added two 
thousand foot, and two hundred horse of 
the Epirot tribes to his forces. He was 
however delayed at ApoUonia by a fleet 
of armed boats which Gentius had sent to 
ravage the neighbourhood of Dyracchium 
and ApoUonia. But after the defeat of 
this lUyrian armament, he proceeded to his 
province. His success was equaUy rapid 
and complete. He brought the war to an 
end within thirty days ; and the news of its 
termination reached Rome before it was 
known that he had even opened the cam- 
paign. After the surrender of his fleet and 
the submission of some of his towns to the 
Romans, Gentius shut himself up in Scodra, 
his capital, with a garrison of fifteen thousand 
men. The position of Scodra, on an island 
between two rivers and a lake, was one of 
great natural strength ; it was also carefully 
fortified and victuaUed, and had Gentius 
submitted to a blockade, he might long have 
baffled the besiegers. But he could not con- 
trol his Own or his army's impatience, and in 
an iU-conducted saUy, after tha loss of only 
two hundred men, a panic seized thelUy- 
rians, and the garrison of Scodra either 
surrendered or dispersed. Gentius now de- 
manded of the prsetor a truce, in order, as he 
said, to deliberate on the state of his affairs. 
Three days only were granted him, at the 
end of which, finding that no relief was to be 
expected from his brother Caravantius, whom 
he had ordered to raise a second army, he 
asked and obtained an interview with Anicius. 
On approaching the prsetor, Gentius threw 
himself on his knees, lamented with tears his 
late infatuation, and ^-ielded himself, his wife 
and children unconditionaUy to Rome. The 
submission of lUyricum foUowed, and M. 
Perpema, one of the envoys whose imprison- 
ment was one of the causes of the war, was 
sent to Medeon, a town on the borders of the 
lake Labeatis, to receive into his custody the 
wife, the sons, and Caravantius the brother 
of Gentius. Anicius committed Gentius to 
the care of C. Cassius, a miUtary tribune, 
and dispatched Perpema to Rome to an- 
nounce the submission of niyricum, and 
thither Gentius and his family presently fol- 
lowed to await the triumph of Anicius. The 
prtBtor having provided for the security of 
lUyricum proceeded to Epirus to co-operate 
with the consul -ffimUius in Macedonia. Epi- 
rus and Molossis submitted to Anicius in the 
course of the spring and summer of b. c. 168 
and 167, and, at the end of the autumn of the 
former year, having previously placed his 
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army in winter-quarters, he' returned to Sco- 
di^ where, with the assistance of five com- 
missioners from Rome, he determined the 
future division and government of IU3rricum. 
The Roman garrisons were withdrawn ; the 
lUyrians were declared independent ; but 
their country was divided into three portions, 
one of which certainly paid tribute. Anicius 
returned to winter in Epirus, and his com- 
mand, with the title of propraetor, was pro- 
longed for another year. In b. c. 167, he 
assisted the proconsul .£milius in the final 
settlement of Macedonia, Epirus, and lUy- 
ricum, and in the shamefid pillage of Epirus, 
which^ according to Appian, extended to U- 
lyricum also. Shortly after the departure of 
^miUus for Italy, Anicius held a final meet- 
ing of the Epirot and Acamanian delegates, 
and inflicting penalties on some, and directing 
others of them to lay their complaints before 
the senate, he saUed immediately for Rome, 
where a triumph was decreed him without 
opposition. He triumphed on the 17th of 
February, b. c. 166, the festival of the Qui- 
rinalia. Gentius, his wife, his chUdren, and 
his brother, and the lUyrian nobles who had 
been taken in Scodra, and many mUitary 
standards and the spoUs of the royal house- 
hold, preceded the chariot of Anicius : and a 
liberal distribution of the captured money 
rendered the lUyrian legions better contented 
with the proprsBtor than the Macedonian army 
had been with the consuL Yet the recent 
triumph of ^miUus, in the preceding De- 
cember, was unfavourable to Anicius. Al- 
though he had secured for Rome a country 
difficult of access, full of strong and populous 
towns, and a miUtary fh)ntier to the new pro- 
vince of Macedonia, the spectators contrasted 
the generals, the captives, and the spoU — the 
plebeian Anicius with the patrician ^miUus, 
Gentius with Perseus, the plunder of lUyricum 
with the wealth of Macedonia. The games 
which Anicius celebrated in honour of his 
victory presented a curious scene iUustrative 
of the social state of Rome at that period. 
Anicius had brought from Greece a company 
of eminent musicians, and erected for them a 
large stage in the Circus Maximus. He di- 
rected them to be placed altogether on the 
proscenium, and to play upon their several 
instruments all at once, but not in concert. 
The musicians and their choruses, how- 
ever, began to perform in an orderly man- 
ner. But this was not the proprietor's mean- 
ing, and a lictor was sent to intimate to 
them that he would relish a fight rather 
than a concert The band entered into 
the humour of their employer ; began to 
play the most discordant and extravagant 
tunes, rushed wildly along and across the 
stage, and having thrown the chorus into in- 
extricable disorder, ended with a general 
boxing and wrestling match. The delight 
of Anicius and the applause of the spectators 
were unbounded, and an exhibition of the 
3c 4 
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tragic drama, which followed the concert, 
seems to have heen eyen more absurd. Ani- 
cius was consul in b.c. 160, and he after- 
wards made one of a commission of ten con- 
sukr senators who were directed to put an 
end to the war between Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, and Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
B. o. 156, and to punish Prusias for his breach 
of the treaty with Rome. (Livy, xliv. 17. 
30. 31., xlv. 18. 26. 43. ; Appian, lUyrica^ 
9. ; Poly bins, xxx. 13. (in AthenaBus, xiv. 
1. p. 615), xxxii. 21., xxxiii. 6.) W. B. D. 

ANFCIUS QUINTUS was a native of 
Prffineste, and curule sedile at Rome in b. c. 
803, a few years only after he had been ad- 
mitted to the full rights of citizenship. For 
Pliny {Hist. Nat xxxiii. 6.), in speaking of 
his ecdileship, describes him as recently the 
enemy of Rome. In the curule sdileship 
Anicius was colleague of the celebrated clerk 
of Appius Claudius, Cnseus Flavins, a freed- 
man's son; and as the election of the latter 
was a triumph to the libertini, whom Appius 
in his censorship six years before (b. c. 309) 
had enrolled in all the tribes, so the appoint- 
ment of Anicius was equally a triumph to the 
municipals. The Roman nobles, patrician 
and plebeian, were, however, much less 
offended by the asdileship of Anicius, who 
was probably of high rank in his native 
Prffineste, than by the elevation of Flavius. 
The freedman*s son they treated with scorn, 
which he well repaid ; but they visited Ani- 
cius, when confined to his house by sickness. 
(Aulus Gellius, iVbcte« Attica, vL 9.; Pliny, 
Hist, Nat xxxiii. 6. ; Livy, ix. 46.) 

W. B. D. 

ANIE'LLO, TOMMA'SO. [Masa- 

NIELLO.] 

ANILiE'US CAwAoTos) and ASIN^'US 
('Aeru'aios), two Jews of Babylonia, who lived 
shortly after the Christian sra. They were 
brothers, natives of Neerda or Nearda, on the 
Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, and being left 
orphans, in the care of their mother, were by 
her put to learn the business of sail-making. 
Indignant at having been beaten by the fore- 
man, under whom they were placed, for 
coming late to their work, they seized a quan- 
tity of arms that were in the house, and ab- 
sconded. Resorting to a district which 
afforded good pasture, they gathered a band 
of young men, and constructing a stronghold, 
levied contributions on the keepers of the 
flocks and herds that fed in the neighbour- 
hood. Their power increasing, and their 
outrages becoming multiplied, the satrap of 
the province of Babylonia marched against 
them, but met with a severe defeat Artaba- 
nus, king of Parthia, hearing of these trans- 
actions, sent for the brothers, thinking that 
from their daring character, they would be 
serviceable to him in controlling his great 
officers. Asinffius, who appears to have been 
the chief of the two, delayed going, but sent 
Aniheus with such gifts as he could offer. 
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However, Anilsus having been honoorably 
received, on his return persuaded his brother 
to accompany him on a second visit They 
were both treated with distinction ; and the 
charge was conferred on Asinsus, who still 
retamed the band which he had gathered, of 
preserving Babylonia from the depredation of 
robbers. This charge afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of building some new strongholds, 
and strengthening his old ones; and in a short 
time he attained to such power and influence 
with the king, that the Parthian officers of the 
district paid great court to him. This pros- 
perity lasted fifteen years, till it was terminated 
in the following manner. Anilsus having 
fallen in love with the wife of a Parthian 
officer of the district of Babylonia, quarrelled 
with the husband, and when he had fallen in 
an engagement which took place between 
them, married the widow, who introduced 
into his house the idolatrous worship of the 
Parthians. The idolatry appears to have 
been kept secret ; but the marriage of Ani- 
Iffius with a gentile excited considerable dis- 
pleasure among the followers of his brother, 
who were all zealous Jews. One of them 
who was held in the highest regard, having 
expressed himself too freely, was slain by 
Anilsus. This increased the discontent ; 
but the consciousness felt by the Jews of 
their company, that the well-being of the 
whole was owmg to the courage of the two 
brothers, repressed the utterance of their 
feelings. When, however, the idolatry was 
discovered their zeal could no longer be re- 
strained ; and the^ surrounded the house of 
Asinsus, exclaimm^ against the marriage of 
Anilffius, and the idolatry practised in his 
house, as a departure from their law and an 
insult to their God, which, if unpunished, 
would bring ruin on them all. Asinaus was 
at first unwilling to interfere; but at last, 
induced by the constant repetition of these 
tumults, spoke to his brother, and required 
him to send back his wife to her relations. 
This interference was fatal to himself, for the 
wife of Anilffius, fearing lest some violence 
should be done to her husband, poisoned Asi- 

UffiUS. 

Anilffius was now sole chief of the band 
which they had collected ; and his first act 
was, without any provocation, to lead his 
troop against the lands of Mithridates, one 
of the chief nobles of the Parthians, and son- 
in-law of the king. From this foray he 
brought away many captives, and much 
cattle, and plunder of various kinds. Mith- 
ridates, who pursued him with a party of 
horse, was taken prisoner, and after being 
paraded on an ass, which was among the 
Parthians counted a grievous insult, was 
liberated, Anilsus refusing to put him to 
death when desired to do so by his com- 
panions. Mithridates, thankful to liave escaped 
with his life, would have let the matter rest; 
but being instigated by his wife, renewed 
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the quarrel, marched with a considerable 
force against Anilscas, and coming upon him 
when his men were suffering both from 
heat and thirst, completely defeated him. 
Anilsus, however, recruited his forces, and 
committed great devastation in Babylonia, 
until he was surprised in his camp by the 
Babylonians, when his men were drunk and 
asleep, and was killed with nearly all his fol- 
lowers. The hatred which previously ex- 
isted between the Jews and Babylonians was 
so far exasperated by these events that the 
Jews of the district withdrew to Seleucia, on 
the Tigris, where, however, a dreadful 
slaughter was nuide of fifty thousand of them, 
about six years after the death of Anilsus, 
and the remainder withdrew, first to Ctesi- 
phon, and afterwards to Nearda and Nisibis, 
where, at last, they found security. 

The date of these events cannot be accu- 
rately given. The only clue to the time of 
their occurrence is that they occurred in the 
reign of Artabanus III, king of Parthia, 
who reigned f^om a. d. 18 — 41, and was con- 
temporary with the Roman emperors Tiberius 
and Caligula. (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, 
xviii. 9.) J. C. M. 

ANIMUCCIA, GIOVANNI, one of the 
venerable fathers of the Italian school of 
music, was bom at Florence between 1490 
and 1500. Before his appointment as maes- 
tro di capella at St Peter's in Rome, he was 
connected with the society or congregation 
established there by Filippo Neri in 1540. 
Neri, desirous of rendering the meetings of 
his followers more interesting, invited the aid 
of music, and engaged Animuccia to compose 
the " Laudi," or sacred hymns, which were 
sung after the sermon. In these were occa- 
sioxially introduced solos for principal voices, 
and thus was formed the outline of those 
compositions which we now term oratorios. 
The first collection of these " Laodi," pub- 
lished at Rome in 1565, was dedicated to 
St. Jerome in the following lines : 

Sraue suoique tibl chorus, alme Hieronyme, cantus 
Dcdicat, Ipie tua quos dat in sde piua. 

Pro qulbus, in patriA, fac dulcia nomen Jesu 
Audiat angelico duldus ore cani. 

That his character was as noble as his ge- 
nius was great, the following anecdote will 
show. Having become acquainted with the 
afterwards great Palestrina, then a young 
and obscure member of the choir, Ani- 
muccia employed him to write a mass, 
which he produced, as if it had been his own 
composition, in the papal chapel. It was 
performed with the greatest success and ex- 
cited the warmest admiration, when Ani- 
muccia at once revealed the true name of its 
author. In January, 1555, he was appointed 
maestro di capella at the Vatican, which 
office he filled till the time of his death in 
March, 1571. 

In addition to the work already mentioned, 
it is known that Animuccia published the 
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following compositions: — 1. '* Madrigali e 
Motetti a 4 e 5 Voc." Venice, 1548. 2. " II 
primo I^ibro di Messe a 4, 5, e 6 Voc." 
Rome, 1567. 3. **U primo Libro di Madri- 
gali a 4, 5, e 6 Voc." Venice, 1567. 4. 
" Magnificat a 4 Voc." Rome, 1568. 5. " II 
secondo Libro delle Laudi, volgari e Latini, 
£fttti per V Oratorio di S. Girolamo, mentre 
<}uivi dimorava S. Filippo, e rAnimuccia era 
il Maestro di CapeUa." Rome, 1570. 

Padre Martini has inserted in his " Saggio 
di Contrapunto " the "Agnus Dei," from two 
several masses for six voices, by Animuccia, 
and many of his unpublished compositions 
are preserved in the Vatican. 

The compositions of Animuccia are marked 
by a greater infusion of melody than the 
vocal school of Italy, or that of Flanders, 
had previously displayed, as well as by an 
endeavour to impart musical expression to 
words, rather than to employ them as the 
mere vehicles of sound. His light was 
dimmed before the blaze of Palestrina's ge- 
nius, but the name and the labours of Ani- 
muccia will always be regarded with respect 
by every well instructed musician. (Baini, 
Vita di Palestrina; Gerber, Lexicon der Ton- 
kUnstler ; Adami, Osservazioni, ^c.) E. T. 

ANIMU'CCI A, PA'OLO, brother of Gio- 
vanni, was, like him, an eminent and skil^l 
harmonist Little more, however, is known 
of him than is thus recorded by Poccianti : — 
** Paulus Animuccia laudatissimi Joannis fra- 
ter, Musicus veneratissimus, Madrigales et 
Motettas mira suavitate refertas posteris trans- 
misit" He was maestro di capella of the 
church of St John Lateran at Rome, from 
1550 to 1552. He died in 1 563. Among the 
collections published by Gardano at Venice, 
some of his compositions occasionally occur, 
but no entire set has survived. (Fetis, Bio- 
graphie UniverseUe des Mttsiciens.) E. T. 

ANI'SIO, GIOVA'NNI, a native of Na- 
ples, called more frequently by his Latinised 
name of Janus Anysius, gained, in his own 
time, some reputation as a writer of Latin 
poems. He was bom of a distinguished 
family about the year 1472 ; but as to the 
events of his life little is known, except what 
can be gathered from incidental notices in his 
own works. We thus learn that he studied 
law in his youth, but deserted it for lite- 
rature ; that he travelled, resided some years 
in Rome, and afterwards returned to Naples ; 
that he was in priest's oMers, but resolutely 
declined to accept a benefice. He was alive in 
the year 1536, and probably died in his native 
city, since he was buried there in the church 
of San Giovanni Maggiore. His poems are 
very little known ; but perhaps others that 
have less worth have been more commended. 
His eclogues promise, when one first glances 
at them, greater pleasure than they are after- 
wards found to bestow. For the design of 
several among them has much of nature and 
originality, with a seeming interest in con- 
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temporary life and history from which we 
augur favourably as to the tone of feeling to 
be expected as the poems proceed. Such are 
the characteristics of the second eclogue, 
which celebrates the return of peace to 
Southern Italy on the expulsion of the 
French by Gonsalyo de Cordova ; and of 
the fifth, m which there is laid down, very 
picturesquely, the outline of a pilgrimage 
to Monte Vergine. But when we begin to 
trace out the details, we are disappointed to 
find that this promise of originality is not 
kept The poems are full of classical remi- 
niscences, of reminiscences so close, indeed, 
and so frequent, as to make several pas- 
sages to be little more than a Virgilian 
cento. The works of Anisio are the fol- 
lowing : — 1. ** Jani Anysii varia Poemata 
et Satyras," Naples, 1531, 4to.; 1636 (with 
additions). The volume, as MazzuchelU in- 
forms us, contains " Sententie " but no " Sa- 
tyras," which word, therefore, he supposes to 
be a misprint From this volume the six 
eclogues are transferred to the "Bucoli- 
corum Scriptores triginta octo," Basle, 
1546, 12mo. p. 409 — 432. 2. ''Jani Anysii 
SatyrsB," Naples, 1532, 4to., with a com- 
mentary by the poet's brother Cosimo, a 
medical man, and himself an unsuccessfhl 
Latin versifier, who published a volume of 
poems at Naples in 1537. 3. ''Jani Anysii 
Protogenos Tragedia," Naples, 1536, 4to. 
The " first man *' who is the hero of the 
peace is our common parent Adam ; and 
Maz2nichelli, to whom we owe this piece of 
information, tells us likewise that an ap- 
pendix, containing " Commentariolus, Apo- 
logia, Epistols, Correctiones," shows the 
drama to have been on its appearance very 
severely handled by its critical readers. 4. 
" Epistolro de Religione, et Epigrammata," 
Naples, 1538, 4to. (MazzuchelU, Scrittori <f 
Italia; Gyraldus, De Poetia stcorum Tempo- 
rum DiaJogua ii., Operum ii, 1596.) W. S. 

ANISSON. The name of a fimiily of dis- 
tinguished printers of Lyon in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, six in all, who con- 
tributed greatly to revive the ancient repu- 
tation of their native city for typography. 
The three principal are — 

Laurent Anissok, who was echevin of 
Lyon in 1670. The most important work 
printed by him was the " Bibliotiieca maxima 
VeterumPatrum et Antiquorum Scriptorum," 
1677, fol. 27 vols., edited by P. Despont. 

Jean Anisson, son of Laurent, who in 
1690 was appointed by Louis XIV. director 
of the Imprimerie Royale, which office he 
held until the year 1702, or according to 
others 1705, when he resigned it in &vour 
of C. Rigaud, his brother-in-law. He was 
afterwards chosen deputy from his native 
city to the Chambre de Commerce at Paris, 
and so continued until his death in 1721. 

J. Anisson had the honour to print the 
" Glossarium ad Scriptores medis et infimsB 
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Grtecitatis " of Ducange, in 1688, 2 vols. fot. 
Ducange, in the preface, after complaining that 
the publishers of Paris had refused to undertake 
the printing of his work, fearing that it would 
not sell well, and that he had in consequence 
determined to lock it up, says, " but I fortu- 
nately found in the person of M. Jean Anis- 
son, a Lyonnais full of zeal for the progress 
of science, who, walking m the footsteps of 
his fkther, and actuated by a desire to revive 
in Lyon the Gryphius*, the De Toumes', 
the Rovilles, and the other celebrated printers 
of this city, undertook to add to the splendid 
editions he has already published, that of my 
Greek glossary." The publishers of Paris 
did not allow tiiis charge to pass in silence. 
They issued a defence or explanation in two 
sheets in folio entitled " Les Imprimeurs et 
Libraires de Paris il Messieurs les Gens de 
Lettres," in which they declare that so far 
from having refused the manuscript, they 
had even ordered a font of Greek types to be 
cast for it, when the death of M. Bilaine, 
who took a principal part in the transaction, 
disarranged their plans, and that M. Anisson, 
who happened to be then in Paris, stepped in 
and carried off the book. They do not say that 
they made any effort to enforce their prior 
claim to the risk of publication. The prin- 
cipal corrector of the press of this work was 
the learned Jacques Spon, and on his quitting 
the country, Anisson entrusted this important 
duty to Colonia, whom he himself daily as- 
sisted in his labours of correction. The sym- 
bol placed at the head of the glossary is the 
ancient fieur-de-lys of Florence, which was 
brought to Lyon by the Junt®, from whom it 
passed to Cardon, and from him to the Anis- 
sons. The fleur-de-lys in this instance is ac- 
companied by the following words in Italian, 

Anni son' che florisce, 

in double allusion to the name of the printer, 
and the length of time the fiower had 
flourished as the printer^s device. 

E'tienne Alexandre Jacques Anis- 
6on-Duperron, was the grand-nephew of 
Jean Anisson, and was bom at Paris in the 
year 1748. In 1783 he was appomted di- 
rector of the Imprimerie Royale, and main- 
tained in every way the high reputation that 
had been acquired by his ancestors. In 
1790 he published a letter on the printing of 
assists. He undertook to arrange the 
fabrication of this paper money, but involved 
himself in difficulties. On the 4th of July, 
1792, he was obliged to defend himself before 
the legislative assembly against the charge 
of having printed an unconstitutional decree 
of the department of La Somme, and shortly 
afterwards resigned the direction of the na- 
tional printing establishment. 

In order to escape the bad fortune which 
pursued him, he retired into the country, 
but was arrested in the month of March, 
1794. He sought to recover his liberty by 
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bribing several members of the mimicipal 
authorities of Ris and Corbeil» where his 
principal estates were situated ; but this step 
only accelerated his ruin. He was imme- 
diately afterwards betrayed to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, and condemned to death on 
the 25th of April, 1794. His estates were 
confiscated. 

Anisson-Dnperron lays claim to the in- 
vention of the "Presse a un coup" (i.e. 
press with one pull), in a *'Memoire snr 
1' Impression en Lettres, suivi de la Descrip- 
tion d*une nouvelle Presse," 1785, 4to., and 
also published in vol. 10. of the " Mcmoires 
de TAcademie des Sciences." The Messrs. 
Didot, however, claim the priority of in- 
vention, and assert that the ** Daphnis et 
Chloe " of D* Ansse de Villoison, printed hy 
them in 1777, was worked by a press of this 
description. A critical analysis of Anisson*s 
memoire is given by Didot in the notes to 
his " Epitre sur les Propes de V Imprimerie," 
at the end of his ** Essai de Fables nouvelles," 
1786, 12mo. p. 137. (Peignot, Dictumnaire 
Rai9onn4 de Bibiiologie, and Supplement; 
Colonia, Histoire LitUraire de la Ville de 
Lyon, ii. 614 — 616. ; Arnault, Biograpkie 
des Contemporains; Encyclopedic des Gens du 
Monde; Rabbe, Biographic des Contempo- 
rains.) J. W. J. 

ANITCHKOV, DIMITRII SERGIE- 
VITCH, professor of logic, metaphysics, and 
pure mathematics, appears to have been bom 
about 1740, or rather earlier, for on the Mos- 
cow university being opened in 1755, he 
went there to complete his studies, and in 
1771 was appointed to a professorship, pre- 
viously to which, however, he had delivered 
lectures both on metaphysics, and on geome- 
try and trigonometry. He had also published 
in 1765 the first edition of his "Kurs tchistoi 
Matematiki" ("Course of pure Mathema- 
tics "), or rather what was the original found- 
ation of the work under that title, which he 
brought. out in four volumes that appeared 
at separate times, between 1780 and 1787 ; 
and which included arithmetic, geometry, 
theoretical and practical trigonometry, and 
algebra. To this he added another by way 
of supplement, on artillery and fortification. 
In 1782 appeared his " Annotationes in Lo- 
gicam, Metaphysicam, et Cosmologiam," in- 
tended as commentaries on Euumeister's writ- 
ings on those subjects. He was also author 
of various other treatises and dissertations, 
both in Russian and Latin, and among others 
of a thesis composed by him for his profes- 
sorship. This piece, " Disscrtatio philosophica 
dc Ortu et Progressu Religionis apud diversas 
maximeque rudes Gentes," he afterwards 
gave to a friend who was then just returned 
from England, and who introduced into it 
some opinions so exceedingly bold and scep- 
tical, that all the copies which could be found 
were seized and publicly burnt at Moscow ; 
but of this very extraordinary affair no 
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further explanation is given, nor is the name 
of the individual mentioned who committed 
so daring a literary firaud. It seems, how- 
ever, that Anitchkov himself was not at all 
compromised in the matter, and that no sus- 
picion attached to him as having assented, or 
having even been privy, towhat£id been done. 
On the contrary, not only his moral character 
but his religions principles were never im- 
peached. Indeed some of his minor pieces, 
his "Discourse on the Providence of God 
manifested in the Universe," and that on the 
" Immortality of the Soul proved by its Im- 
materiality," are sufficient to clear him from 
the imputation of anv leaning towards infi- 
delity. Anitchkov died May 1. (13.) 1788. 
(Snigirev, Slovar Ruskikh Svatskilth Pisa- 
tdei; Bantiesh-Kamensky, Slovar Dostopam- 
yatnikh Liudei Busskoi Zemli.) W. H. L. 
ANJARES, a Spanish sculptor of Seville, 
who learnt there of an Italian artist, whom 
Bermudez calls Maestro Miguel of Florence. 
Anjares was employed, with other sculptors 
of merit, in 1548, on the sculptures of the 
chapel royal of the cathedral of Seville. 
(Bermudez, Diccionario Historico, §-c.) 

R. N. W. ' 
ANJOU, Counts, afterwards Dukes of, 
one of the oldest and most illustrious among 
those noble houses of France, whose power 
in the middle ages rivalled that of the 
crown. In the period during which the 
princes of Anjou held the position thus de- 
scribed, they sprang successively from three 
different houses, — a house of French no- 
bles; the elder or direct branch of the 
royal family of the Capets; the first col- 
lateral branch of that fiunily, or, in other 
words, the house of Valois. The independence 
of the dukedom was completely destroyed 
in the reign of Louis XI., a little before the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

The vicissitudes which befel the succes- 
sive houses of Anjou ma^ be understood from 
a ^[eneral outline, in which the names of its 
pnnces are disposed in chronological order. 
Memoirs of those of them who merit specific 
notice are given immediately after this gene- 
ral survey, excepting however all cases where 
the persons named acquired any other rank 
in which the dukedom of Anjou was merged. 
In such cases — as those of the Angevin 
kings of England and of Naples — the me- 
moirs of the princes find a fitter place else- 
where. 

I. The first or oldest house of Axgou traces 
its origin, though somewhat indistinctly, to 
the times of the Carlovingian kings. The 
princes of this house were at first called 
marquisses, and sometimes consuls, but after- 
wards usually counts of Anjou. 1. About 
the year 870, it is said. King Charles the 
Bald gave to Inoelger, seneschal of the 
Gatinois, that part of the province of Ai^ou 
which lies within the river Maine or May- 
enne. 2. Foulques or Fulke I., named Le 
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Roox, succeeding, in 888, to Aigou within 
the Mayenne, acquired likewise, during the 
minority of Charles the Simple, that part of 
Anjou which lies beyond the Mayenne. The 
county was thus < made up to its full extent. 
Foulques died in 938. 3. Foulques II., called 
Le Bon, succeeded him, and died in 958. 4. 
Geoffroy I., called Grisegonelle or Grey- 
gown, obtained from ICing Lothaire, for 
himself and his successors, the office of se- 
neschal of France, which, however, the Counts 
of Anjou were hardly ever able to vindicate. 
He is supposed to have died in 988. 5. 
Foulques III., called Le Nerra, he Noir, or 
Le Jerosolymitain, is described as having 
been warlike, active, artfhl, and unprincipled. 
He murdered his first wife, tyrannised over 
his second, quarrelled with the church, ob- 
tained reconciliation through presents to the 
Pope, and made two pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land. He died in 1040. 6. Geoffroy II., 
called Martel, invaded the territories of his 
neighbours, punished his own rebellious vas- 
sals, rebelled in his turn against the king of 
France, and died in 1060. 7, 8, 9. Geoffroy 
III., called Le Barbu, and Foulques IV., 
^ called Le Rechin or the Brawler, were 
nephews (by the mother^s side) of Geoffroy 
II., who divided Ai^ou between them. But, 
instead of submitting to their uncle's will, 
they engaged in continual wars, which were 
fomented by their neighbour William, duke 
of Normandy, afterwards the conqueror of 
England. On the death of Geo£froy, Foulques 
obtained undisputed possession of the whole 
province, and associated with himself his own 
son Geoffroy IV., called Martel, who how- 
ever died before him. Foulques himself died 
in 1109, leaving a history of the house of 
Anjou, of which a fragment has been pre- 
served. The preserved portion fills seven 
pages in the tenth volume of D'Achery's 
" Spicilegium." It is a manljr, resolute docu- 
ment, chiefly occupied in relating the author's 
wars with his brother, which however (if we 
are to believe the " Gesta Consulum Ande- 
gavensium," contained in the same volume) 
he misrepresents very considerably. The 
King of France having taken away his wife, 
Foulques testified his sense of the ixgury by 
inventing a new form for the attestations of 
his charters, which he •thenceforth described 
as having been granted, on such a date, 
"in France, polluted by the adultery of 
Philip, its unworthy king." In the fragment 
of his history there occurs a touch of the 
same scornful spirit He says that Ingelger, 
the founder of his family, received his ho- 
nours from the house of Charles the Bald, 
and " not from the ancestors of .'the impious 
Philip." 10. Foulques V., called Le Jeune, 
a younger son of Foulques Le Rechin, suc- 
ceeded his father, and added to his paternal 
inheritance a province which remained at- 
tached to it till the close of the middle ages. 
This was the county of Maine, which he in- 
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herited through his wife. He entered into 
relations with Henry L of England, made 
two expeditions to Palestine, and was there 
crowned as king of Jerusalem in 1131. He 
died in 1142. 11. Foulques's son, Gexiffxot 
v., called Le Bel, or more commonly Le 
Plantagenet (from the broom which he wore 
as a badge in his cap), became count of Anjou 
and of Maine in 1129, on his Other's secood 
departure for the East This prince founded 
the English house of Plantagenet and the 
claims of that house upon Anjou and ALune, 
by marrying Matilda, the daughter of Henry 
I. of Englfmd. Matilda's father promised 
her his duchy of Normandy as a dower; 
and, after a war, GeofiEroy gained possession 
of Normandy in 1144. He died in 1151. 

12. Henry II., king of England, son of 
Geoffroy by his wife Matilda, became, on his 
father's death, duke of Normandy and count 
of Ai^ou and or Maine. By his marriage 
with Eleanor he acquired also the duchy of 
Aquitaine. [Henry II. king of England.] 

13. Richard C<eur-de-Lion, son of Henry 
II., succeeded, in 1 189, to his &ther's French 
fiefs as well as to his English crown. [Richard 
I. KINO of England.] 14. Jean Sans Terre 
succeeded his brother Richard, in 1199, in 
England as well as in France. In the reign 
of King John the English crown lost that 
possession of the French provinces, which, 
if we reckon from the Norman conquest in 
1066, till the surrender of the last Nonnan 
towns to Philippe of France in 1204, had 
lasted for a hundred and thirty-eight years. 
[John, kino of England ; Bretagne. 
Arthur, duke of.] 

Thus ended the first house of Ai^on« 
after having ruled the province for a period, 
which (if the date of the foundation be cor- 
rect) extended to three hundred and thirty- 
four years. The provinces which had be- 
longed to its princes remained with the crown 
of France, until the grant next to be related, 
which founded the second house. 

II. The second house of Anjou belonged to 
the elder or direct branch of the Capets, and 
lasted for no more than forty-four years. Its 
two heads bore the title of counts of Anjou and 
Maine ; but each of them successively was 
king of Naples, and during their reign these 
French provinces were merely dependencies 
of a foreign crown. 1. In the year 1246 
King Louis IX. of France, usually called 
Saint Louis, invested his brother Charles, 
count of Provence, with the counties of Anjou 
and Maine. The early part of the memoirs 
of Charles I. is mixed up with his brother's 
unfortunate crusades : the latter part belongs 
to the history of Italy. He died in 1285. 
[Charles I. king of Naples and Sicily.] 
2. Charles IL, called Le Boitenx, succeeded 
his father Charles I. in the crown of Naples 
as well as in these three French counties. 
[Charles II. king of Naples.] 

The second house of Anjou came to an end 
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in 1290 by Charles's voluntary direstitare in 
favour of his son-in-law. 

III. The third house of Aojou, which 
gained Anjou and Maine by the grant here 
alluded to, belonged to the royal house of 
Yalois. Its heads were counts of A^jou and 
Maine till 1360. From that date till 1480 
and 1481 (when the two provinces were suc- 
cessively annexed to the crown) they were 
dukes of Anj(m and counts of Maine. The 
duration of this house was thus a hundred 
and ninety years. 1 . Charles, count of Valois, 
a younger son of King Philippe le Hardi, 
married Marguerite, daughter of Charles le 
Boiteux ; and in 1290 his father-in-law in- 
vested him as count of Anjou and Maine. 
Charles of Yalois is thus known as Charles 
III. of Anjou. In 1297 likewise, Anjou, 
which had till then been a simple ** comte," 
was created by the crown into a "comte- 
pairie." In 1317 Charles IIL gave the county 
of Maine to his eldest son Philippe ; but the 
disjunction thus effected was but temporary. 
[Valois.] 2. In 1325 Philippe of Valois, 
count of Maine, became count of Anjou by 
the death of his father ; and in 1328, on the 
death of King Philippe le Bel, without male 
heirs, Philippe of Valois became king of 
France, thus uniting Ai^ou and Maine to the 
crown. [Valois.] 3. In 1332, John, eldest 
son of King Philippe of Valois, was invested, 
by his father, with the coimties of A^jou and 
Maine, together with the duchy of Normandy. 
Ascending the throne of France in 1350, he 
once more united Anjou and Maine to the 
crown. 4. In 1356, King John invested his 
second son, Louis, with the counties of Anjou 
and Maine ; and in 1360 he erected Anjou into 
a duchy ("duche-pairie"). [Anjou, Louis I., 
DUKE of.] 5. Louis II., eldest son of Duke 
I^ouis L, became duke of Anjou and count of 
Maine on the death of his father in 1384. 
[Anjou, Louis II., duke of.] 6. Louis III. 
eldest son of Louis II., succeeded in 1442 to 
the duchy of Anjou and county of Maine. 
[Anjou, Louis IIL, duke of.] 7. Louis III., 
dying in 1434, was succeeded in Anjou and 
Maine by his younger brother Rene. [An- 
jou, Rene, duke of; Lorraine; Provence.] 
With the reign of this unfortunate prince endB 
the partial independence of the house of An- 
jou. In 1440 Rene gave the county of Maine 
to his younger brother Charles, who in terms 
of the grant transmitted the county, on his 
death in 1472, to his own son Charles [An- 
jou, Charles of, count of Maine] : and 
he again, dying in 1481 without children, 
made Louis XL, king of France, his heir, 
Maine was thus quietly and permanently re- 
annexed to the crown. On the death of 
Rene in 1480, his nephew, Charles II., count 
of Maine, submitted without resistance to the 
seizure of Anjou by Louis XL, who claimed 
it as having fallen to the crown on failure of 
heirs male of the last duke's body. Rene's 
grandson (by a daughter), Rene' II., duke of 
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Lorraine, disputed the succession to Anjou in 
the courts of law; but lost it by a decision 
pronounced in 1484 in the reign of Charles 
VIII. [Lorraine.] 

From the date of the events last re- 
lated, the duchy of Ai^ou has remained at- 
tached to the crown of France. It has been 
bestowed as an apanage, or personal honour, 
upon younger branches of the royal fiimily. 
The princes who have thus been dukes of 
Anjou in modem times are the following : — 
King Charles VIII. before his accession to 
the throne; each of the four sons of Henry 
II. in succession, one of whom, Fran9ois, is 
known m English history [Alencon, Fran- 
9018, duke of] ; the second son of Henry IV. 
afterwards duke of Orleans ; two sons of 
Louis XIV., both of whom died young ; the 
same king's grandson, who became Philip V. 
of Spain ; and his great grandson, afterwards 
Louis XV. of France. XVArt de virijier les 
Dates; Anselme, Du Foumy, &c. Hwtoire 
Gin4aiogique et Chronohgique de la Maison 
Royale de France, ed. 1726, 8 tomes fol.) 

Materials for the history of Anjou are to 
be found in abundance, scattered throughout 
the French chronicles, memoirs, and his- 
tories. But this province has not, like some 
others in France, found any historian of high 
excellence to relate its aniuds. Jean de Bour- 
digne, a canon of Angers, published in 1529 
( Angers and Paris, folio, black letter), the only 
elaborate work of the kind which exists. It is 
entitled " Hystoire agregative des Annalles et 
Cronicques d' Anjou, &c. Recueillies et mises 
en forme par noble et discret Missire Jehan 
de Bourdigne, Pretre," &c. This history 
has never been reprinted, is very rare, and is 
pronounced worthless by all the French his- 
torical writers. The sentence is not mgust 
The book is a mass of stories collected from 
the older chronicles, with hardly any at- 
tempt at discriminating either the authority 
due to the relators, or the value of the facts 
related. Its scale of belief and knowledge 
is that of a monkish chronicle in the dark 
ages ; and its tone is that of slavish adulation 
both towards the house of Aigou and the 
kings of France. But it has preserved not 
a few curious illustrations of character and 
manners. There is also a " Histoire som- 
maire des Comtes et Dues d' Anjou, de Bour- 
bonnois, et d'Auvergne," by Bernard de 
Girard, Seigneur du Haillan, first printed 
in his " Affaires de France," 1670-1, 8vo. ; 
afterwards separately, Paris, 1572, 4to., 
1573, 16mo., 1580, 8vo. Another work of 
even less note is, ^ Les Antiquit^s d'A^jou, 
par J. Hiret," first printed in 1618, 8vo. 
Much more valuable, as well as more modem, 
than any of these, are the two works of Bo- 
din, ** Recherches Historiques sur la Ville de 
Saumur," 2 vols. 8vo. 1812, 1814 ; and "Re- 
cherches Historiques sur TAnjou et ses Mo- 
numens," 2 vols. 8vo. 1820, 1823. (Le Long, 
Bibliothtque Historique de la France; 'La 
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Croix du Maine and Da Verdier, Biblio- 
thhques Fran^aisMy edit, of Juvigny.) W. S. 

ANJOU, CHARLES OF, Countof Maine, 
the first who held that county separate from 
Anjou, was the third son of Louis II. duke 
of Apjou, and was bom in 1414. In his 
youth he was known as the count of Mortain; 
and, while he occupied no higher position, he 
acquired, through his own skilful manage- 
ment, aided by the position of his sister 
Marie bs queen of France, an absolute influ- 
ence oyer the mind of King Charles VII. 
He succeeded La Tremouille as the royal 
friend and favourite; and held that equivccal 
post, with indifferent credit, till the king's 
death. He was invested with several honours 
in succession. He was first set at the head of 
the finances, a place for which he was quite 
unqualified ; he was next made governor and 
captain of Paris ; and afterwards he was for 
many years lieutenant-general and governor 
of Languedoc In 1440, his elder brother, 
Rene, bestowed upon him and his heirs the 
county of Maine, which, however, was to 
continue in the possession of their mother 
Yolande, during her life. The nobles of 
France protested against this illegal dismem- 
berment of the possessions of Anjou ; but the 
king, willing to gratify his accommodating 
wife and his serviceable brother-in-law, issued 
an ordinance allowing the division. Mans, 
however, the chief town of Maine, was in the 
hands of the English ; and Henry VI. was 
made to agree to give it up, on his marriage 
with the count's niece Marguerite of A^jou. 
The agreement was not fulfilled until 1448, 
when Dunois compelled the garrison to sur- 
render, stipulating at the same time for the 
evacuation of all the other places which the 
English still held in the county of Maine. 

Upon the accession of Louis XI. the Count 
of Maine had cause to tremble. But his ne- 
phew, the new king, in pursuance of those 
deep-laid plots whose development is traced 
more intimately in the life of Rene of Anjou, 
treated his &ther*s favourite for some time 
with every mark of confidence and favour. 
He contrived to make Charles commit him- 
self publicly in opposition to the " League of 
the Public Weal," with whose leaders he waa 
suspected of being in secret correspondence. 
liOuis next sent Charles into Normandy to 
defend the province against the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, a task in which he exhibited symptoms 
traceable either to cowardice or treachery. 
In the same year, 1465, the Count acted still 
more disgracefully, taking to flight with his 
troops at the very commencement of the 
battle of Mont Lhery. The king dissembled 
his resentment till he had extricated himself 
from his difiiculties ; and then, in 1466, 
charging the Count of Maine with systenmtic 
treachery and misconduct, he displaced him 
from his government of Languedoc, and forced 
his brother Duke Rene to become surety for 
his good behaviour for the future. The fallen 
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favourite retired to the country, and spent the 
remainder of his life in quiet obscurity. He 
died in 1472, leaving a son Charles, - whose 
short reign was distinguished only by his 
ceding to Louis XL all the rights which were 
his as the last male representative of the third 
house of A^jou. {L*Art de virifier les Dates ; 
Anselme, &c. Histoire G^nAilogique et Chro- 
nologique de la Mai»onRcyaiede France; Vic 
and Vaissette, Histoire G^nirale de Languedoc, 
tom. iv. ; Bourdigne, Histoire aggregative 
d* Anjou,) W. S. 

ANJOU, FRAN9OIS, DUC D\ [Alen- 
90N, Francois.] 

ANJOU, JEAN OF, titular Duke of Ca- 
labria, was the eldest son of Rene, duke of 
A^jou. He was probably bom in 1424, 
although there is a difficulty as to the dates; 
and he died in 1470. The history of this 
brave and enterprising prince is mixed up 
closely with that of his father ; and the 
life of Rene, accordingly, comprises the prin- 
cipal &ct8 in the history of Duke Jean. 
[Anjou, Rene', duke of. J W. S. 

ANJOU, LOUIS L, DUKE OF, was the 
second son of John, king of France, by Bonne 
of Luxembourg. He waa bom in 1339. 
In 1356 he received fit>m his father investi- 
ture of the counties of Aogou and Maine, the 
former of which was, in 1360, erected into a 
duchy. The character of Duke Louis L of 
Anjou is one of the worst exhibited by the 
history of France, even during the con- 
vulsed and unhappy age in which he lived. 
The very panegyrists of his house have 
found for his worst fiiults no more plausible 
excuse than that which is furnished by tracing 
them to his inordinate ambition ; and there 
are acts of his for which even that equivocal 
plea offers no palliation. 

In 1356 he was, together with his father, 
taken prisoner by the English at die battle of 
Poitiers; and upon the king's release was 
left behind in England as one of the hos- 
tages. Being afterwards allowed parole at 
Calais, he made his escape, and peremptorily- 
refused to return. King John, hurt alike 
by the personal disgrace and by the stain 
inflicted on the national honour, volunta- 
rily returned to England, and put himself in 
the power of Edward III. That prince, how- 
ever, not only refrained fh>m using the ad- 
vantage thus afforded, but appears to have 
refrained, during John's lifetime, from ex- 
pressing his sense of the Duke's dishonour- 
able conduct The modern French histo- 
rians have pronounced severe condemnation 
on Louis's breach of knightly faith; but 
some of the older ones appear sadly puzzled 
how to deal with the fact Bouchet (Annales 
d'Aquitaine, 1644, fol. p. 211.) directly mis- 
represents the circumstances, passing over 
the Duke's escape unnoticed, and describing 
the king's return to England as designed for 
obtaining the freedom of him and the other 
hostages Bourdigne, the clerical flatterer 
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of the hovae of Anjou, treats the matter 'with 
characteristic naiyete, saying that Louis re- 
turned to France to settle his affairs, and to 
entreat his father to obtain the liberation of 
the hostages, of whom he was one. {Uistoire 
aggregative d'Anjou, foL cxiv.) 

John's son and successor, Charles V., had 
not long sat upon the throne, when he ap- 
pointed his brother, the Duke of Aigou, to be 
gOYemor of Languedoc ; while, by a curious 
coincidence, the nomination was not a week 
old before Edward III. dispatched to King 
Charles a demand for the surrender of the 
Duke, and of seyeral other hostages who had 
followed his unworthy example. Charles and 
his brother seem to have pud no attention to 
the message ; but several of the most impru- 
dent and unjust acts which the Duke after- 
wards committed sprang from an animosity 
to the English, traceable perhaps, in some 
measure, to a rankling sense of the public dis- 
honour which they had thus inflicted upon him. 

In his goTemment of lAUguedoc, Louis 
acted in a manner which brought out all the 
worst points of his character. He treated 
the orders of the king with open contempt ; 
he made merciless exactions from the inha- 
bitants, already impoverished by years of 
civil war ; and he gave vent to his hatred of 
England b^ exercising towards his neighbours 
of Aquitaine a system of petty annoyance, 
which aided in putting an end to the truce 
then subsisting between the two nations. The 
war broke out again in 1369. In the course of 
it the Duke was repeatedly intrusted with high 
military command, but did little to justify 
that character for militaiy skill and valour 
which his partisans were desirous to attribute 
to him. On one occasion he was able to de- 
feat an English force commanded by an offi- 
cer of inferior rank ; but he never ventured 
to face his great enemy, the Black Prince. 
He behaved more than once with savage 
cruelty, both towards the enemy and towards 
his own countrymen. For the drowning of Jean 
Blondeau, the French commandant of Roche- 
sur-Yon, for having surrendered the place 
too readily to the English, some historians 
have endeavoured to discover an excuse in 
the assumption that Blondeau had been guilty 
of treachery. (Froissart, Chroniques^ a. d. 
1369.) But no excuse is to be found for his 
massacre of the English hostages at the siege 
of DervaL Upon this occasion the breach of 
faith lay, in the first instance, with himself 
and his officer Du Guesclin ; while Knolles, 
the English captain, had merely refused to 
ratify his part of a convention already broken 
by the enemy. (Froissart, Chroniquea^ a. d. 
1373.) 

In 1376 a new truce with England took 
away from the Duke of Anjou the immediate 
prospect of gratifying his ambition at home. 
He turned his eyes, in the first instance, 
upon the island of M^orca, feigning, on the 
death of Don Jayme III., the dispossessed king, 
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to have received from him a cession of all 
his rights. A war which he was about to 
raise against the King of Aragon for making 
him give effect to this pretended agreement, 
was averted by a proposal for submitting the 
question to the arbitration of the churchy and 
Louis's attention was soon diverted to othar 
objects. 

In 1380, Charles V., aroused by continual 
complaints, and by repeated insurrections in 
Languedoc, removed his brother from the 
government which he had abused. From a 
temper like the Duke's, irritated by this new 
disgrace, much danger was to be appre- 
hended ; but events speedily occurred which 
made him dangerous in a different man- 
ner. Within six months Charles was on his 
death-bed ; and the Duke, hastening to the 
neighbourhood of Paris, kept himself con- 
cealed till the news reached him that the 
king had expired. Instantly Louis showed 
himself. Founding upon the right to the 
regency, which was supposed to belong to 
him as the eldest uncle of the young king, 
Charles VI., he claimed the unlimited go- 
vernment of the kingdom during his nephew's 
minority. Charles V., who knew his brother's 
character well, had by his will taken all pre- 
cautions for making him harmless. The 
Duke's right to the office of regent does not 
seem to have been denied ; but the care of 
the young king's person was entrusted to the 
Duke of Burgundy (brother of Charles V. 
and of Louis), and to the Duke of Bourbon 
(their uncle) ; the treasury, and the superin- 
tendence of the finances, which the rapacious 
governor of Languedoc was clearly unfit to 
manage, were expressly given to the two 
guardians ; and they were directed to crown 
Charles VI. with the least possible delay. 
Louis refused to give obedience to any part 
of his brother's arrangements. Putting him- 
self at the head of his retainers, he seized the 
jewels of the crown, and the whole royal 
treasure; a part of which indeed he was not 
able to discover until he had compelled the 
treasurer, by threats of instant execution, to 
betray the place where the ingots had been 
concealed. The dangerous quarrel which 
this conduct immediately excited among the 
princes of the blood, was appeased by an 
irregular agreement to which the principal 
nobles became parties. Ai^jou's claim to the 
regency was evaded by a resolution to crown 
the king immediately, and declare him to have 
attained majority; but one of the Duke's main 
purposes was gained, by his obtaining a tacit 
permission fVom the princes and nobles to 
retain the royal property which he had em- 
bezzled. (Sismondi, HisUnre des Fran^ais, 
tom. xi. chap. 15, 16. ; Barante, Uistoiredea 
Dues de Bourgogne, tom. i. liv. 1. ; Le La- 
bonreur, Histoire de Charles VI., par URtii- 
gieitx de Saint Denis, livre i. chap. 1.3.; Ju- 
venal des Ursins, Histoire de Charles VI, 
p. 4, 5., edition de Godefroy, 1653, fol.) 
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The Duke of Ai^ou soon found uses for 
the wealth which he had so disgracefiilly 
obtained. In 1382, the unhappy Joanna I., 
queen of Naples, was murdered by her kins- 
man, Charles of Durazzo ; and Louis of 
Anjou, whom she had recently named her 
heir, had not indeed thought it necessary to 
attempt saving the life of his benefactress, but 
now thought it full time to assert his claim to 
her inheritance. Leaving his countrymen to 
contend as they best might against the En- 
glish garrisons, he commenced his expedition 
into Italy by visiting Provence, which 
formed a part of the dominions bequeathed 
to him. He began his reign over tms coun- 
try by abandoning it to be pillaged by his 
soldiers. He then continued his march for 
Naples. Graining possession of the open 
country in the mainland provinces of the 
kingdom, and of some of the districts in the 
lower region of the northern Neapolitan 
mountains, he endeavoured to spare his 
wealth by allowing his troops to prey upon 
the inhabitants as they had preyed upon the 
Proven9als. But the peasants of the Abruzzo 
and the Capitanata had not learned to submit 
to pillage with the same equanimity as the 
Jacquerie of France. A spirit of fierce re- 
sistance was aroused ; the Duke's claims on 
the crown became every where unpopular ; 
his troops were subjected to all sorts of an- 
noyance and hardslups ; he was compelled, in 
spite of himself, to undertake their mainten- 
ance from his own resources *, and his ill- 
gotten treasures melted rapidly away. At 
length the fever of Puglia, assisted by famine, 
destroyed the greater part of his army, and 
killed the Duke himself. He died at Bari on 
the 21st day of September, 1384. The an- 
nalists of the time relate that, at the time of 
his death, he possessed, of the magnificent 
service of royal plate, no more than one 
silver cup to drink from (Le Rcligieux de 
Saint Denis, HUtoirCy livre iv. chap. vL). 
Of the French knights who survived the ex- 
pedition, many begged their way back to 
France. Thus ended the first invasion of 
Italy undertaken by the French for the pur- 
pose of establishing those claims of the house 
of Aqjou, which for centuries afterwards 
were to cost France so dear. 

Ijouis, whose life presents so many fea- 
tures of depravity, did not die without a 
feeling of repentance. His will, dated some 
months before his death, showed him to have 
reflected painfully on some parts of his con- 
duct {Histoire de Languedoc, livre xxxii. 
tom. iv. p. 374.) He bequeathed fifty thou- 
sand francs to the churches, hospitsds, and 
poor of three districts in Languedoc ; " in 
reparation," says he, " of the loss and damage 
which the people there hath sustained while 
we held the government of the said province, 
and for the rigorous execution to which we 
there put the aids and subsidies ; and for 
masses in behalf of the souls of those persons 
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who may there have died in misery and 
abandonment, or as Aigitives from their na- 
tive land, and of whose wretchedness we may 
have been the cause." (Sismondi, Histoire 
des Franfais, tom. x. xi. ; Vic and Vaissette, 
Histoire G^nfyrde de Languedoc^ tom. iv. 
livre 31, 32. ; Le Laboureur, HUtoire de 
Charles F/., par It RHigieux de Saint Denis, 
1663, tom. L livre 1 — 4. ; Froissart, Chro- 
niques ; Anselme, Histoire G^Azlogique de la 
Maison Rafale de France; L*Art de virijier 
lea Dates ; Sismondi, Histoire des Ripubliques 
Italiennes, tom. viL chap. liL ; Giannone, 
Storia del Regno di Napoti^ lib. xxiii. cap. v. 
lib. xxiv. cap. i. ; Summonte, DeW Historia 
ddla CittcL t Regno di Napoli, 1675, tom. ii. 
lib. iv.) W. S. 

ANJOU, LOUIS IL, the second duke of, 
was also the second of the name who bore 
the ducal title. He was the son of Louis, 
the first duke. Having been bom in 1377, 
he was no more than seven years old in 
1384, when he succeeded to the dukedom of 
Axgou and county of Maine as well as to his 
father's claims upon Provence and Naples. 
Louis 1 1., a man of kindly and amiable dis- 
positions, wanted not only the worst of his 
father's vices, but also his energy of character. 
In the history of France he played an obscure 
part; and even when as a claimant of the 
throne of Naples he came more prominently 
forward, he continued to be no more than the 
instrument of others more ambitious and 
more determined than himself. 

The claims of the house of Anjou upon 
the inheritance of Queen Joanna, which 
seemed almost desperate at the death of the 
first duke, became more promising during 
the minority of his successor. Provence, 
although it revolted immediately, was re- 
covered without difficulty. In 1389, Louis II. 
was crowned at Avignon by the Pope 
as king of Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem; 
and at that time he had a fair prospect of 
retaining possession of the mainland pro- 
vinces of Naples, firom which his compe- 
titor, Ladislas, equally youthful with him- 
self, had just been driven. In the winter 
of the same year, Louis, now twelve years 
old, was married at Barcelona to Yolande, 
daughter of the king of Aragon ; and in 
1390, assisted by subsidies raised in Aigou 
by his mother and guardian, Marie of Bre- 
tagne, he set sail for Naples with a consider- 
able fleet A similar attempt at collecting 
contributions from Provence rekindled the 
civil war in that country at the very time 
when it was about to break out anew in the 
south of Italy. The city of Naples was in 
the possession of the party of Anjou from the 
very commencement of the contest ; and in 
the surrounding provinces the war was main- 
tained for some years with varying success. 
In 1400, however, Louis was driven out of 
Italy. This catastrophe was caused partly 
by the activity and military talents of the 
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young Ladislas, partly by the poverty in 
which Louis's mother left him, -while she 
amassed riches for herself by oppressing 
Ai^ou and Maine. When, in 1404, she lay 
dying, her son ventored to express sorprise 
at the manner in which she had behaved 
towards him } upon which she declared (and 
the anonymous monk of St. Denis seems to 
admit the excuse as good) that she had 
always despaired of his success; and that, 
holding his liberty dearer than his crown, she 
had designed her wealth to serve for ran- 
soming him from captivity. (Le Laboureur, 
Hiatoire de Charles VI, par le RiUgieux de 
Saint Denis, livre xxiv. chap. 3.) 

For the loss thus sustained, liOuis received 
some amends by being able to recover pos- 
session of Provence. For eight or nine 
years he remained quietly in France. During 
that period he had a share, but one of the 
most obscure as well as least unprincipled, in 
the intrigues of those French princes and 
nobles who abused, for their own profit and 
for the gratifying of their own animosities, 
the advantages afforded by the pitiable im- 
becility of the king, Charles VI. The pbce 
obtained by the Duke of Azgou, in 1403, in 
that council of princes of the blood, to whose 
members were committed the functions of 
sovereignty, brought with it for him no real 
authority or influence. In 1404, on the 
death of his mother, he succeeded to the 
county of Guise, which had formed her dowry. 

In 1409 the Florentines, at feud with the 
ambitious Ladislas, offered to Louis assist- 
ance in money and the command of their 
forces for an attack upon the common enemy; 
and the Duke, sailing for Pisa with fifteen 
hundred Proven9al men-at-arms, was there 
invested by the new pope, Alexander V., 
as king ik Sicily and Jerusalem. After 
this, his forces and those of the Floren- 
tines (commanded by Braccio da Montone 
and other celebrated condottieri) besieged 
and took Rome for their patron Alexander. 
Louis himself, however, having become tired 
of the adventure, had already returned to 
France. Dividing his attention between his 
wars in Italy and the intrigues and feuds of 
the factions which convulsed France, Louis 
was always either defeated by Ladislas, or, 
if successful, proved unable to avail himself 
of the advantages he had gained. In May, 
1411, Louis defeated his enem^ at Rocca- 
secca, on the banks of the Garigliano ; and 
Ladislas himself believed that his cause was 
irretrievably ruined. "The first day after 
my defeat," said he, ** Duke Louis was master 
both of my kingdom and of my person : on 
the second day my person was si^e, but my 
kingdom was still m his power : on the thix^d 
day it was out of his power to profit by his 
victory in any way." In fact, before the last 
of the three days had closed, Ladislas had 
occupied oil the passes which led southward, 
leaving open to the Angevin army no roads 



but those which led northward into the 
Roman state. The anecdote illustrates well 
the slowness and irresolution by which the 
duke's character was marked so strongiv; 
and another story, which the Italian his- 
torians tell in regard to the same battle, 
shows that the want of money under which 
he had laboured during his mother's regency 
had not been removed since he became his own 
master. The soldiers in his army were in want 
of the necessaries of life: they were obliged to 
dismiss their prisoners, being unable to feed 
them. But they endeavoured to secure some 
benefit fh>m the captures they had made by 
retaining each man's horse and arms, and 
setting a price upon them, which the owner 
might pay if he wished to ransom them. 
Ladislas, upon learning what had happened, 
issued an order upon his treasurer for the . 
whole sum required. A herald, bearing the 
money, was dispatched to the Duke of Aijou's 
camp, attended by a rabble of horse-boys ; 
and in a few hours the boys returned to their 
master mounted and armed. (Summonte, DelP 
Historia deUa Citth e Regno di NapoUj 1675, 
torn. iL lib. iv. p. 547.) Indeed, during the 
whole of the struggle which this house of 
Anjou maintained for the crown of Naples, 
nothing could be more evident than that the 
undertaking was beyond their unassisted 
strength ; while the crown of France either 
discouraged the attempt or left it unaided, 
and the alliances with the Italians were 
always broken up either by quarrels or by 
treachery. An abler general than Louis II. 
might have protracted the struggle ; but pro- 
bably no talents could have brought it to a 
successful termination. 

Louis quitted Italy for the third and last 
time, within two months after the battle of 
Roccasecca. During the few remaining 
years of his life, he had a more active part 
than formerly in the civil wars which raged 
in France ; but the most decisive step which 
he took in that period was one which em- 
bittered the jealousies between his own fa- 
mily and another of the most powerful of the 
French houses. He sent back the daughter 
of Philip duke of Burgundy, who had been 
betrothed to the young Louis of Aigou (the 
next duke), and who had resided for three 
years at Angers under the care of her future 
mother-in-law. The insult was not forgotten; 
and it was bitterly avenged upon the unfor- 
tunate Rene, the last head of the Valois house 
of Anjou. Another of the family arrangements 
made by Duke Louis II. was more prudent 
Indeed it gave to his two successors in the 
dukedom an influence which their own cha- 
racter and talents would have been insuffi- 
cient to gain. This was the marriage agreed 
upon in 1413, though not celebrated till 
1422, between Louis's elder daughter Marie, 
and Charles count of Ponthieu, afterwards 
Charles YII., king of France. Louis II. of 
Ai^jou died at Angers in 1417. (Sismondi, 
8d 
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Histoire dea Franfais., torn. xi. xii. ; Le Re- 
ligieux de St. Denis, Histoire de Charles VL 
livre V. &c. ; I^e F^vre de St. Remy, 3frf- 
moires^ chap. 33. 76. in Buchon^s Collection 
des Chroniques Nationales Francises, torn, 
xxxii. xxxiii. ; Monstrelet, Chroniques, liy. i. 
chap. 68. 95. 135.; Anselme, Histoire GHii- 
aiogique; VArt de virijier les Dates; Sis- 
mondi, Histoire des RipMiques IteUiennes, 
torn. vii. chap. 52., torn. yiii. chap. 60, 61.; 
Giannone, Storia del Regno diNapodi, lib. xxir. 
chap. 3, 4, 5. 8.; Summonte, DeW Historia 
di Napdi, torn. ii. lib. 4.) W. S. 

ANJOU, LOUIS III. of; the third duke, 
and third duke of the name, was the eldest 
son of Louis II. He was bom in 1403, and 
was consequently fourteen years old when he 
succeeded to the dukedom by his father's 
death. 

TJie early years of his soyereignty in An- 
jou and Maine coincided with Uiat time of 
misery for France which preceded the ap- 
pearance of the Maid of Orleans ; but even 
then his provinces were maintained in com- 
parative tranquillity through the prudent 
temporising of his mother Yolande, who 
held Maine as her own dowry, and Anjou 
as guardian of her son. The activity and 
spirit of Yolande, using promptly and un- 
scrupulously the advantages which her posi- 
tion gave her, contributed much to attaming 
for the house of A^jou a power in French 
idSairs to which for some generations it hod 
been a stranger. Marie, Charles VIFs. 
queen, a daughter of Yolande and Louis II., 
contrived to keep up her influence over her 
husband in spite of his infidelities. Charles 
count of Maine, the queen's third brother, 
became the king's favourite, and long exer- 
cised in fact the whole authority of the 
kingdom. The strength of the family was 
further increased by the relations of Rene, 
the queen's second brother, to the duchies of 
Bar and Lorraine. 

But Louis, the chief of the house, did not, in 
any period of his short life, contribute towards 
the promotion of the family interests. Indeed 
he cannot be said to have taken any part 
whatever in the affairs of his native countiy. 
His history belongs entirely to Italy, jii 
1421, when he was in his eighteenth year, 
he accepted the invitation of discontented 
Neapolitan nobles to renew the claim upon 
the crown of the Sicilies. The attempt was 
signally unsuccessftil. Queen Joanna II., led 
at that time by the partisans of the house of 
Durozzo, had adopted as her heir Alfonso 
the Magnanimous, king of Arogon and Sicily: 
and from him she received assistance in re- 
pulsing the Duke of Anjou. Their joint 
forces, directed by the military skill of Brac- 
cio da Montone, defeated him utterly, and 
compelled him to quit the kingdom. Soon, 
however, the weak and dissolute queen be- 
came subject to new influence. In 1423 
she declared Louis III. of Ai\jou her heir, 
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disinheriting Alfonso; and Louis, comiog 
into Southern Italy by her request, governed 
Calabria quietly for some time as her lieu- 
tenant Alfonso, however, was no man to 
submit to the queen's caprices. He renewed 
the contest as soon as ^ssible, both in Italy 
and in Provence; Louis of Anjou fell into 
disfavour with Joanna, was neglected by 
her, and embroiled himself imprudently in 
the feuds of the Neapolitan nobles. Having 
caught a fever while besieging Tarentnm, he 
died in Calabria in 1434, shortly after having' 
been married to a daughter of the house of 
Savoy, by whom he left no children. 

Louis's character seems to have closely 
resembled that of his father ; and no more 
unequivocal testimony could be borne to his 
amiability than those which are furnished by 
all the best of the Italian historians. (Sum- 
monte, DelC Historia di Napdi, tom. ii. p. 600. 
617.) The natives of the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, remembering his father's generosity 
and mildness, and indisposed towards the 
Spanish dominion, received him warmly on 
his adoption by the queen : his own conduct 
in Italy rendennl him still more popular ; and 
Joanna herself, repenting of her recent un- 
kindness to him, joined in the regret which 
his death excited, and endeavoured to make 
atonement to his memory by adopting his 
brother Rene in his stead. Indeed the good- 
ness of Louis II. and his son was held in 
traditional remembrance by the common 
people in the Neapolitan provinces, even in 
the end of that century and in the beginning 
of the next The affection paid to their 
names did some service to Louis XII. and 
Charles YIII. in their attempts to enforce 
a claim, which, weak even when vested in the 
real chie& of the house of Anjou, had in 
the persons of these new claimants become 
altogether preposterous. (Sismondi, Histoire 
des Francis, tom. xiii. ; Monstrelet, Chro^ 
niques, livre i. chaps. 156. 170. 241., livre ii. 
chap. 2.; Sismondi, R^puhliques ItalienneSy 
tom. viii. chap. 63, 64., tom. ix. chap. 67. ; 
Giannone, Storia di Napdi, lib. xxv. chap. 
3, 4, 5, 6. ; Summonte, Vdt Historia di Na- 
pdiy tom. ii. lib. 4.) W. S. 

ANJOU, RENE', duke of, was the se- 
cond son of Duke Louis IL, by Yolande of 
Aragon. He was bom at Angers, on the 
16th (or 26th) of June, 1408; and the first 
title which he bore was that of Count of 
Guise. In early boyhood he was adopted 
by his mother's uncle, Louis, cardinal-duke 
of Bar, who educated him under his own eye, 
with extreme care, and in such a manner 'as 
to cultivate that taste for literature and art 
which was to prove to him, in more advanced 
life, a solace amidst accumulated misfortunes. 

Rene was originally destined by his grand- 
uncle to re-unite the dukedoms of Bar and 
Lorraine, and thus to restore the greatness of 
a house which had been weakened by a 
division of its territories. Accordingly, in 
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1419, Rene was married to Isabelle, daughter 
of Charles duke of Lorraine, who hi^ no 
male heirs. In the same year the cardinal- 
duke ceded to his grand-nephew the duke- 
dom of Bar; of which, dying in 1430, he 
left to him the undisputed possession. The 
young Duke of Bar, whose studies had not yet 
made him forget the knightly duties of his 
station, hastened to share in the victories to 
which the Maid of Orleans had just begun 
to point the way. Collecting two or three 
thousand fighting men from Bar and Lor- 
raine, he placed himself with them under the 
tutorship of the Sieur de Barbazan, an old 
and distinguished soldier. The castle of 
Chappes in Champagne was held by ad- 
herents of the Duke of Burgundy, who, thirst- 
ing after vengeance for the murder of his 
father, was then actively engaged in support- 
ing the cause of the English. Rene attacked 
the castle, took it after an obstinate resist- 
ance, and levelled it with the ground. (Mon- 
strelet, Ckroniquesy livre iL chap. 85. in 
Buchon's CoUectunty xxx. 290.) 

But he was soon called away fVom the wars 
with the English, to support himself in his 
own possessions. In the beginning of 1431 
Charles of Lorraine died ; and Rene, in vir- 
tue of his wife's right, his father-in-law's 
will, and the cheei^ acquiescence of the 
people, was received as duke of Lorraine. 
His title was immediately questioned by An- 
thony count of Vaudemont, a nephew of the 
laite duke, on the ground that Lorraine was, 
as he alleged, a male fief, and could not pass 
to a daughter. Philippe duke of Burgundy, 
discovering an opportunity not only for fur- 
thering his political designs, but for gratifying 
his ancient grudge to the house of Ai^ou, 
supported Anthony's claim with all his power. 
The question wa.^ decided, for the present, by 
one short campaign, lasting for a part of the 
summer of 1431. It was dosed by the battle 
of Bonligneville, in Burgundy, in regard to 
which there are related several incidents of a 
chivalrous cast. The monkish compiler of 
the Annals of Anjou copies from Monstrelet 
the story of an omen which preceded it A 
stag appeared, pawing the ground between 
the two armies, and by its attitude portend- 
ing defeat to the Duke of Bar. Another 
chronicler reports facts which made the duke's 
defeat probable as an effect of natural causes. 
Rene's best captain, the venerable Barbazan, 
observing the enemy to be strongly drawn 
up, advised that they should not be attacked. 
Rene and his young nobles laughed at the 
old man's caution, and charged him with pol- 
troonery. " He who is afiraid of the leaves," 
said they, " does not go into the wood." 
" Thanks be to God," answered the aged 
knight, " I have lived seventy-five years 
without reproach ; and this day it shall be seen 
whether I have spoken from cowardice." 
(Bourdigne, Histoire Aggregative iTAnjoUf 
fol. cxl; Monstrelet, Chroniques, livre ii. 
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chap. 108. in Buchon's Collection, xxxi. 11.; 
Le Fcvre de Saint Remy, MimoireSy chap. 171. 
in Buchon's CoUection, xxxiii. 421.) He then 
drew up the troops, and led the attack. It 
was speedily repulsed ; and the rash voung 
men who had insulted him were the nrst to 
flee. The old knight himself was killed, in 
making a last desperate effort to retrieve 
the fortune of the day. Duke Rene, after 
having exhibited much personal courage, was 
obliged to surrender. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy claimed Rene as his prisoner, refused 
to give him up to the Count of Vaudemont, 
and carried him to his town of D^on. In 
the castle of D^jon is a tower still called the 
**Tour du Bar," in which the unfortunate 
captive, now only in his twenty-third year, 
was rigorously imprisoned. His captivity 
was the indirect cause of several events im- 
portant to France at large. His wife Isabelle, 
repairing to the court of Charles VII. to im- 
plore assistance, carried in her train the beau- 
tiful Agnes Sorel, who, becoming the king's 
mistress, was able to inspire him with a more 
manly temper than he had displayed in the 
earlier part of his reign. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, again, having now in his hands the 
chief of his enemies of Aigou, listened to the 
entreaties for peace which were addressed to 
him by his friends and subjects ; and, with- 
out formally abandoning his relations with 
England, he subscribed a truce with Charles 
VIL But the luckless Duke of Lorraine was 
overlooked in the pressure of greater matters ; 
and he remained a prisoner for the greater 
part of a year. He himself felt bitterly the 
neglect of his kinsfolk, then so powerful, and 
testified his sense of their unkindness in a 
manner whimsically accordant with that fan- 
tastical Provenyal taste which he had imbibed 
from his early studies. He amused himself 
by adorning the glass of his prison windows 
with gilded figures in the shape of wafers: 
the wafer (oublie) being symbolical of the 
forgetfulness (oubli) in which he was left by 
his friends. 

At length, however, they found time to re- 
member him. In April, 1432, he was re- 
leased, leaving as hostages his two infant 
sons, John and Louis; giving to the Duke of 
Burgundy a temporary possession of several 
castles; procuring the signatures of a large 
number of nobles to letters of guarantee, and 
engaging, on the security of these pledges, 
to return to his dungeon m twelve months, if 
Philippe should demand his surrender. (Cal- 
met, Histoire deLorrainCy ii. 777. livre xxviii.; 
Barante, Histoire de Bourgogne, vi. 175.) 

The question as to the succession to the 
duchy of Lorraine was referred to the Em- 
peror Sigismund, as superior lord of the fief; 
and in 1434 he pronounced a sentence which 
gave the duchy provisionally to Rene. Rene 
took the oath of allegiance to the emperor ; 
and, being gladly received at Nancy, assumed 
the government of Lorraine. Anthony of 
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Vaudemont, however, complained to the 
Duke of Bargondy, who announced to Rene 
that his parole must be redeemed. In the 
beginning of May, 1435, the young duke, 
without a word of remonstrance, returned to 
his prison at Dijon. He had hardly entered 
its gates, when he learned that, by the death 
of his brother Louis III. without oflfspring, 
he had become Duke of Anjou and Count of 
Maine. A few months later, when he had 
been removed to a castle near Salins, there 
was brought to him an offer of the crown of 
Naples, and of all the other inheritance of 
Queen Joanna II., who had just died, substi- 
tuting him for his brother as her heir. Al- 
fonso of Aragon and Sicily, the competitor 
with Louis for the crown of Naples, did not 
lose a moment in asserting his claim against 
the captive Rene; and the Duchess Isabelle, 
who was sent by her husband into Southern 
Italy towards the end of the year 1435, found 
Alfonso to have already invaded the king- 
dom. 

At length, in November, 1436, Rene was 
released, after having endured a second cap- 
tivity of a year and a half. Before being dis- 
missed, he engaged to pay a heavy ransom in 
money ; he yielded to Burgundy several places 
in his duchy of Bar, and promised the suc- 
cession of Lorraine, at his death, to Yolande, 
his eldest daughter, who had been married to 
Ferry, the son of his rival the Count of Vau- 
demont About the same time, Rene's eldest 
son, John, created Duke of Calabria, was be- 
trothed to Marie of Bourbon, the Duke of 
Burgundy's niece. 

Rene, on his release, entrusting Lorraine 
to the government of two bishops of the 
province, took into his own hands, for the 
first time, the administration of Anjou, and 
likewise ruled Provence in person. The 
county of Maine, still left to Yolande his 
mother, as her dowry, was given by him in 
1440 to his younger brother Charles, who 
thus became the founder of a separate line of 
counts, not destined to possess Maine for 
more than two generations. In the payment 
of his ransom Rene was assisted, not only by 
Charles VII., and by the higher vassals of 
his own states, but also by the forbearance of 
the Duke of Burgundy, whose enmity seemed 
to have cooled down completely. In April, 
1438, Rene, henceforth known as King Rene, 
departed for Naples ; and in May he entered 
the capital of the kingdom. During four 
years from that time he maintained, against 
his rival Alfonso, a contest which closed in 
the same manner as the preceding contests of 
the Angevin princes for the attainment of 
the same object The task of gaining it, 
always too difficult for the strength of the 
third house of Anjou, was in this instance 
infinitely too difficult for the military and ad- 
ministrative talents of the individual. In the 
summer of 1442, first besieged in the city of 
Naples, and then forced to take refuge in its 
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castles, Rene quitted Italy, and returned to 
the court of his brother-in-law, the king of 
France. 

During his absence from home his states 
had been suffering great misery. The more 
powerful vassals of Bar and Lorraine had 
taken upon themselves the task of keeping 
alive the half-reconciled feud with the Count 
of Vaudemont A series of mutual ravages 
had continued for four years. " Thus," says 
the annalist who describes the feud, ** was 
carried on the war between the parties, that 
is, between those two lords and the knights 
who were their vassals, to the prejudice and 
destruction of the helpless common people." 
(Monstrelet, Chronigues, livre ii. chap. 251. 
in Buchon's Collection^ xxxii 104.) The 
wretchedness which Ren6*s absence had thus 
allowed to spring up, could not be extirpated, 
but by a stronger hand than his. 

He had not long returned to France when 
events occurred which re-united the history 
of the house of A^jou with that of the royal 
family of England. The intrigues of Suffolk 
issued in the proposal for cementing the in- 
terests of England with those of France, by- 
marrying Henry VI. of England to Rcne*s 
second daughter, Marguerite, then fifteen 
years old. The marriage took place at 
Nancy, in the spring of 1445 ; and Queen 
Marguerite's dowry consisted in a cession by 
her father of that chimerical claim on the 
kingdom of Majorca, which he had inherited 
fh)m his grandfather Louis I. of Anjou. 

For some years after this alliance Renews 
name seldom appears in the chronicles. 
During that time, however, he was not with- 
out influence on King Charles VIL, whose 
chosen counsellor, however, was Rene's bro- 
ther, Charles count of Maine. In 1453, 
Isabelle of Lorraine died; upon which her 
husband ceded that duchy to John duke of 
Calabria, who was now his only surviving 
son. This young prince was about twenty- 
nine years of age when he thus succeeded to 
his maternal inheritance. His energy and 
talents, both for war and for government, 
although insufficient to retrieve the declining 
prosperity of his house, yet shed brilliancy 
over the remaining years of his father's life 
which followed the cession of Lorraine. 

But no part of the fame was gained by 
Rene himself. On his wife's death he retired 
into Provence, where, after celebrating his 
domestic affliction in the fantastic fashion 
which he delighted in all things to follow, he 
sought consolation in a second marriage, ce- 
lebrated in the autumn of 1454. Rene was 
then forty-six years of age. His second wife 
(by whom he had no cUldren) was Jeanne, 
daughter of Guy count of Laval. Rene's 
favourite pursuits were now allowed to en- 
gross him wholly. He made verses : he 
painted miniatures on glass and in missals. 
These were the most dignified among his di- 
versified occupations : and both of his poetry 
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and his painting specimens are still extant. 
Two allegorical poems of his, which have been 
printed, are unanimously pronounced to dis- 
play decidedly a want of real poetical genius. 
His talent for painting was perhaps less de- 
ficient (Fiorillo, Gesckichte der Mahkrey^ 
iii. 96.) But he had many other avocations. 
He planned and cultivated gardens, intro- 
ducing into the south of France for the first 
time several rare flowers, among which (it is 
said) was the rose to which Provence gives 
its name. Birds and beasts likewise found a 
place in the sympathies of the royal mind. 
His majesty was especially curious in pea- 
cocks : and on one occasion he enjoyed the 
satisfaction of sharing with his brother-in- 
law of France a menagerie of wild animals 
never before seen in that country, which 
were sent him by the King of Portugal. iHia- 
toire Affffregative, fol. clxviii. clxxii. ; Cidmet, 
Histoire de Lorraine, ii. 854-5. livre 28.) It 
is more pleasing to add, that these amuse- 
ments, — some of them so frivolous, all of 
them so unworthy of one to whom destiny 
had assigned a place calling upon him for 
vigorous action, — were not sufficient to make 
Rene forget his subjects. His kindness of 
heart and frankness of manners, the mildness 
of his rule, and the charities which (when mis- 
management left him anything to give) he 
bestowed upon the poor, gained for him the 
title of " The good King Rene." The me- 
mory of his gentle and peaceful reign was 
cherished for many generations by the inha- 
bitante of Southern France. The worst act 
of his which is recorded, namely, his flaying 
alive a Jew who had spoken evil of the Holy 
Virgin, did not seem to his affectionate Pro- 
ven9als to be at all derogatory from his cha- 
racter of mildness. For, after the sentence 
had been pronounced, and while it was feared 
lest the kmg's compassion might tempt him 
to stop its execution, a band of gentlemen in 
masks paraded the streets of Aix, prepared, 
if necessity should arise, to act as execu- 
tioners of the blasphemer. {Histoire Aggre- 
gative, fol. clxxi. ; Histoire de Lorraine, ii. 
903. livre 28.) 

Twice, indeed, Rene roused himself firom 
his indolence, to assert the claims of his 
house upon their Italian crown. But upon 
each of the occasions he soon thought it 
wisest to leave the assertion of his rights in 
the hands of his brave and energetic son. 
His first incitement to exertion arose in the 
autumn of 1453. He was then visited by en- 
voys from the Florentines, and ft^m Fran- 
cisco Sforza, duke of Milan. Both of these 
powers wished to use him for their own ad- 
vantage : they were at war with Alfonso, 
and desired to create a diversion. Rene 
weakly yielded to the call, and collected 
some thousands of those adventurers whom 
the expulsion of the English from France 
had left without employment. At the head 
of these he attacked, with some success, the 
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territories of Alfonso's allies, the Venetians. 
Quarrels, however, arose between these sa- 
vage mercenaries and the soldiers of Milan \ 
and in three months Rene returned to Pro- 
vence, married his second wife, and resumed 
his life of imaginative idling. 

Duke John, who had accompanied his 
fieUher into Italy, did not quit that country 
with him. The Florentine rulers had dis- 
cernment enough to discover that this young 
man was of a different spirit from the good 
King Rene. They made an agreement with 
him, by which he engaged to remain in Italy 
for three years, in command of the army 
belonging to the republic of Florence, the 
republic ftimishing and maintaining a fixed 
number of troops, and paying to Duke John 
an annual subsidy. In the meantime, how- 
ever, no war took place, Florence being able 
to make up temporarily its quarrel with Al- 
fonso. Duke John accordingly found leisure 
to return to Lorraine, where, in 1456, he 
exhibited, near Nancy, a splendid passage 
of arms. In 1458 he returned to Italy in 
another character. Pietro Fregoso, the doge 
of Genoa, harassed by dangers from within 
and ftt)m without, sought for safety by offer- 
ing to Charles VII. of France the "Signo- 
ria " or lordship of the city. The offer was 
accepted ; and, Genoa being threatened with 
a blockade by the Aragonese fleet, the Duke 
of Calabria was sent, as Charles's lieutenant, 
to undertake its defence. But while he was 
preparing to receive the enemy, the aspect 
of affairs was suddenly changed by the death 
of the brave and accomplished Alfonso. He 
had bequeathed his kingdom of Naples to his 
natural son Ferdinand, a cruel and perfidious 
man, well known and generally disliked in 
the Neapolitan provinces. The barons, in 
the first instance, offered the crown to the 
King of Navarre, who wisely refused it The 
Duke of Calabria listened more willingly 
to proposals made to him in favour of his 
fiither. The offer was accepted, and the in- 
vestiture of the kingdom of Naples, which 
Pope Pius II. gave to Ferdinand of Aragon, 
was met by a formal protest taken in the 
name of King Rene. Sailing from Genoa in 
the end of autumn 1459, with a small fleet 
half-Genoese, half- Provencal, the Duke of 
Calabria disembarked at Gaeta, to enter upon 
his second Italian expedition. On his jour- 
ney farther southward, he was joined by 
many of the principal nobles ; and before the 
end of winter he was master of the Abruzzi 
of Puglia, and of a part of Calabria. But 
the two parties were not long left to fight 
their battles for themselves. Giacomo Pic- 
cinino, a celebrated condottiere, brought 
seven thousand fighting men to the standard 
of Duke John ; the pope and the Duke of 
Milan (now at variance with the French) 
gave to Ferdinand assistance still more con- 
siderable. Ferdinand, however, received 
from his allies not only troops, but plentiful 
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supplies of money ; while the adventurers 
who joined the other army, instead of bringing 
wealth, came avowedly in search of it. This 
difference, always fatal to the house of Apjou, 
speedily decided the question against them. 
Duke John had brought no treasure with 
him; his father, in the meantime at least, 
sent him none ; and there is no appearance of 
his having received any aid from his unde- 
in-law the King of France. Accordingly he 
was obliged to live at free quarters ; and even 
the inhabitants of those provinces that had at 
first been devoted to his cause, became tired 
of the exactions he was compelled to make. 
Intrigue likewise was busy among the Nea- 
politan nobles of the Angevin party. One 
of them, the Prince of Taranto, who was 
uncle to Ferdinand's wife, was solicited (it is 
said) by his niece in person, visiting the 
enemy's camp in the disguise of a friar. 
Treason, desertion, and open hostility, soon 
completed the ruin of Duke John. Before 
the close of the campaign of 1460, the only 
ground possessed by him in the Neapolitan 
provinces, was that which was covered by 
his camp in the Principato Citra; and an 
assault which was made upon that camp, was 
expected to end in the annihilation of his 
small and dispirited army. He repulsed the 
enemy, however, with distinguished courage, 
and then withdrew the remnant of his troops 
into winter quarters in Puglia. 

While he awaited the chances of the next 
campaign, the fate of his adventure in Italy 
was decided by extraneous causes. Charles 
VII., interested in the fate of Henry VI. of 
England and his queen Marguerite of An- 
jou, but willing that his support of them 
should be given at the expense of others, de- 
manded from Genoa a fleet of galleys to 
be used in the service of the house of Lan- 
caster. The Genoese, closely connected 
with England in trade, refused to embroil 
themselves in the English quarrel, f he 
French governor of their city in vain en- 
deavoured to enforce his authority; and in 
March, 1461, the French were obliged to take 
refuge in one of the forts, leaving the city to 
the contests of its native factions. The Ge- 
noese repulsed with great slaughter an attack 
made on them by a new force despatched 
from Provence by the King of France and 
Rene, and headed (according to some his- 
torians) by the latter in person. The Duke 
of Calabria thus found his communication 
with France to be left completely at the 
mercy of the hostile Genoese fleet. 

A second event followed, the consequences 
of which were infinitely more momentous. 
Charles VII. died in the summer of 1461 ; 
and the house of Anjou thus lost that support 
which it had derived from the personal af- 
fection of the king for some of its members. 
Serious danger threatened them from the 
character of Charles's son and successor, 
Louis XI. Upon his kinsmen of Aigou, 
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indeed, that crafty king had his eye steadily 
fixed from the very conmiencement of his 
reign. He might feel a desire to revenge 
some personal injuries ; for he had long been 
at variance with his finther King Charles, 
and the Coant of Maine had been active in 
fomenting the quarrel. But, above all, the 
princes of Anjou were among those rivals of 
the crown whom it was necessary to bring 
completely into subjection. The time for 
action, however, was not ^-et come ; and in 
the meanwhile the new km^ behaved with 
great deference, not only to his mother Marie 
of Anjou, but to his two uncles. He con- 
ferred the county of Beaufort upon Rene ; to 
the Count of Maine he gave a pardon for his 
intrigues, and a confirmation in his gover- 
norship of Languedoc. His conduct to the 
Duke of Calabria was different, and is not 
easy to be accounted for. The duke, avail- 
ing himself of the cessation of hostilities in 
the Neapolitan provinces, appears to have 
returned into France beifore the death of 
Charles VII., first visiting Provence, and 
afterwards his duchy of Lorraine. He was 
present at the coronation of Louis XL, and 
made overtures of friendship to the king, 
which, it is said, were contemptuously re- 
jected. {HiatoiredeLorrainey ii. 863. livre 28.) 
The high-spirited duke, disgusted by the 
haughtiness of his old associate, entered 
heartily into those intrigues which began 
immediately on the commencement of the 
new reign, though they did not break out 
into open war till some years later. 

In the meantime, however, Duke John re- 
sumed his Italian wars ; and in regard to 
these. King Louis exhibited some of the 
earliest instances of that treacherous po- 
licy which soon made his name proverbial 
throughout Europe. He sent an embassy to 
Rome the year after his accession, ostensibly 
for the purpose of detaching Pius II. from 
his alliance with Ferdinand of Aragon. The 
pope and the Duke of Milan, however, although 
allies and personal friends of Louis, treated 
his mediation with seeming neglect. They 
continued to use their utmost exertions for 
driving the French out of Italy. It is even said 
that there were found on the person of an in 
tercepted messenger letters of encouragement 
addressed to Ferdinand by Louis himself. A 
trifling aid which the Duke of Calabria was 
able to carry with him from Provence on his 
journey southward was quite inadequate to the 
pressing emergency. In the autumn of 1463, 
deserted by all his Neapolitan partisans one 
after another, he fled with a handfdl of men 
to the isle of Ischia, where he remained tiU 
next summer, when his father sent a galley to 
bring him home. King Louis XI. bore the 
disasters of his cousin with the same equa- 
nimity which he had displayed the year be- 
fore, when Marguerite of Anjou was driven 
from England on the coronation of Ed- 
ward IV. 
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There followed in France the short civil 
war, usually known as the "War of the 
Public Good." In the course of it King 
Rene remained steadily attached to the royiU 
cause ; but his son was an active member of 
the league against the king. He was one 
of the chie& in that army of the princes 
which in the autumn of 1465 invested and 
had almost taken the city of Paris, thua ex- 
posing Louis's power to a danger which he 
himself acknowledged to have been one of 
the most imminent it ever experienced. 
(Philippe de Comines, livre L chap. 6. 8. 
in Petitot's Cottection des Mimoires relatifa a 
VHistoire de France, xi. 382. 392. ; Jean du 
Clercq, M^moiresy chaps. 40. 41. in Buchon*s 
Collection des Chroniques Nationales Fran- 
faueSf xL 31 — 34). But the consummate 
dexterity which enabled the king to ex- 
tricate himself so speedily from those early 
embarrassments was displayed with par- 
ticular success in the case of the Duke of 
Calabria. Louis made the most flattering 
advances to the duke ; he promised him 
subsidies and troops for a new invasion of 
Naples ; he even went so far in his pre- 
tences as to contract his daughter Anne to 
the duke's son Nicholas. Duke John was 
speedily won over ; and, by a humiliating yet 
not unnatural change, he became intriguing 
and even treacherous upon beginning to act 
in concert with his plotting and treacherous 
cousin. He not only exerted himself ac- 
tively in bringing about the treaties of Con- 
flans and Saint Maur-des-Fosses, by which 
the king and the princes made up their 
quarrel at the expense of the people : he 
likewise signalised his zeal for the royal 
cause by that which is the most equivocal 
act attributed to him, being an attempt to be- 
tray Prince Charles into the hands of his 
brother. (Sismondi, Hiaioire dee Francis, xi v. 
217. ; Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine, ii. 867.) 
But the sacrifice of principle was made in 
vain. The ruin of the house of Anjou was 
irrevocably determined upon. The War of 
the Public Good had added new reasons of 
personal offence to those reasons of state 
policy, which would have been by them- 
selves strong enough to dictate the sentence 
of destruction. Offence had been given by 
the Duke of Calabria's cooperation with the 
league of the princes ; offence yet deeper had 
been given by the cowardice or treachery of 
the Count of Maine at the battle of Mont 
hhery. 

But from the fate of witnessing the fall 
of the princely house, the worthy scions of 
the stock were to be saved. Duke John's 
career drew nigh to its premature close. 
Despairing of Italy, he found a new object 
of ambition in the crown of Aragon, which, 
in 1467, was offered to King Rene b^ the 
discontented CataUns. The weak vanity of 
the fieither, and the restless activity of the 
tK>n, concurred in prompting the resolution 
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to accept this dangerous invitation. The 
Duke of Calabria marched into Catalonia 
with eight thousand French soldiers. In 
Spain he maintained the contest with de- 
creasing success till the end of the year 
1470, when he died at Barcelona, either of 
a fever or of poison. His age was about 
forty-six. 

Duke John is supposed (although the point 
is oddly involved in uncertainty) to have 
left as his heir a son of his own name, who 
survived him but died immediately after. 
Within a very short period we find the 
dukedom of Lorraine, and the whole in- 
heritance of Duke John, to have been vested 
in the person of his son Nicholas, formerly 
Count du Pont, who, having been bom 
in 1448, was twenty-two years old at the 
time of his accession. The young duke 
inherited no small portion of his father's 
ener^ and high spirit. His fate, like that 
of his father, was that of falling a victim to 
the cold-blooded schemes of others. Before 
his father's death, having been left (under 
guardianship) as governor of Lorraine, he 
had begun to display much aptitude for the 
military art ; and continual feuds with neigh- 
bours, particularly with Toulongeon, marshal 
of Burgundy, had given him opportunities 
of acquiring some military experience. In 
1472 he came to Paris, presented himself to 
the king, and demanded assistance for an 
invasion of Aragon. Louis refused the re- 
quest, and spoke of the late duke with con- 
tumely and scorn. Nicholas, enraged at the 
insult offered to his father's memory, made 
his escape from Paris, and threw himself 
into the party of Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy. Duke Charles tempted Nicholas 
by holding out hopes of marrying to him his 
daughter Marie. She was indeed at that 
very time all but promised, both to Maximi- 
lian of Austria and to the Duke of Guienne ; 
but in the intrigue which Charles had 
thus clumsily copied from the tactics of his 
enemy King Louis, the Duke of Lorraine 
was certainly the party with whom the de- 
ceit had been earned farthest In the very 
year of Nicholas's flight from Paris, he and 
Marie of Burgundy were allowed to ex- 
change written promises of marriage, which 
are still to be found in the histories of the 
dukedom. (Barante, Histoire des Dues de 
Bourgogne, livre 4. x. 67 — 70 ; Calmet, His- 
toire de Lorraine, ii. 891.) The only act 
worth notice which Nicholas had time to 
perform after his alliance with Charles the 
Bold, was an unsuccessful attempt to sur- 
prise the free city of Metz. In August, 
1473, he died at Nancy, suddenly, unattended, 
and in circumstances every way suspicious. 
The people of the city believed his servants 
to have poisoned him ; and it was openly 
asserted throughout France that they had 
been hired to do so by King Louis. 

With Nicholas the male descendants of 
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King Reno were extinct ; and the duchy of 
Lorraine (with that of Bar) fell to Renews 
eldest daughter, Yolande countess of Vaude- 
mont, who immediately ceded her 'whole in- 
heritance to her son Rene. The Duke of 
Burgundy, apparently hopeless of finding a 
tool in the new duke, seized his person by 
surprise, and gave him over to the Emperor 
Frederic III. Louis XI., instantly arrest- 
ing a nephew of the emperor, who was a 
student at Paris, was able to compel the re- 
lease of the prisoner. Rene of I^orraine was 
thus completely gained over to King Louis's 
views ; and, as his first step in acquiescence, 
he gave up to the crown of France the 
duchy of Bar. There were thus detached 
from the house of Anjou all those rich pos- 
sessions which King Rene had brought into 
it. In a very few years it was despoiled of 
all which he had inherited from his prede- 
cessors of the same family. The history of 
his old age, which yet remains to be told, 
presents nothing but a series of unresisted 
spoliations. 

For these a pretence was soon furnished 
by the imprudence of King Rene himself. 
He entered secretly into an agreement with 
the Duke of- Burgundy, for selling to him 
not only his French possessions of Anjou 
and Provence, but also his right to the crowns 
of Sicily, Jerusalem, and Aragon. Another 
part of the scheme provided for putting 
Louis XI. under the tutelage of four princes, 
two of whom were to be King Rene and the 
Duke of Burgundy. Louis seems to have 
learned every step of this plot as soon as it 
was taken. In August, 1474, he seized 
Angers, and appointed a governor over ail 
the provinces belonging to the house of 
Ai\jou. Not a sword was drawn in resistance : 
hardly a word was spoken in remonstrance. 
King Rene, after the first shock of surprise 
was over, remarked philosophically, that his 
cousin and he had now a province the less to 
quarrel about Provence, however, still re- 
mained to be contended for ; and Rene, as 
if determined to give his watchful enemy 
every facility for destroying him, continued 
his negotiations with the Duke of Burgundy. 
But very soon Charles was prostrated by his 
defeat at Granson ; and Rene had now no 
protector. Immediately on hearing of the 
battle, Louis sent orders to his parliament to 
proceed against King Rene, for having con- 
spired with the enemies of the kingdom. 
Rene, sensible of his danger, offered the 
most ample submissions, and came to meet 
the king at Lyon. Philippe de Comines was 
present at the interview, and describes the 
cause of Rene as having been pleaded at 
once boldly and skilfully by one of his 
counsellors. (Comines, M&noirea^ livre v. 
chap. 2. in Petitot*s Collection^ xii. 202.) 
With Rene was his nephew Charles, son of 
his brother Charles count of Maine, and now 
Count of Maine himself, since the death of 
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his father in 1473; and there were tbo^ 
placed in Louis's hands the only two sur- 
viving members of the male line of Anjoo. 
The king used with tolerable moderation the 
advantages thus given to him. He had ori- 
ginally intended to strip Rene of every lltii^, 
and to allow him a pension for life. But 
now, abandoning this design, he was content 
with securing to himself the possession of 
his cousin's dominions after the death of him 
and his nephew. In April, 1476, he oblig^ 
Rene and Charles to declare him the heir of 
each ; and, to make assurance doubly sure, 
he at the same time compelled the un- 
fortunate Queen of England to make over to 
him all her rights both by father and by 
mother. Having thus gsuned the ends which 
he had resolved on gaining, the king treated 
RenI with the greatest appearance of kind- 
ness. He went so far as to pat him again 
in possession, not only of Angers (of which 
the king had just robbed him), bat of Bar, 
on which Rene had no longer any good 
claim. Louis, however, considerate in his 
beneficence, took the precaution to garrison 
Angers, and to bribe Rene's counsellors. 

From the date of those transactions the 
histories of the time do not again record the 
name of King Rene, until they step aside to 
mention his death. He died at Aix in Pro- 
vence, on the 10th of July, 1480, aged 
seventy-two years. In October of the same 
year, Louis made Marguerite of Anjou renew 
her act of cession. King Rene's nephew, 
Charles of Maine, — who became by his 
death titular king of Sicily, — survived him 
only a year and a half. A confirmed valetu- 
dinarian, and governed absolutely by a paid 
spy of King Louis, he was easily indaeed to 
fulfil the engagements entered into at Lyon. 
He did so by making a will, in which he' de- 
clared Louis XI. his universal heir. Having 
executed this instrument, he died at Aix in 
December, 1481. Of the house of Anjou, 
however, there still survived Rene, the young 
duke of Lorraine ; and he, although he had 
no right to A^jou, a male fief, was the un- 
doubted heir to the female fiefs of the house, 
namely. Bar, Provence, and the claim to the 
crown of Naples. His partisans had begun 
to rise in Provence, even before the death 
of the last Charles ; but it cost King Louis 
no trouble to suppress the insurrection ; and 
the states of Provence, on being summoned 
for the purpose, acknowledged Charles's testa- 
ment to be valid. The whole of his do- 
minions were already in the kings hands; 
and the independence of the third house of 
Anjou was at an end. 

There has been published in France, within 
the last few years, an elaborate life of King 
Rene, by the Vicomte L. F. Villeneuve- 
Bargemont, " Histoire de Rene d' Anjou" 
&c., Paris, 1825, 3 vols. 8vo. Of KinV 
Rene's poetical works no more than two 
appear to have ever been printed : i. 
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** li* Abuse en Court," a dull moral allegory, 
of which an analysis is given by Gocget 
(Bibliotheque Franfaise, ix. 366 — 372.), and 
a better one in a more recent work {Biblio' 
theque Unwerselle des Romans^ for March, 
1778, p. 182 — 201). There are enumerated 
at least four black-letter editions of the 
" Abuse en Court." Of these one only (that of 
Vienna, by Schenck, 1484), bears any date ; 
but all seem to belong to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Of one of them there is not known to 
exist more than one copy ; and the others 
are hardly less rare. 2. " La Conqueste 
qu*ung Chevalier, sumomme Le C<eur 
d' Amours Epris, fit d*une Dame appelee 
Douce Mercy," 1503, black letter. This 
work is extremely rare. Brunet and his 
Brussels ' editors name it only from report 
(Calmet, Histoire Ecclisiastique et Civile de 
Lorraijiey fol. 1728, 4 tomes, tome ii., livres 
27, 28. ; Sismondi, Histoire de9 Francis, 
tomes xiil., xi v. ; Barantc, Histoire des Dues de 
Bourgogne; Bourdigne, Histoire Aggregative 
(T Anion ; Monstrelet, Ckroniqws^ livre ii. ; 
Philippe de Comines, M^moires, livre i. ; 
Le F^vre de Saint-Reniy, Mimoires; An- 
selme, &c., Histoire GinSahgique de la 
Maison Royale de France; VArt de Ve- 
rifier les Dates ; Sismondi, Histoire des Ri- 
publiques Italiennes, tome ix. chap. 68. 70. 
74., tome x. chap. 76, 77, 78. ; Summonte, 
DeW Historia deUa Citta e Regno di Napdi, 
torn. ii. libw 4, .5. ; Giannone, Storia del RegTto 
di Napdi^ lib. xxv. cap. 6, 7., lib. xxvi. cap. 
2, 3., lib. xxvii. cap. 1.). W. S. 

ANJUor ANDJOU. [Azad-ut>-daulah.] 
ANK ARKRO'N A, THEODOR, was bom 
at Carlskrona on the 15th of February, 1687, 
and sent, in 1693, by his father, Theodor 
Christofiers,to Amsterdam, where his brother, 
Jacob Christoffers, was at the head of a large 
mercantile establishment Theodor, after 
receiving a good education at the Dutch uni- 
versities, spent five years in trade, during 
which time some voyages that he made to 
France inspired him with a passion for the 
sea. He entered the service of the Dutch 
West India Company and set sail for America 
as supercargo, but the vessel in which he 
embarked was captured by four French pri- 
vateers, after a combat of five hours, and 
carried into Dunkirk. As Sweden was at 
that time at peace with both France and 
Holland, Ankarkrona obtained leave to enter 
the French navy as a volunteer, and served 
under Forbin in many of his adventurous 
voyages. " England, however," says his 
Swedish biographer, " had long since earned 
the honour of being called the first and 
highest naval power. Thither, therefore, his 
fancy led him, and in 1 708 he entered the 
English service as volunteer and extra mid- 
shipman in the fleet commanded by Lord 
Durtly " (Lord Dursley, afterwards Earl of 
Berkeley) " in the channel and off the French 
coast " against his former leader Forbin. The 
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Chester man-of-war, fifty-four guns, on board 
which he served, brought in more than twenty 
prizes. Ankarkrona rose to the rank of 
lieutenant in the English navy ; but on the 
breaking out of the war between Sweden and 
Denmark, in 1711, he returned to his native 
country. He took a share in many actions 
during this war, but his most conspicuous 
services were the conveyance of Stanislaus 
Leszczynski from Sweden to Stralsund, in 
1712, and of Charles the Twelfth from Stral- 
sund to Trelleberg, in December, 1 71 5, on the 
king's return from Turkey. In 1717, after 
the conclusion of the war, he was ennobled, 
and then assumed the title of Ankarkrona. 
He rose through various dignities to that of 
admiral and member of the Admiralty Coun- 
cil in 1742, and " landshbfdinge," or lord 
lieutenant of the district of Stockholm in 1 748. 
During this time he distinguished himself by 
the active assistance he lent to Alstromer 
[ Alstromer, J.] in the introduction of ma- 
nufactures into Sweden. He died on the 
3d of November, 1750, at the age of sixty- 
three. 

His writings are — 1. " Relation om Ko- 
nung Carl XIL's afiresa ifrfln Stralsund och 
ankomst till Sverige 1715" ("An Account 
of King Charles the XII.*s Vovage from Stral- 
sund to Sweden,") inserted m the " Svenska 
Mercurius" for 1760. 2. "Tal om Forbin- 
delsen emellan Landtbruk, Manufacturer och 
Sjofart," Stockholm, 1744, 8vo. (" A Speech 
on the Connection between Agriculture, Ma- 
nuflactures, and Navigation,") delivered as Pre- 
sident of the Swedish Academy of Sciences, of 
which he was an active member. (Carleson, 
Aminnehe-Tal 6fver T, AnkarcronOy Stock- 
holm, 1750, 8vo. ; Rosenhane, Anteckningar 
hdrande till Vetenskaps Akademiens Historia, 
p. 202, 450.; Aurivillius, Catahgus Biblio- 
theca Upsaliensis, i. 38.) T. W. 

ANKARSTROM, JOHAN JAKOB, the 
assassin of Gustavus III. of Sweden, was the 
son of a Swedish noble, and was bom in the 
year 1759. He early entered the army as 
an ensign in the Royal Blue Guards, but 
quitted the service in a very few years. His 
motives for this step have been variously re- 
presented, and according to one account, 
which has obtained extensive currency, he 
was compelled to take it in consequence of 
being detected in a treasonable correspond- 
ence, which had for its object the giving up 
of Finland and the Isle of Gothland to the 
Russians. He is even said to have owed his 
life on this occasion to the clemency of Gus- 
tavus ; but the whole story rests on no good 
foundation. After leaving the army, he 
visited various part* of Europe, and resided 
for a short time in England, where he was 
reduced to such poverty, that he left the 
country without discharging his bill at an 
hotel in London. On his return to Sweden, 
he became connected with a large body of 
disaffected nobles, who, disgusted with the 
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two regal revolutions of 1772 and 1789, and 
partaking of the Jacobinical opinions just then 
80 triumphant in France, were ready to adopt 
any desperate measure to take vengeance on 
Gustavus for his past acts, and to prevent 
his threatened interference by arms in favour 
of Louis XVIII. His assassination was re- 
solved on, and Ankarstrom was pitched upon 
to do the deed. Two others of the conspira- 
tors. Counts Ribbing and de Horn, it is said, 
drew lots with Ankarstrom for what they 
considered an honour. 

After two or three ineffectual attempts, the 
assassination took place on the 16th of March, 
1 792, during a masked ball at the Opera House 
at Stockholm. The king had received an 
anonymous letter in the morning, cautioning 
him not to go to the ball, as his life would be 
attempted; but he was too courageous to 
allow himself to appear afraid, and he re- 
solved to go. He had been only a short 
time in the room, when, notwithstanding his 
mask and domino, he was easily recognised, 
and a number of masks began to crowd 
around him. One of them (Count de Horn) 
tapped him on the shoulder, with the saluta- 
tion, **Bon soir, beau masque," which was the 
signal agreed on among the conspirators, and 
.^ikarstrom immediately fired a pistol, fully 
charged with powder, balls, and rusty nails, 
point blank at the kii^. Gustavus fell into 
the arms of his favourite, the Count d'ELssen, 
and the conspirators raised a preconcerted 
cry of "Fire I" in order to escape in the 
confusion. The doors, however, were quickly 
closed, and no one was permitted to depart 
until he had been recognised by the police, 
and had signed his name in a book. Ankar- 
strom was the last to quit the place, and he 
passed with so eas^ and confident an air as 
to avoid all suspicion. After it was cleared 
of visitors the room was searched, and a pair 
of pistols, one loaded, the other not, and a 
formidable dagger, were found on the floor, 
where they ha± been left by the assassin. 
They were sopp recognised as belonging to 
Ankarstrom by the gunsmith and cutler of 
whom he had bought them, and his arrest 
inmiediately ensued. On his examination he 
displayed great firmness, at once avowing 
and glorying in his crime, but denying that 
he had any accomplices. The researches of 
the police, however, in a short time led to 
the apprehension of between twenty and 
thirty of the principal conspirators. 

The king survived his wound twelve days. 
As his son was only thirteen years old, his 
brother, the Duke of Sudermania, became 
regent, and the dying Gustavus is said to 
have exacted a promise from him that only 
the actual murderer should suffer death. 
Ankarstrom, after a lengthened trial, was 
condemned, on the 29th of April, to suffer a 
death of torture. He was ordered to be ex- 
posed to the people on three successive days 
m the streets of Stockhohn, with the pistols 
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and dagger suspended over his head, together 
with the inscription **Konungs Mordrar" 
(" Murderer of the King ") ; to be beaten on 
each day with rods; and on the fourth day to 
be beheaded, his right hand being first cut 
off ; to be then quartered, and his head and 
quarters set on wheels, according to the 
Swedish custom, in the chief pla<^ of the 
capital. The other conspirators were sen- 
tenced to various punishments. Counts de 
Horn and Ribbing, and Colonel Lilienhom, 
the writer of the anonymous letter, were con- 
demned to suffer imprisonment for life. 
Another conspirator. Boron Bjelke, had com- 
mitted suicide before he could be taken. 

Ankarstrom suffered with undaunted cour- 
age ; he bore the execrations of the people, 
which were liberally bestowed, with the 
utmost equanimity, and received the strokes 
of the rods, which after the first day tore 
away the bleeding flesh in strips, with un- 
flinching fortitude. He continued to declare 
his satisfiEUStion in having " rid his country of 
a tyrant " to the last Though his crime was 
held in detestation by the common people, 
many of the nobles regarded it with admira- 
tion. The "memory of Ankarstrom'' be- 
came a favourite toast in their private assem- 
blies, and the spots where the quarters of 
the criminal were exposed became places of 
pilgrimage for his followers, among whom 
were often seen ladies of high rank. Owing 
to this, and the numerous treasonable poems 
and inscriptions continually stuck up on the 
posts which supported the wheels, the govern- 
ment removed the remains of Ankarstrom as 
soon as possible. 

There are numberless versions in books of 
the period, and of later date, of the motives 
of Ankarstrom in committing this murder, 
embracing almost every imagmable variety ; 
but none appear to rest upon much better au- 
thority than mere conjecture. It is hardly 
necessary to search ftirther for the exciting 
cause than the revolutionary spirit of the 
period, especially when the assassination is 
viewed in connection with the events which 
speedily followed it in other countries. 
(^L'Art de Verifier les Dates depute VAnnee 
1770, jusqu*d nos Jours, ed. Courcelles, i. 
558, 559. ; Clarke, Travels in various Coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, part iv. 
Scandinavia, i. 159. $ Rabbe, Biographie dca 
Contemporains, i. 98. ; Beaumont- Vassy, 
Les Suedois depuis Charles XIL ii. 22 — 48.) 

J. W. 

ANKER or ANCHER, PEDER KOFOD. 
was the son of Jiirgen (George) Anker, and 
was born on the 14Uiof June, 1710, at Chester 
Larskier, in the island of Bomhohn, where 
his father was minister : by his mother*8 side 
he was descended from the noble family of 
Kofod. He received his preparatory educa- 
tion in the royal academy of Soroe under the 
celebrated Sneedorf, and afterwards went to 
Copenhagen, where he first studied theology. 
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and fW>m 1736, law. In 1741 he was ap- 
pointed professor of law in the university of 
Copenhagen, after having taken the degree 
of doctor of law ; and he became subsequently 
counsellor of justice, attorney general of the 
maritime department, and counsellor of the 
high court of the admiralty as well as of the 
consistorium of the kingdom of Denmark. 
He died in 1788. Anker, who was highly 
distinguished as a lawyer and as a public Ainc- 
tionary, is generally considered the first who 
introduced the scientific study of the law 
into the kingdom of Denmark. He is the 
author of numerous works and treatises on 
the Danish, the Norwegian, and the Roman 
law ; he also wrote on ethics. He wrote in 
Latin, in Danish, and sometimes also in Ger- 
man. .His principal works are — 1 . ** Dansk 
Lov Histone," Copenhagen, 1769—1776,3 
vols. 4to., a critical exposition of the Danish 
laws from Ring Harald Blaatand down to 
Christian V., which is considered the best 
work on the history of the Danish and also 
of the Norwegian law. 2. **Een Jiidske 
Ix>vbog paa Gammel Dansk " C* A Jutish 
Lawbook in Old Danish"), Copenhagen, 
1783, 4to. This is the best edition of the 
old laws of Jiitland : the text is accompanied 
with critical and historical notes and explana- 
tions, and with a Latin translation from the 
editor. 3. ** Farrago Legnm antiquamm Daniee 
Municipalium," Copenhagen, 1776, 4to. 4. 
"Dansk Lehns-Ret " (" The Feudal Laws 
of Denmark "), Copenhagen, 1778, 8vo. This 
work was translated into German by J. H. 
Biirens (Copenhagen, 1788, 8vo.), who, in 
his preface, gives a detailed account of the 
author's life. 

Anker's family enjoyed great esteem and 
popularity in his natiye island of Bomholm. 
The Swedes having acquired it by the peace 
of Roeskild (26th of February, 1658,) Jens 
Kofod ( Koefoed) a Danish nobleman, and 
Povel or Paul Anker, minister of Rods, 
formed the plan of delivering Bomholm 
from the Swedish yoke. Povel Anker was 
the father of Jilrgen, and the grandfather of 
Peder Kofod Anker. The uproar broke out 
on the 8th of December, 1658 ; the inhabit- 
ants, excited by Anker, who put himself at 
the head of a large body of them, surprised 
the Swedish garrison and made them pri- 
soners, and in a few days the island was de- 
livered. The happy result of this hazardous 
enterprise was chiefly due to the great as- 
cendency of Anker over the peasants, among 
whom he was universally revered. The 
king of Denmark, Frederick IIL, was so 
much delighted at the news, that he wrote a 
letter to the islanders assuring them that he 
accepted the sovereignty of Bomholm as a 
present made from its inhabitants to the 
crown of Denmark. This letter is contained 
in Holberg, cited below. More than one 
hundred years later the people of Bomholm, 
exasperated by a heav}* salt-tax, rebelled 
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against their authorities. The king resolved 
to quell the troubles by force, and two men 
of war, with sufficient forces on board, were 
ready to leave Copenhagen for that purpose. 
But Peder Kofod Anker persuaded the king 
to allow him to go to Bomholm, pledging his 
word that he would pacify the island by the 
sole authority of his name. No sooner had 
he landed on his native island than the people 
flocked together to salute the grandson of 
their deliverer from the Swedes ; and Anker 
having addressed them in his own name and 
in that of his pandfather, they laid aside 
their arms, and m four days the whole popu- 
lation returned to their duty. On his return 
to Copenhagen, Anker persuaded the king to 
abstain from all severity, and to abolish the 
salt-tax, which was done. (Holberg, Danne- 
marks Biges Histone, iii. 348, &c.; Adelung's 
Supplement to Jocher's Attgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexicon ; Ersch und Gruber, AUgemeine En- 
(yclopOdie der Kimste und WissenschqftenJ) 

W. P. 

ANKWITZ. [Ancwttz.] 

ANLY, JEAN D', anativeofMontmedy, 
lived about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A work of his is or was preserved in 
MS. in the monastery of Orval in the duchy of 
Luxemburg. The " Biographic Universelle," 
our onl^ authority (for we have searched 
the " Bibliothdque " of Le Long, and other 
sources of information in vain) gives the title 
as follows, " Recueil et Abrege de plu- 
sieurs Histoires, contenant les Faits et 
Gestes des Princes d' Ardennes, &c.; ensem- 
ble une Table Gencalogique de la Posterite de 
Clodion le Chevelu, &c." J. C. M. 

ANNA, BALDASSA'RE D', a Venetian 
painter of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, but by birth a Fleming. He was the 
scholar of Leonardo Corona, and after his death, 
finished some of the works which he left 
incomplete. He painted several good works 
for various churches in Venice in the style 
of Corona, whom, however, he surpassed in 
mellowness of colour and m chiaroscuro, but 
he was inferior to him in design. 

There was an Ai£8SANdbo d* Anna, who 
lived at Naples towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century, who made himself known 
by some paintings of eruptions of Vesuvius 
and iEtna, several of which have been en- 
graved and printed in colours by J. B. 
Chapuy and others. (Zanetti, Ddla Pittwra 
Veneziana, ^c. ; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, ^c. ; 
Nagler, Neues AUgemeines Kimstler Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 

ANNA COMNENA CAwa Ko/iKijvd), 
the eldest daughter of the Emperor Alexis L 
Comnenus, and the Empress Irene, was bom 
at Constantinople in 1083. Gifted wi^ great 
beauty and extraordinary talents, she re- 
ceived an education which was rather fit for 
a scholar than for a princess, who was ex- 
posed to the chance of becoming the first 
ornament of the harem of a Turkish prince 
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in Asia Minor. She was instructed in every 
branch of knowledge, and according to her 
own words, she was well acquainted with 
Plato and Aristotle. At an early age she 
was betrothed to €k>nstantine Ducas, who 
died before the marriage. She was after- 
wards demanded in marriage by Melek Shah, 
the son and successor of Alp-Arslan, sultan 
of the Turks-Seljuks ; but the emperor 
eluded the proposition and married her to 
Nicephonis Bryennius, a noble Greek, who 
by his birth, talents, learning, and cha- 
racter, was worthy of such an accomplished 
princess. For a long period her palace was 
the rendezvous of the most eminent Greek 
scholars, poets, artists, and statesmen, and as 
her youth coincided with the arrival of the 
first Crusaders at Constantinople, she was 
surrounded by many distinguished barons 
who accompanied Godfrey of Bouillon. She 
was admired by all, and was early accus- 
tomed to the most unbounded respect and 
flattery of eminent men. She was present 
at the death of her father in 1118, and she 
and her mother Irene tried to persuade the 
dying emperor to nominate her husband, 
Nicephonis Bryennius, his successor, in pre- 
judice to his son John. But Alexis declined, 
and John succeeded his father to the great 
disappointment of Anna. She persuaded 
Bryennius to form a conspiracy against John, 
and she put herself at the head of it ; but the 
pusillanimity, or perhaps the remorse, of her 
husband, who refused to act at the moment 
when he was to be proclaimed emperor, 
rendered the plan abortive. Anna and 
Br^'ennius were both punished with exile 
and their estates were confiscated. They 
retired to Oenoe, now Unieh, in the province 
of Trebizond on the Black Sea, and led an 
obscure life for many years. It appears, 
however, that they recovered the favour of 
the emperor, for in 1137 Bryennius com- 
manded the Greek troops in ike expedition 
agamst Antioch. Exhausted by fatigues and 
the climate he returned to Constantinople in 
the same year and died soon afterwards. 
Anna was deeply afflicted by the death of 
her husband, with whom she was united by 
the ties of mutual love and esteem. She 
blamed him severely when he refused to 
carry into effect the conspiracy against the 
emperor, saying that at a moment when 
she showed the energy of a man, he had acted 
with the timidity of a woman ; but this re- 
proach was rather the result of female vex- 
ation than of real contempt. On the other 
hand, the great praise which she bestowed 
upon him after his death, induces us almost 
to believe that she was eager to persuade 
the world that such an extraordinary woman 
as she wished to be considered, had chosen 
for her husband a man who was the first of 
his sex. After the death of Bryennius, 
Anna retired from the world, and occupied 
herself with the arts and literature. She 
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died in 1 148. During the latter years of her 
life, and at the beginning of the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus, who succeeded John in 
1143, she composed that memorable work 
to which she gave the name of ^ Alexias." 

The " Alexiaa " ('AA(|(aO is a biography of 
the Emperor Alexis L This was a difficult 
task for his daughter, who in the preface to 
this work says — ** If I praise ^exis. the 
world will say that I have preferred the glory 
of my fSunily to the truth ; and whenever I 
shall be obliged to blame him, I shall incur 
the reproach of impiety.*' But if she de- 
serves reproach, it is certainly not for want 
of filial piety, the picture which she makes 
of her fiither being little less than a brilliant 
picture of his virtues. She has not for- 
gotten herself, and she commemorates her 
own merits wherever she can conveniently, 
and she is apparently pleased with display- 
ing her erudition. She is unjust towards the 
Crusaders, describing the Greeks as the most 
virtuous of all people, and the Latins as 
vicious barbarians. The Norman Bohemond 
is the only Latin whom she praises, and it 
may be true, as it is said, that he loved her, 
and that she was far from disliking him. 
Her style is artificial, and she always sa- 
crifices facts of importance to details which 
are adapted to herself, her fiither, or her 
own character. In short, it is the work of 
a learned princess. But notwithstanding 
these defects, it is one of the most important 
and interesting works of that time, and the 
chief source for the life of Alexis L 

The " Alexias " is divided into fifteen books. 
The first nine contain the exploits of Alexis 
against the Turks taid the Normans in Epirus; 
the tenth relates tlie arrival of the Crusaders 
at Constantinople ; the following three treat 
of the progress of the Crusaders in Asia, and 
the emperor's relations with them, especially 
with Bohemond ; in the fourteenth she de« 
scribes the successful wars of Alexis against 
the Turks after they had been weakened by 
the Crusaders ; and the fifteenth book con- 
tains the glorious end of his reign and his 
death. Thus the work has a striking re- 
semblance to an historical drama divided into 
five acta, each of which contains an im- 
portant period of the hero's life. The first 
edition was that of Hoeschelius, entitled 
" Alexiados Libri VIII.," Augsburg, 1610, 4to. 
The text, however, is only an abridgment, 
and very corrupt, especially the eighth book. 
This edition was dedicated to the celebrated 
Marcus Welser and to John James Rem- 
bold, patricians of Augsburg; it contains 
only the Greek text, and the books are not di- 
vided into chapters. The editor of the Paris 
edition (1651, fol.) which is complete, is Pe- 
trus Possinus, who also translated the work 
into Latin : this very incorrect version fills 
up twice as much space as the Greek text. 
Du Cangc has written valuable notes to the 
** Alexias," which are contained in the Paris 
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edition of Cinnamas (1670, fol.), p. 223 — 
428. The best edition is " Annie ComneniB 
Alexiadis Libri XV. ed. L. Schopenios,*' 
2 vols. ; 1st vol. Bonn, 1839. The text is 
revised and divided into chapters. The 
editor has enriched this edition with a care- 
ful Latin translation ; and he has added the 
notes of Da Can^ as well as some trifling 
notes of Hoeschelius. Cousin (le president), 
the French translator of the greater part of 
the Byzantine historians, has also published 
a translation of the " Alexias," which, how- 
ever, has rather more resemblance to the 
Latin version of Petrus Possinns than to the 
Greek text. A German translation is con- 
tained in the first volume of "Historische 
Memoiren," edited by Schiller. (The chief 
source of information is the Alexicu of Anna 
Comnena; Martinus Hankius, De Byzan- 
tinarum Rerum Scriptoribua Grctcis, p. 507 
— 516. ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grceca^ vii. 
726, &c.) W. P. 

ANNA of HrNQART, the princess by 
whose marriage with an Austrian prince the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia became 
united with the dukedom of Austria, was the 
daughter of Ladislans IL, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and was bom on the 23d of 
July, 1503. She was married in 1521 to 
Ferdinand of Austria, the brother of Charles 
v., and who afterwards, in 1558, succeeded 
Charles as emperor of Germany. The de- 
struction of Legos, or Louis IL, son and 
successor to Laidislaus, in the fatal battle 
of Mohacs, on the 28th of August, 1526, 
transferred his two kingdoms to the hus- 
band of his sister ; but the claims of Ferdi- 
nand were resisted in Hungary by Zapolya, 
with whom he finally came to an agree- 
ment to share the kingdom. Anna died at 
Prague in childbirth in her forty-fifth year, 
on the 27th of January, 1547. She was the 
mother of three sons and eleven daughters. 
Her principal virtue seems to have been hu- 
mility. In her funeral sermon by Nausea it 
is recorded, that she was accustomed to dress 
in old and patched apparel, rather like a 
servant than a queen. (Herrgott, Monu- 
menta Domtu Austriaca, tom. iiL pars ii. 254 
—259.) T. W. 

ANNA JOA'NNOVNA. empress of Rus- 
sia, was the second daughter of Joann or 
Ivan, the elder brother of Peter the Great, 
and was bom at Moscow on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary, 1694 (28th January, o. s.) She was 
brought up by her mother the Tzaritza 
Praskova Thedorovna till her sixteenth year, 
when Peter the Great wislung to establish a 
connection with the Prussian court gave her 
in marriage to Frederick William, duke of 
Courland, nephew of the King of Prussia. 
The marriage, which took place at St Peters- 
burg on the 12th of November, 1710, was 
followed by the death of the bridegroom on 
the 15th of January, 1711. Ferdinand, the 
uncle and guardian of Frederick William, en- 
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deavoured to make good his succession to the 
vacant dukedom, but was prevented by the 
troops of Peter the Great, who took posses- 
sion of Mittau and established the widowed 
duchess as regent In 1726 the states of 
Courland elected Maurice of Saxony, better 
known in England as Marshal Saxe, the 
illegitimate son of Augustus 1 1., king of 
Saxony and Poland, to succeed in case of 
the death of Ferdinand, who still retained 
the title though not the power of duke, and 
this election was supported by Anna, who 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to gain the con- 
sent of the courts of Russia and Poland. At 
length finding that Maurice of Saxony was 
not disposed to be so &ithful to her as she 
had beheved, she relinquished his cause and 
continued Duchess of Courland till the unex- 
pected series of events which in 1730 sum- 
moned her to ascend the throne of Russia. 
In her last will, the Empress Catherine, 
(widow of Peter the Great,) who died in 
1727, named for her successor Peter IL, the 
son of Alexis, Peter's son, and in case of 
his death without issue, Anna Petrovna 
[Anna Petrovna.] 

By the death of Peter IL in 1730, just as 
he was on the point of marrying a prin- 
cess of the Dolgoruky femily, the male 
branch of the house of Romanov became 
extinct The female members then remain- 
ing were, Ekaterina or Catherine Joannovna, 
duchess of Mecklenburg, eldest daughter of 
Joann, the elder brother of Peter the Great ; 
Anna Joannovna, duchess of Courland, and 
Praskovia Joannovna, the two sisters of Ca- 
therine ; and Elisabeta or Elizabeth Petrovna, 
the daughter of Peter the Great, whose sister 
Anna was dead but had left a son Charles 
Peter Ulric. The council of state, which 
consisted of eight members, namely, four 
princes of the Dolgoruky family, the fa- 
vourites of Peter IL, two Golitzuins, Oster- 
mann, and Golovkin, assembled to deliberate 
on the best method of filling the vacant 
throne. Demetrius Golitzuin and Vasily 
Lukich Dolgoruky had conceived the bold 
idea of changing the form of government 
and subjecting the resolutions of the monarch 
to the approbation of the council of state. 
They persuaded the whole of their colleagues 
to agree to this plan with the exception of 
the chancellor Ostermann, a German by birth, 
who absented himself on the plea of illness. 
Many candidates were named for the throne. 
Prince Ivan Dolgoruky, partly on the ground 
of a will said to have been made by Peter, 
proposed his sister Catherine, who had been 
betrothed to the late emperor, and would 
soon have been empress. Eudocia, the repu- 
diated wife of Peter the Great, was nomi- 
nated by others. Finally, at the suggestion 
of Vasily Dolgoruky, i t was determined to o£fer 
the crown to the Duchess of Courland, in the 
expectation that she would be more docile to 
the council than her elder sister, whose here- 
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ditary right was bo plainly superior. Yasily 
himself and two others were sent to Mittau 
with instructions to require the duchess to 
sign the articles agreed on as an indispensa- 
hie preliminary to the pro£fer of the empire. 
The most important of these articles were 
that she should not make war or peace, im- 
pose any new tax, punish any of the nohility 
with death, alienate any of the lands belong- 
ing to the crown, or choose either a hus- 
band or successor without the consent of the 
council. 

On their arrival at Mittau the deputies 
met with a most favourable reception from 
the duchess, who made no difficulty in sign- 
ing the articles. They naturally attributed 
this readiness to her joy at her sudden eleva- 
tion ; but there was a deeper reason. . Yaguz- 
hinski, a lieutenant-general at Moscow, who 
had become aware of the designs of the 
council, had sent a secret messenger before 
the deputies to Mittau to apprise the duchess 
of their intended demands, to entreat her 
to comply with them for the present, and to 
assure her that on her arrival at Moscow 
as empress she would soon be able to arrange 
matters according to her pleasure. The new 
empress assented even to a demand of the 
deputies that she should not take to Russia 
with her the grandson of a groom named 
Biren, who occupied in her court the post 
of her acknowledged fiivourite. In spite of 
this promise however he appeared at Mos- 
cow a few days after her arrival there on the 
20th of February, and the impunity with 
which he did so convinced the empress of 
the weakness of the council of state, who 
did not venture to notice so open a breach 
of her engagements. By the assistance 
and advice of Ostermann and Yaguzhinski 
she excited the discontent of the lesser no- 
bility at the new arrangements, by which 
it was insinuated that a powerful oligarchy 
would secure to itself all the valuable ap- 
pointments in the gift of the crown. On 
the 8th of March six hundred gentlemen, 
with the Princes Trubetzkoy, Kantemir and 
others at their head, waited on the empress, 
obtained an audience, and entreated her to 
order the council of state and senate to be 
assembled. The empress commanded the 
attendance of both those bodies, and at the 
same time directed the avenues of the palace 
to be taken possession of by guards with 
loaded pieces, who were to suffer none of 
those who entered to leave the palace without 
permission. When all were assembled. Count 
Matvayev as the spokesman of the six hun- 
dred petitioners addressed the empress, and 
informed her they regretted that she had 
by the conduct of the council of state been 
surprised into making the concessions which 
she had signed. He added that Russia having 
for so many ages been governed by abso- 
lute princes and not by a council, all the no- 
bility and the whole nation entreated her 
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to take into her own hands the government, 
and rule as uncontrolled as her ancestors had 
done. The empress affected surprise and 
exclaimed, ** How ! was it not in accordance 
with the will of the whole nation that I signed 
the document presented to me at MitUui ? ** 
The six hundred answered, ♦* Na" She 
turned to Prince VasilyDolgoruky, and asked 
how he came to deceive her so shamefully ; 
she then sent for the document which she 
had signed, and with her own hands tore it 
to pieces in presence of the whole assembly. 
She declared at the same time that she should 
henceforth claim the same prerogatives as 
her ancestors, from whom she derived her 
crown by right of inheritance and not from 
the election of the council of state as they 
had pretended, and that whoever opposed her 
sovereignty should be punished as guilty of 
high treason. 

The government of the empress for the 
first three years of her reign was mild and 
popular. The council of state, most of the 
members of which anticipated death as the 
consequence of their fidlure, was abolished, 
three of the four Dolgorukys were banished 
to distant parts of the empire, and these were 
the only punishments inflicted for the attempt 
at revolution. The administration was en- 
trusted to five departments of the senate, con- 
trolled after the second year of Anne by a 
cabinet, which had nearly tiie same powers as 
the former council of state. The army under- 
went a complete reformation under Marshal 
Miinnich ; ^e emoluments of Russian officers 
were equalised with those of foreigners, which 
had hitherto been double those of natives ; and 
the obligation of serving in it was lightened. 
The gentry were allowed a greater freedom 
in the sale and disposal of their estates, ar- 
rears of taxes were remitted to the merchants, 
and the poll-tax was considerably diminished 
for the serfs. The empress established peace 
with Denmark by relinquishing the interests 
of the Prince of Holstein, the widower of 
Anna Petrovna, and with Persia, by giving 
up to Nadir Shah, then reigning, the pro- 
vmces which Peter the Great had conquered, 
but fVom which the Russian nation then de- 
rived more disadvantage than benefit. After 
this prosperous period of three years every- 
thing altered for the worse, not through any 
change in the Empress's character, or any 
reverse of fortune, but through the influence 
of Biren, who, from passing his time in in- 
dolence and luxury, took it into his head to 
manage the affairs of state, and was allowed 
by the weakness of his mistress to gratify 
his cruelty, ambition, and avarice to their full 
extent On the death of Augustus IL, king 
of Poland and elector of Saxony, in 1733, 
the empress declared against the election of 
his son as King of Poland, and in favour of 
the elevation of a native Pole to that dignity; 
but on the promise of the new elector to 
second her views in Courland, where she had 
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the project of indacing the states to raise 
Biren to the dukedom, she at once espoused 
his causes In consequence of the indignation 
of the Poles at her conduct, they unanimously 
elected Stanislas Leszczynski, die old enemy 
of Russia, who had once before been placed 
on the throne by Charles XII., and who was 
now the father-in-law of the King of France, 
Louis XV. The Russians, under the com- 
mand of Marshal Miinnich, entered Poland ; 
Stanislas was besieged in Danzig, from 
which he hardly escaped with his life ; and 
the Elector of Saxony, Augustus III., was 
seated on the throne. The Russian arms 
were equally successful in a war against 
the Turks and Tartars begun in 1736, and 
conducted by Marshal Miinnich, who con- 
quered Moldavia, and took Azov and Ochakoy 
or Oczakow. The ill success of the arms of 
Austria, however, the ally of Russia, obliged 
the empress, who found the whole power 
of Turkey on the point of being directed 
against her, to relinquish her conquests, though 
she descended to a humbler tone than was 
necessary when, at the suggestion of Biren, 
she sent full powers to the Marquis of 
Villeneuve, the French ambassador to the 
Porte, to settle a peace with Turkey, which 
was accordingly concluded at Belgrade, 
much to the disadvantage of Russia, in 
1739. 

It was in the interior arrangements of the 
empire, however, that the influence of Biren 
was most pernicious. His tyranny was car- 
ried to a height which diffused universal 
terror throughout the empire. To gratify 
his revenge, which still brooded over the 
project of the Dolgorukys to exclude him 
from following the empress to Moscow, that 
unfortunate ffuoiily was recalled from buiish- 
ment to perish on the scaffold. They were 
accused of forging a will of Peter 11. in 
favour of Catherine Dolgoruky ; some were 
beheaded : Vasily Lukich and Ivan were 
broken on the wheel. Even after this, 
one of the cabinet ministers, of the name of 
Boluinsk^, ventured, in 1740, at a council in 
which Biren took the part of the Poles, to 
throw out a sarcasm, that as he was not a 
vassal of Poland, he did not think himself 
obliged to defend the cause of the enemies of 
Russia. Biren felt the sarcasm waa directed 
against himself as holding. firom Poland the 
fief of Courland, the dukedom of which his 
mistress had procured for him. He trumped 
up a set of charges against Boluinsky, one cf 
which was that he had dared to present a 
Russian translation of Macchiavelli's '* Prince ** 
to the empress, and the minister was condemned 
to death. The empress long refused to con- 
firm his death warrant, and burst into tears 
when it was repeatedly brought for her sig- 
nature. Biren at last demanded it with a 
threat, in case of refusal, to leave Russia for 
ever, and Boluinsky perished. It is eas^ to 
suppose that after this Biren met with bttle 
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opposition in the cabinet While he loaded 
his coffers with treasure, the revenues of the 
state were insufficient to support the expen- 
diture, and the taxes were collected by the 
most violent means. Soldiers were directed, 
in place of receiving pay, to live at f^e quar- 
ters. " Whole villages," says Ustrialov, 
"were laid waste, many were burned, the 
inhabitants were sent to Siberia." Twenty 
thousand persons were driven into this species 
of exile by Biren. But during his time of 
power exile was almost to be considered a 
slight punishment : " many," says Ustrialov, 
" were knouted, many had their tongues cut 
out, many perished beneath the axe of the 
executioner, and not a few were broken on 
the wheel" The number of persons who 
lost their lives through Biren's tyranny is 
computed at eleven thousand. The conscience 
of the empress was touched by the death of 
Boluinsky, whom she knew so well and knew 
to be innocent, and it is supposed by many 
that remorse on that account brought her to 
the grave. She died at St Petersburg on the 
29th of October, 1740, in the forty-seventh 
year of her age, and left the crown to Joann 
Antonovich, the grandson of her elder sister, 
Catherine, from whom, according to her own 
doctrine of hereditary right she had usurped 
it As guardian of the prince, and regent 
during his minority, she nominated Biren 
[Biren]. 

The Empress Anna has the character of 
having been a humane and judicious princess, 
but her criminal affection for her worthless 
favourite made her reign as great a curse to 
her sutjects as if she luui been the most re- 
morseless tyrant The last seven years of 
her reign are spoken of with horror by 
Russian historians, who are not disposed to 
exaggerate the faults of the great During 
her reign several public improvements were 
introduced. The senate was divided into de- 
partments, the army was much improved, 
the cadet establishment at St Petersburg for 
the education of the higher classes was 
founded, schools for sinpng and music were 
established in Malorussia. In 1739 the Mid- 
dle and Lesser Hordes of Kirghiz Tartars 
submitted themselves to Russia. The em- 
press received embassies from Persia and 
China. She patronised navigation, and during 
her reign some of the Kurile idands were 
explored and surveyed by Russians. (Article 
by Kraevsky in Entsiklopedechesky LexikWf 
iL 320 — 323 ; Ustrialov, Russhaya Isloriya, 
ilL 208 — ^251 ; Levesque, Histoire de Bussie, 
V. 220^238.) T. W. 

ANNA MARIA, of Brunswick, was the 
daughter of Eric I., duke of Brunswick-Lil- 
neburg. In 1550 she married Albrecht of 
Brandenburg, duke of Prussia, and she died 
on the 20th of March, 1568, on the same day 
with her husband, whose second wife she 
was. She was the mother of two children, 
Elizabeth and Albrecht Frederic, who sue-* 
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ceeded his father. For the instruction of 
her son, she wrote in German a work en- 
titled " Fiirsten-Spiegel" (the "Mirror of 
Princes"), which she divided into one hundred 
chapters, each of which contains the expo- 
sition of one of the principal duties of princes. 
The MS. of this interesting little work is in 
the royal library at Konigsberg. It has lately 
been published by Dr. Nicolovius, professor 
of law in the university of Bonn. ( Hendreich, 
Pandectoi Brandenburgic€Byp. 198.; Hartknoch, 
Altes und Neuea Preussen, p. 334. ; Jocher, 
AUgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon ; Preussische 
National Encyclopadie.) W. P. 

ANNA PETROVNA,the eldest daughter 
of Peter the Great, by his second wife Ca- 
therine, was born on the 27th of February, 
(o. 8.) 1708. She was married on the 28th 
of May, 1725, a few months after the death 
of her father, to Charles Frederick, duke of 
Holstein-G'ottorp, a singularly unfortunate 
prince, who having lost the succession to the 
crown of Sweden (to which he had claims as 
nephew of Charles XIL) by the election of 
Charles's sister Ulrica as queen by the states, 
was also deprived of his hereditary domi- 
nions by the king of Denmark, and com- 
pelled to seek the protection of the Russian 
tzar. Peter, before the marriage, compelled 
the king of Denmark to restore about half of 
his son-in-law's dominions, and would pro- 
bably if he had lived have enforced the re- 
stitution of the remainder. During the two 
years' reign of the Empress Catherine the 
duke remained at St Petersburg, and was a 
member of the supreme council, and a dan- 
gerous rival of Prince Menshikov. The 
empress, before her death, nominated Peter 
the son of Alexis [Axexis Petrovich] as 
her successor, and Anna Petrovna as his 
guardian, with the succession in case the 
young emperor died without issue. The 
new tzar however was for. a time so entirely 
under the control of Menshikov, who in 
every way opposed and humiliated the Duke 
of Holstein, that the duke and duchess thought 
it best to leave the Russian dominions, and 
in July 1727 removed to Kiel, where, on the 
10th of February (o. s.) in the next year 
Anna Petrovna gave birth to a son, Peter 
Ulric, who was destined to receive the offer 
of both the Swedish and the Russian thrones, 
and to perish the victim of his greatness. 
[Peter III. of Russia.] Three months 
afterwards, on the 4th of May, Anna Pe- 
trovna died. In 1735 the widower instituted 
in her honour the order of Saint Anne, which 
has since been adopted in Russia, and is now 
the fourth order of knighthood in that empire. 
Anna Petrovna much resembled her father, 
whose favourite daughter she was, and was 
conspicuous for beauty and accomplishments. 
(Article by Ustrialov in Entsikiapedechesky 
Lexikon, ii. 319, &c.) T. W. 

ANNABELLA DRUMMOND (Queen 
of Scotland). [Robert IIL of Scotland.] 
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AN-NA'BIGHAH is the surname ge- 
nerally given to Zeyyad Ibn 'Amru Ibn 
Mu'awiyah Adh-dhobyani, a celebrated Ara- 
bian poet, who lived before Mohammed. 
The word ndbighak, and with the article an- 
ndbighah, means a poet who is not bom 
with talent for poetry, and who has not 
cultivated that art, but has become a great 
poet at a very advanced period of his life ; 
and Zeyyad was so called because he showed 
no talents whatever for poetry until he was 
very advanced in years. The patronjrmic 
Adh-dhobyani denotes that he was de- 
scended from Dhobyan, the &ther of a tribe 
of the stock of Kays-' Aylan. Zeyyad is sup- 
posed to have lived about the time of An-no'- 
man, son of Ai-mundhir (Mondhar), son of 
'Amru-1-kays, sumamed Abu KabtLs, last 
king of Hirah of the Arabian dynasty, and 
consequently about the time of Khosru- 
Parviz, twenty-third king of Persia, of the 
Sass^an dynasty, in whose time the Mo- 
hammedan prophet was bom. Having 
written a poem which contained some satiri- 
cal couplets, he fled into Syria, to the court 
of one of the kings of Ghassan, by whom he 
was kindly received and hospitably enter- 
tained. Here An-nabighah resided until, 
through the intercession of another poet who 
was his intimate friend, he obtained a com- 
plete pardon from Al-mundhir, who, soon 
restored him to his ancient favour. The 
year of An-nabighah's death is not certain. 
A kassidah by this poet, written in praise of 
a girl called Horayrah, has been published 
with a French translation and notes by the 
late Baron Silvestre de Sacy in his " Chres- 
tomathie Arabe," vol. ii. p. 404. There are 
several other Arabian poets known by the sur- 
name of An-nab(ghah, such as Kays Ibn ' Ab- 
dillah Al-ja'di, 'Abdullah Ibnu-1-mokharek, 
and others. (Pococke, Specimen Hist ArabunL, 
p. 72 — 74. ; Eichhora, Mon. ante Hi^tor, 
Arabunij p. 195. ; Reiske, Ann, Hist, in Abu^ 
l-fedam, i. 63.) P. de G. 

AN-NADHDHA'M (Abu IsTiak Ibrahim 
Ibn Besher), a Mohammedan doctor, founder 
of the sect of the Nadhdhamians, was a native 
of Basrah. He was at first a Motazelite, but 
having studied Greek, and read the works 
of the ancient philosophers, he set up a new 
sect of his own, and had, while he lived, 
numerous disciples. Imagining that he coidd 
not sufficiently remove God from being the 
author of evil, without divesting him of his 
power in respect thereto, he taught that no 
power was to be ascribed to God concerning 
evil and rebellious actions. Some of his dis- 
ciples, however, were of opinion that God 
could do evil, but did not on account of its 
turpitude. Like the rest of the Motazelites, 
An-nadhdham maintained that the koran 
was created, and that there was nothing 
miraculous in it, either respecting the style 
or the composition, excepting only the pro- 
phetical relations of things past and prcdic- 
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tioDB of things to come ; and that if God had 
left men to their natural liberty, the Arabians 
could have composed a book not only equal, 
but superior to the koran, in point of elo- 
quence, method, and purity of style. An- 
nadhdham means " the threader of pearls," 
and Abu Isliak was so called because he sold 
necklaces and bracelets made of beads and 
small shells. ( Abu-1-feda, Ann, MuaL^ toL L ; 
Pococke, Specimen Hist. Arab. ed. nova, p. 200. ; 
Sale's Kordtiy Preliminary Discourse.) 

P. de G. 

AN-NADHR IBN SHOMAYL, Ibn Kha- 
reshah Ibn Yezid Ibn Kalthum Ibn 'An- 
tarah Ibn Zohayr, a native of Basrah, was a 
celebrated Arabic grammarian and a pupil 
of Al-khalil. He settled at Merw-ar-rud, 
where he died in A. h. 203 of 204 (a. d. 
217-18). He wrote a large grammatical and 
lexicographical work, entitled " Kitabu-s- 
sifah (the ** Book of Descriptions*'). Abu 
'Obayd Al-kasim Ibn Sallam made a new 
edition of this work under a different title. 
Early Arabic grammarians used to write 
monographs containing all the words and 
phrases referring to one object. They illus- 
trated them by verses or proverbs of the Be- 
dnins, and pointed out the synonymous words, 
and the difference between words which are 
nearly sjmonymous. The work of An-nadhr 
is of this description. The first book of the 
Kitabu-8-sifah contains all the words and 
phrases that refer to man ; the second book 
contains those which refer to dwellings, moun- 
tains, plains, and utensils ; the third book is 
entirely devoted to the description of the 
camel; the fourth book contains words and 
phrases referring to rain, to the sun, moon, 
day and night, and the like ; the fifth book 
contains words that refer to trees, vines, and 
the productions of the earth. An-nadhr wrote 
also similar monographs on the horse, on 
arms, and the like. He is also the author of 
" An Introduction to the Kitab al-'aln," and 
of a work on obsolete expressions which 
occur in the traditions called "Gharibu-1- 
hadith." (Fihrist Al-kotob, MS. of Paris ; 
Soyuti, Biographical Diet of ceiebrtUed 
Grammarians^ MS. of Dr. Lee.) A. S. 

AN-NADITtf AL-MAUSILr is the sur- 
name of Abu Isliak Ibrahim Ibn Mahan, or 
Maymdn At-temimi, a celebrated musician 
of Al-mahdi billah, third khalif of the race of 
'Abb&s. Abu Isliak was bom at Kufah in 
A. H. 125 (a. D. 742). His family was ori- 
ginally from Persia ; but his fiither, Mahan, 
had migrated and settled at Kufah. Having 
from his early youth evinced great talent for 
music, and being moreover gifted with a 
sweet and melodious voice, he cultivated that 
art, and became a very accomplished singer. 
In one of his visits to Baghdad, he contrived 
to sing in the presence of the khalif Al- 
mahdi, who was so pleased with the perform- 
ance, that he ordered him a large sum of 
money out of his treasury, and retained him 
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in his service. Musa Al-h&di, who succeeded 
Al-mahdi in the khalifkte, and his son Harun 
Ar-rashid, continued to dispense their favours 
to Abu Is'hak. Harun Ar-rashid having once 
quarrelled with one of his wives, named Mari- 
dah, Ja'far the Barmekide, who was the vizir 
and favourite of Harun, wishing to reconcile 
them, directed Abu Is'hak to smg some verses 
which should allude to their estrangement, 
and the musician acquitted himself so well of 
his commission, that the khalif entirely for- 
got his resentment Maridah then inquired 
who it was that had brought about their re- 
conciliation, and being informed of what had 
passed, rewarded Abu Is'hak with a present 
of ten thousand dirhems, to which Harun 
added another of double that sum. Abu- 
Isliak passes as the inventor of several new 
musical modes. He had numerous disciples, 
among whom was the celebrated Abu Nafi' 
Ziryab, who having afterwards quarrelled with 
him, went to Spain, where he became chief 
musician of 'Abdu-r-rahman IL, the fourth 
of the Bern Umeyyah [ZirtXb] Accord- 
ing to Abu-1-faraj Al-isbahani, Abu Isliak 
died at Baghdad in a. h. 188 (a. d. 804). 
Other writers postpone his death till 213 
(A.D. 828). An-nadim Al-mausili means 
"the social companion from Mosul," and 
Abu Is'hak was so called because, in his 
capacity of musician, he was admitted to the 
private parties of the khalifs. Although he 
was a native of Kufah, he had resided long 
at Mosul, owing to which reason he was sur- 
named Al-mausili. The life of Abu Is'hak 
is in the Biographical Dictionary of Ibn 
Khallikan, as well as in the ** Kitabu-1-agha- 
ni," or " Book of Songs,'* by 'Abu-1-far^j of 
Ispahan. (Al-makkan, Mokam, Dyn, L 410.; 
AbCi-l-feda, Ann, Musi, sub anno 213.) 

P. de G. 

AN-NADl'M MOHAMMED IBN IS- 
HAK, commonly called Abu-l-fi&ng Ibn 
Abi Ya'kub, is the author of a work called 
" Fihrist Al-kotob," which is a valuable cata- 
logue of books that were either written in 
Arabic or translated into that language, with 
short but very good and correct notices of 
their authors. Nothing is known of the life 
of An-nadim. He says himself repeatedly 
that he wrote in a. h. 377 (a. d. 987-8) ; 
in note on the title page of the copy of Ley- 
den it is stated that he died in a. h. 385 (a. d. 
995), and fi-om the contents of the Fihrist it 
appears that he lived in the 'Irak. 

The titles of the books in the Fihrist are 
arranged according to their contents. After a 
short but very interesting notice of the alpha- 
bets of various nations, which includes the 
Latin and Himyaritic characters, he speaks of 
the Koran and the various works written on 
this book. Among other very curious details 
in this book he says, that in a collection of 
autographs there existed, not long before he 
wrote, a copy of the Koran, which was writ- 
ten by * Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet, and 
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which bore the signature of several well-known 
contemporaries of 'All, who affirmed that he 
had written that copy. An-nadim proceeds 
to give an account of authors and works on 
Arabic grammar and philology. He then 
mentions all historical works, and he con- 
cluaes the first volume with a short chapter 
on the poets. A very ancient and correct 
copy of this volume is in the royal library 
at Paris. The third volume, written by the 
same hand, which evidently belonged to the 
copy of Paris, is at Leyden, but the second 
volume of this copy is lost. A more modem, 
and as it appears from extracts in the " Jour- 
nal Asiatique" a less correct, copy of almost 
the whole work is in the possession of Baron 
von Hammer-Purgstall, at Vienna. The second 
volume contains the works on theology, dia- 
lectic, and jurisprudence. The third volume 
begins with philosophy and the translations of 
philosophical works made from the Greek, 
Syriac, Persian, and other languages ; then 
the author proceeds to medicine, mathematics, 
and astronomy. The last chapter of the Fih- 
rist contains accounts of stories and apologues 
translated from the Persian and Sanscrit, such 
as the fables of Pilpay, and the ^ Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments," and the Arabic imi- 
tations of these books. This chapter has been 
published in a (rerman translation by Baron 
von Hammer-Purgstall in the " Wiener Jahr- 
biicher ; " and an account of the Arabic 
translations of the works on medicine men- 
tioned in the " Fihrist " has been given in a 
pamphlet, '* De originibus MedicinsQ Arabics 
sub KhaUfatu," Leiden, 1840. 

An-nadim iidds to his work, in an appendix, 
an account of some of the religions of the 



east The chapter on the Sabseans has been 
made much use of by Hottinger in his ** His- 
toria Orientalis," and was subsequently trans- 
lated by Von Hammer-Purgstall in the 
" Journal Asiatique." Ck>nsiderable extracts 
from the rest of the Fihrist are found in 
Hottinger*8 " Promptoarium sen Bibl. Orien- 
talis." The number of books mentioned in 
the Fihrist may be estimated at near ten thou- 
sand, and the number of authors at about two 
thousand. This gives us a very advantageous 
idea of the literary activity of the Arabs ; for 
all these ten thousand books were written in 
less than two hundred years ; and the Fihrist 
does not contain all that has been written. 
( Weijers, in the Orientalia ; Baron Slane, in 
the Journal Asiatique; Jonsius, De Script 
Hist. Phil, Prankf. 1659. p. 318.) A- & 

ANNiE'A GENS. The name Annsos 
occurs in the Capitoline Fasti for the first 
and only time under a. d. 62, in which year 
L. Annseus Seneca, the philosopher and' the 
tutor of Nero, was consul. It is found in com- 
bination with various family names — "Cor- 
nutus " (Persius, Satir, v.) ; " Serenus " (Ta- 
citus, Antud, xiii. IS. Prefect of police in 
Nero's reign. Pliny, Hist Natur. xxil 23. 
(47.). Seneca, Epist 63, his kinsman, dedi- 
cated to him his treatise ^ De Tranquillitate 
Animi"); "Statins" (Tacitos, ylniw/, xv. 64.), 
Lucius Seneca's physician, and probably a 
freedman. But, as the following stemma 
will show, its celebrity is owing principally 
to its connection with the names of Soaeca 
and Lucan. (Docti Senecse ter numeranda 
domus. Martial, Epigratnm, iv. 40. ; Prejutio 
in Controvera, L) 



(1.) M. AnDonu Seneca 

(Author of the ControTeraitt and Suasorlie), 
Born at Corduba ( Cordova), about b. c. 61, 
died about a. d. 42. 



married 



(9.) HelTla. 



(8.) 



M. AnmeuB Novatus 

(after hf s adoption bv 

the orator Junius Gallio), 

Luciut Junius Gallio, 

Proconsul of Achaia, 

Acts, xviii. 12., 

died A. D. 66. 

II 



(4.) 



(6.) 



L. Annseus Seneca, 

bom about b. c. 7, 

died A. D. 65, 

married (1.) unknown, 

(2.) Paulina, 
(Tacitus, Ann. xv, 63.) 



NovaUlU. 

(Seneca, 

ad HeMam, 

XTi.) 



(7.) 



Annseus Gallio, 
(Pliny, Hitt. Nat. xxxl. 6.) 



(5.) Annsus Mela, 

married Acilia, 

daughter of 

Acilius Lucanus. 

an advocate of Cordoba, 

died A. D. 67. 



(8.) M. Annsus Lucanus 
(author of " Pharsaiia ")« 
bom A. D. 39, 
died A.D. 65. 



W. B. D. 



ANN^'US. LU'CrUS. [CoRNxfrus.] 
ANN^'US, LU'CIUS. [Fl6ru8.] 
ANNiE'US, MARCUS. [Gallio.] 
ANNiE'US, MARCUS. [Lucanus.] 
ANN^'US. [Mela.] 
ANNiE'US, MARCUS. [S£neca.] 
ANNiE'US, LU'CIUS. [Seneca.] 
AN-NAHHA'S. [Ahmed An-nahhIs.] 
AN-NAiZIRF. [Anicib.] 
ANN AND, JOHN, a native of Aberdeen, 
who settled in Paris towards the end of Uie 
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sixteenth century, is mentioned by several 
bibliographical writers as the author of an 
abridgement of Aristotle's Ethics, and of a 
work " De Politia civili," but no trace of 
these books can be found in the catalogues of 
the great public libraries. (Dempster, Hist 
Eccles. ; Tanner, Biblioth, Brit Hib,) 

J. H. B, 

ANNAND, WILLIAM, an ecclesiastic, 

was bom, in 1633, at Ayr in Scotland, where 

his £Either, the descendant of an Aberdeen- 
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shire family, was parish clergyman. In the 
year 1638, the father, who adhered to the 
Episcopal church, was obliged to seek refuge 
in England. In 1651, the son became a 
scholar of University college, Oxford ; and 
though the discipline he was there su^ect 
to was nominally presbyterian, he obtained 
instruction from some of the episcopal di- 
vines who still lurked in the neighbourhood. 
In August, 1656, being a bachelor of arts, he 
took orders in the Episcopal church, and in 
the same year he is found to have performed 
clerical services at Weston-on-the-Green in 
Oxfordshire. He afterwards obtained the 
vicarage of Leighton Buzzard in Bedford- 
shire. In 1662 he was appointed chaphiin to 
the Earl of JVIiddleton, the king's commis- 
sioner to the parliament of Scotland. In 
1663 he was appointed clergyman of the 
Tolbooth church, one of the churches at- 
tached to the cathedral of St Giles in Edin- 
burgh, and in 1676 he was made dean of 
Edinburgh. In 1685 he received the degree 
of D.D. from St. Andrew's. He lived to see 
the re-establishment of the presbyterian re- 
ligion and the downfall of the Episcopal 
church of Scotland, to which he was ardently 
attached; dying on the 16th of June, 1689, 
just at the time when the Duke of Gordon, 
who held out the castle of Edinburgh 
for James II., was compelled to surrender 
it to the convention parliament Dr. An- 
nand published several works on divinity, 
which are now very rare. The only one 
which has come under the notice of the pre- 
sent writer is called ** Pater Noster, or The 
Lord's Prayer explained. The Sense thereof, 
and Duties therein, from Scripture, History, 
and Fathers, methodically cleared, and suc- 
cinctly opened at Edinburgh," bjr W. A. 
London, 8vo., 1670. He gives us his reason 
for publishing his work, ''viz., that I 
found no act of Parliament discharging me 
to scrible, and that my solitary life created 
some hours of melancholy, especially in long 
nights, the tediousnesse whereof I comfort- 
ably evited in blackning paper." The trea- 
tise is elaborate, but diversified by a quaint 
humour which was more characteristic of 
the presbyterian than of the episcopalian 
writers of the author's age. The titles of 
his other works will be found at length in 
the authorities referred to. (Wood, Athena 
Oxon, iv. 258, 259. ; Ejppis, Biog, Brit) 

J H B 
ANNAS. [Ananus.] 
AN-NASIR LIDI'Nl-LLAH MOHAM- 
MED, fourth sultan of Africa and Spain, of 
the dynasty of the Al-mowahhediin, or Al- 
« mohades, succeeded his father Ya' kub Al- 
mansur in Rabi' the first, a. h. 595 (Feb. 
A.D. 1199). Soon after his accession to the 
throne, An-nasir was summoned to the dis- 
trict of Ghomarah, where a berber named 
'Aludiin was stirring up the native tribes to 
rebellion. Closely pursued by the sultan's 
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troops, 'Aludan caused his armed followers to 
disperse, and hid himself in the neighbouring 
mountains. An-nasir had scarcely quelled 
this rebellion, when intelligence of the most 
alarming nature summoned him to the eastern 
frontier of his empire. Ever since the time 
of his &ther, Ya' kub Al-mansur, the third of 
the Almohades, a chief named Yahya Alma- 
yurki had maintained himself in open rebellion 
against the ruling dynasty. Yahya belonged 
to the tribe of Masiifah, one of those comprised 
under the generic name of SanlujiUK, and he 
was, moreover, a member of the powerful 
family of Ghaniyyah, so celebrated in the 
annals of Africa and Spain for their zeal and 
their courage in supporting the tottering 
throne of the Almoravides. His fiither, Isliak 
Ibn Mohammed, had been king of the Ba- 
learic islands ; and he himsdf^ after de- 
throning his brother Mohammed, had reigned 
some time there : but finding those islands 
too narrow a field for his ambition, he fitted 
out a fleet, and having appointed a brother of 
his, named Talhah, to command during his 
absence, sailed for eastern Africa, where he 
had numerous partisans. Being joined at his 
landing by several tribes hostile to the Al- 
mohades, he took possession of Algiers, Bu- 
jeyah or Bugie, Ka&sa, and other towns 
along the coast, and haistened to proclaim 
Al-mnstadhi, the 'Abbasside, the khalif at 
Baghdad, to whom he despatched an embassy 
with presents. So long as Yahya's conquests 
were confined to a comer of the empire, he 
was left undisturbed ; but when he presumed 
to raise the dreaded banner of the Beni 'Ab- 
bas in opposition to that of the Mahdi, his 
ruin was determined upon, as there was no- 
thing which the Al-mohade sultans dreaded 
so much as the establishment in Africa of 
the spiritual rule of the successors of the 
prophet In a.h. 598 (a. d. 1201-2) An-nasir, 
after making immense, preparations, entered 
the dominions of Yahya, and laid siege 
to Algiers, which surrendered to him by 
the treachery of its governor. Unable to 
keep the field agmnst so formidable an ad- 
versary, Yahya fled into the interior of the 
province, where he hoped, by frequent in- 
cursions and by cutting off the enemy's sup- 
plies, to oblige him to give up his under- 
taking; but An-nasir was determined to 
reduce his enemy to the last extremity. 
Having fitted out a fleet at Algiers, he sailed 
for the island of Mallorca, which he overran 
and conquered in Rabi' the first, a. h. 600 
(Jan. A. D. 1204). After appointing a go- 
vernor named 'Obeydullah Ibn Hautti-llah, 
An-nasir returned to Algiers, and prepared 
to attack Yahya. Wherever he went, that 
rebel fied before him, and the towns and for- 
tresses on his passage opened their gates to 
the victor. Mahdiyyah alone, where Al-ht^, 
a lieutenant of Yahya, commanded, ofiered 
some resistance. Al-h^j was a brave and 
experienced officer, devoted to the cause of 
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the Almoravides ; and as the defences of 
Mahdijyah were very strong and the city 
was well proYided, he had no difficulty 'in 
holding out Al-haj was, moreover, very 
expert in the management of artillery, which 
began then to be used in AfHca. We are 
told that he had several ra'dat (thunderers), 
with which he caused great havoc in An- 
nasir's camp. After a siege of several months, 
Al-haj, perceiving that he had no hopes of 
succour firom Yahya, surrendered the place 
to An-nasir, on condition that his life should 
be spared. That sultan not only kept his 
word, but gave Al-h^j employment in his 
army. 

Whilst these events were passing, An- 
nasir*8 dominions across the sea were rapidly 
foiling into the hands of Alfonso III. of Cas- 
tile. Either the forces which the Al'mo- 
hades had in Spain were insufficient to cope 
with their Christian foes, or, what is more 
probable, the religious enthusiasm which once 
animated the followers of the prophet was 
fast dying away; the fact is that the Castilian 
king made annual inroads into Andalusia, 
spread devastation to the gates of Seville, 
where the Almohade governors then held 
their court, and seldom returned into his 
dominions without wresting from the enemy 
some important fortress. An-n^ir was no 
sooner disengaged than he resolved to re- 
cover his losses. His preparations are said 
to have been of the most formidable descrip- 
tion. For three consecutive months the jihad, 
or holy war, was proclaimed throughout his 
extensive dominions ; and emissaries were 
sent to the most remote provinces of his 
empire to invite the people to join iu the 
war against the infidel. Whole tribes are 
said to have left their native deserts on this 
occasion to enlist under the banners of An- 
nasir, and to have crossed the straits with 
their women, children, and camels. An- 
nasir landed at Tarifa on Monday, the 25th 
of Dhi-1-ka'dah, a.h. 607 (May, a.d. 1211), 
and, after a short stay at Seville, marched to 
Estremadura, where he besieged the castle 
of Salvatierra. The place, however, was so 
gallantly defended by the knights of Cala- 
trava, that it held out for several months, 
which gave Alfonso and his allies, the kings 
of Navarre and Aragon, time to prepare. At 
last the two hosts met near Tolosa, on a plain 
called by the Arabs " Al-a'k4b," and by the 
Spaniards " Las Navas," where the combined 
Christian forces gained a most complete vic- 
tory over the enemy. [Alfonso VIIL of 
Castile.] An-nasir*s behaviour during the 
battle was highly characteristic. While the 
negroes who Composed his body guard and 
formed a triple phalanx round his tent fell 
by hundreds, An-ndsir, seated on his shield, 
waft reading aloud the surah, or chapter of 
the koran, entitled "the victory." Seeing, 
however, his troops give way everywhere, he 
shut the sacred volume, and called for his 
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armour. It was too late ; one of his courtiers 
soon appeared, leading by the hand a fleet 
mare. "Prince of the feuthful," he said, 
" how long wilt thou remain here ? Dost 
thou not perceive that the Moslems flee, and 
that the will of Allah must be done ? " An- 
nasir answered, " Thou art right, man 1 Allah 
alone is just and powerful ; the devil is false 
and wicked ! " and mounting the mare offered 
to him, he joined the fugitives. An-nasir 
did not long survive his disaster. On his 
return to Africa, the lamentations of those 
who had lost their friends and relatives in 
the contest beset him on all sides ; and so 
general was the discontent produced by the 
loss of so proud an armament, that he became 
afraid of assassination, and shutting himself 
up in his harem, abandoned himself to 
pleasure, left the cares of government to 
his son YuBuf, or rather to his ministers, 
and died on the 1 0th of Sha'ban, a. h. 610 
(Jan. A.D. 1215), not without suspicion of 
poison. (Ibn Sahibi-s-salat, HUt, of the AU 
mohadest MS.; Ibn Khaldun, Hist, of the 
Berbers^ MS.; the Karttds, translated by 
Moura, p. 287.; Conde, Hist de la Dam, 
p. 410-27. ; Cardonne, Hist, de VAfriqueet de 
VEspagneyVL^l^ — 330.; Mondejar, Cronica 
de Don AUmso VIII.) P. de G. 

AN-NASIR LIDI'NI-LLAH. [Yu'suf 
Abu' Ya'ilu'b, second sultan of Africa, of 
the dynasty of the BENf Meri'n.] 

AN-NA'SSIR LIDI'NI-LLAH (the de- 
fender of the religion of God), Abu-l-'ab- 
bas Ahmed, the thirty-fourth khalif of the 
race of * Abbas, succeeded his father Al-mus- 
tadhi, in Shawwal a. h. 575 (March a. d. 1 180). 
He is represented by the Arabian writers as 
one of the most just, pious, and enlightened 
princes of his dynasty; one whose only ob- 
ject was to promote the happiness and wel- 
fare of his subjects. Himself a learned man, 
he encoura^d by every means in his power 
the cultivation of science in his dominions, 
and by seasonable rewards to the authors and 
poets of his court, by the foundation of col- 
leges and schools in various parts of his ex- 
tensive dominions, succeeded in restoring 
Arabian literature to its pristine splendour. 
His zeal for the advancement of religion was 
not less conspicuous; he is said to have 
exerted all his authority to correct abuses, 
and to have abolished many reprehensible 
practices which had been introduced under 
the reigns of his predecessors. He is more- 
over represented as the founder of several 
charitable establishments (daru-dh-dhiyafah), 
mosques, and khans or public inns for the 
shelter of poor travellers. For a period of 
about fifteen years, An-nas$ir was enabled to 
cultivate the arts of peace ; and with the ex- 
ception of a short war with Toghrul, the 
Se^jukide sultan of the Persian 'Irak, his 
arms remained inactive. But in a. h. 590 
(a. d. 1193), Muyyedu-d-din Mohammed, 
snrnamed Ibnu4-kassab (the butcher's boy). 
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upon -whom An-nassir had just conferred the 
vacant dignity of vizir, prevailed upon his 
master to send an army against the people 
of Khuzistan, -who had some time before 
shaken off the yoke of the khalif. Muyyedu- 
d-din, having obtained the command of the 
forces, penetrated into the revolted province, 
defeated the rebels in several encounters, and 
brought them once more under the authority 
of the khalifs. Three years after this, in 
A. H. 593 (a. D. 11 9C), one of An-nassir's 
Turkish mamluks, named Sanjar, left Bagh- 
dad at the head of considerable forces, and, 
having invaded the province of Laristan, re- 
duced it in alike manner to the sway of the 
'Abbassides. Hitherto An-nassir's wars had 
all been attended with success; but he had 
soon to encounter a more formidable adver- 
sary. It appears that on the takingof Ghiznah 
by Khowarezm Shah, in a. h. 611 (a. d. 1214 
- 1 5) a letter had been found among the papers 
of Shehabu-d-din Al-ghuri, the dethroned 
sultan, in which the khalif An-nassir insti- 
gated him to commence hostilities against 
Khowarezm Shah. The latter had no sooner 
perused the letter than he swore vengeance 
against An-nassir. Accordingly, in a. h. 614 
(a. D. 1217-18), having previously declared 
An-nassir unworthy of the khalifate, and 
pledged his allegiance to 'Alau-d-din At-ter- 
medht, as khalif and imam [At-termedhi], 
he advanced towards Baghdad with an arm^ 
of three hundred thousand men. To avert, if 
possible, the storm which threatened him, An- 
nassir dispatched a learned theologian of his 
court, named Shehabu-d-din Ash-sheherdh- 
uri, with instructions to make any reason- 
able concessions rather than expose his em- 
pire to foreign invasion. Shehabu-d-din 
found Khowarezm Shah encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Hamadan. After experi- 
encing considerable difficulty and delay, he 
was at last admitted to the pavilion of the 
shah, who, without even returning his saluta- 
tion, bade him state his business. Shehabu- 
d-din then pronounced a speech in which he 
expatiated in praise of the Beni 'Abbas, 
describing them as the right successors of 
Mohammed, and the only princes who had a 
right to the khalifate. But without suffering 
him to proceed, Khowarezm Shah^interrupted 
him, saying, ** Enough of that, thou prating 
old fool I That may well be thy opinion of 
the Beni 'Abbas; but it is neither mine nor 
that of my people. Tell your master that I 
shall soon visit him in his palace, and there 
we will perhaps settle our differences." 
Shehabu-d-din returned to acc^uaint An-nassir 
with the failure of the negotiation intrusted 
to him; and the inhabitants of Baghdad made 
every preparation to defend themselves against 
the approaching enemy. Meanwhile Kho- 
warezm Shah was advancing towards the 
capital as rapidly as the number of his fol- 
lowers would permit him; but, on entering 
the passes of Hulwan, the sultan experienced 
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such intensity of cold, and heavy fklls of snow, 
it being then the commencement of winter, 
that the whole of his cattle perished through 
the severity of the weather; and his army 
being rendered incapable of movement, he 
was compelled to withdraw into his own 
territories, in order to recruit and restore his 
shattered equipments. Khowarezm Shah, 
however, had no leisure to renew the attempt. 
Havinff shortly after engaged in a war with 
Jenghiz-Khan, he was defeated in several 
battles [Khowarezm Shah], and deprived 
of all his dominions, being obliged to seek 
shelter in remote regions, where he died in 
Dhi-1-hfl^jah A. h. 617 (Feb. a. d. 1221). An- 
n^ir died on the first of Shawwal a. h. 622 
(Oct. 5. A.D. 1225), at the age of sixty-nine, 
and after an unusually long reign of six-and- 
forty years and two months. Notwithstand- 
ing his liberal expenditure, and the immense 
sums which he is said to have lavished in 
erecting public buildings, and endowing 
mosques, colleges, and schools, An-nassir still 
left upwards of six millions of dinars in his 
treasuiy. It is true that, in order to reple- 
nish his empty coffers, he ordered that the 
effects of every foreign merchant, who died 
at Baghdad, should be seized for his use, 
not the slightest article being allowed to 
come to the heirs of the deceased, a mea- 
sure which rather tarnished the reputation 
for justice and benevolence which he gene- 
rally enjoyed. An-nassir was succeded by 
his son Adh-dhaher billah (Abu Nasr Mo- 
hammed) who occupied the khalifate only a 
few months, from the death of his father to 
the Idth of Rejeb, a. h. 623 (July 10. a.d. 
1226). He is described as a just and benevo- 
lent prince. (Ibnu-l-athir, *IlnratU'l-awali, 
MS.; Abu-l-feda, Ann,Mu8l.j sub. annis 575. 
and 611.; D'Herbelot, Bibl. Or. voc. Nassir, 
Mohammed Kothbeddin, Alaedin, &c. ; Price, 
Chron, Betrosp, of Mohanu Histort/, vol. ii, 
cap. V. p. 208.) P. de G. 

AN-NASSIR LIDI'NI-LLAH, 'ABDU- 
R-RAHMA'N III., sumamed Abu-l-motref, 
eighth sultan and first khalif of Spain, of the 
dynasty of the Beni Umeyyah, succeeded his 
grandfather 'Abdullah in Rabi' I. a. h. 300 
(Oct. A.D. 912). He was the son of Mo- 
hammed Al-maktul, or "The Slain," the 
eldest son of that sultan, who was executed 
by his father's order in Shawwal, a.h. 282 
(a.d. Nov. 895), on the plea that he medi- 
tated a revolt. 'Abdullah had several sons, 
who had frequently appeared at the head of 
his armies or commanded in the provinces ; 
yet he preferred his grandson *Abdu-r-rah- 
man, and appointed him as his successor, 
either because he wished to atone for his 
g^lt, or because he deemed him better qua- 
lified than the rest to undertake the duties of 
the government 'Abdullah was not mis- 
taken. No sooner had 'Abdu-r-rahman, who 
was then in his twenty-eighth year, ascended 
the throne than he gave evident proofs of 
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that firmness and talent which enabled bun 
afterwards to raise the Mohammedan empire 
to the highest degree of prosperity which it 
is known to have attained. Under the weak 
administration of his grandfather, the dif- 
ferent parties, into which the Moslems of the 
Peninsula were divided, assumed all their 
Yirulenoe. The Modharite armed himself 
against the Arab of Yemen, and both made 
war against the Muwallad or Mulad, as the 
mixed population, bom of Christian fathers 
conyerted to Islam, were called. The Ber- 
bers, also, were divided into two hostile races, 
the Botar and the Beranis; and the pro- 
vinces of Mohammedan Spain were converted 
into a vast field of battle, wherein people 
speaking the same language and professing 
the same religion were daily slaughtering 
one another. In the confusion arising from 
this state of things, a number of ambitious 
chieftains shook off the yoke of Cordova, and 
whoever could muster a few followers and 
had a castle to retire to in case of attack, re- 
fused his allegiance to the sultan, and levied 
contributions on all those who passed through 
his territory. The most formidable of these 
brigand chiefs was a man of Christian origin, 
named *Omar Ibn Hafssun, the avowed chief 
of the Muwallad party. Often defeated, but 
never subdued, 'Omar had maintained him- 
self during the whole of 'Abdullah's reign, 
and had even taken possession of Toledo. 
'Abdu-r-rahman having raised an army of 
forty thousand men, took the field in per- 
son, and encamped before that city. Un- 
willing to shut himself within the walls of a 
fortress, 'Omar left his son Ja'far in defence 
of Toledo, and withdrew to the mountains of 
Valencia, where he had numerous partisans ; 
but being followed thither by the troops of 
that sultan, he was surprised, defeated, and 
obliged to hide himself among the mountains, 
where he died in a.h. 303 (a.d. 915). His 
son, Ja'far, held out for a length of time in 
Toledo ; but hearing of his father's death, 
and having no hope of succour, he made his 
submission, and surrendered the city to Ah- 
med Ibn Ya'la, who commanded the besieging 
forces. Having reduced one by one all the 
rebels who resisted his authority, and by his 
conciliating policy effected a reconciliation 
between the Modharites and the Arabs of 
Yemen, 'Abdu-r-rahman turned his arms 
against the Christians. In a.d. 893 the city 
of Zamora, on the Douro, had been taken by 
Alfonso III. of Leon, who had added con- 
siderably to its defences, and provided it with 
a strong garrison. An attempt made in 
A.H. 288 (a.d. 906) to recover it had proved 
unsuccessful, the general who commanded 
the expedition being slain, and his army dis- 
persed. To this may be added, that about 
A.H. 325 (A.D. 937) Umeyyah Ibn IsTiak, 
governor of Santarem, hearing that a brother 
of his, named Ahmed, had been executed at 
Cordova, by the command of 'Abdu-r-rahman, 
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went over to the Christians, and served in 
their armies. Being an officer of great ex- 
perience and well acquainted with the country, 
where he lately held comnumd, he was ordered 
to take up his quarters at Zamora, whence 
he often led the Christian bands into the rich 
districts south of the Douro, *' causing,*^ as 
an Arabian writer expresses himself; **the 
ravages of the storm." * Abdu-r-rahman was 
no sooner free from internal enemies than he 
prepared to wrest from the Christiazis their 
valuable prize. Having caused the jihad to 
be proclaimed from the pulpits of all the 
mosques in his dominions, he collected an 
army amounting to upwards of one hundred 
thousand men, and putting himself at its head, 
laid siege to Zamora. Meanwhile, Ramiro, 
who then occupied the throne of Asturiaa 
and Leon, was not inactive. Knowing all 
the importance of Zamora as a military post, 
he hastened thither with all his disposable 
forces. At the news of Ramiro's approach, 
'Abdu-r-rahman advanced to meet hun, leav- 
ing his uncle, Al-modhaffer, with twenty 
thousand men to prosecute the siege. The 
two armies met at a place called Rimancas, 
on the banks of the Pisuerga, fifteen miles 
west of Zamora, and the battle which ensued 
was one of the most contested and sanguinary 
battles in the annals of Mohammedan Spain. 
After fighting without interruption from sun- 
rise to sunset, the two hosts separated withont 
obtaining any decisive advantage. Both 
Christians and Moslems claimed tiie victory 
as their own. The former remained masters 
of the field, whilst the Moslems were suffered 
to leave it, unmolested, and rejoin the camp 
before Zamora. This battie, about which so 
much obscurity prevails in the Christian 
chronicles, was fought on the 28th of Shaw- 
wal, A. H. three days after the eclipse of the 
sun, which enables us to fix it at July 19, 
A.D. 939. Some days after, on the firet or 
second day of August, 'Abdu-r-rahman gave 
orders for a genend assault on Zamora. This 
city, we are told, was defended by seven 
stone walls or inclosures, flanked by strong 
towers. In their first ardour the Moslems 
passed the first two inclosures ; but whilst 
they were in the third they were simulta- 
neously attacked in front and behind by the 
inhabitants and the garrison, and obliged to 
relinquish the undertaking, after leaving the 
place strewn with their dead. This second 
battle, which was called tcak'at al-handikj or 
the ** battle of the moat," became ever after 
memorable for the loss which the Moslems 
sustained. 

A year after this, 'Abdu-r-rahman con- 
cluded a peace with Ramiro, and turned his 
arms against the 'Obeydites of Africa, who 
had not only established their rule in that 
country, but assumed the titie of khali£ 
'Abdu-r-rahman began by taking that title to 
himself, and, having sent an army to Africa 
under the command of one of his best gene- 
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rals, he made an alliance with the Beni Idris, 
and conquered a great portion of Western 
Africa. Peace was at last re-established, 
and 'Abdu-r-rahman was thereby enabled to 
carry into effect those plans of national im- 
provement which he had so long meditated. 
The foundation of the palace and city of Az- 
zahra, about three miles from Cordova, at- 
tested his taste and luxury. The roof of this 
palace is said to have been supported by 
upwards of four thousand pillars of varie- 
gated marbles, brought from Carthage, Sfax, 
and other places in Africa ; the floors and 
walls were of the same costly material, 
and the chief apartments were ornamented 
with basons of porphyry brought from 
Greece. In one of the apartments a fountain 
of quicksilver constantly played, reflecting a 
thousand times the rays of the sun. The 
audience room, called £lasru-l-kholafa (the 
hall of the Khalifs), was decorated with the 
utmost magnificence. The ceiling and the 
walls were of transparent marble of various 
colours, incrusted with gold. Even the tiles 
of the roof of this magnificent hall were 
made of pure gold. In the centre stood a 
splendid bason of gilt bronze, a present to 
An-nassir from Leo, the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, who, knowing that khaliTs taste for 
decoration, is said to have sent him from time 
to time sculptures and carvings wherewith to 
ornament hiJB palaces. We are told that the 
sides of Leo*s baso^, as it was called, exhi- 
bited most exquisite carvings representing 
human figures, and that An-nassir orna- 
mented it also with figures of lions, antelopes, 
tigers, crocodiles, &c., of solid gold, wrought 
in Cordova : this fact, and many similar ones 
that might be adduced, go fiur to prove that 
the Spanish Moslems were not so averse as 
their brethren of the east to human figures. 
Indeed we are told that An-nassir caused a 
statue of his fieivourite mistress, Az-zahra, to 
be cast in gold, and placed on the gate of the 
city, which he named after her. Within the 
paLace was a mosque which, though of 
smaller dimensions than that of Cordova, 
was nevertheless as richly decorated. The 
houses destined for the vizirs and high func- 
tionaries at court, as well as for the reception 
of twelve thousand Slavonians who composed 
the khalif 's body-guard, were built on a 
scale of equal magnificence. This city of 
palaces was destroyed and set on fire by the 
Berbers, during the civil wars between 
Suleyman and Al-muhdi, and, strange to 
say, although it is too minutely described by 
the Arabian writers to leave us any doubt as 
to its size and magnificence, not a stone has 
been left standing to mark out the site. Of 
the justice of this great king, a remarkable 
instance may be given in the fate of his eldest 
son, 'Abdullah. Several years before his 
death, An-nassir caused his second son, Al- 
hakem, who afterwards reigned under the 
title of Al-mustanser biUah, to be recognised 
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as wali-1-ahd, or successor to the empire. 
The choice gave umbrage to 'Abdullah — 
others call him 'Obeydullah — who, being 
secretly instigated by an ambitious man, 
named Mohammed Ibn 'Abdi-1-barr Al-ka- 
siniani, entered at length into a conspiracy to 
murder his brother Al-hakem, and to de- 
throne the khalif. The secret, however, was 
betrayed by one of the conspirators ; Mo- 
hammed Ibn 'Abdi-1-barr was arrested and 
committed to a dungeon, where, knowing the 
fate that awaited him, he put an end to his 
life on the very night of his imprisonment 
'Abdullah was also arrested, and his guilt 
being proved, he was condemned to death 
and executed, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of his intended victim Al-hakem. 

An-nassir was fond of letters, which he 
encouraged in his dominions. Having as- 
sumed the titles of khalif and imam, which 
had heretofore been the prerogative of the 
Beni 'Abbas, as lineal descendants from the 
prophet, it seems as if An-nassir wished also to 
eclipse the glory which Al-mahdi, Al-mamun 
and other princes of that race had gained as 
patrons of the sciences and arts. Not only 
did he reward with munificence all those 
authors and poets who dedicated to him the 
fruit of their labours, and commission learned 
men of his court to compose for him works 
on given subjects ; but he sent young men to 
Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus, and other cities, 
to study under the best professors of the day. 
His constant communication with Leo and 
Romanus, emperors of Constantinople, who 
about that time courted his friendship, and 
solicited his assistance against the Beni 'Abbas, 
afforded him the means of procuring the works 
of the Greek philosophers and having them 
translated into Arabic. In a. h. 337 (a. d. 
948-9), at the request of An-nassir, Roma- 
nus sent him a valuable present of Greek and 
Latin books, among which was an ancient 
copy of Dioscorides's work on materia me- 
dica, which is described as being beautifully 
written and embellished with splendid illu- 
minations, as well as* a copy of Orosius's 
" History of the World." Ibn Jo\jol, from 
whom these facts are borrowed, informs us 
that An-nassir was particularly desirous of 
acquiring the two above-mentioned works : 
the former, because the Arabic version of 
Dioscorides made by Estephan, which was 
used by scholars in Spain, had been pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be very de- 
fective and not to be trusted ; and the latter, 
because it was said to contain ample and 
valuable information on the history of the 
Romans, Goths, Franks, and other European 
nations. The work of Orosius was forth- 
with translated into Arabic by a Christian 
then residing in Cordova ; but although 
every inquiry was made after a man who 
should know Greek, none was found, and 
Dioscorides remained for a long time un- 
translated in An-nassir's library. At last in 
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A. H. 340 (a. d. 951-2), the khalif sent an 
embassy to Romanns, requesting him to pro- 
cure for him a man well versed in Greek 
literature, and -who could converse in Arabic, 
that he might become a teacher in Cordova. 
Romanus granted An-nassir*8 request, and 
sent him a monk named Nicolaus, who, im- 
mediately upon his arrival in Cordova, be- 
gan to deliver lectures to a very crowded 
audience of botanists and physicians anxious 
to read Dioscorides in the original Greek. 
Ibn Jo^ol, himself a physician, has pre- 
served the names of most of the pupils who 
learned under Nicolaus, and who afterwards 
assisted him in making a new translation of 
Dioscorides into Arabic He says that a 
Jew named Hasday Ibn Bashrutt, probably 
the Hasdai ben Isaac Sprot mentioned by 
Castro (Bibl Espanola, tom. I p. 29. 239.), 
who was An-ivassir's chief physician, was the 
most intelligent of his disciples. The reign 
of An-nassir may be called without dispute 
the most brilliant period in the history of the 
Spanish Moslems. If he made no great con- 
quests from his Christian neighbours, he 
suffered nothing to be taken from him ; and 
his empire was greatly strengthened by the 
acquisition of considerable territories in 
Africa. Under his enlightened rule com- 
merce flourished and riches were accumu- 
lated in an unexampled de^^ree; the re- 
venue of Mohammedan Spain is said to 
have amounted to six million pounds sterling, 
a verv large sum, if w^e consider the slight 
taxation to which all Mohammedans are 
subjected by law. A powerful navy was 
formed and maintained in Aill activity, and 
a regular army of fort^ thousand men was 
stationed on the frontiers to guard against 
any sudden invasion of the enemy. Many 
splendid works, such as bridges, canals, 
aqueducts, and mosques, were undertaken 
and completed in the principal towns of Mo- 
hammedan Spain ; mines were worked in 
various parts of the Peninsula ; in short, the 
people were every where allowed to enjoy 
the blessings of peace. Afrer a prosperous 
reign of about fifty years, An-nassir died of 
a paralytic stroke on the second day of Rama- 
dhan a. h. 350 (Oct. a. d. 961), at the age of 
seventy-three. He left several sons, and was 
succeeded by Al-hakem. It is related that 
after the death of An-nassir, a paper in his 
own handwriting was found, in which that 
great king noted down all the days which 
he had passed in perfect happiness since his 
accession to the throne. Upon being counted, 
they were found to amount only tp fourteen. 
" Wonder, oh man I " says a Mohammedan 
philosopher, *' and observe the small portion 
of real happiness which this world can 
afford, even in the most enviable position 1 
The khalif An-nassir, whose prosperitjf and 
success in mundane affairs, and whose widely- 
spread empire became proverbial, had only 
fourteen days of undisturbed enjoyment 
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during a reign of fifty years, seven months, 
and three days ! ** 

No history of An-nassir's reign seems to 
have been written ; but Ahmed Ibn ' Abdi-r- 
rabbihi Abu 'Amru, a celebrated poet of his 
court, composed a long muvKuhahah to his 
praise, in which the wars, embassies, and the 
principal events of his reign are minutely 
described. This poem, which is among the 
best productions of the age, is inserted in the 
seventeenth book of Ibn * Abdi-r-rabbihrs his- 
torical cyclopaMlia, entitled " Al-*ikd" (** The 
Necklace "), copies of which are not uncom- 
mon. [Abxed Ibn Abdi-r-babbihi.] One 
volume of Ibn Hayyan's great historical 
work, entitled "Al-matin,'* is also said to 
have been entirely consecrated to the life and 
reign of An-nassir. (Ibn Abi Ossaybi'ah, 
'OyHnu-l-anbd, MS. (Brit Mus. No. 7340.) 
fol. 137. ; An-nuwayri, Hist of the Bati 
Umeyydh of Spain, MS.; Al-makkari, Afoh. 
Dyn. i. App. p. 24. and ii. 140 — 155.; Conde, 
Hiat de la Dom, i. pp. 355 — 455. ; Casiri, Bib. 
Arab. Hisp. Esc, ii. 201 — 342. ; Cardonne, 
Hist de rAfrique et de VEspagne, L pp. 309 
— 455.; Rodericus Toletanus, Hist Arabum, 
ad calcem Erpenii, p. 25. ; ^Sampinis As- 
toricensis, Chronicon, in Regno Ramiri II. 
apud Florez, Espana Sagrada^ vol. xiv.) 

P. de G. 

ANNAT, FRANCOIS, confessor of 
Louis XIV., was bom m the province of 
Rouergue, which now forms the department 
of Aveiron, February 5. 1590, and admitted 
a member of the society of Jesuits, Febroarj 
16. 1607. He took the fourth vow in the 
year 1624. After being professor of philo- 
sophy for six years, and of theology for seven 
years, at the college of Toulouse, he became 
censor-general of the books published by the 
members of his society, and theologian to the 
general, at Rome. Returning to France, he 
was made rector of the college of Montpellier, 
and afterwards of that of Toulouse. In 1645 
he was sent as deputy of his province to the 
eighth general congregation of the Jesuits 
held at Rome, on which occasion he gave 
such proo& of ability that eighteen months 
afterwards he was appointed by Vincent Ca- 
rafa, the general of the Jesuits, to fill up the 
place of assistant of France (assistens Gallias), 
which was then vacant He held the same 
office in the ninth general congregation. 
Subsequently he became provincial of the 
province of France, and finally confessor to 
Louis XIV. He discharged the duties of 
confessor for sixteen years, till the beginning 
of the year 1670, when he requested permis- 
sion to resign, as his hearing had become 
weakened by old age. There are some ab- 
surd stories connected with his resignation 
of this office, which are refuted by Bayle 
in his dictionary. Annat lived only four 
months afrer leaving the court, and died in 
the Maison Professe at Paris the 14th of 
June, 1670. 
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The name of Axixiat ocean very freqaently 
in the history of Port- Royal, and the mem- 
bers of that community regarded him as their 
most determined enemy. From the time that 
the Jansenist disputes began in France up to 
the close of his long life, Annat exerted all 
his powers as a -writer, and the influence 
which he derived from his position in the 
society of the Jesuits and at the court, for 
the purpose of suppressing the Jansenist 
cause. In all the persecutions which befell 
Port-Royal, in all the severe enactmento both 
of the popes of Rome and the King of France, 
we can trace the effects of his secret or open 
hostility. The two things which caused all 
the troubles of this community were the con- 
stitution of Innocent X. and the formulary of 
Alexander VIL; and in the various ma- 
noeuvres which were requisite to obtain and 
enforce the execution of these two ordinances, 
Annat played a very prominent part He 
was at Rome when the syndic Comet de- 
nounced to the faculty of Paris, in July, 1 649, 
the famous propositions extracted fh>m the 
" Augustinus " of Jansenius. After the failure 
of this attempt, Annat wrote to a brother 
Jesuit at Paris, named Dinet, the king's con- 
fessor, that if a portion of the clergy of France 
would demand the censure of the propositions, 
they would infallibly succeed with Uie pope, 
who would be ready enough to exercise his 
sovereign power. It would seem that this 
letter gave rise to that other letter signed by 
the eighty-five Gallican prelates, which even- 
tually called forth, on the 31st of May, 1653, 
the constitution of Innocent X., condemning 
the propositions of Jansenius. While the 
case was pending at Rome, Annat spared 
no exertions to obtain the required, condem- 
nation; and St Amour and the other Jan- 
senist delegates found him an active and 
watchful adversary. [Amour, Louis de St.] 
On the arrival of the constitution in France, 
the qusestio de facto arose, the question whe- 
ther the pope had condemned the five pro- 
positions, ^ as being those of Jansenius, and 
in the meaning which Jansenius attached to 
them." The Molinists were determined that 
this should be acknowledged ; but the Jan- 
senist bishops, when they published the con- 
stitution in their dioceses, in obedience to 
the letters patent of the king, added to it 
certain explanations to save the " Augus- 
tinus." The Molinists resolved to effect their 
object by the intervention of the prime 
minister, Cardinal Mazarin. All these^ reli- 
gious disputes were matters of perfect indif- 
ference to the cardinal, but his political diffi- 
culties rendered him willing to listen to their 
solicitations. Mazarin had given Innocent X. 
several causes for serious displeasure; and now 
that he had imprisoned his principal enemy, 
the Cardinal de Retz, he was afhiid lest the 
pope might take some steps relative to this im- 
prisonment, which might cause him embar- 
rassment Annat, who was now in Paris, 
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intimated to him that the thing which above 
all others would please the pope would be 
the reception of the constitution without 
any reservation or explanation. Mazarin 
determined to give his holiness a pleasure 
which would cost him so little. He imme- 
diately proceeded to hold those assemblies of 
the prelates in the Louvre in March, 1654, 
where it was decided that Innocent had in 
his constitution ^' condemned the proposi* 
tions as being those of Jansenius, and in the 
meaning of Jansenius ; " and again, as a new 
brief arrived from Innocent declaring this to 
be the case, he convoked the special assembly 
of fifteen prelates, 20th of May, 1655, where 
it was determined to send the constitution and 
the brief to all the bishops, with an exhort- 
ation that they should have them signed by 
all ecclesiastics and all the communities, botid 
reguhir and secular, of their dioceses. 

But to put an end to all possibility of eva- 
sion as to the question whether the propo- 
sitions were in the book of Jansenius, De 
Marca together with Annat drew up a for- 
mulary in this same year, 1655, which the 
general assembly of 1656 decreed should be 
signed not only by all ecclesiastics, but even 
by rcligieuses, by females. It contained an 
express condemnation of the propositions as 
being contained in the ** Augustinus." Alex- 
ander yil. who had just succeeded Inno- 
cent X., confirmed by a new buU, dated the 
16th of October, 1656, the constitution of his 
predecessor, declaring and defining, that the 
five propositions were taken fh)m the ** Au- 
gustinus" of Jansenius, and that they were 
condemned in the meaning of that author. A 
clause to this effect was bserted in the 
original formuhiry, which was henceforth 
called the formulary of Alexander VII. The 
assembly of 1657 determined, that the king 
should be petitioned to send forth a declara- 
tion, enjoining all the ecclesiastics of the 
kingdom to sign. But the parliament of 
Paris was averse from registering the de- 
claration and the bull ; the presence of the 
king was required to constrain it These 
difficulties seemed at length to weary Ma- 
zarin, who one day answered some new soli- 
citations on the part of Annat, that his so- 
ciety gave him by itself more trouble than 
all the kingdom, and that the kmg had done 
for them more than he ought All these 
acts, as well as the subsequent severities 
which were practised for the purpose of 
forcing the religieuses of Port- Royal to sign 
the formulary — their excommunication from 
the sacraments, the dispersion of the leading 
members of the community, and the substi- 
tution of strangers as their superiors — are 
attributable to the influence of Annat with 
the kin^ and the Archbishop of Paris. How- 
ever, his efforts were ineffectual to prevent 
the conclusion of the peace of Clement IX., 
" la paix de Feglise," as it is called, of 1668, 
but the negotiations for it were kept secret from 
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him. He died two yean after this e^ent 
To counteract the impressions -which the 
histories of Port-Royal leave upon the mind 
relative to Annat, It is fair to add these 
words of the Jesuit biographer, Sotuel, or 
Southwell, " he was the patron of the ortho- 
dox faith, the prop of the church in France, 
the defender of St Augustin and his doc- 
trine, the hammer of heresies, and parti- 
cularly a most vigorous opponent of the new 
heresy of the Jansenists.'* The same bio- 
grapher represents him as a man of great 
prudence, integrity, modesty, humility, disin- 
terestedness, and seal for religion, and as 
one who never used his influence to advance 
his own private interests or those of his 
family; and as a proof of his disinterested- 
ness he adds, that the king was once heard 
to say, that "he did not know whether 
Annat had any relatives." 

The works of Annat are very numerous, 
both in Latin and French : such as are given 
below are all on the subject of Jansenism, 
and were most of them answered by Amauld, 
Nicole, and Pascal. Pascal addresses to 
him Uie seventeenth and eighteenth of his 
" Provinciales.*' His compositions in his 
native language are much inferior to his 
Latin works, and they cannot bear any com- 
parison with the French writings of his great 
adversaries. But the celebrated defender of 
the Jesuits, Daniel, in his " Entretiens de 
Cleandre et d'Eudoxe,*' p. 79, 80., edition of 
Holland, 1696, speaks highly of the merits of 
that work which Annat wrote in answer to 
Pascal, entitled *' La bonne Foy des Jansenistes 
en la Citation des Auteurs, reconnue dans 
les Lettres an Provincial," 4to., Paris, 1656. 
The Latin works of Annat are : — 1. " Vin- 
centii Severini Disceptatio Catholica de Ec- 
clesia pnesentis Temporis," 8vo. Paris, 1650. 
To this treatise is added an **EpiBtola ad 
Vincentium Lenem." This Vincentius Lenis 
was a Dr. Fromond, a Jansenist, who had 
composed a work on free will in answer to 
two Jesuits, Richard (that is, Etienne des 
Champs) and Petau. 2. " Augustinus a Baianis 
vindicatus Libris Octo, in quibus ostenditur 
Doctrinam Jansenianam longd distare a Doc- 
trina S. Augustini," 4to. Paris, 1652. 3. 
"De incoacta Libertate Disputatio quadri- 
partita ; qua monstratnr ex Doctrina potis- 
simum S. Augustini atque etiam S. Thomte, 
Indifferentiam, hoc est agendi et non agendi 
Potentiam, et quidem proximam et cxpe- 
ditam ad Libertatem Arbitrii esse neces- 
sariam," &c., 4to. Rome, 1652. 4. " Jansenius 
a Thomistis, Gratise per seipsam efficacis 
Defensoribus, condemnsttus,'* 4to. Paris, 1653. 
5. "Informatio de Quinque Propositionibus 
ex Jansenii Theologia collectis, &c." 4to. 
Paris, 1653. 6. "Cavilli Jansenianorum 
contra latam in ipsos a Sede Apostolica 
Sententiam, sen Confutatio Libelli Trium 
Columnarum, &c." 4to. Paris, 1654. This 
" Libellus Trium Columnarum " is the me- 
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moir presented to Innocent X., 19th of May, 
1653, by the deputies of the Jansenist bishops, 
and it may be found in Dufun {Histoire 
EccliMOStique du XVIIme Siecle, t il p. 234 
-~249.). 7. ** Scientia media contra no- 
vos ^us Lnpugnatores defensa, propugnante 
P. F. Annat, Editio alte^^ recognita, cui ad- 
juncta ejusdem Exercitatio sub Nomine Eu- 
genii Philadelphi Anno 1632 edita,*' 4to. 
Paris, 1662. The first edition seems to have 
been published at Toulouse, 1645, 4to. (Wal- 
chius, Biblioiheca Theologica Selecta, torn. iL 
p. 952. ; Annales de la SocieU dea sot-disants 
Jiauitet^ 4to. Paris, 1767, tom. iiL p. 985.) 
8. " Notse in Diarium Sanctamorii,'* 4to. 
Paris, 1664, that is ** Notes on the Journal of 
St Amour." These eight works were col- 
lected and published, with a previous ad- 
dress to the reader, in three volumes, 4to. 
at Paris, in the year 1666. 9. " Jansenius 
de D. Augustino, de Ecdesia Catholica, de 
Theologia Scholastica, ac de Divi Thorns 
Familia pessimd meritus," 12mo. Paris, 
1651. 10. "Jansenius per Heterodoxorum et 
Orthodoxorum Theses et Antitheses prodac- 
tus et profii^atus," 12mo. Paris, 1651. 11. 
" An SLt sopienda quse jam fervet Jansenis- 
tarum Controversia, imposito utrique Parti 
Silentio," 4to. Paris, 1652. 

Of the works which Annat wrote in French 
only three are worth mentioning besides the 
one already quoted. 1. A treatise which he 
composed on the miracle which is connected 
with the name of Mademoiselle Perrier, en- 
titled " Rabat-joie des Jansenistes, on Observ- 
ations n(*cessaires sur ce qu'on dit etre arrive 
it Port-Royal, au Siget de la Sainte Epine, 
par un Docteur Catholique," 4to. 1656, pub- 
lished probably at Paris. 2. " Lettre de Jan- 
senius, Eveque d'Ypre, au Pape Urbain VIII., 
contenant la Dodicace de son Livre intitule 
Augustinus, et supprimee dans la premiere 
Edition de ce Livre, avec les Reflexions du 
P. Annat," 4to. Paris, 1666. 3. " Remarques 
sur la Conduite qu ont tenue les Jansdnistes 
en rimpression et Publication du Nouvean 
Testament de Mons," 4to. Paris, 1668. The 
titles of the other works of Annat mav be 
seen in the following authorities. {Caialogve 
des Livree imprimis de la Bibliotheque duRoy, 
Thidlogie, tom. iii. table p. 5. ; Le Long, 
Bibliotheque Historique de la Francey torn. v. 
p. 381. ; BibUotheca Anti-Jatuenianat pp. 12. 
78.; Sotvellus, Bibliotkeca Scripiorum So- 
cietatis Jesu, 4to. Rome, 1676. ; Racine, 
Abrig^ de tHistoire de Port-Royal, NoweUe 
Histoire Abrfgie de VAbbaye du Port-RoyaL 
But the best work on Port-Royal is the recent 
one by Sainte-Benve, Port-Royal, of which 
two volumes have appeared, 8va Paris, 1840 
«nd 1842, and which is to be completed in 
four volumes.) C. J. S. 

ANNAT, PIERRE, a relative of Fran- 
cois Annat, was bom at Villecontat, a town 
of France, in the province of Rouergue. 
He was for some time professor of philo- 
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aophy at Tonlonse, bat afterwards apply- 
ing himBelf to the study of theology, he 
entered the Congregatbn de la doctrine Chr£- 
tienne, of which he became the general in 
1694. He was elected to the same dignity 
again in 1705, and died at Paris in 1715, at 
the age of seventy-nine. The character 
given of him is that ** he was a man of the 
utmost modesty, of true simplicity and up- 
rightness, devoted to a life of retirement" 
He has left a work of considerable merit, 
entitled ** Methodicus ad poeitivam Theolo- 
giam apparatus, in Gratiam Candidatorum, 
a P. Petro Annato, Congregationis Doctrinas 
Christianse." Paris, 1700, 2 vols. 4to. ; re- 
printed at Paris in 1705, in the same form ; 
at Venice, 1701, 8vo. ; and subsequently, as 
it appears, in the same place, at Herbipolis 
(t. €. Wurzburg), 1726, 4ta Alterations were 
made in the edition or editions published at 
Venice by the command of the authorities at 
Rome. The work consists of seven books. 
The first treats of positive and scholastic 
theology, and of the difference between them ; 
the second of Scripture and its interpreta- 
tion ; the third of tradition ; the fourth of the 
Others ; the fifth of the councils ; the sixth 
of the decrees of the Roman pontiffis ; the 
seventh of heresies. To each book, with the 
exception of the first, is subjoined a list of 
the authors who have treated the various sub- 
jects at greater length. (Cro/Ztd Christiana, 
t. vii. p. 974. E., p. 976. B. ; Walchius, Biblio- 
theca Theobgica Selecta, v. 1. p. 16. ; Cata' 
logue des Livres imprimis de la Bibliothkque 
du lioi, Thiologie, D. 373.) C. J. S. 

AN-NAUBAKHTI', the cognomen of se- 
veral Arabic astronomers, is derived from Nau- 
bakht, the grandfather of Al-fadhl, the vizir 
of Al-mamun. Naubakht was a great astro- 
nomer at the court of Al-mansur. He was 
originally a Magian, but he turned Moham- 
medan to please the khalif. Although he is 
frequently mentioned by Arabic authors, it is 
uncertain whether he left any work. Sahl, 
the son of Naubakht, was also an astronomer, 
but no work of his is known, unless he is 
identical with the Zahelis, who is mentioned 
by Albertus Magnus in the " Speculum" as a 
writer on astronomy. It seems that Sahl was 
of age when his father turned Mohammedan, 
and that he continued fiedthful to the Magian 
religion, for the grandsons of Naubakht em- 
braced the Islam only after they had entered 
into the service of Al-mamun. 

Hasan Ibn Sahl An-naubakhti was, accord- 
ing to Abu-l-fjEmijt ^^ moeX distinguished as- 
tronomer of the family of Naubakht, and he 
was the first among them who wrote, though 
the An-naubakhtiah, that is the family of 
Naubakht, had contributed to the advance-* 
ment of astronomy before Hasan, for their 
opinions are quoted by Alchindus and other 
still earlier Arabic writers. Hasan Ibn Sahl 
the astronomer is probably the same person 
as Hasan Ibn Sahl, the brother of Al-fadhl, 
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and the governor, under Al-mlmiin, of Ara- 
bian and Persian 'Irak ; at all events Hasan 
the astronomer and Hasan the governor of 
*Irak, if they are different persons, were con- 
temporaries, for we find that the former was 
alive in A.H. 232 (a.d. 846-7), and the latter 
died, according to Ab(i-l-feda, in a. h. 285 
(a. d. 849-50). Hasan An-naubakhti's work 
treats on the mansions of the moon, and is 
called Anwd. 

Another member of the family of Nau- 
bakht, who made himself known as an author, 
was Hasan Ibn Musa An-naubakhti. Accord- 
ing to AI-ma8*udi he wrote, among other 
works, a book ^ On Philosophical and Reli- 
gious Doctrines," in which he enters into the 
history of the origin of the religion of the 
Hindus, and explams the faith of that nation. 

There were several other celebrated men 
who bore the name An-naubakhti, and Al- 
mas*(idi (ch^. 126.) mentions the fiunily of 
Naubakht as the principal founders of astro- 
nomy among the Arabs. They flourished 
fh>m the beginning of the 'Abbaside dynasty 
to the time of Al-mutawakkel, and after this 
khalif for above a hundred years, and they 
enjoyed all this time great influence. They 
were the astrologers of the khalifs, who were 
guided by the stars in difficult questions. 
Under Al-m^un the feunily of Naubakht 
administered the state, and possessed almost 
unlimited power [Al-mXmun], and it was 
principally owing to the influence of this 
family that Al-mamdn encouraged astro- 
nomy. It seems that this family and some 
other Persian astronomers formed the techni- 
cal language of Arabic astronomy and astro- 
logy, which is entirely Persian, and must 
have existed before Cr reek authors were trans- 
lated into Arabic ; for if Uie Arabs had de- 
rived their first notions of astronomy from the 
Greeks, the astronomical expressions would 
be Greek, as are those of medicine. {Fihrist 
Al'koiob, MS. of Leyden ; Abd-l-far^j, HisL 
JDynast p. 168. ; Kifti, Tdrikh Al-hokemd, 
MS.) A. S. 

AN-NAWAWr, is the surname of Mu- 
hiyyu-d-din (the reviver of religion) Abu 
Zakariyya Yahya Ibn Sheref, an Arabian 
writer, the author of one of the many collec- 
tions of Mohammedan traditions, known by 
the title of " Al-arb*ayin," or •* The Forty 
Traditions derived from the Prophet" That 
of An-nawawi, which is considered one of the 
best, is known by his name, " Arba*yin An- 
nawawijrah," or the Arba'yin of An-nawawi. 
There is a commentary upon it by Moham- 
med Ibn Ahmed Al-hanifi, An-nawawi 
wrote likewise a biography of doctors and tra- 
ditionists under the following title, " Tadhahi- 
bu-l-asma (** Castigation of Proper Names "), 
which is now being edited at Gottingen by 
Professor Wiistenfeld, under the auspices of 
the London Society for the publication of 
Oriental texts. The first two parts of the 
work have already appeared. An-nawawi 
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died A- H. 676 (a. d. 1277-8). (D'Herbelot, 
Bih, Or. voc. "Navaoui;" Haji Khalfah, 
Lexic. BibL,voc. "Jahdhib.") P. de G. 

ANNE of Austria is the name by 
which historians distinguish the eldest 
daughter of Philip IIL of Spain, known in 
French history as the wife of Louis XIII. 
and mother of Louis XIV. Anne was born 
on the 22d of September, 1601, and was con- 
sequently fourteen years old in 1615, when 
the ceremony of her marriage was performed. 
Her husband was about a week younger. 
The alliance had been planned by Marie de* 
Medici, the queen-mother, with the concur- 
rence of the ministers who preceded Cardinal 
Richelieu in her confidence ; and the pur- 
pose which the devisers of it vainly hoped 
it would have served was, that of securing 
France against the enmity of its foreign rival, 
Spain, and of thus leaving the government 
free to struggle against the dangers which 
threatened it from domestic enemies. The 
life of Anne of Austria, after her marriage, 
embraced two successive periods, each of 
them important and interesting in the history 
of France. The earlier of the two, compre- 
hending twenty-eight years, and ending 
with the death of Louis XIIL, corresponded 
pretty exactly with the time of Richelieu's 
reign, marked by the triumph of the royal 
power alike over the nobles and over the com- 
mons. In the second period, including the 
first twenty-three years of the reign of Louis 
XIV., the chief event was the civil war of the 
Fronde, a war which, after promising to the 
commons of France the restoration of ancient 
privileges, ended in leaving both them and 
the nobles in the same state of powerlessness 
to which Richelieu had reduced them. 
During her husband's life, Anne, neglected, 
suspected, and persecuted, exercised on pub- 
lic affairs no influence whatever, either direct 
or indirect. During the minority of her son, 
she was nominally regent of the kingdom ; 
but even in this position, eager as she was in 
her will to act, and decided as were the 
opinions by which her endeavours to act 
were prompted, she continued, after those 
first decided acts which gave character to 
her regency, to be nothing more than the 
passive instrument of stronger minds than 
her own, and of principles which she and 
they were alike incapable of controlling. 
The history of the Fronde attaches itself, 
not to the memoirs of the Queen Regent, but 
to those of her minister and of the master- 
spirit of the opposition — to the memoirs of 
Cardinal Mazarin, whose cautious craft re- 
established absolutism against the combined 
efforts of the aristocracy and the burghers, 
and to those of Cardinal Retz, whose charac- 
ter and circumstances concurred in making 
him unfit to realise those great truths of con- 
stitutional policy, which his commanding in- 
tellect comprehended so clearly. In short, 
throughout the whole of Anne's life in France, 
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the interest which belongs to the narratiTe 
arises almost wholly out of the enigma of 
her personal character, and the peculiarity of 
her personal relations to the leading actors in 
those eventftil scenes. 

From the hour of Anne's marriage to that 
of her husband's death, her life was an un- 
broken series of humiliations and sufferings. 
These, though primarily caused by the con- 
duct of others, were in no small degree 
aggravated by &ults of her own. Louis XIII. 
was not without good dispositions. The native 
conscientiousness of his character might, 
if it had been wisely and honestly guided to 
action, have fairly earned for him that title 
of ** the Just," which, as applied to the facts 
of his reign, was the very mockery of adu- 
lation. But he was a weakling alike in cha- 
racter, in will, and in bodily health. He was 
continually engaged with the most trifling 
pursuits ; his most dignified occupations, in- 
deed, being bird-catching, printing at a pri- 
vate press, devising and practising cures for 
his ailments, and fretting over his petty griefs 
to the favourites upon whose sympathy his 
feebleness and melancholy made him habit- 
ually dependent. Upon a person like him, 
an influence both soothing and useful might 
have been exercised by a woman like Anue, 
young, handsome, not destitute of talent, and 
endowed both with high spirit and with 
warm affections. But the husband and wife 
were never allowed to stand in a proper re- 
lation towards each other. Louis's mother 
and his celebrated minister took care that in 
no part of his life should he be allowed to act, 
think, or feel for himself; and towards Anne 
both of these personages entertained a pecu- 
liar jealousy. The ambitious queen-mother, 
fearing the loss of her own influence, did all 
she could to keep her son and his wife in a 
state of estrangement ; and the same policy 
was sedulously followed both by the king^s 
early favourite, De Luynes, and afterwards 
by Richelieu. It was the cardinal's policy, 
indeed, to sow dissensions among all the 
members of the royal family. The poor 
king once declared to one of his humble con- 
fidents that he really admired his wife, and 
was prepared to love her ; but that he was 
afraid to say so, lest his mother and the car- 
dinal should take offence, and leave him to 
the alarming task of governing the kingdom 
without their assistance. (Madame de Motte- 
ville, Mimoires, Collection dePetitot, 2de Serie, 
xxxvi. 359.) 

The schemes against Queen Anne's happi- 
ness, thus laid by others, were unfortunately 
promoted by her own follies and waywardness. 
It would have been well for her if her worst 
fault had been that Spanish feeling of her 
own dignity, which led her at first into some 
foolish quarrels with the queen-mother. The 
latter, for example, scornfnlly sent back a 
letter from her daughter-in-law because it 
was subscribed by Anne as " your very affec- 
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tionate daughter ; ** whereas, it was maintained, 
the words ought to have been " jour very 
humble and obedient daughter.*' (Le Vassor, 
Histoire de Louis XIII. 1701—1711, torn. iii. 
part i. p. 427.) Anne soon became charge- 
able with errors of the ver^ opposite kind. 
In her youth she was coquettish and fond of ' 
admiration to a degree, which enabled her 
enemies to raise strong suspicions of her 
virtue : in later years she became a secret 
meddler in political plots, invariably taking 
the part which was calculated to give the 
deepest offence to her husband and his all- 
powerful minister. Indeed, the transition 
from the one of these characters to the other 
was effected imperceptibly, through the agency 
of a person who was the queen*s evil genius. 
This was Marie de Rohan, first married to 
the king's favourite, De Luynes, afterwards 
to the Duke de Chevreuse a member of the 
house of Lorraine, and best known by the 
title which this second marriage gave her. 
In the early years of the queen's married 
life, this dangerous friend of hers was young, 
gay, and fascinating : during her whole life 
she was devoted alike to political intrigues, 
and to the vices which the courtesy of the 
time honoured with the name of gallantry. 
This worthless woman was able to inspire 
the queen with a strong attachment for her ; 
and her influence was uniformly exerted for 
evil. She encouraged alike Anne's youthful 
giddiness and spirit of coquetry, her growing 
resentments against her husband and his 
friends, and her desire for maintaining cor- 
respondence with her own family in Spain, even 
when the two countries were engaged in active 
warfare. The private memoirs of the time 
abound with anecdotes illustrating her power 
over the queen, and the disastrous conse- 
quences which flowed from it One of the 
most innocent of the passages in the conduct 
of the two appears to have unfortunately 
estranged the king from Anne, at a time 
when his liking for her really promised to 
overcome all the obstacles placed in its way. 
The short period which thus seemed likely 
to produce a better understanding, occurred 
between the death of De Luynes in 1621 and 
the complete establishment of Richelieu's 
power. One evening after supper, the young 
queen was tempted by her female favourite 
and another lady to romp with them some- 
what indecorously in a hall of the Louvre. 
In doing so she suffered a severe fall, which 
brought on a miscarriage. The king, on 
learning the cause of the misfortune, sent 
away the widow De Luynes (who, however, 
was restored to court by the influence of her 
new husband); and for years afterwards he 
seems to have acted towards his wife with 
the same distance and suspicion, which had 
been growing previously to their temporary 
fit of affection. (Bassompierre, Mimoirea de 
Petitoty 2de Serie, xx. 376.; Sismondi, Hiataire 
des Fratifais, xxii. 499.) 
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In no long time, under the skilful manage- 
ment of Richelieu, vague suspicions were 
converted into active and determinate jea- 
lousy, for which the <jueen's levity fbmished 
grounds but too plausible. In 1625 the Duke 
of Buckingham arrived at Paris, charged to 
conduct to England the king's sister, Hen- 
rietta who had just been married to King 
Charles I. The dissolute Buckingham paid 
bold and open addresses to the young queen. 
She, a neglected wife, endowed with all a 
Spanish woman's passion both for love and 
for revenge, and accustomed to listen with 
indolent satisfiiction to the flatteries of the 
French princes and nobles, had (it is said) 
heard fiK>m Richelieu himself words of ad- 
miration which she had not answered with 
sufficient gratitude. She received with de- 
cided and unequivocal pleasure the bold ad- 
vances of the handsome Englishman. There 
occurred several scenes which, even after full 
allowance has been made for the malice evi- 
dently felt by some of the reporters, must be 
considered as displaying on the part of the 
queen both improper feeling and the most 
blameable imprudence. In a garden at 
Amiens, where the duke had contrived to 
procure a meeting, she was obliged to check 
his ardour by loudly summoning her at- 
tendants. A subsequent interview granted 
to Buckingham in the queen's bed-c£imber, 
which was much used against her by her 
enemies, was certainly quite innocent It not 
onl^ took place in the presence of several 
ladies, but would appear, from the account 
given by the minister Brienne, to have been 
a scene expressly contrived by the queen- 
mother for purposes easily to be guessed. But 
if there be any truth in the famous story of 
the set of diamonds picked up by the Countess 
of Rochester (and, besides other authorities. 
La Rochefoucauld relates it with unquestion- 
ing confidence), Anne had gone so far as to 
bestow upon Buckingham an early gift of 
her husband to herself. In short, her con- 
duct and feelings were probably characterised 
with tolerable fairness in a coarse saying 
which was uttered at the time by a lady at 
the court, and which intimated that the queen 
was pure in person indeed, but completely 
seduced in her affections. Nothing of all this 
escaped the eye of Richelieu, ever watchful, 
and in this case perhaps revengeful. Buck- 
ingham had scarcely departed, when the king 
removed almost all the queen's favourite at- 
tendants, phicing about her persons who were 
intended by him, and understood by her, to 
be spies upon every word and action. It is 
but justice to add, that, as Madame de Che- 
vreuse herself confessed long afterwards to 
another of Anne's female firiends, she, the 
continual instigator of evil, had been particu- 
larly active in fanning her mistress's un- 
worthy attachment (Le Yassor, Histoire de 
Louis XIII. livre xxi tom. v. part 1. p. 168. ; 
Sismondi, Histoire ties Franfais, xxii. 5.58.; 
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Bassompierre, Mimoires de PeHtot, 2de Serie, 
xxi. 20. ; Brienne, Ibid, xxxr. 401—406.; 
Madame de Motteville, Ibid. xxxvL 342 — 
351.; La Rochefoucauld, Ibid, li. 342.) 

In the next year Madame de Chevreuse's 
influence waa exerted yet more disastrously. 
Chalaifl, whoee conspiracy was then formed 
and detected, was one of her lovers ; and 
there seems to be abundant proof that, to 
some extent, the queen had knowledge of the 
plot There is strong reason for believing that 
she had been informed of that part of it which 
had for its purpose the assassination of the 
cardinal. (Bassompierre, xxL 52. ; Le Vas- 
sor, liv. xxiiL torn. ▼. parti, p. 492.) But 
Richelieu was not satisfied with causing the 
queen to be suspected, or believed, guilty of 
meditating murder. He used this occurrence 
for the purpose of ruining permanently in 
the king's estimation, not only his victim 
Anne, but also Louis's brother and presump- 
tive heir, the despicable Gaston, then duke of 
Anjou, and afterwards duke of Orleans. 
Some of the conspirators had formed a plan 
for putting the king in a monastery, and 
raising Gaston to the throne ; and together with 
this there had been treated another proposal 
for setting aside the king's marriage (on a 
ground which, to say nothing of its other 
demerits, was fidse in point of fact), and for 
marrying Anne to her brother-in-law Gaston. 
From Chalais, under the torture, equivocal 
admissions were alleged to have been ex- 
torted, implicating the queen in all these most 
disgraceful parts of the plot : the cowardly 
duke, terrified for his life, confessed every 
thing, true and false, which the cardinal 
asked him to confess. Anne was summoned 
into her husband's chamber, and there, by 
him and her two hated enemies the queen- 
mother and Richelieu, was charged with all 
the points said to have been proved against 
her. To the accusations in general she re- 
turned unflinching denials ; but when accused 
of the design to marry Gaston, she asked 
tauntingly, whether her accusers themselves 
could believe her stupid enough to expect 
that such a change of husbands would bring 
any advantage to her. It is not uninteresting 
to notice that, amidst all these gross affronts, 
one circumstance especially offiensive to the 
queen's Castilian pride was her being refused a 
chair, and compelled to sit on a folding stooL 
(La Porte, Mimoires de Petitot, 2de Serie, lix. 
302.) Afterwards, when her judges, in her 
absence, had deliberated upon the affair, the 
cardinal conducted her a second time to her 
husband's chamber, presented her to the 
king, and stood by while she humbly asked 
pardon. Then, to crown her abasement, he, 
her husband's servant and subject, and her 
own bitter enemy, requested the king to 
embrace his wife in token of forgiveness ; 
which, as a favour to his faithful minister, 
his majesty was graciously pleased to do. It 
may be guessed with what feelings Anne re- 
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tired itom. this scene. But she had already 
learned to dissemble; and probably the writer 
of Richelieu's memoirs tells truth when he 
asserts, that she thanked the cardinal most 
warmly for his intercession, and expresaed 
herself surprised at the extent of his forbear- 
ing goodness. (Richelieu, itfiARocmet de PeUtoi, 
2de Serie, xxx. 2011.) Orders were iwited, 
and publicly announced, that no male person 
should enter the queen's apartments unless 
the king were present. At the same time, 
Madame de Chevreuse was banished to Lor- 
raine. 

In the course of a year or two after these 
events, Anne's discomfort was temporarily 
lessened by a reconciliation which was ef- 
fected, by the mediation of a common fk- 
vourite, between her and the queen-mother. 
In the earliest confidential interviews between 
the two queens, they made reciprocal com- 
munications of the substance of their con- 
versations with Richelieu ; and each eiyoyed 
the satisfaction of reporting that the cardinal 
had spoken to her slightingly and malicionslv 
of the other. (La Porte, lix. 311.) The 
effects of the improved understanding soon 
became evident Marie, already treated with 
avowed neglect by her former protege Riche- 
lieu, and by her son through Richelieu's in- 
fluence, now hated him fiercely, and had 
begun to intrigue for his destruction. Louis 
himself, although he felt his absolute depend- 
ence upon the genius and energy of the great 
statesman, had long ago become jealous S£ his 
power and fiime, and sick of the domineenng 
manner in which he himself was treated. In 
the year 1630, the king was seized, at Lyon, 
with a dangerous illness, during which he 
was assiduously attended by both the queens; 
and, affected by their seeming kindness, he 
lost for a time his suspicions of both. In the 
intervals of those devotional exercises which 
so greatly edified an humble eye-witness, the 
king's historiographer and reader, he begged 
pardon of his mother for all past unkindness, 
and held (probably for the only time during 
many years) a private interview with his 
wife. (Bernard, Histoire du i?ot Lotus XIII. 
1646, fol, livre xiv. chap. 41. p. 224.) But 
Richelieu was close at hand, and watched 
narrowly every step they took. Confident in 
his own strength, he allowed the queens to 
use, in the meantime, the influence they had 
acquired ; and they are said to have obtained 
from the king, before he left Lyon, a promise 
that, as soon as the civil war then raging 
should be at an end, he would dismiss the 
cardinaL (Sismondi, xxiii. 153.) The in- 
trigues against the minister continued till the 
llUi of November in the same year. Bat 
on that day, famous in French history as 
" The day of dupes," his consummate dex- 
terity scattered to the winds all the hopes of 
his enemies. Before he slept that night he 
was more firmly seated than ever. Anne, 
pressed with charges of having revived the 
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plot to marry Gaston, made one yain attempt 
at resistance, and then sadly submitted to sink 
into her former lowness. Richelieu himself 
represents her as then overwhelmed with 
terror : she even feared that he designed to 
poison her. (Le Vassor, torn. vi. part ii. p. 574.) 
The queen-mother continued to wear the 
aspect of resistance. Richelieu completed his 
victory by convincing Louis, that all his 
family were in continual and joyful expecta- 
tion of his death. In the spring of 1631, the 
poor king, tutored for the purpose, secretly 
made his escape from his mother, carrying 
his wife with him. (Madame de Motteville, 
xzxvi 376.) Soon afterwards Gaston took 
refuge in Lorraine, from which, however, he 
was soon induced to return. In the succeed- 
ing summer, Marie de' Medici, confined at 
Compidgne, freed Richelieu of his last fear 
by escaping into the Low Countries. Upon 
his meaner enemies, the minister took his re- 
venge by merciless executions. 

In the history of the next few years the 
name of Anne hardly appears. In 1635, 
however, Louis declai^d war upon her bro- 
ther Philip IV. ; and this quarrel was not 
long in bringing fi^sh troubles upon her. 
Through the Duchess of Chevreuse, still in 
exile from the court, she had long carried on 
a correspondence with her brothers, and with 
their ally the Duke of Lorraine. The cor- 
respondence was not dropped after the war 
had commenced } and matters of state seem 
to have not unfrequently been handled in it 
Richelieu soon discovered this intercourse 
with the enemies of the kingdom; and in 
1637 he thought he had the necessary in- 
formation at once for stopping it, and for 
completing the queen's ruin. La Porte, the 
queen's confidential domestic, who conducted 
the correspondence by means of a cypher 
and sympathetic ink, was arrested and sent 
to the Bastille ; and the Chancellor Seguier, 
accompanied by the Archbishop of Paris, en- 
tered, for the purpose of search, the convent 
of Val de Grace, where Anne had been 
allowed to amuse herself by building the 
splendid church, and where she had carried 
on her dangerous correspondence. But the 
queen was served faithfi^y. La Porte, in- 
formed by a secret note what things she her- 
self had admitted to be true, confessed exactly 
the same things, and no others. The letters 
that had lain in the queen's closet at the con- 
vent were burned, just half an hour before 
the search began. Nothing was fbtmd but an 
unimportant letter to the Spanish ambassador. 
Anne, however, in the terror of the moment, 
absolutely thought of flying to Brussels. The 
Prince de Marillac, afterwards celebrated as 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld, was then the 
favoured lover of Madame de Chevreuse; 
and, being in that character necessarily de- 
voted to the queen's service, he was consulted 
by her on the feasibility of her escape. 
(La Rochefoucauld, li. 353.) After repeated 
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interrogatories, in which her examiners con- 
victed her either of evasion or of positive 
falsehood, she wrote, to the dictation of the 
cardinal, a confession of habitual and traitor- 
ous correspondence with the king's enemies. 

But, strangely enough, it happened, that 
about this very time her position beg^ to 
amend. The birth of her eldest son was 
brought about by an accident Her husband 
had always had a tendency to fiill in love ; 
but his fashion of love-making was both 
virtuous and quite peculiar. Mademoiselle 
de Hautefort, a favourite attendant of the 
queen, was the first distinguished object of 
his affection : she used to describe him as 
sitting sheepishly at the opposite side of the 
room, praising his dogs, describing his last 
shooting excursion, and telling her what 
physic he had taken that mommg, or when 
Richelieu had last spoken harshly to him. 
The shy lover, however, becoming affronted 
by this lady's bantering reception of his ad- 
dresses, transferred his Platonic attentions to 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, a young and 
timid girl. She again, touched by religious 
scruples (with which, it is said, her confessor 
had been ordered by the cardinal to inspire 
her), retired to a convent in Paris; and at 
the parlour-grate the king used to spend 
hours in devout conversation with her. At 
this time the kin^ lived at Versailles ; the 
queen lived in Paris, occupying the only fur- 
nished apartments in the Louvre. One even- 
ing late, when Louis left the convent to return 
to the cotmtry, he was caught m a heavy 
shower of rain; and his captain of the guards, 
alarmed for the invalid's health, brought him 
to the Louvre, half by force. On the 5th of 
September, 1638, after having been married 
twenty-two years, the queen gave birth to a 
son, afterwards Louis XIV. A second son 
was bom in the same month of the year 1 640. 
(Richelieu, Mimoirea de Petitot, 2d Serie, 
XXX. 354.; Madame de Motteville, Ibid. 
xxxvi. 393.; MontgUt, Ibid, xlix. 181.; Le 
Vassor, liv. xliv. torn, ix.) 

By these auspicious events, however, 
although the queen gained some respect in 
the eyes of the public, she profited nothing 
in her position at court. Louis's distrust of 
her continued in full vigour to the last. On 
one occasion, provoked by a fit of terror into 
which the dauphin, then three years old, fell 
upon seeing his father in an unusual dress, the 
king accused his wife of teaching the children 
to hate him, and threatened to take them 
fW>m her. (Madame de Motteville, xxxvi. 
399.) Indeed, it does not appear that she 
had any very good claim to increased confi- 
dence ; for undoubtedly she had some share, 
perhaps no inconsiderable one, in the con- 
spiracy of Cinq Mars, which happened but 
the year before her husband's death, and 
which embraced a treaty with Spain, and the 
assassination of the cardinaL (La Rochefou- 
cauld, li. 862.) The death of Richelieu made 
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a slight improvement in her position ; for 
the Italian, Cardinal Mazarin, who succeeded 
him, did not, in the few months of his sway 
that preceded her husband's death, subject 
her to any of those public mortifications 
which his patron and predecessor had de- 
lighted to heap upon her. When Louis lay 
upon his death-bed, she sent one of the se- 
cretaries of state to him to ask pardon for 
any thing in which she might have offended 
him, and to protest her innocence of the plot 
of Chalais in all its parts. " I am a dying 
man," said he, coldly, *'and must forgive 
her ; but I am not bound to believe that she 
is innocent'* By his will he appointed Anne 
to be regent during the minori^ of his son, 
then five years of age, and his brother, the 
Duke of Orleans, to be lieutenant-generid of 
the kingdom ; but neither was to be allowed 
to take any important step, unless authorised 
by a m^ority of a council of five, at the head 
of which stood Mazarin, while to him, again, 
was left the absolute power of advising the 
regent upon all matters ecclesiastical. This 
will, countersigned and sworn to by the queen 
and Gaston, was presented to the parliament 
of Paris for that registration which was held 
necessary for the validity of the royal acts. 
The parliament registered it without objec- 
tion. On the 14th of May, 1643, Louis XIII. 
expired, aged forty-two years. (Sismondi, 
Hiatoire des Frangais, xxiii. 530 — 645. ; 
Saint Aulaire, Hiatoire de la Fronde^ 1827, 
chap. 2. tom. L p. 106 — 111.; Aubery, His- 
toire du Cardinal Mazarin, 1688, i. 124 — 130.; 
La Rochefoucauld, Mimoiresj IL 369.) 

With her husband's death there opened a 
new chapter in the history of Anne of Aus- 
tria. Known to the people at large but 
through her suffering, she enjoyed for the 
moment a populanty that was without 
bounds. The parliament and the nation at 
large exulted without disguise. They held 
that the government of a person hostile to 
Richelieu must necessarily be mild and 
equitable. Only a few shrewd persons about 
the court, who knew something of her opin- 
ions and temper, and who had had an oppor- 
tunity of watching her acts, ventured to 
whisper doubts as to the elysium which her 
rule was expected to bring. One wit of the 
court declared that the French language, as 
spoken, contained now but five words, " The 
queen is so good ! " Another said gravely 
that the " good queen '* had already begun to 
work miracles, since she had taught even 
the most godly to forget her youthful in- 
discretions. (Le Cardinal de Retz, Mimoires 
de Petitot, 2de Serie, xliv. 147. 156.) Those 
who had taken any part in the intrigues 
of the last few months had become quit« 
aware that the popular expectations would 
be disappointed ; but each party among them 
had been taught by the queen to expect that 
to it all the rest would be sacrificed. The 
most sanguine of such parties was that com- 
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posed of a few young nobles, whose pompons 
affectation of political consequence had gained 
for them the nickname of the ^ Importans.** 
They were headed by the illegitimate branch 
of the royal family, one of whom, the youn^ 
Duke of Beaufort, flattered himself that the 
queen admired his showy person. To him, 
indeed, and to others of the ** Importants ** 
who had alreadv suffered in her cause, the 
queen had promised the whole power of the 
state. To these persons it was not a little 
surprising that the Cardinal Mazarin, and his 
obnoxious secretary of state Chavigny, did 
not seek to escape from the punishment and 
disgrace which seemed to await them. They 
who thus compassionately marvelled, did not 
know that with the cardinal likewise the 
queen had been in conununication. The 
pious Vincent de Paul had been induced by 
Mazarin's friends to represent him to her as 
the representative of God and the church. 
The queen's own reflections had suggested 
the strongest political reasons in Mazarin's 
favour. She had employed her partisan La 
Rochefoucauld to keep him for a time in hopes ; 
and her counsellor Brienne, finding reason to 
believe that she really intended making Ma- 
zarin her minister, had shown his own good 
sense by proving to her that this was the 
wisest thing she could do. Of her final in- 
tentions, or of what she declared to be such, 
Mazarin had been privately made aware ; his 
informants, however, being one or two of the 
intriguing ladies of the court, whom the 
queen might easily disavow if she should see 
cause for acting contrary to her expressed 
intention. In the last place the Importants 
were tmable to conceive why the Prince of 
Conde, the head (after Gaston) of the legitimate 
princes of the blood, delayed taking steps for 
vindicating that place which the will had as- 
signed to him in the council of regency. 
They did not know that he too had been 
bought over by glittering promises. (Le 
Vassor, liv. 1. tom. x. ; La Chatre. Mimoires 
de Ped'tof, 2de Serie, li. 192—216.; La Roche- 
foucauld, Ibid. IL 365 — 389. ; Brienne, Ibid. 
xxxvi. 80 — 86.) 

In circumstances like these, the queen was 
sure to obtain the unlimited regency. She, 
the despised wife of " Louis the Just," had 
proved herself worthy to be the grand- 
daughter of Philip IL Four days after her 
husband's death, she carried her infant son to 
the parliament to hold a "bed of justice.** 
In that assembly Gaston and Conde succes- 
sively disclaimed all rights that might have 
been theirs under the king's will. The 
Prince of Vendome, son of Henry IV., and 
father of the Duke of Beaufort, gave in 
the adherence of the Importants. Of the 
counsellors of the parliament, some hoped 
for real good from the reign of one who had 
been schooled by adversity : others thought 
of nothing but the opportunity now pre- 
sented to them, of exercising those Icgis- 
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lative functions wliich Richelieu had so 
long kept in abeyance. One of them quoted 
verses, expressing defiance of absolute power. 
A president spoke of Richelieu and Mazarin 
by name as ** ministers of the ancient 
tyranny." Anne sat by her son's side, and 
smiled a dignified approval. Nor did she 
smile less sweetly when the Chancellor Se- 
guier, the same person who had ransacked 
her closet at the Val de Grace, declared that 
the power of so admirable a queen could not 
be too great; nor when Omer Talon, the 
procureur-general, prefiiced the motion of 
the day by an elaborate speech, in which he 
compared the dead king and the living to 
David and Solomon, but prudently abstained 
from seeking a parallel to Bathsheba. Actu- 
ated by motives and feelings so conflicting, 
by wishes and opinions symptomatic of the 
struggle which was about to commence, the 
parluunent passed by acclamation an edict, 
conferring the regency of the kingdom on 
Queen Anne, without any of the limitations 
imposed by the late king's testament. (Sis- 
mondi, xziv. 13 — 17.; Saint Aulaire, chap. 2. 
tom. i. p. 114.; Aubery, Huttoire de Mazarin, 
i. 143 — 150.; Montglat, Mimmrea de Petitot, 
2de Serie, xUx. 409. ; La Ch&tre, Ibid. li. 
208. ; Omer Talon, Ibid, Ix. 243.) 

When the queen-regent returned to the 
Louvre she was absolute mistress of the 
kingdom. In less than two hours afterwards, 
in presence of her attendants, she ordered 
the Prince of Conde to wait upon Mazarin, 
and to offer him the presidency of the coun- 
cil with the same authority which he would 
have possessed if the will had been allowed 
to stand. The cardinal, whose horses had 
stood in harness for weeks, in apparent pre- 
paration for flight, ordered them to be un- 
harnessed, and accepted the government of 
France. Out of this reinstatement of Riche- 
lieu's pupil, and out of the intrigues which 
had preceded the step, g^ew up in due time 
the civil war of the Fronde. The reappoint- 
ment of Mazarin was understood as an open 
declaration that the despotic policy of Riche- 
lieu was to be maintained, alike against the 
nobles and against the commons ; and un- 
questionably the queen had so resolved. She 
looked about for an instrument to do the 
work; and, in the bitter words of Retz, she 
** chose Mazarin for want of a better." (Retz, 
M^moires, xliv. 186.; Saint Aulaire, chap. 2. 
tom. i. p. Ill — 116.) This avowal of policy 
instantly set the parliament in opposition to 
the court, and thus founded that part of the 
fiuTtions of the Fronde which was really sound 
and honourable. On the other hand, the 
** Importans," and those other nobles who 
would have been delighted to serve the queen 
in any task she might be pleased to set them, 
were affironted that others than they had been 
selected as the honoured tools of absolutism. 
Hence arose that alliance of a strong section 
of the aristocracy with the popular party, 
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which, indeed, increased for a time the fierce- 
ness of the struggle, but which soon ended, 
as all such hollow alliances have ended in 
the same country, by ruining the cause which 
it was professedly designed to serve. 

The queen obeyed firmly the principles 
on which she had thus begun to act. The 
pettish Duke of Beaufort, &eatening to be- 
come dangerous, was sent to the dungeons of 
Vincennes : other examples of severity com- 
pleted the alienation of the party to which he 
belonged. All who had of old sufiered on 
the queen's account now shared alike in her 
disfavour. It is worthy of remark that Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse was treated even more 
harshly than the rest. La Rochefoucauld, ob^ 
serving the queen's evident embarrassment on 
hearing of her intended return, cautioned the 
duchess earnestly against attempting to med- 
dle'in public affairs. But the wrong-headed 
woman insisted upon acting the politician ; 
on which her mistress, after treating her for 
a time with seeming friendliness, hinted that 
she left politics to the cardinal, and must 
refer her old friend to him. The wily Nea- 
politan gradually tempted the lady onwards, 
till she had made disclosures and advanced 
demands which were ruinous alike to her and 
her "important" friends. Then she was 
openly disgraced, banished from France, and 
never allowed to return. (Saint Aulaire, 
chap. 2. tom. i. p. 135., chap. 8. tom. ii. p. 13.) 

It would here be out of place to linger over 
the vacillations of purpose, the intrigues, the 
imprisonments, the plots for assassination, 
which occupied at home the first years of 
Anne's regency ; or over those victories 
of the young Duke of Enghien (afterwards 
the Great Condc) which shed lustre upon 
France in foreign countries. As little is it 
possible to dwell on the interesting history 
of that civil war which, breaking out in 
1648, lasted for four years. The modem 
historian of the Fronde (Saint Aulaire, Pre- 
face and Introduction) has shown how the 
struggle was in principle analogous to that 
of the first French revolution, although the 
result was so very dissimilar. Both to that 
revolution and to the later one of 1830, 
the insurrection of the Frondeurs presents 
singular points of likeness, not only in prin- 
ciple and design, but even in particular inci- 
dents. But our task for the present must be 
merely that of describing the position which 
the queen-regent occupied, relatively to the 
contest and to those who were the parties. 

The wars of the Fronde originated in the 
claim set up by the parliament of Paris, to 
be recognised, in place of the disused states- 
general, as the representatives of the nation, 
and in that character to grant or refuse sup- 
plies to the crown, and to exercise other con- 
stitutional rights. In this stage of the quarrel, 
the parties to the question were, the minister 
and a part of the nobility on one side, and 
the citizens of Paris on the other, headed by 
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Gondi, the high-born but democratic coad- 
jutor of their archbishop, and afterwards fa- 
mous by the name of Cardinal de Retz. Very 
soon, however, this party, to whose members 
a jest uttered at one of the meetings of the 
parliament gave the name of the " Frondenrs" 
or " Slingers," was joined by the discontented 
" Importans," and afterwards by other dis- 
affected nobles. The overbearing haughti- 
ness of the Great Conde having provoked 
Mazarin to severities against him, his ad- 
herents next threw themselves into the po- 
pular scale ; and a ** new Fronde," composed 
of them, acted sometimes with the **old 
Fronde" and sometimes against it, but in 
systematic opposition to the court. The 
end of all this was humiliating. The bour- 
geoisie, finding their noble allies to be 
more tyrannical than their royal masters, 
gladly submitted to the crown, and the 
Fronde was ingloriously broken up. For the 
purpose now in view it is only to be remarked 
further, that the series of events just described 
brought the queen-regent into successive col- 
lisions with every great party in her king- 
dom, and with almost all the persons by 
whom those parties were headed. 

Throughout all the vicissitudes that oc- 
curred, her character was brought out in a 
light that suffered but little change. But she 
who was nominally the sovereign of Mazarin 
was a very different being ftrom her who had 
been the slave of Richelieu. That which 
had formerly seemed patience in her was now 
seen to have been but indolence (Retz, xliv. 
1 56.) : that which had seemed the sadness of 
an ill-used woman was now transformed into 
the haughtiness of a despot. She passed her 
days in listless inactivity. She gave audi- 
ences in her bed-chamber before quitting it ; 
she spent hours in making her toilette, and 
as many more in the morning and evening 
devotions of her oratory ; she received her 
ministers and the court in the early part of 
the afternoon; and the evenings were spent in 
her private apartments, in **gay and free 
conversation " (so her confidential attendant 
calls it) with a few personal favourites. No- 
tliing but pressing and immediate dangers, 
such as those to which she was more than 
once exposed, sufficed to rouse her from 
this selfish repose. Mazarin conducted at 
his own pleasure the operations of the Thirty 
Years' War, which was drawing to a close on 
Anne's accession to the regency. But the 
feelings which she entertained towards the 
popular party were ready to break out when 
opportunity should occur ; and in the mean- 
time they were sedulously imparted to her 
infant son. When Ck>nde gained the battle 
of Lens, he was still attached to the court, 
and obnoxious to the bourgeoisie of Paris. 
" Ah ! " said the king, then ten years old, 
"how this news will vex the parliament !" 
(Saint Aulaire, chap. 4. tom. i. p. 215.) The 
spirit indicated by this exclamation was that 
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on which Anne systematically acted. It was 
always impossible, as Retz remarks, to make 
her understand what people meant when they 
spoke of " the public." She lived in a con- 
tinual dream of the omnipotence and the 
sacredness of kingly power. From that self- 
satisfied dream none of the startling events 
that happened was for a moment able to 
awake her. She could never believe it pos- 
sible that subjects could successfully resist 
their sovereign. She was alike unmoved by 
the example and warnings of her sister-in- 
law the queen of England — by the barri- 
cades of Paris in August, 1648 — by her own 
compelled flight in the next winter, and the 
humiliating submissions she had to make to 
the despis^ parliament after her unsuccess- 
ful siege of the city — by the dangerous re- 
bellion of the Prince of Conde, who drew off 
half the nobles of the kingdom — and by the 
bloody spectacle exhibited at the gates of 
Paris in July, 1652, when the armies of Tn- 
renne and Conde fought for a whole day in 
the presence of their king and his minister. 
Mazarin, indeed, was once provoked so far as 
to tell her that her coolness was the worth- 
less courage of a raw soldier, who has not 
sense enough to know that he is in danger. 
Thus firm in her reliance upon the success 
of the cause of royalty, she was, in feel- 
ing at least, merciless towards its enemies. 
Again and again, wearied and indignant, 
she remonstrated against the lenity and the 
temporizing disposition of Mazarin. In- 
deed the policy of this minister was entirely 
dissimilar to that of his master. He stifled 
by bribery and intrigue insurrections which 
Richelieu would have crushed by armed 
force : he pacified by favours, at the expense 
of the nation, aristocratic rebels whom Riche- 
lieu would have doomed to the block. But 
with all the queen's imperiousness of temper, 
and all her fierceness of resentment towards 
those who opposed her will, circumstances 
continually forced her to practise her old acts 
of duplicity. Towards those, indeed, who 
claimed to be regarded as the representatives 
of the people, she invariably followed the 
same perilous and dishonourable line of tac- 
tics which, at the very time she entered on 
it, was about to bring the king of England 
to the scaffold, and which was afterwards to 
be imitated with a result equally fatal by one 
of her own descendants. After hours, or 
whole nights, spent in solitary tears and in 
reproaches to her advisers, she was wont 
to meet the envoys of the parliament with 
cold dignity, and to make with all solemnity 
promises which she was resolutely determined 
to break. With her adversaries among the 
nobles the cunning of Mazarin enabled her 
to be even more successful in her game of 
finesse. It was no great triumph to outwit 
the hasty and imprudent Conde ; but she does 
deserve some credit for her success in ma- 
noeuvring against Cardinal Retz, who indeed 
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seeniB forced, in spite of himself, to admire 
her skill in diplomacy. 

In 1651, before the war was quite extin- 
guished, Louis XIV., then thirteen years old, 
was declared to have attained minority ; but 
this ceremony made no change either in the 
principles of the goyemment, or in the hands 
to which it was entrusted. Mazarin, driven 
from the kingdom in that very year b^ a 
short-lived coalition of all parties agamst 
him, returned at the head of an army in 
his own pay, when his enemies had begun 
to fall out among themselves. Thenceforth 
he ruled with unquestioned supremacy till 
the hour of his death. But, after the res- 
toration of peace, a change took place in 
his relations towards Queen Anne, who, 
indeed, was now to experience from him, 
though in a more tolerable degree, the same 
ingratitude which Marie de* Medici had 
received from Richelieu. The kind of re- 
spectful admiration which Anne expected 
to be paid to her beauty had been long 
accorded alike by all who approached her. 
Retz, the universal admirer of the sex, had 
bowed among the rest ; and between her 
and Mazarin there prevailed for some years 
the appearance of a sentimental friendship. 
But as the queen grew old, the cardinal grew 
independent of her. In the later years of his 
life he domineered openly over both the 
mother and the son. Against the former he 
had at length a specific cause of displeasure. 
The young king, constitutionally amorous, 
had formed an attachment for one of the 
Demoiselles Mancini, the cardinal's nieces ; 
and Mazarin, clearly desirous to promote the 
unequal match, but habitually slow to run 
risks, cautiously tried, under a show of op- 
position, to gather Anne's real sentiments. 
"* If," answered the proud Spanish woman, 
*' the king should be base enough to marry 
your niece, I would unite with my second 
son, and raise the whole kingdom to dethrone 
him." The cardinal hastily took the hint, 
and removed his niece from court ; but the 
bond of confidence between him and the 
queen was now for ever severed. 

In 1660 Ix)uis XIV. was married to Maria 
Teresa, daughter of his maternal uncle, Philip 
IV. of Spain. It is related that, on the oc- 
casion of the marriage, Anne, who had not 
seen her brother since both were children, 
and who had forgotten the stiffness of Spanish 
etiquette, rushed forward eagerly to embrace 
him, but was received with cold and cere- 
monious politeness. (Montglat, IL 103.) In 
the spring of the year following Mazarin 
died. Upon this, observes Anne's confiden- 
tial friend, the king, the queen, and the queen- 
mother til felt themselves able "to draw 
their breath with freedom." (Madame de 
Motteville, xL 100.) Louis, now in his 
twenty-third year, took upon him the supreme 
control of his own affairs, and entered upon 
that series of vast designs which was to earn 
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for him the title of Great The king's as- 
sumption of authority was not to his mother 
either a deprivation or a disappointment She 
was afterwards, however, more than once in 
danger of serious misunderstanding with him, 
on account of those conjugal infidelities which 
he soon began to practise habitually. Louis 
usually treated her remonstrances with civil 
inattention ; but her indignation at the open- 
ness of his intrigue with Mademoiselle de la 
Valli^re gave rise to a serious quarrel between 
mother and son, which was not appeased till 
she consented to admit his mistress to her 
card-table. It is but fair to add that of this 
unworthy condescension Anne had the grace 
to confess herself heartily ashamed. (Ma- 
dame de Motteville, xl. 213.) Excepting in 
regard to this delicate class of questions, 
Louis treated his mother with uniform respect 
and deference. Indeed, he seems to have 
felt as much affection for her as his nature 
allowed him to feel for any one. 

In 1665 it became publicly known that 
Anne had long had a cancer ; and in August 
of that year she was so ill as to receive the 
sacraments, and to exact from her son and 
his wife a parting promise of greater affection 
for the future. She recovered partially for a 
time, but the few remaining months of her 
life were spent in intense suffering. We 
possess two circumstantial accounts of her 
death-bedf which together would make up a 
singular narrative. The story of Madame 
de Motteville is told by an attached and ad- 
miring dependent, in whose eyes every thing 
appeal's through an ideal medium of vene- 
ration ; the story of Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, the hare-brained daughter of Gaston 
of Orleans, exhibits the aspect in which a 
death-bed is regarded by cold-hearted and 
frivolous bystanders. (Madame de Motte- 
ville, xl. 233. 306. ; Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, xliii. 85. 90 — 97.) The king, seem- 
ingly incredulous as to his mother's danger, 
continued immersed in gaiety till it was no 
longer possible to doubt the nearness of her 
end. His neglected wife mourned sincerely 
at the bed-side of one who was at once her 
countrywoman, her nearest relative, and the 
only friend who could sympathise heartily 
with her griefs. The dying woman is de- 
scribed as having behaved with great resig- 
nation, and with much appearance of devotion. 
In the evening of the 19th of January, 1666, 
it was announced to Anne, by command of 
her son, that her last hour was at hand ; 
upon which she desired to be left alone with 
her confessor. They who had been present, 
namely her two sons with their wives, and 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, retired into 
her closet; where (as Mademoiselle reports), 
that they might not spend their time uselessly, 
they made arrangements for the court mourn- 
ing, and for other proceedings to take place 
upon the queen's death. The queen then 
conversed privately with each of her child- 
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ren, and afterwards received the sacraments, 
showing in her last hour something of her 
old imperiousness, by insisting upon extreme 
unction at a time when the physicians wished 
to delay it Her son was removed from the 
sick-room in a state of agitation which ended 
in a fainting fit ; and a&r a night of great 
agony, Anne expired early in the morning 
of the 20th of January, 1666, having some 
months previously completed her sixty-fourth 
year. {Authorities: the histories and me- 
moirs cited in the body of the article.) W. S. 

ANNE OF BOHEMIA. [Richard IL 
OP England.] 

ANNE BOLEYN. [Boleyn.] 

ANNE of Bbetagne, queen consort of 
France, was bom 26th Jan. 1477. She was 
the daughter of Fran9oi8 H., duke of Bre- 
tagne and his wife Marguerite of Foix. Of 
two daughters by this marriage, Anne and 
Isabelle, the only legitimate children of the 
duke who survived him, Anne was the elder. 
In her fifth year (1481) she was engaged, by 
treaty, in marriage to Edward, prince of 
Wales, afterwards Edward V. of England ; 
but the death of the young prince (1483) 
prevented the marriage taking place. As 
the Duke of Bretagne had no sons, he was 
anxious to secure the succession of the 
duchy to his daughters; and the prospect 
of tms succession caused the hand of Anne, 
while yet a child, to be the subject of eager 
competition. The anxiety of the duke was 
increased by the knowledge that his nephew, 
the Prince of Orange, the Lord of Rieux, and 
other Breton nobles, whom a vain attempt to 
subvert Landois, the duke*s favourite, had 
compelled to retire into France, had signed a 
treaty at Montargis (1484) recognising the 
right of succession of Charles VIII. of France 
to the duchy in case of the duke's death with- 
out heirs male. The right of Charles of 
France was founded on the purchase which 
his father -Louis XI. had made of the claims 
of the house of Penthidvre to the succession 
of the duchy, claims which had been set aside 
for more than a century. 

Alarmed at the treaty of Montargis, the 
duke caused the chief of the nobility and 
of the other orders of the state to recognise 
his daughters au his heiresses and to promise 
fidelity to them, and subsequently he obtained 
a full recognition of their title in the states of 
Bretagne at Rennes (1486) ; and in order 
still further to secure the succession, a league 
was formed by the Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria, afterwards king of the Romans, the 
King and Queen of Navarre, the Prince of 
Orange, the Lord of Rieux, and the other 
Breton lords, who, on the overthrow and 
death of Landois, in 1485, had been re- 
conciled to the duke, the Lord of Albret, and 
several other French nobles, to prevent the 
King of France from taking possession of 
the ducJiy on the duke*s deatiL 

However united these various parties might 
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be in opposing the claim of the King of 
France and supporting the right of Anne, 
they were much divided as to &e disposal of 
that princess in marriage. Several projects 
were formed : the Prince of Orange proposed 
Maximilian, king of the Romans ; the Count 
of Comminges supported the suit of Alain, 
lord of Albret, who professed to have some 
claims to the succession of the duchy, by 
virtue of his marriage with a lady of the 
house of Penthidvre [Albbet, Alain of] ; 
Rieux advocated the claims of the son of the 
Viscount of Rohan ; and the Count of Dunois 
is affirmed to have planned a marriage be- 
tween Anne and Louis, duke of Orleans and 
heir presumptive to the throne of France. As, 
however, Louis was married to the sister of 
the reigning king, and a new marriage could 
be formed only by obtaining a divorce or a 
nullification of his former marriage, of which 
there seemed little likelihood, it is question- 
able whether the Count of Dunois entertained 
any such design. Still less reason is there to 
believe, as has been asserted, that a mutual 
passion existed between Louis and Anne, 
seeing that the latter was a mere child. Be- 
fore anything was decided with respect to 
Anne's marriage, the support afforded by the 
duke to the discontented party in France led 
to the invasion of Bretagne by the French ; 
and the defeat of the Bretons and their con- 
federates at St Aubin de Cormier (28th Jul j, 
1488), when the Duke of Orleans and the 
Prince of Orange were made prisoners^ 
obliged the Duke of Bretagne to submit. He 
signed a treaty at Coiron, one of the con- 
ditions of which was not to marry his daugh- 
ters without the consent of the French kin^, 
and died soon after of mortification, 9th Sept. 
1488. 

Anne succeeded to the duchy under the 
care of the Lord of Rieux, whom the duke 
had appointed her guardian by his will. Her 
council consisted of the Lords of Rieux and 
Albret, the Counts of Dunois and Comminges 
and the Chancellor Montauban. The Coun- 
tess of Laval, half sister of Albret, was her 
governess. The situation of the young 
duchess was very distressing. The French, 
notwithstanding the treaty of Coiron, con- 
tinued their ravages, and took one town after 
another. The intrigues for marrying Anne 
were renewed ; and the Lord of Albret, 
with the fewest personal claims, (for he was 
about forty-five years of age, of disgosting 
appearance, and coarse manners,) seemed 
likely to be the successful suitor. Orange, 
the advocate of the King of the Romans, was 
in prison ; Orleans, if he was really a com- 
petitor, was in prison also ; Rohan had put 
the claims of his son out of the question by 
joining the French in ravaging his country ; 
and the Lord of Rieux and the Countess of 
Laval strenuously supported Albret, whose 
claim was further strengthened by a written 
promise which the late duke had given hixn 
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of his daughters hand. To this match, how- 
ever, Anne manifested a strong repugnance; 
and she was supported in it by Dunois and 
Montauban. The matter, however, proceeded 
so far, in spite of opposition, that Albret ap- 
plied to Rome for the dispensation which lus 
relationship to Anne rendered needful ; when 
Anne made a formal protest, recorded in an 
instrument dated December 8. 1488, de- 
clared her positive intention not to marry 
Albret, and revoked the consent which she 
had given to the match during her father's 
lifetime, alleging that it was given only out 
of fear and reverence for her father. Rieux 
and Albret in fury retired to Nantes ; and 
when the duchess, alarmed by a body of 
French who attempted to seize her, sought 
refuge there, they refiised her admittance. 
They even attempted, with a party of the 
townsmen of Nantes, to get possession of her 
person, but were baffled by the spirit which 
she showed. Mounted on horseback behind 
the Count of Dunois, she prepared to resist 
the attempt ; and they gave it up (1489). 
She found soon after a secure refuge in 
Rennes ; and the opportune arrival of some 
auxiliary forces sent by the kings of Eng- 
land and Castile stopped the progress of the 
French, and led to a stipulation in the treaty 
of Frankfort, concluded between Charles 
VIII. and Maximilian, now the king of the 
Romans, by which the French were to eva- 
cuate the duchy, and the English and Cas- 
tilian auxiliaries were to be sent home. 
Rieux was about the same time reconciled to 
the duchess. 

The stipulation for the evacuation of the 
duchy of Bretagne was not fulfilled by the 
French king, nor did he give up his claims 
to the duchy ; and in oi^er to strengthen 
Anne against him, she was married by pro- 
curation, though only in her thirteenth year, 
to the King of the Romans. The exact date 
of the marriage is not known. The au- 
thors of ♦* L'Art de verifier les Dates " and 
Daru fix it in the year 1489 ; but this is 
an error. The marriage ceremony was ac- 
companied by a singular act : the Count of 
Nassau, procurator of Maximilian, in the 
presence of witnesses, introduced his leg, 
bare to the knee, into the nuptial bed where 
the young duchess was. This act, which 
gave occasion to a number of jokes at Maxi- 
milian's expense, appears to have been de- 
signed to strengthen a marriage of question- 
able validity by a kind of consummation. 

The King of France, Charles VIIL, and 
his council were seriously alarmed at the in- 
telligence of this transaction. Maximilian 
already possessed a considerable share of the 
territories of the dukes of Burgundy on the 
eastern and north-eastern frontiers of France ; 
and the possession of Bretagne would render 
his position still more formidable. It was 
therefore important to annul this marriage 
if possible ; and the King of France, though 
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previously betrothed to Margaret, daughter 
of Maximilian by a fbrmer marriage, pro- 
posed to marry Anne himself. He en- 
gaged the Prince of Oranse and the Duke 
of Orleans (now released from prison), the 
Lord of Rieux, the Countess of Laval, and 
the Count of Dunois in his interest; acquired 
possession of Nantes by the treachery of 
Albret, who was enraged at the disappoint- 
ment of his own hopes ; and entering Bre- 
tagne in person at the head of his army, 
pressed the affair so vigorously, that the 
duchess, who had shown the greatest repug- 
nance to the proposal, was forced, as she re- 
ceived no help from Maximilian, to give way 
at last A treaty, in which, in order to 
conceal the real intent of the parties, the 
marriage was not mentioned, was signed at 
Rennes, 15th November, 1491 ; and Anne, 
leaving her own dominions, went to Langeais 
in Touraine, where she and Charles were 
married on the 6th December, 1491. Charles 
was at this time in his twenty -second year, 
and Anne had nearly completed her fifteenth. 
The pope's dispensation for the marriage 
was not si^ed till the 15th December, some 
days after its consummation, and was accom- 
panied by absolution fVom the excommuni- 
cation which the young couple had incurred 
by precipitating their nuptials. It is ob- 
servable that &.\s dispensation has no re- 
ference to Anne's previous marriage with 
Maximilian, the nullity of which seems to 
have been taken for granted, but to the con- 
sanguinity of the parties, and the previous 
betrothment of Charles to Margaret. After 
the marriage Charles led his bride to St. 
Denis, where she was crowned early in 
1492, and attracted great admiration by her 
youth, her beauty, and her becoming deport- 
ment 

Maximilian, enraged at the double wrong 
done to him in taiking from him his wife 
and r^ecting his daughter, formed an alli- 
ance with Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
and with Henry VII. of England : the latter 
procured from his parliament a subsidy for 
raising an army to invade France, but after 
some feeble demonstrations of hostility made 
peace with Charles ; and Ferdinand and 
Maximilian followed his example. Before 
the end of the year 1492, Anne was de- 
livered of a son, Charles Orlando, who 
lived little more than three years. She had 
two other sons and a daughter, but they all 
died in infancy ; and on the 7th April, 1498, 
she lost her husband Charles VIIL She 
appeared at first overwhelmed with grief; 
but rousing herself fVom her despondency, 
hastened to Bretagne, resumed the exercise 
of her hereditary sovereignty, and gave in 
less than four months from the death of 
Charles VIII. her promise to marry his suc- 
cessor Louis XII. (agreeably to a stipulation 
in her former marriage articles), if he could 
obtain a sentence fh>m the pope annulling 
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his then existing marriage with Jeanne, 
daughter of Louis XL This was obtained, 
as well as a dispensation for the marriage 
of Louis and Anne, which was celebrated at 
Nantes the 7th or 8th January, 1499. The 
marriage articles were this time much more 
favourable to Anne and to the independ- 
ence of Bretagne than on the occasion of her 
former marriage ; when she was little more 
than a child, and was pressed with dif- 
ficulties on every side. She was crowned 
queen consort of France a second time 
6th November, 1504. By her marriage with 
Louis, Anne had four children; two sons, 
who died in infancy ; and two daughters, 
Claude, bom 13th October, 1499, and Renee, 
born 25th October, 1*510, both of whom sur- 
vived her. 

During the remainder of her life Anne 
preserved in her own hands the administration 
of the government of Bretagne ; and exer- 
cised, according to Mezeray, considerable in- 
fluence in the affairs of France, in the reigns 
both of Charles VIIL and of Louis XIL, but 
especially in the reign of the latter, through 
his complaisance. The greatest affection was 
indeed manifested by them to each other ; 
and during the absence of Louis in his Italian 
wars or other engagements, they corresponded 
in Latin verses, which the poets of the court 
were employed to write. During the illnesses 
of Louis she was indefatigable in her atten- 
tions : yet during his dangerous illness 
at Lyon (1504), she, with characteristic 
attention to her own interest, had her valu- 
ables packed up and embarked on the Loire, 
ready to be convened to Nantes the moment 
of the king's anticipated death. The only 
excuse for this unseemly conduct of Anne is, 
that the death of Louis and the accession of 
Fran9ois of Angouleme, then a minor, would 
have thrown the regency of the kingdom 
into the hands of Louise of Savoy, duchess 
dowager of Angouldme, whom Anne had 
kept in banishment from the court, and whose 
resentment therefore she had the greatest 
reason to fear. But the preparations of Anne 
to save herself and her property were dis- 
concerted by the Marshal de Gie, who sent 
orders to Angers, of which he was governor, 
to 0top the boats if they attempted to pass ; 
and they were rendered unnecessary by the 
recovery of Louis. The interference of De 
Gie, though justified by the circumstances, 
drew upon lum the hatred of Anne, who 
united with his other enemies to ruin him. 
Several charges were brought against him, 
on which he was brought to trial; and though 
the capital charges failed, he was, after a 
vindictive prosecution of two years, stripped 
of his various employments and banished 
firom court. He appears however, after an 
exile of seven years, to have been restored 
to favour a little before his death. 

Anne's great desire was to secure the inde- 
pendence of Bretagne, and to this end she was 
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anxious that her daughter and heiress, Claude, 
should marry an Austrian rather than a 
French prince. Louis had agreed to this ; 
and Claude was affianced (a. d. 1501) to 
Charles, duke of Luxemburg, grandson of 
Maximilian, and afterwards emperor under 
the title of Charles V. The states-general of 
France were however too sensible of the im- 
portance of the reunion of Bretagne with 
France to permit thb : and Louis, at their 
desire, broke his engagement with Charles, 
and affianced Claude (a.d. 1506) to Fran9ois, 
duke of Angouleme, heir presumptive to the 
throne of France, which he afterwards as- 
cended as Francois I. This match was by 
no means acceptable to Anne ; and it is said 
to have been owing to her opposition that 
the marriage was not celebrated during her 
lifetime: it was solemnised about four months 
after her death. 

Anne was a princess of great piety, and 
was exceedingly shocked at the prospect of 
the war which threatened to break out (a. d. 
1510) between Louis XIL and the pope, 
Julius II. She besought her husband with 
tears to avoid hostilities with the head of the 
church ; and though her interference did not 
ultimately prevent the war, it had sufficient 
weight to induce Louis to take the opinion of 
a council of bishops before conunencing hos- 
tilities. After the war had commenced, Anne 
applied to the pope, beseeching forgiveness 
for her husband, or at least for herself, ** who 
sought it with tears." In the war which 
Louis msdntaincd soon after (a.d. 1513) with 
England, in which no religious scruples were 
concerned, she pursued a very different course. 
She equipped a fleet, the largest vessel of 
which carried a hundred guns and twelre 
hundred men ; and her admirai, Primoguet, 
repulsed a far more numerous English fleet 
that was ravaging the coast of Bretagne. 

Anne died of gravel at Blois, the 9th (or, 
according to an old history quoted by Bran- 
tome, 21st) Jan. 1514, having nearly com- 
pleted her thirty-seventh year.v She was 
buried at St. Denis, and when Louis XII. 
died, about a year after, their bodies were de- 
posited in the same tomb. The heart of 
Anne was deposited in the tomb of her father 
at Nantes. Her personal appearance is de- 
scribed by Brantome. Her cliaracter has 
been the theme of praise with most his- 
torians. Her education was carefully con- 
ducted ; and she is $nid to have understood 
I^tin and Greek, and to have contributed by 
her patronage to the revival of letters. She 
maintained great state and order in her court, 
and is said to have been the first who insti- 
tuted the office of maids of honour. Her 
affection for her two husbands appears to 
have been great ; her generosity was ma- 
nifested by the handsome presents which 
she made ; the purity of her manners was 
exemplar^'; and her piety was attested by 
her devotional exercises, her almsgiving, and 
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her regard for the religious orders, especially 
the Minims and the Cordeliers. But her 
ambition sullied the excellence of her cha- 
racter in other respects. Her first marriage, 
by which she became queen consort of 
France, was contracted in violation of her 
previous engagement with Maximilian ; and 
her second marriage (with Louis XII.) was 
preceded, as a necessary preliminary, by the 
divorce of the faithful and virtuous Jeanne, 
the former wife of that king, an act of great 
injustice, and accompanied b^ circumstances 
of cruel insult In extenuation of her first 
marriage, her youth and the exigency of her 
circumstances may be urged ; and in the se- 
cond the principal share of the blame rests 
on Louis. Her persecution of the Marshal 
de Gie was an act of resentment altogether 
without excuse. She is said by Mezeray to 
have instituted an order, called L*Ordre de 
la Cordelit^re, for the ladies of the court of 
the most exemplary virtue. (Argentre, 
Morice and Taillandier, Lobineau, and Dam, 
in their respective Histoires de Bretagne ; 
Morice, Mimoires pour aervir de Preuves a 
VHUstoire de BretagTie ; Mezeray, HUtoire de 
France^ in which he gives a life of Anne; 
Anselme, Histoire G^6alogique, ffc. de la 
Maison Moyale de France ; Brantome, Vies des 
Dames iUustres.) J. C. M. 

ANNE OF CLEVES. [HeneyVIIL of 
England.] 

ANNE OF CYPRUS, daughter of Giano 
of the Lusignan family, king of Cyprus, mar- 
ried, A. D. 1432, Ludovico or Louis, son of 
Amadeus VIII., duke of Savoy, who succeed- 
ed his father on the ducal throne in 1440. 
Anne was beautiful and accomplished, but 
haughty and ambitious ; and she acquired 
complete power over her meek-tempered in- 
dolent husband. She and her &ivourite Com- 
pesio, a noble of Savoy, exasperated some of 
the powerful feudal barons, and drove them 
to rebellion, in which being favoured by 
Charles VII., king of France, they obliged 
Duke Louis to come to humiliating terms with 
them. In 1 446 William Bolomiere, lord of Vil- 
lars, chancellor of Savoy, having incurred the 
hatred of the turbulent nobles, was accused of 
malversation, and condemned, and thrown 
into the Leman lake with a heavy stone slung 
to his neck, amidst the applause of the as- 
sembled nobles. The history of the troubled 
reign of Louis and Anne is given under 
I^uis OP Savoy. Anne was the mother of 
sixteen children, nine sons and seven daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, Amadeus, succeeded 
his father Louis [Amadeus IX.] : the second, 
called Louis, married in 1459 his cousin, 
Charlotte, daughter of John IL, king of Cy- 
prus, and heiress to the crown, and was 
crowned with her at Nicosia. But soon after 
both she and her husband were driven out of 
the island by James, an illegitimate son of 
John II., who was supported by the troops of 
the Sultan of Egypt. James married Cathe- 
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rine Cornaro, who, after the death of her bus- 
band, made over her title to the republic of 
Venice, a. d. 1474. Queen Charlotte, who 
survived her husband Louis, tried in vain to 
recover possession of her kmgdom, and died 
at Rome in 1487, after having made over to 
Duke Charles of Savoy all her claims to the 
crown of Cyprus. It is in consequence of 
this, that the kings of Sardinia bear the title 
of kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 

The Duchess Anne died before her hus- 
band, in 1462 ; it is said of grief for the un- 
dutiful conduct of her fifth son Philip, count 
of Bresse, who joined some rebellious barons 
against his father. Anne founded several 
convents at Geneva, Nice and Turin. (Ber- 
tolotti, Compendio ddJa Jstoria delta JReal Casa 
di Savoia.) A. V« 

ANNE of Davphine was one of the two 
surviving children of Guignes VII., or, as 
others reckon, VIII., dauphin of the Viennois 
of the second race. [Viennois, Counts and 
Dauphins of.] The year of her birth does 
not appear to be known. She was married 
A. D. 1273 to Humbert, baron of La Tour du 
Pin, and in the latter part of the year 1281, 
on the death of her brother Jean, succeeded 
to the dauphinate of Vienne and the county 
of Albon in coi^ unction with her husband, 
on whom the government devolved, and who 
was the first dauphin of the third race, that 
of La Tour du Pin. Anne had several chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest, Jean, when about 
ten years old, was, during the lifetime of his 
parents (a.d. 1289) associated with them in 
the government of the Viennois and Albon ; 
or rather, they made over the dauphinate and 
the countj^ to him, retaining the usufruct for 
life. This step was designed to secure their 
dominions to their own children against the 
rival claims of the Duke of Burgundy, who, 
as nearest male heir, disputed the title of 
Anne, and cqnsequently of her husband and 
son. In November, 1297, they made over to 
their son, Jean, the fdll possession of the conn- 
ties of Gap and Embrnn. The time of Anne's 
death does not appear to be known. She 
was buried in the Carthusian monasteiy of 
Salette, in the barony of La Tour du Pin, 
near the south bank of the Rhone, founded 
by herself and her husband, in the latter part 
of the year 1299. (Valbonnais, Histoire de 
Dauphindf VArt de v^ifier les Dates.) 

J. C. M. 

ANNE, commonly called "of Denmark," 
queen consort of England and Scotland as 
wife of James I., and daughter of Frederick II. 
of Denmark, was bom in 1574. She was 
married by proxy to King James in August, 
1589, and intended immediately departing for 
Scotland, but was detained by adverse wmds. 
The gallant and adventurous journey under- 
taken by her husband, with the view of has- 
tening their union, is an episode in history 
well known, from the contrast which it affords 
to his general character. • He left Scotland on 
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the 22d of October, and met the queen at Opsloe 
in Norway. Their return was interrupted by 
a series of winter storms, which gave rise to 
the trial and punishment of a numerous band 
of witches, accused of influencing the ele- 
ments. Anne*s residence in Scotland was 
marked by few incidents, and though she is 
occasionally charged with attempts to intrigue, 
the historians of the day are respectful to her 
memory. A charge has been revived against 
her (chiefly on the authority of Galluzjsi*s 
^ Istoria del Granducato di Toscana") of having 
been in secret a Roman Catholic, and of having 
conspired to make James embrace that religion. 
An examination of the charge would exceed 
the present limits ; and it can only be gene- 
rally stated that it is not sufficiently supported. 
There are abundance of documents showing 
that James himself intrigued with the Catho- 
lics, but none implicating his wife. She en- 
joyed much more fully than her husband the 
confidence of her son Henry, whose hatred of 
the Romish church is well known. She ex- 
hibited a spirited and resolute temper in re- 
sisting a project to place Henry under the 
authority of the Earl and Countess of Mar ; 
and in a very apologetic letter to her by 
James, he assures her that though her ene- 
mies have insinuated somewhat against her, 
they have not dared to accuse her of intrigues 
with Rome. The following passage from an 
account of her last moments referred to be- 
low seems, while showing that she died a 
Protestant, to indicate that there had been 
doubts about her creed. " Then the Bischope 
of Canterburie said, * Madame, we hope your 
Majestie doeth not trust to your awin merites, 
nor to the mediatioun of Santes, bvt only by 
the bloode and merits of our Saviour, Chryst 
Jesus, you sail be saued.' * I do,* scho answeres, 
and withall scho sayes, ' I renounce the media- 
tioun of all Santes, and my awin mereits, and 
does only rely wpone my Saviour Chryst, who 
hes redeamed my saull with his bloode.' This 
being said, gaif a great satisfactioun to the 
Bischopes, and to the feu number that hard 
hir." 

Anne was a lover of masques and other 
festive entertainments. She sometimes hunt- 
ed with the king, and on one of these occa- 
sions she accidentally shot Jewel, a favourite 
hound. She had an accomplished mind, and 
showed towards her husband more a£fection 
than such a man could have been expected 
to elicit A collection of brief notes addressed 
to her husband, in a pretty and legible Italian 
hand, show a smart wit, and an affectionate 
heart. The following specimen is supposed 
to refer to the marriage of the Earl of Not- 
tingham to the Lady Margaret Stuart, 

** Sir, 

" Your majesty's letter was wellcome to 
me. I have bine as glad of the faire weather 
^s your self. [In] the last part of your letter 
you hav\&. guessed right that I wold laugh. 
Who wold nat4|iugh both at the persons and 
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the subject, but more at so well a chosen 
Mercuric between Mars and Venus. You 
knowe that women can hardly keepe oounselL 
I humbly desire your M to teU me how it is 
possible that I should keepe this secret that 
have alreadie tolde it, and I shall tell it to as 
manie as I speake with. If I were a Poete, I 
wolde make a song of it, and sing it to the 
Tune of Three fooles well mett So kissing 
your hands I rest yours, Anna R.'' 

Anne never countenanced Somerset, but 
with Buckingham, his more powerful suc- 
cessor in the king's favour, she interceded for 
Raleigh's life. She died of a disease of the 
lungs on 1st March, 1618-19. ( The HUtorie 
and Life of King James the Sext, ed. 4to. 
1825. ; Account of the last Moments of Queen 
Anne of Denmark, in the Miscellany of the 
Abbotsford Club; Letters by the Family of 
James /., Denmilne MSS, Adv. Lib., and 
Introduction to Fac Similes of these Letters 
presented to the Maidand Club ; Kennet's His- 
tory, ii. 557. 651. 685. 697. 719.) J. H. B. 

ANNE, Queen of England, was born on 
the 6th of February, 1664. She was the 
second daughter of James IL by his first 
wife, Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of 
Clarendon. She and her elder sister Mary, 
who married William, Prince of Orange, and 
afterwards reigned with him on her father's 
throne, were the only two of eight children 
by James's first marriage who survived 
childhood. Anne was a sickly child, and, 
when five years old, was sent to France, and 
stayed there some months, for the benefit of 
her health. She lost her mother in 1671, 
when she was only seven years old. Tho 
daughter of the great Protestant chancellor 
and historian died declaring herself a Roman 
Catholic But though James, at this time 
Duke of York, had made a convert of his 
wife, his two daughters were brought up in 
the Protestant religion. ** It was much 
against his will," he told Compton, bishop of 
London, who had asked his permission for 
confirming Mary, " that his daughters went 
to church, and were bred Protestants ; and 
the reason why he had not endeavoured to 
have them instructed in his own religion 
was, because he knew, if he should have 
attempted it, they would have immediately 
been quite taken from him." (Life of 
James IL, edited by the Rev. J. S. Clarke, 
i. 50.3.) 

When, in February, 1679, during the ex- 
citement of the Popish plot, Charles IL sent 
James out of England, the Princess Anne 
was not allowed to accompany her father. 
She was allowed, however, to visit him at 
Brussels in the autumn of the year, and with 
him and his second wife and her half-sister, 
the Princess Isabella, she visited Mary, now 
PrincessofOrange, at the Hague. The whole 
party returned to London in October, the duke 
having received permission to return ; and 
upon his being sent almost immediately into 
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Scotland, the princesses Anne and Isabella 
-were left at St. James's. Anne joined her 
father in Scotland in July, 1681, the Princess 
Isabella having died in the intenral. She 
remained with him during the remainder of 
his stay in Scotland, and returned to London 
in May, 1682. 

The Duke of York's influence with Charles 
was now in the ascendant, and Charles had 
allied himself with France by a secret treaty, 
and was receiving money from Louis XI v., 
which enabled him to dispense with parlia- 
ments. [Charles II.] However, none but 
Protestant suitors were thought of for the 
Princess Anne. In the end of the year 
1680, Prince George of Hanover, who after- 
wards succeeded Anne, with the title of 
George I., had come over to England to pay 
his addresses to her ; but the negotiation had 
hardly commenced when it was broken off, 
either because the prince was suddenly re- 
called to make another match that seemed 
to his father more advisable for the interests 
of Hanover, or, according to another ac- 
count, because the prince was disappointed in 
the person of the princess. In May, 1683, 
the Danish ambassador proposed to Cluu'les II. 
a marriage for Anne with Prince George, 
the brother of Christian V., king of Den- 
mark. The proposal was instantly accepted. 
Prince George arrived in London on the 
19th of July, and the marriage was cele- 
brated at St. James's on the 28th of the same 
month. France had been consulted, and had 
made no opposition. " The marriage that 
was now made with the brother of Den- 
mark," says Burnet, " did not at all please 
the nation, for we knew that the proposition 
came from France. So it was apprehended 
that both courts reckoned they were sure 
that he would change his religion." {Hist, 
of his own Time, u. 562.) It is to be doubted 
whether at this time any such design existed, 
except in the suspicions mentioned by Burnet; 
but it is known that, after James's accession 
to the throne, attempts were made on the 
religion of the prince and princess. 

Lady Churchill, afterwards Duchess of 
Marlborough, who held for a long time so 
remarkable an influence over Anne, was ap- 
pointed a lady of her bedchamber, on the 
occasion of her marriage with Prince George 
of Denmark. ** The beginning of the prin- 
cess's kindness for me," says the duchess 
herself, ** had a much earlier date than my 
entrance into her service. My promotion 
to this honour was wholly owing to im- 
pressions she had before received to ad- 
vantage ; we had used to play together when 
she was a child, and she even then expressed 
a particular fondness for me. This inclin- 
ation increased with our years. I was often 
at court, and the princess always distinguished 
me by the pleasure she took to honour me, 
preferably to others, with her conversation 
and confldence. In all her parties for her 
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amusement, I was sure, by her choice, to be 
one; and so desirous she became of having 
me always near her, that, upon her marriage 
with the Prince of Denmark in 1 683, it was 
at her own earnest request to her father I 
was made one of the ladies of her bed- 
chamber." {Accovxl of the Conduct of ike 
Duchess of Marlborough, p. 9.) The Countess 
of Clarendon was appointed first lady of the 
bedchamber to the princess, being the wife 
of her maternal uncle. After Charles's death, 
when Ix)rd Clarendon went as lord-lieutenant 
to Ireland, the countess accompanied him, 
and Lady Churchill was promoted into her 
place. From the time of Anne's marriage 
until that memorable breach took place, the 
story of which has at once the interest of a 
romance and the importance of history, this 
celebrated lady was the adviser, first of the 
princess, and afterwards of the queen. The 
manner of their correspondence, which was 
suggested by the princess, is a striking illus- 
tration of the favourite's influence over her 
mistress. " For the sake of friendship (a 
relation which she, the princess, did not dis- 
dain to have with me) she was fond even of 
that equality which she thought belonged to 
it She grew uneasy to be treated by me 
with the form and ceremony due to her 
rank ; nor could she bear from me the sound 
of words which implied in them distance and 
inferiority. It was this turn of mind which 
made her one day propose to me, that, when- 
ever I should happen to be absent from her, 
we might in all our letters write ourselves by 
feigned names, such as would import nothing 
of distinction of rank between us. Morley 
and Freeman were the names her fancy hit 
upon; and she left me to choose by which 
of them I would be called. My frank open 
temper naturally led me to pitch upon Free- 
man, an(^ so the princess took the other ; 
and from this time Mrs. Morley and Mrs. 
Freeman began to converse as equals, made 
so by affection and friendship." {Acco^nt^ 
p. 14.) 

Charles II. died, and James IL ascended 
the throne, on the 6th of February, 1685. 
"^ During her father's whole reign," says the 
Duchess of Marlborough of her mistress, 
" she kept her court as private as she could, 
consistent with her station. What were the 
designs of that unhappy prince everybody 
knows. They came soon to show themselves 
undisguised, and attempts were made to 
draw his daughter into them. The king, 
indeed, used no harshness with her ; he only 
discovered his wishes by putting into her 
hands some books and papers, which he hoped 
might induce her to a change of religion." 
(^Account, p. 15.) But there was a more 
systematic attempt at Anne's conversion to 
the Roman Catholic religion than would be 
supposed from this account of the duchess. 
An overture was made to Prince George of 
Denmark, early in James's reign, to co- 
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operate in converting the princess, with a 
promise to secure her the succession to the 
throne before her sister Mary, if she became 
a Roman Catholic. It is said by Sir James 
Mackintosh, on the authority of MSS. letters 
of Bonrepanx, the French minister, and 
D'Adda, the pope's nuncio, who were the 
chief promoters of this scheme, that Prince 
Greorge was caught for a time by the glitter- 
ing offer. But the Protestantism in which 
Anne had been so carefully educated was 
not to be shaken. (Mackintosh's History of 
the Revolution, p. 81.; see also Hallam's 
Constitutional History of England, iii. 95., 
and the passages in the Histoire de la Rivolu- 
tion de 1688 of M. Mazure, referred to in 
Mr. Hallam*s note.) The strength of Anne's 
Protestant feelings is amply testified by the 
extracts from her letters to the Princess of 
Orange, written towards the close of her 
father's reign, which have been published by 
Sir John Dalrymple in the appendix to his 
historical work. " I am sorry,** she writes to 
her sister, January 31, 1688, "the king en- 
courages the Papists so much, and I think it 
is very much to be feared that the desire the 
king has to take off the test and all other 
laws against them is only a pretence to bring 
in popery.**- (App. parti. b.v. p. 168.) Again, 
March 13, 1688, "the king has never said a 
word to me about religion since the time I 
told yon of ; but I expect every minute, and 
am resolved to undergo anything rather 
than change my religion. Nay, if it should 
come to such extremities, I will choose to 
live on alms rather than change ;" (p. 169.) 
and on the 22d of June in the same year, she 
writes, " I am wholly of your mind, that in 
taking away the test and penal laws, they 
take away our religion ; and if that be done, 
farewell all happiness, for when once the 
Papists have every thing in their hands, all 
we poor Protestants have but dismal times to 
hope for. Though we agree in these mat- 
ters, yet I can't help fancying that you are 
not of my opinion in other things, because 
you never answered me to anything that I 
have said of Roger, nor of Mansell's wife." 
(p. 176.) Roger is the name by which the 
princess spoke, in her letters, of the Earl of 
Sunderland, then James's principal adviser, 
and Mansell, of the king himself. The 
queen, " Mansell*s wife,*' had been delivered 
some days before of a son, the ill-fated Pre- 
tender as he is known in history, whose 
genuine birth, which is now considered as 
established, was then very generally dis- 
puted. [Jabies II.] Anne had, in March, 
written to her sister her suspicions of the 
queen's pregnancy being feigned. It hap- 
pened that Anne, who was then herself with 
child, had gone to Bath by medical advice, 
when the queen was confined. James at- 
tributed this absence to design ; but the 
letter in which she communicated to her 
sister her doubts of the child being genuine 
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sufficiently prove this imputation to be un- 
just " My dear sister can't imagine the 
concern and vexation I have been in, that I 
should be so unfortunate to be out of town 
when the queen was brought to bed, for I 
shall never now be satisfied whether the 
child be true or false. It may be it is our 
brother, but God only knows, for she never 
took care to satisfy the world, or give people 

any demonstration of it After all this, 

'tis possible it may be her child ; but where 
one believes it, a thousand do not For my 
part, except they do give very plain demon- 
strations, which is almost impossible now, I 
shall ever be of the number of unbelievers." 
(p. 175.) There foUow, in Sir John Dal- 
rymple's extracts, a list of queries sent by 
the Princess of Orange to Anne for the pur- 
pose of testing the deputed birth, and a long 
circumstantial reply from Anne, which are 
very singular specimens of correspondence 
between royal sisters, (pp. 177 — 184.) The 
princess's horror of the king and queen's re- 
ligion, her estrangement from them, which 
had latterly become visible, and the bias 
natural to her position which the birth of a 
brother materially affected, all made it easy 
for her to convince herself, with almost all 
the Protestants of the kingdom, that the 
Prince of Wales was a fhiud. These letters 
of Anne show her, what she ever after was 
in the more important future position of her 
life, weak, narrow-minded, strong-willed, 
bigoted, but well-meaning and sincere. 

On the 5th of November, 1688, William, 
prince of Orange, landed in England, to 
deliver the English nation from the peril 
which James was bringing on of Roman 
Catholic ascendancy. When James went to 
his army at Salisbury, Prince George of 
Denmark accompanied him. But it had 
been arranged that he and Lord Churchill 
should desert the king at the most fitting 
time, and go over to the Prince of Orange. 
Anne wrote this to the Prince of Orange Uie 
day after her husband's departure ; and, re- 
plying to a letter which she had received 
from her brother-in-law, assured him of her 
warm wishes for his ** success in this so just 
an undertaking.** (Dalrymple, App. part i. 
b. vi. p. 249.) Prince George left the king at 
Andover, where he had stopped for a night as 
he was retiring from Salisbury to London, on 
the 24th of November : Lord Churchill had 
deserted a day or two before from Salisbury. 
The Princess Anne fled from Whitehall on 
the night of the 25th with Lady Churchill 
and Lad^ Fitzhardinge, another of her ladies; 
and havmg slept that night at the Bishop of 
London's, was conducted from London the 
next day by the bishop and the Earl of Dor- 
set When, on the day after her flight, 
James arrived in London and found that his 
daughter had forsaken him, he was com- 
pletely staggered by the news, and burst into 
tears. ** It was on this occasion that the king. 
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finding himself in the like circamstancci vith 
holy David, he cried oat with him, * Oh, if 
my enemies only had cursed me, I could 
have borne it;' hut it was an inexpressible 
grief to see those he had favoured, cherished, 
and exalted, nay, his own children, rise thus 
in opposition against him." (Clarke's Life of 
James 11. iL 229.) A rumour had arisen in 
the morning, when her disappearance was 
first publicly known, that she had been mur- 
dered by some Roman Catholics ; and Lord 
Clarendon, her maternal uncle, and her nurse, 
are described as running up and down like 
mad people, spreading this story. 

The Duchess of Marlborough has given a 
graphic account of the princess's flight. 
Among those who joined the princess at 
Nottingham, to which town she was con- 
ducted, was the Earl of Chesterfield, grand- 
father of the more celebrated earl of that 
name, the extracts from whose diary, pre- 
fixed to the lately published volume of his 
correspondence, give us a more circum- 
stantial account of the Princess Anne's pro- 
gress. Lord Chesterfield found the princess 
in fear of an attack from Lord Molyneux, a 
Roman Catholic nobleman, who haid taken 
up arms in behalf of James. She had five or 
six hundred horse, brought together by the 
Earl of Devonshire, to which Lord Chester- 
field added a hundred, and the militia of tiie 
county had been raised to attend her. Dis- 
putes arising among the young noblemen who 
were with her, the princess appointed a coun- 
cil to settle questions of precedence, and to 
regulate the marching of troops ; but Lord 
Chesterfield refused to be of this council, on 
the ground that he was a privy-councillor of 
her father's, and that he had come only to 
aid in defending her from attack, and could 
countenance no designs of aggression against 
the king his master. He refased also to enter 
into an association, projected by the Bishop 
of London and the £^1 of Devonshire, for 
the purpose of destroying all the Roman 
Catholics in England, in case the Prince of 
Orange should be killed by any of them. 
" After my refusing it, the Lord Scarsdale, 
the Lord Ferrers, and Lord Cullen, and above 
a hundred gentlemen, refused likewise to sign 
the paper, which made the princess extremely 
angry ; but, however, to keep my promise 
with her highness, I waited on her from 
Leicester to Coventry, and from thence to 
Warwick, where her highness hearing news 
that the king's army had revolted to the 
Prince of Orange, and that his majesty was 
fled beyond the sea, I told her highness that 
now she was come to a place of safety, I did 
humbly desire to take my leave ; so, after my 
having received many thanks from her high- 
ness, I returned home with all the gentlemen 
that went with me." {Letters of the second 
Earl of Chesterfield, p. 51.) Some account 
of the princess's military progress is given 
also in ** The Apology for the Life of Mr. 
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Colley Cibber," who, then a youth of seven« 
teen, was a soldier in the princess's train. 
(pp.41— 49. ed. 1822.) The Prince and 
Princess of Denmark met at Oxford for the 
first time after their late separation, and had 
great honours paid them by the university. 
They came to London on the 19th of De- 
cember, the day after James IL's flight ; and 
on the evening of this day, at the very time 
that her father was going down the river into 
exile, the Princess Anne and Lady Churchil], 
both decked in orange ribbons, went in state 
in one of James's carriages, and attended by 
his guards, to the play-house. The princess 
had before shown her want of filial affection 
by calling for cards on the night on which 
she had heard of the king's first intercepted 
flight {Diary of Henry Earl of Clarendotij 
in Singer's Clarendon and Rochester Corre- 
spondence, ii. 251.) 

The settlement of the crown on William 
and Mar^ for their joint lives and the life of 
the survivor, by the convention called by 
William, so far affected the interests of Anne, 
who, in the natural course of things, should 
have immediately succeeded Mary, in the 
event of her dying without issue, that some 
opposition on her part and the part of her 
friends was to be apprehended. The Tories, 
the great bulk of whom had joined with the 
Whigs in inviting William into England, 
but who split from the Whigs as soon as the 
question arose how to fill the throne which 
James's fiight had left vacant, endeavoured to 
induce the princess to throw difficulties in 
the way of this settlement The diary of 
her uncle, Lord Clarendon, shows the efforts 
made by him for this purpose, and the morti- 
fication which he felt at their not being at- 
tended with success, (pp. 248, 255, 266, 270.) 
Lady Churchill, according to her own ac- 
count, was at first anxious for Anne to urge 
her claims in opposition to the proposal to 
settle the crown on William for his life ; but 
afterwards seeing that it would be fhiitless 
to do so, and having consulted Lady Russell, 
the widow of Lord Russell, who was be- 
headed in the reign of Charles IL, and Tillot- 
son, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the latter of whom, at her request, made a 
strong representation to the princess, she 
persuaded Anne to give her consent to the 
settlement 

The settlement of William and Mary in 
the throne was soon followed by a breach 
between Mary and her sister Anne, which 
continued till the death of Mary. A long 
account of the origin and progress of this 
quarrel is given by the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, whose testimony however should be 
taken with the caution proper towards a 
strong partisan, who was herself, and ac- 
cording to her own story, one chief cause of 
the quarrel, and who suppresses some facts 
which have an important bearing on its 
merits. Anne very early took umbrage at 
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the king and queen's refusing her some rooms 
at Whitehall, and a residence at Richmond, 
nrhich she desired. A more serious difference 
arose out of the question of the princess's 
revenue, what its amount was to he, and 
whether it should be specifically settled upon 
her by parliament or left in William's dis- 
cretion. William was anxious to have it in 
his own hands, and had suggested an amount 
very much below that which the princess 
expected. Those who supported her interests 
in parliament, chiefly Tories, of whom the 
Duchess of Marlborough says that ** their 
zeal on the present occasion was doubtless to 
thwart King William, for 1 never observed 
that on any other they discovered much 
regard for the Princess of Denmark," pro- 
pc«ed that 70,000/. per annum should be 
settled upon her. This opposition to King 
William's views about the princess's revenue 
gave him great offence. Queen Mary took 
an opportunity one day of asking her sister 
what was the object which her friends in 
parliament proposed to themselves. Anne 
answered, according to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, that " she heard her friends had a 
mind to make her some settlement ; the queen 
hastily replied, with a very imperious air, 
* Pray what friends have you but the king 
and me ? ' I had not the honour to attend the 
princess that night; but, when she came 
back, she repeated this to me. And indeed 
I never saw her express so much resentment 
as she did at this usage." (Account, p. 29.) 
William, having in vain tried several expe- 
dients to gain his purpose, ultimately sent 
the Duke of Shrewsbury to Lady Marlborough 
with a proposal to allow the princess 50,000/. 
a year, if she would consent to leave her 
allowance to him. Lady Marlborough referred 
the duke to the princess herself, who replied 
to the king's proposal, ** that she thought it 
only right to have her revenue secured to 
her, and that the matter had now gone so far 
that she would see what her friends could 
do." In the end, 50,000/. a year was settled 
upon Anne by parliament. This victory ob- 
tained over William by the princess widened 
the breach that already existed, and other 
circumstances soon occurred to make it yet 
wider. The dismissal of the Earl of Marl- 
borough in 1692 from all his employments 
was followed up by a demand from the queen 
for the countess's dismissal from the princess's 
household. To this demand the princess 
gave a decided reilisal. The queen then sent 
a message to the princess b^ Lord Devonshire, 
the lord-chamberlain, forbidding the Countess 
of Marlborough to stay any longer in the 
cockpit The princess, on receiving this 
message, resolved to leave the cockpit herself; 
and the Duchess of Somerset placed Sion 
House at her disposal. The king endeavoured 
without avail to dissuade the Duke of So- 
merset from allowing his house to be lent 
" Before the princess removed," says the 
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Duchess of Marlborough, '* f)rom the cockpit^ 
she waited upon her majesty at Kensington, 
making all the professions that could be 
imagined, to which the queen was as insen- 
sible as a statue." {Account, p. 60.) Other 
acts of respect and attention from the princess 
to the queen were met with equal disdain, 
Mary continuing to make Lady ]V^rIborough 's 
dismissal an indispensable condition of her 
return to kindness, and Anne resolutely ad- 
hering to her favourite. The queen adopted 
various petty modes of vexing and punishing 
the princess. At last, in 1694, Queen Mary 
was taken ill with the small-pox. The prin- 
cess sent a lady of her bedchamber to the 
queen, to request permission to wait on her ; 
and to this lady an answer was written by 
Lady Derby, one of the ladies of the bed- 
chamber to the queen, desiring her to give 
the king and queen's thanks to the princess, 
and hoping that she would defer the visit, as 
it was necessary to keep the queen perfectly 
quiet Mary died, widiout seeing her sister, 
or leaving her any message of kindness. 

Though Queen Mary's conduct in this 
quarrel was blamable, yet there are circum- 
stances serving in some degree to extenuate 
it, which the Duchess of Marlborough is 
careful not to mention. She is altogether 
silent as to her husband's intrigues with 
James, which were the cause of bis losing 
William's favour, and after the discovery of 
which a continuance of Anne's close con- 
nexion with the Marlboroughs would natu- 
rally excite anger in William and Mark's 
minds. Nor does she mention that shortly 
after Marlborough had opened a correspond- 
ence with James, he induced Anne also to 
write him a letter, expressing her repentance 
for the part which she had taken against him 
in the Revolution, and praying her father's 
forgiveness. Her letter is in the Life of 
James IL which Mr. Clarke has published 
from the Stuart papers. (voL ii. p. 477.) 
William and Mary would have known of this 
letter, through their spies at St Germain's. 
The reconciliation of Anne with James must 
have been a deep and not altogether unrea- 
sonable mortification to William ; and with 
Mary, the jealousy of a sister would have 
heightened her resentment 

After the death of Mary, Anne addressed 
a letter of condolence to William, and asked 
pemiission to wait upon him. The permis- 
sion was given, and a reconciliation between 
William and Anne ensued. But there was 
never any cordiality between them. The 
Duchess of Marlborough makes many com- 
plaints, some of them very trivial, of Wil- 
liam's want of attention and courtesy to his 
sister-in-law. The correspondence which 
Anne had commenced with her father did 
not end with her first letter of repentance. 
When, towards the end of the year 1696, 
William's life was thought to be in danger, 
she endeavoured to combine an appearance 
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of filial daty with her own interest by writing 
to ask Jameses permission to accept the crown 
in the event of William's death. James, as 
may be supposed, was not pleased with the 
application. In July, 1 700, Anne lost, at the 
age of eleven, her son, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the only one of her many children 
who had survived infancy. After this last 
and severest blow to her maternal hopes, she 
always spoke of herself, in writing to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, as ** poor unfortu- 
nate Mrs. Morley.'' The death of the Duke 
of Gloucester made it necessary to provide a 
Protestant successor to the throne after Anne, 
and the Act of Settlement was passed, giving 
the succession, after Anne, to the Princess 
Sophia of Hanover. [William III.] Wil- 
liam died on the 8th of March, 1702, and on 
the same day Anne became queen of Eng- 
land. 

William died in the midst of preparations, 
for which he had made alliances with Austria, 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, for hum- 
bling France ; Louis XIV. having permitted 
his grandson, Philip, duke of A^jou, to accept 
the throne of Spain, in violation of the treaty 
of Partition, and having also, on the death of 
James II., which took place in September, 
1701, about six months before William's 
death, acknowledged James's son as king of 
England. On the evening of the day of 
William's death, Anne declared to the as- 
sembled privy council her sense of the im- 
portance of carrying on the preparations 
against France, and her determination to 
lose no time in assuring the allies of the zeal 
with which she would pursue the policy of 
her predecessor. After she had been pro- 
claimed queen, and had received letters of 
condolence and congratulation from the two 
houses of parliament, Anne went to the House 
of Lords, and expressed her joy at finding 
that both houses concurred with her in the 
opinion, that too much could not be done for 
the encouragement of the allies, and ** to re- 
duce the exorbitant power of France." The 
Earl of Marlborough, who within five days 
after Anne's accession received horn her the 
order of the garter, and the appointment of 
captain-generd of the forces at home and 
abroad, was then sent on a special mission to 
the Hague, to give the states-general assur- 
ance of the queen's determination to adhere 
to the grand alliance, and to make arrange- 
ments for the commencement of the war. 
He arrived at the Hague on the 28th of 
March, and re-embarked for England on the 
3d of ApriL The five days of Marlborough's 
stay at the Hague had been well spent He 
arranged with the states and with the im- 
perial envoy for declaring war against France 
and Spain on the same day in London, at the 
Hague, and at Vienna, and for commencing 
operations with the siege of Kaiserswerth on 
the Rhine and a naval expedition against 
Cadiz; and he had been appointed com- 
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mander-in-chief of the allied armies. War 
was proclaimed on the 4th of May ; and on 
the 12th Marlborough proceeded to Holland 
to assume his command. The fleet which it 
had been arranged to send against Cadiz 
did not get under weigh from St Helen's 
before the 1st of July. Sir George Rooke 
was appointed to command the fleet, and the 
Duke of Ormond the military force sent 
with it Want of imion between the two 
commanders caused the fiiilnre of this naval 
expedition ; but the success which attended 
Marlborough's first campaign in Flanders 
was more than an equivalent for the miscar- 
riage at Cadiz. 

But while Anne thus zealously, under the 
influence of Marlborough, followed up Wil- 
liam's foreign policy, she showed, by her 
appointments to places in the ministry and 
the court, a very decided determination to 
opposite counsels in questions of domestic 
policy ; and in spite of all that was said for 
the Whigs by her friend and adviser, Marl- 
borough's wife, she set about showering pre- 
ferment on the Tory party. Her early edu- 
cation had made her zealous for the Church 
of England, and taught her to view the Whigs 
as enemies to it ; and the prejudices thus 
early conceived against that party, which was 
in power during the greater part of William's 
reign, were not likely to have been softened 
by her own quarrels with William and Mary. 
The Tories had aided her in the affair of her 
settlement, and towards the end of William'^ 
reign, out of power, and having nothing to 
hope from him, they had paid particular court 
to Anne. 

The Earl of Rochester, the queen's uncle, 
and among the most violent of the high 
church party, was continued by Anne in the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, fVom which Wil- 
liam, a few weeks before his death, had inti- 
mated his intention to dismiss him ; and leave 
was given to him to govern Ireland by de- 
puty, in order that he might be able to attend 
Anne in council The Earl of Nottingham, 
another leading Tory, was appointed secretary 
of state ; and bein^ allowed to choose his col- 
league, named Sir Charles Hedges. The 
comptroller's staff was taken, with marked 
indignity, from the Marquess of Wlbarton, 
and given in his presence to Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, who had been the leader of the Tories 
in the House of Commons during William's 
reign. The Marquess of Normanby, afterwards 
Duke of Buckingham, was appointed privy 
sea]. The names of the great Whig leaders. 
Lord Somers, Lord Halifiu, and Lord Orford, 
were erased from the list of the privy council. 
The only members of the Whig party who 
now held oflBce were the Duke of Devonshire, 
who was lord high steward, Henry Boyle, 
afterwards Lord Carleton, who was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and the Duke of 
Somerset, who, having been removed from 
the office of president of the council to make 
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room for Lord Pembroke, was appointed to 
that of master of the horse, after it had been 
refused by another Whig, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. The hist of the ministerial 
arrangements -was the appointment of Lord 
Godolphin to the high treasurership. He is 
said to have undertaken this office against 
his inclination, at the earnest entreaty of 
Marlborough, with whom he was connected 
by his Bon*s marriage with Marlborough's 
daughter, and who said he could not go 
abroad to command the armies with a con- 
fidence of punctual remittances unless Godol- 
phin superintended the treasury. Godolphin 
was the virtual head of the administration 
now formed, and his and Marlborough's 
supremacy gave to its policy a more moderate 
character than was to have been expected 
from the appomtments of such men as 
Rochester, Nottingham, Normanby, and Sey- 
mour. Godolphin and Marlborough soon 
quarrelled with their more violent colleagues, 
and prevailed over them. Rochester in a 
few months retired from the ministry in dis- 
gust. After a longer struggle, first Notting- 
ham and then Normanby were got rid o£ 
Godolphin and Marlborough were, at the 
commencement of Anne's reign, counted 
Tories, though moderate ones. '^ I am firmly 
persuaded," says the duchess, " that notwith- 
standing her eztraordiAary afiiection for me, 
and the entire devotion which my^ Lord 
Marlborough and my Lord Godolphin had 
for many years shown to her service, they 
would not have had so great a share of her 
fiivonr and confidence if they had not been 
reckoned in the number of the Tories." 
(Account, p. 125.) They first broke with 
the more violent section of the Tories, then 
found themselves dependent for the support 
of their war policy, which soon engrossed 
their attention, on the Whigs, and ultimately 
became united with the Whig party. The 
Duchess of Marlborough exerted herself as- 
siduously to unite her husband and son-in- 
law with her own political party ; and cir- 
cumstances after a time enabled her to influ- 
ence even the queen in some degree in favour 
of the Whigs. Though Anne's first ministry 
was in direct opposition to the political views 
of her favourite, the appointments in the 
household afforded numerous proofs of the 
duchess's personal infiuence. Two of her 
daughters were among the queen's ladies of 
the bedchamber ; and the duchess herself 
was groom of the stole and mistress of the 
robes, and had the sole management of the 
privy purse. 

The parliament which was sitting at Wil- 
liam's death, and which, according to an act 
passed in his reign, was to hit for six months 
afterwards, unless in the mean time dis- 
solved, was prorogued by Anne on the ^5th 
of May, 1702, and dissolved on the 2d of 
July. They had renewed to her the civil 
list that had been granted to her predecessor, 
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giving her seven hundred thousand pounds a 
year for life, and, in compliance with a re- 
commendation in her first speech to the two 
Houses of Parliament, had passed a bill em- 
powering the queen to appoint commissioners 
to treat for a union with Scotland. The 
Scottish parliament also empowered the queen 
to appoint conmiissioners for Scotland. The 
commission was appointed, and met several 
times ; but its labours led to no result, and 
the union with Scotland was reserved for a 
later period of Anne's reign. 

The new parliament met on the 20th of 
October, 1702 ; and the Tories had a large 
mqority in the House of Commons. The ad- 
dress from the Commons in answer to the 
queen's speech contained two passages show- 
ing very unequivocally the prevailing tem- 
per of the assembly. The success which had 
attended Marlborough's arms in Flanders 
was spoken of as having signally retrieved 
the ancient honour and glory of the English 
nation : and Anne having expressed a reso- 
lution ** to defend and maintain the church 
as by 'law established," the Commons as- 
sured her in answer, " that they expected to 
see the church in her reign perfectly re- 
stored to its due rights and privileges, and 
secured in the same to posterity, which is 
only to be done by divesting those men of 
the power who have shown they want not 
the will to destroy it." For the word " re- 
trieved " in the address, which implied cen- 
sure on the late king, an amendment was 
proposed by the Whigs to substitute the 
woni " maintained ; " but this amendment 
was rejected by one hundred against eighty. 
The zeal expressed in behalf of the church 
soon manifested itself in the introduction of 
the celebrated bill against occasional con- 
formity. The object of this bill was to pre- 
vent persons who had taken the sacrament 
as a qualification for office, in compliance 
with the provisions of the Test Act passed 
in 1672, from attending places of dissenting 
worship after they had entered upon their 
offices. The preamble of the bill asserted 
the principle of toleration, and its supporters 
professed that it only carried out the existing 
law, and was no encroachment on the in- 
terests of dissenters. It was not, however, 
so viewed by the dissenters themselves ; nor, 
indeed, was it really supported in any other 
than a high church spirit The bill was 
carried in the Commons by a large migority ; 
but it met with much opposition in the 
Lords, where several amendments were in- 
troduced, from which the Commons dis- 
sented. A free conference was held between 
the two houses to endeavour to adjust their 
differences, but ineffectually. ** When the 
lords retired, and it came to the final vote of 
adhering," says Burnet, " the lords were so 
equally divided, that in three questions, put 
on different heads, the adhering was carried 
but by one voice in any one of them ; and it 
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was a different person that gave it in all 
the three divisions. The Commons likewise 
adhered, so the bill was lost." (Iliatory of 
his own Time, v. 51 . ed. 1833.) All the strength 
of the ministry and the court had been 
exerted for the bill, and the queen's zeal in 
favour of it had been ^hown by her making 
Prince George attend in the House of Lords 
and vote for it, though he was himself an 
occasional conformist, having taken the sacra- 
ment to qualify himself for the office of lord 
high admiral, and constantly attending a 
I^utheran chapel. The bill was renewed in 
the next session, and having again passed 
the Commons, was rejected in the Lords by 
a majority of seventy-one to fifty-nine. It 
was again renewed in the third and last ses- 
sion of this parliament, 1704-5 ; and this 
time the Tory party in the House of Com- 
mons tried the expedient of moving to tack 
it to the hind tax bill, and thus make it part 
of a money bill, with which the Lords could 
not constitutionally interfere. But this stra- 
tagem was defeated even in the House of 
Commons by a majority of two hundred and 
fifty-one against one hundred and thirty - 
four. The bill afterwards passed the Com- 
mons for the third time, and for the third 
time was rejected by the Lords. The intro- 
duction of the bill on this third occasion had 
been discouraged by the queen, who in her 
speech at the opening of parliament had re- 
commended entire union at home in order to 
give greater vigour and efficiency to the 
country's arms abroad ; and it was opposed 
this time in parliament by the united forc« 
of the ministry, of which Nottingham and 
Seymour were no longer members, and 
which now found itself acting generally with 
the Whig party. Anne thus expressed her 
sentiments with regard to the third intro- 
duction of this bill in a letter to the Duchess 
of Marlborough: (Mr. Bromley was its ori- 
ginator in the House of Commons) " To 
ease your mind, I must tell you, Mr. Bromley 
will be disappointed, for the prince does not 
intend to go to the house, when the bill of 
occasional conformity is brought in ; but, at 
the same time that I think him very much in 
the right not to vote in it, I shall not have 
the worse opinion of any of the lords that are 
for it ; for, though I should have been very 
glad it had not been brought into the House 
of Commons, because I would not have had 
any pretence given for quarrelling, I can't 
help thinking, now it is as good as passed 
there, it will be better for the service to have it 
pass the Lords too." (Account, p. 155.) The 
Occasional Conformity Bill, though the most 
important for the principle of public policy 
involved in it, was only one question 
among many on which the lords and com- 
mons differed during the course of this par- 
liament From the beginning to the end of 
it there was an almost uninterrupted series of 
conflicts between the two houses on questions 
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of privilege and mutual right One of these 
questions was the important one of the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction claimed for itself by the 
House of Commons in all matters concerning 
the elective franchise, raised by the cele- 
brated case of Ashby and White, which was 
an action brought by a freeman of Ayles- 
bury against the returning officers for having 
prevented him from exercising his franchise. 
The two houses were at war on this subject 
when Anne prorogued them, previously to 
dissolving parliament Five other freemen 
of Aylesbury, who had followed Ashby's 
example, had been committed to prison by 
the House of Commons, and had been refused 
a habeas corpus by the Court of Queen's 
Bench, on the ground that the privilege of 
the House of Commons precluded its inter- 
ference. The prisoners then moved for a 
writ of error to the Lords. The Commons 
at once petitioned Anne not to grant the 
writ, and were informed by her, in a reply 
which, though somewhat evasive, was un- 
equivocal, that to obstruct the course of law 
required grave consideration. The Lords 
afterwards presented an address, praying her 
to issue a writ of error : and on the day on 
which Anne prorogued the pariiament, the 
14th of March, 1705, she told the Lords 
that she would have complied with their re- 
quest, but that it was now necessary to ter- 
minate the session of parliament, and to have 
issued the writ would therefore have been 
useless. This first parliament of Anne was 
dissolved on the 5th of April, 1705. 

In the meanwhile the war had been vi- 
gorously prosecuted, and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough m the last, his third, campaign, had 
achieved the splendid victory of Blenheim. 
[Churchiix, John, Duke of Maruio- 
RonoH.] The Emperor of Austria and his 
eldest son, Joseph, having renounced their 
claims to the Spanish succession in flavour of 
the emperor's second son, Charles, this prince 
had been proclaimed king of Spain at Vienna 
at the close of the year 1703, and had pro- 
ceeded, by way of Holland and England, to 
Portugal, to invade Spain. The arms of the 
allies in Spain had not been so prosperous as 
on the Rhine and Danube. The King of 
Portugal had disappointed Schomberg, the 
English general, of assistance which he had 
promised ; and in the year 1704, Sir George 
Rooke, after having stormed and taken Gib- 
raltar, which was very weakly garrisoned, 
had fought a drawn engagement with the 
French fleet off Malaga. It is a lamentable 
proof of party spirit tihat the same House of 
Commons which had sought to insult the me- 
mory of the late king, ty speaking of Marl- 
borough's first comparatively unimportant 
victories as retrieving the honour of Eng- 
land, now gave no greater praise to the con- 
queror of Blenheim than to Sir George 
Rooke, whose smaller operations and doubt- 
ful success were exalted in their eyes by his 
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Tory i>olitic8. Anne, however, continued to 
receive effective support from both houses in 
the prosecution of the war ; notwithstanding 
that, in her speech to parliament, at the com- 
mencement of the session 1703-4, she had 
greatly extended its original object, and thus 
made its termination more remote. The 
restoration of the Spanish crown to the house 
of Austria was now represented as the aim 
of the war, which had been begun with the 
much less definite and more easily attainable 
object of reducing the power of France. 
Marlborough's campaign of 1705, which fol- 
lowed the dissolution of the parliament, was 
on the whole barren and unfortunate, owing 
to the want of support, which he had been 
promised, and on which he had relied, from 
the Margrave of Baden, on the Moselle, and 
to obstructions made by the Dutch field- 
deputies, who, when Marlborough had 
driven the French army on the Meuse into a 
position where its complete defeat was certain, 
refused to allow the Dutch troops to fight. 
In Spain, on the other hand, the allies were 
this year more prosperous. The Earl of 
Galway, who had succeeded Schomberg, in- 
vaded Spain horn Portugal, took Valencia 
and some other towns, and invested Badajoz, 
the siege of which however he was soon 
obliged to relinquish : and Spain was invaded 
also from the sea by another English force, 
commanded by the Earl of Peterborough, 
who being prevented by the opposition of 
his officers from marching, as he had wished, 
to Madrid, turned to besiege Barcelona, took 
that town by a bold and brilliant stroke, and 
then, with only 5000 men, reduced almost 
the whole of the two provinces of Catalonia 
and Valencia, in a manner that seemed alto- 
gether romantic [Mordaunt, Charles, 
Earl of Peterborough.] But the brilliant 
successes of Peterborough in 1705 were not 
followed up the year after; and this general, 
thwarted by Galway and jealous of him and 
dissatisfied also with Charles, the Austrian 
king of Spain, retired from Spain in the au- 
tumn of 1706. Marlborough again made up, 
in his campaign of 1706, for his disappoint- 
ments of the previous year, by the victory of 
Ramilies. 

The new House of Commons, which met 
on the 25th of October, 1705, contained a 
large msgority of Whigs; and, before the 
meeting of parliament, some additional 
changes had been made in the ministry, in 
favour of the Whig party, of which the most 
important were, the substitution of the Duke 
of Newcastle, as lord privy seal, for the 
Duke of Buckingham, and of Lord Cowper, 
an amiable and distinguished member of the 
Whig party, for Sir Nathan Wright, one of the 
most insignificant and violent of the Tories. 
The queen opened parliament with a speech 
of very Whig character, which recommended 
a union of sects and parties, denied that the 
church was in danger, stigmatised those 
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who asserted it as malicious, and declared 
her intention inviolably to maintain the policy 
of the Toleration Act The first practicsil 
proposal of the Tories was a motion, made in 
the House of Lords by Lord Haversham, to 
invite the Princess Sophia of Hanover to 
reside in England, in order that she mi^fac 
be on the spot when the succession came to 
her, and an additional security be thus ob- 
tained against the disturbance of the Act of 
Settlement. Anne could not endure even 
the thought of her successor's presence in 
England ; and this motion, and the speeches 
made in support of it by Rochester, Notting- 
ham, and Buckingham, who gave particular 
offence by putting the possible case of the 
queen's falling into dotage, and the need that 
there would then be of such additional se- 
curity for the Protestant succession as the 
presence of the electress would afford, gave 
Anne great offence, and changed for a time 
her fondness for the Tory party into aver* 
sion. " I believe," she wrote to her fa- 
vourite, " dear Mrs. Freeman and I shall not 
disagree as we have formerly done ; for I am 
sensible of the services that these people have 
done me that you have a good opinion of, 
and will countenance them, and am thoroughly- 
convinced of the malice and insolence of 
them that you have always been speaking 
against" (Account^ p. 160.) Lord Havers- 
ham's motion was not carried ; but the mi- 
nisters, thinking that the English public 
might be gratified by some measure tending 
further to secure the Protestant succession, 
brought in a bill, which became law, pro- 
viding a regency, which should carry on the 
government alter Anne's demise until the 
arrival of her successor, and providing also 
for the meeting of parliament immediately 
upon Anne's death. Both houses subse- 
quently discomfited the Tory party, by a re- 
solution, that ** the Church of Enghmd, as by 
law established, which was rescu^ from the 
eztremest danger by King William lU. of 
glorious memory, is now, by God's blessing, 
under the happy reign of her nugesty, in a 
most safe and flourishing condition ; and that 
whoever goes about to suggest and insinuate 
that the church is in danger under her ma- 
jesty's administration, is an enemy to the 
queen, the church, and the kingdom." 

The imion with Scotland, which had been 
the subject of Anne's first recommendation to 
parliament, was consummated in 1707, in the 
second session of this parliament A Jacobite 
conspiracy, which commonly goes by the name 
of Eraser s plot, had been discovered in Scot- 
land in the end of the year 1703 ; and at the 
opening of the Scottish parliament in July, 
1704, a letter from Anne was read by the 
Marquess of Tweeddale, her commissioner, 
earnestly entreating the parliament to lose 
no time in settling the succession to the throne 
of Scotland in the Protestant line. This re- 
commendation called forth much vehement 
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debate, and many reproaches towards Eng- 
limd ; and a bill was afterwards tacked to the 
bill of supply, providing that, if the qneen 
should die without issue, the Scottish parlia- 
ment should meet and declars a successor, 
different from the person who succeeded to 
the crown of England, unless in the mean 
time ** there should be a settlement made in 
parliament of the rights and liberties of the 
nation, independent of English councils." 
The carrying of this tack in the Scotch par- 
liament placed the English ministry in a 
great difficulty; for if they should advise 
Anne to refuse her assent to the supply bill 
with the tack, they would have had no means 
of supporting the Scottish army, except by a 
subsidy from England, which would hare 
given great offence to the Scotch ; while, to 
leave £othmd exposed, without an army, to 
the Jacobite designs, would have involved 
great danger; and if, on the other hand, they 
should advise her to give her assent to the 
bill, they would subject themselves to the 
charge of promoting the diqunction of the 
two kingdoms. Gc^olphin chose, however, 
the latter course, and advised Anne to 
pass the bill ; and the Tories were loud in 
their attacks and prognostications of danger. 
Lord Haversham, when the House of Lords 
next met, made a violent attack upon the 
ministry for adopting the Scottish Act of 
Security, as the act accompanying the supply 
was called ; and a vote of censure was pro- 
posed, but not persevered in. The Lords 
passed a series of resolutions on the subject 
of Scotland ; the first of which was for the 
appointment of commissioners by the queen 
to treat for a union with other commissioners 
to be named by the Scottish parliament 
The Commons also passed a series of resolu- 
tions, some of them differing fVom those of 
the Lords, but one of which equally affirmed 
the propriety of appointing commissioners 
for a treaty of union. A bill, founded on 
the Commons' resolutions, was carried : but 
some parts of the act gave such offence to 
the Scotch, that no commissioners were yet 
appointed by the Scotch parliament Next 
year, in the first session of Anne*s second 
parliament, the olgectionable parts of the act 
were repeaJed, and commissioners were now 
appointed by the Scotch parliament and by 
Anne. The commissioners met for the first 
time on the 16th of April, 1706, and the 
articles of the treaty of union, as it was 
afterwards passed, were presented to the 
queen on the 23rd of July. The Duke of 
Queensberry, as lord high conmiissioner, 
opened, on the 3rd of October, the last Scotch 
parliament which ever sat, and read a letter 
from Anne, exhorting them to adopt the 
articles of union agreed upon by the com- 
missioners. After many long and stormy de- 
bates, and riots of a most alarming character 
in Edinburgh and in every corner of Scot- 
land, of which Jacobite intrigues, a national 
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spirit of independence, which, exerting itself 
first against any union, afterwards made itself 
more formidable by opposing a project of a 
federal union to the incorporating union which 
was designed, and fear for the security of the 
kirk of Scotland, were among the chief excit- 
ing causes, the treaty of union was adopted by 
the Scottish parliament by a majority of 110. 
The treaty afterwards passed both houses of 
the English parliament, with some opposition 
from the Tories to particular provisions which 
was easily surmounted, and it received the 
royal assent on the 7th of March, 1 707. The 
graphic pen of De Foe has traced with great 
minuteness the progress of this great measure 
against the powerfod and many-headed oppo- 
sition which it encountered to its triumphant 
conclusion, and his " History of the Union " 
contains the fullest and most authentic account 
of this event, which occupies so prominent a 
place in the reign of Anne, and is so proud 
a monument of glory for Lord Godolphin's 
administration. The leading provisions of 
the treaty of union may be thus enumerated : 
the succession to the throne of the United 
Kingdom was secured to the Princess Sophia 
of Hanover and the heirs of her body being 
Protestants ; there was to be one parliament 
for the United Kingdom, to constitute which 
sixteen peers of Scotland, elected every par- 
liament by the whole body, were to be added 
to the English House of Lords, and forty- 
five commoners, two thirds chosen by the 
counties and one third by the boroughs, to 
the English House of Commons ; both coun-> 
tries were to have the same privileges of 
trade, the same coin, and the same weights 
and measures ; the customs and excise duties 
were to be made uniform for both ; but 
with regard to the hmd tax, when England 
should raise two millions of money, forty- 
eight thousand pounds were to be raised by 
Scotland ; and provision was made for the 
permanent maintenance of the episcopal 
church of England and the presbyterian 
church of Scotland. 

The first parliament of Great Britain, con- 
sisting of the English parliament, which had 
passed the union, and of the Scottish peers and 
members of the house of commons elected 
according to the provisions of the union asso- 
ciated with those who had called them into 
existence, assembled on the 23d of October, 
1707. The address in the Commons in an- 
swer to the queen's speech was carried with- 
out a division ; but in the House of Lords 
an amendment was proposed and carried for 
an inquiry into the state of the nation, Lord 
Somers and Lord Wharton joining with the 
Tory party on this occasion, and leading the 
way in complaints of the management of the 
A^iralty by Prince George of Denmark. 
Anne had appointed her husband lord high 
admiral inunediately upon her accession to 
the throne, and a council had been appointed 
at the same time to assist him, of which 
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Sir George Rooke and Colonel Churohill, a 
brother of Marlborough's, were the leadmg 
members. In the course of the year 1707, 
the French gamed several victories at sea 
over English ships, and captured many En- 
glish merchantmen; and great dissatisfac- 
tion with the Admiralty was excited. The 
attacks now made by the leading Whig no- 
blemen on her husband were keenly re- 
sented by Anne ; but even previously to this 
she had relapsed into her old partiality for 
Tory counsels, and not only had Marlborough 
and Godolphin received proofs that she no 
longer confided in their advice, but even the 
Duchess of Marlborough had seen that her 
personal influence also was departing. After 
the passing of the union, and before the meet- 
ing of the parliament, a strong representation 
was made by Godolphin to the queen of the 
necessity of removing Sir Charles Hedges 
fbom the office of secretary of state, in which he 
offered every possible obstruction to the prose- 
cution of the war, and the Earl of Sunderland, 
a decided Whig, and son-in-law to the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, was proposed 
as his successor. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that the queen could be prevailed 
upon to make this change, though at last she 
yielded. But this concession had only the 
effect of strengthening Anne's revived aver- 
sion to the Whigs, and it was soon too clear 
that secret counsellors had gained possession 
of Anne's ear, and poisoned her mind against 
the ministers whom she had long trusted, and 
even against that fhvourite who had till now 
held an ascendancy over her mistress which 
is perhaps unrivalled among all the favourites 
of princes. Two bishoprics having become 
vacant in the autumn of 1707, Anne, to the 
great surprise and mortification of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, nominated two pro- 
minent Tory ecclesiastics to fill them, ^rl- 
borough wrote a very strong remonstrance to 
the queen, and the following is a passage fW>m 
a letter written on the sulgect by the Duchess 
of Marlborough to her mistress, and a strik- 
ing proof of the height of that ascendancy 
from which she was now beginning to fall : — 
" I hope your modesty will not be so much 
offended with me as you have lately been, if 
I believe those things for your good that are 
thought so bv those that have served you 
with so much success — men that have a 
view of all things and all sorts of people, 
whereas your majesty has had the misfortune 
to be misinformed in general things. Even 
from twelve years old you have hei^ in your 
father's court strange names given to men by 
flatterers in these former reigns, for no reason 
in the world but that they would not contri- 
bute to carry on Popery. That and many 
other things too long to repeat in a letter has 
given your migesty very wrong notions, and 
you are like people that never read but one 
sort of books, — you can't possibly judge un- 
less you heard all things stated fairly." (iVi- 
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vate Corremondence of Sarah Ihtekeu of 
Marlborough, L 86.) 

The secret counsellors into whose arms the 
queen was throwing herself were Robert 
Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, who had 
succeeded Nottingham as secretary of state 
in 1704, and who, having been originaUy a 
Tory, was not now restrained by any grati- 
tude to Marlborough from availing himself 
of his office to cabal with the Tories, and 
Mrs. Masham, one of Anne's women oi the 
bedchamber, a poor relation of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, who had been recommended 
by her to Anne, and who, ultimately supplant- 
ing her patron in the queen's affections, became 
the most potent instrument in effecting the 
great change of men and measures which 
took place in 1710, and which substatutcsd at 
the head of affairs Harley and St John for 
Marlborough and (xodolphin. 

Mrs. Masham's maiden name was Hill ; 
and as Miss Hill she had been rescued by 
her cousin, the Duchess of Marlborough, from 
the extreme of poverty, and phiced by her 
interest in Anne's service, while she was yet 
only Princess of Denmark. Lord Dartmouth 
states that Miss Hill had been waiting wo- 
man to a Lady Rivers in Kent His account 
of her is curious. (Note to Burnet ; Oxford 
edit) The duchess had provided also for 
two of her brothers and a sister. From such 
a quarter a fktal blow to the Duchess of 
Marlborough's ascendancy could least have 
been expected. The poor relation's influence 
with Anne had indeed been established before 
the duchess had ceased to regard her as a 
poor and dependent relation. Miss Hill had 
fallen in love with Mr. Masham, the eighth 
son, but eventually the heir, of Sir Francis 
Masham, of Otes in Essex, bart His family 
was ancient and moderately opulent The 
title of Lord Masham, to which he was after- 
wards raised, expired in his son, who held 
various lucrative posts, and died in 1 7 7 6. Mr. 
Masham was at present a groom of the bed- 
chamber to Prince George of Denmark ; and 
after some difficulties which Harley, who was 
also related to Miss Hill, but who had never 
aided her in her days of poverty, had overcome, 
she had been secretly married to him, Anne 
being present at the ceremony, and the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough being kept in ignorance. 
When the duchess afterwards discovered her 
cousin's private marriage, this discovery led 
to her first knowledge of her influence with 
Anne. " I then inquired of her very kindly 
whether the queen knew of her marriage ? 
and very innocently offered my service, if she 
needed it, to make that matter easy. She had 
by this time learnt the art of dissimulation 
pretty weU, and answered with an air of uncon- 
cemedness, that the bedchamber women had 
already acquainted the queen with it, hoping 
hj this answer to divert any farther examin- 
ation into the matter. But I went presently 
to the queen and asked her why she had not 
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been so kind as to tell me of my cousin's 
marriage, expostulating with her upon the 
point, and putting her in mind of what she 
used often to say to me out of Montaigne, 
that it was no breach of promise of secrecy 
to tell such a friend anythmg, because it was 
no more than telUng it to one*s sett All the 
answer I could obtain from her nugesty was 
this, * I have a hundred times bid Masbam 
tell it yon, and she would noL' The cooduct 
both of the queen and Mrs. Masham oon- 
yinced me that there was some mystery in 
the affair, and thereupon I set myself to 
inquire as particularly as I could into it, and 
in less than a week*s time I discovered that 
my cousin was an absolute favourite; that the 
queen herself was present at her marriage in 
Dr. Arbuthnot's lodgings, at which time her 
majesty had called for a round sum out of the 
privy purse ; that Mrs. Masham came often 
to the queen, when the prince was asleep, 
and was generally two hours every day m 
private with her ; and I likewise then dis- 
covered beyond all dispute Mr. Harley*s cor- 
respondence and interest at court by means 
of this woman. I was struck with astonish- 
ment at such an instance of ingratitude, and 
should not have believed if there had been 
any room left for doubting." (Accoimt, ^c. 
p. 183.) Things which had before been 
mysterious were now clear, and the whole 
truth of her departing power was suddenly 
before the duchess's eyes. She upbraided 
Mrs. Masham with ingratitude, and made, 
bitter and haughty complaints to her mistress. 
Both Anne and her new favourite first en- 
deavoured to appease the duchess, and, not 
till they found that course unavailing, owned 
* and defended the truth. Among other letters 
the queen wrote to the duchess, — '* My dear 
Mrs. Freeman, — I cannot go to bed without 
renewing a request that I have often made, 
that you would banish all unkind and uxgnst 
thoughts of your poor, unfortunate, fidthful 
Morley, which I saw by the glimpse I had of 
you yesterday you were full of. Indeed, I 
do not deserve them, and if you could see my 
heart you would find it as sincere, as tender, 
and passionately fond of you as ever, and as 
truly sensible of your kindness in telling me 
your mind freely upon all occasions. No- 
thing shall ever alter me : though we have 
the misfortune to di£fer in some things, I 
will ever be the same to my dear, dear Mrs. 
Freeman, who I do assure once more I am 
more tenderly and sincerely hers than it is 
ever possible to express." {Account, p. 203.) 
But shortly after this, when the duchess 
complained to the queen of Mrs. Masham not 
coming to her to make an explanation, as she 
had said she would, ** the queen looked grave, 
and said she was mightily in the right not to 
come near me. I answered that I did not 
understand that, since she had expressed such 
a concern at my displeasure, and since the 
clearing up of matters had been reserved to 
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our meeting. The queen replied that it was 
very natural for her to be idfraid to come to 
me, when she saw I was ang^ with her. .... 
It was the queen's usual way on any occasion 
when she was predetermined (and my Lord 
Marlborough has told me that it was her 
father's) to repeat over and over some prin- 
cipd words she had resolved to use, and to 
stick firmly to them. She continued there- 
fore to say it was very natural, and she was 
very much in the right So that this con- 
versation with her nujesty produced nothing 
but an undeniable proof that the new favourite 
was deeply rooted in her heart and affections, 
and that it was thought more advisable to let 
the breach between me and Mrs. Masham 
grow wider and wider than to use any method 
to make it up." {Account, p. 205.) Mrs. 
Masham then took courage, asked for an in- 
terview with the duchess, which was granted, 
and in answer to the duchess's complaints 
saidf " that she was sure the queen, who had 
loved me extremely, would idways be very 
kind to me. It was some minutes," pro- 
ceeds the duchess, '* before I could recover 
from the surprise with which so extraordinary 
an answer struck me. To see a woman whom 
I had raised out of the dust put on such a 
superior air, and to hear her assure me, by 
way of consolation, that the queen would be 
always very kind to me !" (p. 206.) Shortly 
after this the Duchess of Marlborough, on 
visiting the queen, was received by her with 
mark^ coldness, and she retired from her 
mistress's presence to write her an indignant 
letter of remonstrance. (P. 209.) 

These bedchamber intrigues at first recoiled 
on the intriguers. Harley, who had been 
much damaged in public estimation by the 
discovery of a correspondence between one 
of his clerks and M. Chamillart, the French 
secretary of state, was dismissed in the be- 
ginning of 1708 by Anne, who yielded with 
the worst possible grace to necessity. Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, finding all remon- 
strance with the queen unavailing, had at 
last refused to act with Harley, and absented 
themselves from the privy council. When 
the privy council first met without them, and 
Harley proposed to proceed at once to busi- 
ness, the Duke of Somerset said he did not see 
what they could do without the lord-trea- 
surer and the lord- general, and the council 
immediately broke up. Harley was dismissed 
from office, and St John, afterwards Lord 
Bolingbroke, who had been made secretary- 
at-war when Harley was made secretary of 
state, and had joined in his intrigues, was 
dismissed also. St. John was succeeded by 
Robert Walpole, who now began his long and 
distinguishMl official Ufe, and Harley by 
Boyle, who had hitherto been chancellor of 
the exchequer. In October, 1708, the death 
of Prince George of Denmark led to some 
new ministerial arrangements, by which the 
Earl of Pembroke, who had been president of 
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the council and lord lieutenant of Ireland, was 
made lord high admiral. Lord Somers presi- 
dent of the council, and Lord Wharton lord- 
lieutenant Now, for the first time, were these 
two leading members of the Whig party 
brought into the ministry, when, in reality, 
the hold of the Whigs on Anne's mind was 
gone, and the days of their power, which ulti- 
mately depended on her will, were numbered. 
Harley, though dismissed from office, con- 
tinued to be the queen's priyate counsellor, 
and the influence of Mrs. Masham was una- 
bated. " Through the whole summer," says the 
duchess, ** after Mr. Harley's dismission, the 
queen continued to have secret correspondence 
with him. And that this might be the better 
managed, she stayed all the sultry season, even 
when the prince was panting for breath, in 
that small house she had formerly purchased 
at Windsor, which, though as hot as an oven, 
was then said to be cool, because from the 
park, such persons as Mrs. Masham had a 
mind to bring to her mi^esty could be let in 
privately by the garden. And when, upon 
the death of the prince, one would have 
thought that her mi^esty's real grief would 
have made her avoid every place and every 
object that might sensibly revive the remem- 
brance of her loss, she chose for her place of 
retirement his closet, and for some weeks 
spent many hours in it every day. I was 
amazed at this ; and when I spoke to her of 
it, she seemed surprised, just like a person 
who on a sudden becomes sensible of her 
having done something she would not have 
done, had she duly considered. But the true 
reason of her majesty's choosing this closet 
to sit in was that the backstairs belonging to 
it came from Mrs. Masham's lodgings, who 
by that means could secretly bring to her 
whom she pleased." {Accountj p. 223.) 

The passing of the union had been followed, 
as it had been preceded, by great discontent 
in Scotland, and during the years 1707 and 
1708 intrigues were carried on by emissaries 
of the Pretender's court at St. Germain, and 
supported by Louis XIV., which ended in a 
French naval expedition for the invasion of 
Scotland by the Pretender. The chief agent 
in the intrigues preparatory to this invasion 
was Colonel Hooke, the published account of 
whose negotiations (MemoriaU and Letters 
presented to the Court of France by CoUmd 
Hooke in 1707, Edinburgh, 1760) and the 
Stuart papers for the years 1707 and 1708, 
contained in Macpherson's ** Original Papers," 
furnish ample particulars of tiie dangerous 
designs then on foot, and of the extent of the 
disaffection which prevailed in Scotland. The 
French king, after some hesitation and delay, 
which was very irritating to the Scotch con- 
spirators, furnished the Pretender with naval 
and military assistance in the beginning of 
1708, and in March of that year a French 
fleet, consisting of five ships of the line and 
twenty frigates, and carrying five thousand 
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men, commanded by M. Forbin, the most skil- 
ful of the French admirals, and having on 
board the Pretender, sailed from Dunkirk for 
Scotland. In the mean time, effective prepara- 
tions had been made in England to meet the 
invasion. The two houses had sent up most 
cordial addresses to Anne, and a bill had 
been passed suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and empowering the queen to secure 
and detain all persons suspected of conspiring 
against her person or government A pro- 
clamation also was issued for the apprehension 
of the Pretender and his associates, and re- 
quiring all Roman Catholic recusants not to 
go above five miles from their dwellings, and 
banishing them ten miles from the cities of 
London and Westminster. The Duke of 
Hamilton, and twenty-one other Scotch no« 
blemen and gentlemen, were arrested. The 
French fleet arrived before the coast of Scot- 
land, and immediately retired before the su- 
perior English armament assembled, under Sir 
George Byng, at the mouth of the Frith of 
Forth. Byng pursued the French admiral, 
but succeeded in capturing only one ship. 
The danger over, the Whig ministry derived 
strength fh>m this Jacobite conspiracy, which 
rallied English feeling round the queen and 
her government, and which led the queen in 
her alarm to rest for the time on her respon- 
sible advisers. The ministry could boast 
also that the conspiracy had been foiled 
without one drop of blood being shed. And 
amid the dangers to which it was exposed by- 
Anne's closet counsellors, the Whig ministrj 
derived additional strength from Marlbo- 
rough's brilliant campaign of 1708 in Flan- 
ders, marked bv the victories of Oudenarde 
and Lille, and from the capture of Port Ma- 
hon in Minorca in the same year by General 
Stanhope and Admiral Sir John Leslie, and 
from the successes in Spain by which General 
Stanhope had in some degree retrieved the 
honour of the British arms in the Peninsula. 
The first parliament of Great Britain was 
dissolved on the 15th of April, 1708 ; and a 
new parliament assembled on the 1 6th of 
November, In which the House of Commons 
again contained a Whig migority. Both 
houses sent up addresses of condolence to 
Anne on her husband's death, and, notwith- 
standing an attempt made by Lord Haversham 
in the Lords to censure the ministry for 
negligence in meeting the late threatened 
invasion of the Pretender, both houses came 
to a resolution that the conduct of the mi- 
nisters had been without blame. An act was 
passed in the first session of this parliament, 
against much opposition from the Scotch 
members of the two houses, assimilating the 
law of treason in Scotland to the English 
law ; and in order to conciliate the Scotoh, 
an act of grace followed it, by which all 
treasons committed before the signing of the 
act, on the 19th of April, 1709, were pardoned, 
with the exception of those done upon the 
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sea, — an exception compriung, and intended 
to comprise, acts done in the furtherance of 
the Pretender's attempted invasion of the pre- 
vious year. But the second, and as it proved 
the last, was the eventful session of this par- 
liament, bringing as it did the impeachment 
of Dr. Sacheverell, and with it the fall of the 
Whig ministry. On the 5th of November, 

1709, a sermon was preached by Dr. Sache- 
verell, a clergyman as void of virtue as of 
learning, in St. Paul's Cathedral, before the 
lord mayor and corporation of London, in 
which personal attack upon the ministers was 
mingled in about equal proportion with de- 
nunciation of resistance to governments and 
of the principles of the revolution of 1688; 
it was afterwards printed, and above forty 
thousand copies were distributed through the 
kingdom. The ferment created by this ser- 
mon was such as to alarm the government ; 
and in opposition to the opinion of Lord 
Somers, who advised that the offender should 
be left to be dealt with by the ordinary 
courts of law, the government resolved to 
impeach the author of the sermon. The 
Commons passed a resolution, without a 
division, that this sermon, and another of 
similar character which had been before 
preached by Dr. Sacheverell at Derby, at 
the assizes in August, 1709, were " mali- 
cious, scandalous, and seditious libels, highly 
reflecting on the queen, the late revolution, 
and the Protestant succession, tending to 
alienate the affections of her majestj^'s sub- 
jects, and to create jealousies and divisions 
among them;*' and this resolution was fol- 
lowed up by a vote for his impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanours. The articles 
of impeachment were carried up to the 
House of Lords on the 13th of January, 

1710. The trial began before the House of 
Lords, who met for the purpose in West- 
minster Hall, on the 27th of February. 
Among the sixteen managers for the Com- 
mons were Sir Peter King, Boyle, the secre- 
tary of state. General Stanhope, and Robert 
Walpole. Sacheverell was assisted by counsel, 
at the head of whom were Sir Simon Har- 
court, afterwards lord keeper, and Mr., after- 
wards Sir Constantine Phipps; and Dr. At- 
terbury attended him to the bar, and stood 
beside him during the trial. All the high 
church and Tory feeling of the country was 
aroused ; and the time which had elapsed 
between the vote for impeachment in the 
House of Commons and the commencement 
of the trial had allowed the excitement to 
grow to an alarming height Tumultuous 
mobs now assembled in the streets of London, 
menacing the opponents of Sacheverell. The 
most high-bom and beautiful ladies fLacked 
day by day to Westminster Hall to show their 
interest in the fate of this unworthy cham- 
pion of the church, and Anne herself, who 
was at this time dreading an address for the 
removal of Mrs. Masham, r^oiced in the 
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general manifestation of feeling against her 
government, which the trial called forth. 
Sacheverell was found guilty on the 20th of 
March, 1 7 10, by a nugority of 68 to 52. The 
lenient judgment pronounced upon him, a 
prohibition to preach for three years, and a 
condemnation of his sermons to be burned by 
the common hangman, was considered by the 
doctor's party as a virtual acquittal, and as a 
proof of the weakness of the Whig govern- 
ment The strength which the Tory party 
had now discovered that they possessed en- 
couraged Anne to do every thing henceforth 
to thwart her ministers : and the first step 
which she took for this purpose was the ap- 
pointment of the Duke of Shrewsbury, who 
had latterly separated himself from the Whig 
party, and had just voted for the acquittal of 
Sacheverell, to the office of lord chamber- 
lain, from which the Marquess of Kent was 
removed to make way for him. Lord Godol- 
phin knew nothing of this appointment till it 
was made, and then wrote a strong letter of 
remonstrance. Anne's next proceeding was 
the dismissal of Lord Sunderland, which had 
been meditated and talked of some time before 
it took place, and against which Marlborough, 
and his wife also, had written strong depre- 
catory letters. Anne wrote to the duchess " a 
very short and harsh answer, complaining 
that I had broke my promise of not saying any 
thing of politics or of Mrs. Masham, and con- 
cluding that it was plain from this ill-usage 
what she was to expect for the future." {Ac- 
count, p. 255.) When Sunderland was dis- 
missed, a joint letter was written by Lords 
Cowper, Godolphin, Somers, Newcastle, De- 
vonshire, Orford and Halifax, and Mr. Boyle, 
to the Duke of Marlborough, who was with the 
army in Flanders, entreating him not to give 
up iie command of the army in resentment, 
his services being indispensable to his coun- 
try. The dismissal of Sunderland was but 
the prelude to the dismissal of all his col- 
leagues. On the 8th of August, Anne sent a 
livery-servant to Godolphin to tell him to 
break his treasurer's staff, and the office of 
lord-treasurer was put in commission, of 
which Earl Poulett was at the head, and Har- 
ley one of the members, being appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer. Harley's first 
advice was the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, in which there was still a Whig ma- 
jority, and Anne instantly acceded to it. 
A complete change of mmisters followed. 
Lord Somers was succeeded, as president of 
the council, by the Earl of Rochester, the 
Duke of Devonshire, as lord high steward, 
by the Duke of Buckingham, the great seal, 
resigned by Lord Cowper, was first put into 
commission, after a short interval given to 
Sir Simon Harcourt, and the Earl of Wharton 
was succeeded, as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
by the Duke of Ormond. Lord Dartmouth 
had already succeeded Sunderland as secre- 
tary of state, and St John was now appointed 
da 3 
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to the other secretaryship in the place of Mr. 
Boyle. The Duchess of Marlhoroagh con- 
tinued to hold her offices, bat all intercourse 
between her and the queen had ceased. When 
in the beginning of the next year, the duchess, 
thinking it necessary, proposed to visit the 
queen on some officiid business, she received 
a message from her royal mistress, telling her 
not to come. She now resigned her offices, 
which were divided between the Duchess of 
Somerset and Mrs. Masham. The Duke of 
Marlborough for a short time longer retained 
the command of the army. 

The new parliament assembled on the 25th 
of November, 1710, and the majority of the 
Commons was Tory. The remainder of Anne's 
reign, the period of her Tory ministry, pre- 
sents, in every important respect, a complete 
contrast to that which had preceded it Per- 
secution of dissenters, of which the Schism 
Act, passed in the last year of her reign, was 
the crowning triumph, took the place of that 
toleration to which Somers and Cowper had 
made early converts of Marlborough. The 
Protestant succession was in danger, and not 
only Anne's ministers, but Anne herself, 
schemed for the restoration of the Pretender. 
The war which had been carried on from 
the commencement of the reign, and had 
cost the country so much blood and treasure, 
in order to wrest the Spanish throne from 
the house of Bourbon, and give it to the 
house of Austria, was concluded by a treaty, 
zealously sought by the English government, 
which left the Bourbon Philip in possession 
of Spain and of the Indies, and gave to the 
Emperor of Austria, as a poor compensation 
for the abandonment of the claims of his 
house to the Spanish throne, Naples, Milan, 
Sardinia, and the Spanish Netherlands. Of 
this new ministry Harley was the recognised 
head. In June of the succeeding year he 
was made lord treasurer, and raised to the 
peerage by the title of the Earl of Oxford. 
Rather more than a year after, St. John was 
created Viscount Bolingbroke. The delay in 
St. John's elevation to the peerage was one 
of many causes of jealousy that arose between 
these two ministers ; and when St. John at 
last gained the object of his ambition, he had 
made considerable progress in supplanting 
the Earl of Oxford in influence with the 
queen, having allied himself for this purpose 
with Lady Masham, as Mrs. Masham be- 
came in December, 1712, and being assisted 
by her as zealously in his intrigues against 
Oxford, as Oxford had been before assisted 
by her against Marlborough. [Harlet, 
Robert, Earl of Oxford ; St. John, 
Henrt, Viscount Bolingbroke.] 

The distressed condition of France, brought 
on by the long duration of the war, had led 
Louis XIV. in 1709, and again in the spring 
of 1710, to make overtures of peace. In 
1709 negotiations were carried on for some 
months at the Hague, and were ultimately 
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broken off on account of the French king's 
refusal to bind himself to co-operate with 
the allies to drive his grandson Philip oat of 
Spain, if he should continue to resist. To 
the cession of Spain and the Indies to Ana- 
tria no opposition was made by Loois. The 
negotiations of 1 7 1 were carried on at Geer- 
truidenberg, and again terminated ansae- 
cessAilly, on account of the adherence of the 
allies to the article requiring Louis to act 
against Philip in the event of the latter re- 
fusing to relincjoish the crown of ^mid, and 
the determination of Louis not to assent to 
this article. The change of ministry in 
Enghmd in the autumn of 1710 brought im- 
mediate hopes to France of easier terms. 
Marlborough went to Flanders in the spring 
of 1711 to commence a new campaign; and 
though his forces had been woikened by 
the taking away of several regiments, which 
were sent on a foolish unsnccessfdl expe- 
dition against Quebec *, and though he bad 
lost the strength derived from tibe support 
of the government at home, he set to work 
with vigour, and defeated the French gene- 
ral, ViUars, for whom the French government, 
knowing the new state of things in England, 
had done their utmost, and on whose mc- 
cess in this campaign they had confidently 
relied. But notwithstanding these additional 
successes of Marlborough, and notwithstand- 
ing the low condition to which France had 
been brought by the war, and which wonld 
have ensured the greatest sacrifices by Louis 
XIV., Harley commenced a secret separate 
negotiation with de Torcy, the French mi- 
nister, for a peace, of which the foundation 
was to be the retention by Philip of Spain 
and the Indies. Preliminary articles were 
signed between England and France in the 
beginning of November, 1711, and then com- 
municated to the ambassadors of the emperor 
and of Holland. Both these powers expressed 
great dissatisfaction with the articles, but ul- 
timately consented to a congress which was 
to treat for a general peace, and meet at 
Utrecht on the 1st of Januarv, 1712. On the 
meeting of parliament, which took place on 
the 7th of December, 1711, Anne, not content 
with expressing her joy at the prospect of 
peace, did so m words thus strongly re- 
flecting on Marlborough, on whose counsels 
and arms she had so long relied. **I am 
glad that I can now tell you that, notwith- 
standing the arts of those who delight in war, 
both place and time are appointed for opening 
the treaty of a general peace." When the 
address in answer to the queen's speech was 
moved in the Lords, Nottingham came for- 
ward in opposition to his old party, and 
moved a clause condemnatory <^ any peace 
which allotted Spain and the Indies to a 
member of the house of Bourbon. Notting- 
ham's amendment was carried by a majority 
of sixty-two to fifty -four, and Anne was not 
deterred by her knowledge of the negotiations 
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which had taken place, and the preluninaries 
which had been settled, from saying in an- 
swer to the amended address, that she was 
sorry any one could think she would not do 
her utmost to recoTer Spain and the Indies 
from the house of Bourbon. \Mien parlia- 
ment adjourned for the Christmas holidays, 
she created twelve new peers, whose votes 
might prevent any fiurther obstacle in the 
Upper House to the completion of the peace 
on which she and her ministers had deter- 
mined ; and the value of these new peers 
was proved on the first division after the 
Lords again assembled, ministers having this 
time a majority of twelve. In the House of 
Commons, where the ministers had an over- 
whelming minority, a charge had been made 
against Marlborough of embezzlement of 
public monies in his command of the army; 
and during the recess, on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, 1711, Anne dismissed him from all his 
employments, and herself wrote a letter to 
him informing him of his disgrace, and at- 
tributing it to this charge, and to improper 
behaviour towards herself. The command 
of the English forces was given to the Duke 
of Ormond ; but the Dutch refused him the 
command of their forces, and gave it to 
Prince Eugene. The congress of Utrecht 
was not accompanied by a truce : but Or- 
mond had secret orders fh>m home to avoid 
engaging in any siege or hazarding any 
battle. A similar course was pursued by the 
English plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, who 
pretended to take part with the emperor and 
their other allies in a demand for the resti- 
tution of Spain to the house of Austria, while 
Harley and St John were carrying on a 
secret correspondence with the French ple- 
nipotentiaries, and with de Torcy, the French 
minister. In the correspondence between St. 
John and de Torcy the renunciation of Phi- 
lip's right of succession to the throne of 
France, and not his abandonment of the 
throne of Spain, was made the ultimatum; 
and as soon as this renunciation was con- 
ceded, the English abandoned their allies. 
On the 6th of June, 1712, Anne announced 
to parliament the terms on which an advan- 
tageous general peace might be made ; and in 
the fiice of a vigorous, though, as far as num- 
bers were concerned, not formidable opposi- 
tion from the Whigs, and after very protracted 
negotiations, the treaty on these terms was 
finally settled, and peace was proclaimed, on 
the 4 th of May, 1713. Spain and the Indies 
were given to Philip, the French king recog- 
nized the Protestant succession, engaged to 
make the Pretender withdraw from the 
French dominions, and renounced for him- 
self, his heirs, and his successors, the suc- 
cession to the throne of Spain, while Philip 
renounced in like manner the succession to 
the throne of France; the fortifications of 
Dunkirk were to be demolished, and the har- 
bour filled up, an equivalent being first given 
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to France by Great Britain ; Hudson's Bay 
and Straits were to remain to Great Britain, 
and satisfiujtion was to be made by France to 
the Hudson's Bay Company for idl damages 
sustained ; St. Christopher, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland were given to Great Britain, 
with certain rights of fishing off Newfound- 
hmd reserved to France, and, by a separate 
treaty with Philip, as king of Spain, Minorca 
and Gibraltar were retamed by Great Bri- 
tain ; the Emperor of Austria received the 
kingdom of Naples, the duch^ of Milan, and 
the Spanish Netherlands ; Sicily was sepa- 
rated from Naples, and given to the Duke 
of Savoy, with the title of king, and the suc- 
cession to the throne of Spain, in default 
of descendants from Philip, was settled in 
the house of Savoy ; Luxembourg, Namur, 
Charleroy, Ypres, and Nieuport were as- 
signed to the Dutch, in addition to the places 
already possessed by them, as a perpetual 
barrier, according to the stipulations of the 
barrier-treaty between Great Britain and the 
states-general, which had been signed on the 
30th of January, 1713. Holland Portugal, 
Prussia, and Savoy acquiesced in this treaty 
with reluctance ; but the Emperor of Austria 
refused to be a party to it, and publicly pro- 
claimed that he had been abandoned and 
betrayed. The account which has been here 
given of the negotiations so dishonourable 
to England, that resulted in the treaty of 
Utrecht, is of necessity brief and imperfect ; 
and the reader who desires Aill and minute 
information is referred to Prior's account of 
the part borne by him, as secretary to the 
embassy at Paris, in these transactions (" His- 
tory of Prior's Negotiations, compiled from 
the Original MSS., 8vo. London, 1740"), to 
the " Memoires de M. de Torcy," forming vo- 
lumes Ixvii. and IxviiL of the second series 
of M. Petitot's collection of " Memoires re- 
latifs a I'Histoire de France," to Bolingbrokc's 
" Letters and Correspondence," edited by Par- 
ker, 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1798, and to the 
papers relative to the Earl of Oxford's admi- 
nistration, published in the second volume of 
the Hardwicke State Papers, p. 482—510. 

The treaty of peace was accompanied by 
a commercial treaty between Great Britain 
and France, the fundamental principle of 
which was, that each of these countries 
should receive the other's goods on the same 
terms as those of the nations most favoured 
by each. But, however zealous the support 
which the ministry received from the parlia- 
ment for its treaty of peace, its treaty of 
commerce was much opposed in the House of 
Conunons, and the motion for ingrossing the 
bill to give effect to this treaty was defeated 
in that house by a majority of one hundred 
and ninety-four to one hundred and eightv- 
1 five, on the 18th of June, 1713. A beneficial 
treaty of commerce was thus prevented. 
I The Parliament had now sat three years, 
I and, having been prorogued on the 1 6th ol 
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July, was dissolved on the 8th of August 
The next parliament, which was originieLlly 
summoned for the 12th of November, 1713, 
did not meet, in consequence of successive 
prorogations, until the 16th of February, 
1714. This delay in the meeting of parlia- 
ment was caused partly by the queen's illness, 
which was not unattended with danger, and 
partly hj the dissensions between Oxford 
and Bolmgbroke, which were now at their 
height 

The Pretender, whom the treaty of Utrecht 
obliged LfOuis XIV. to send out of France, 
had taken up his residence in Lorraine, which 
was nominally a separate country, but which 
was to all intents and purposes a part of 
France, and his residence in which was a com- 
plete evasion of the treaty. From here he 
carried on his intrigues in England with as 
much flEusility as he could have done at St 
Germain. In the last parliament addresses 
had been sent to the queen by both Lords 
and Commons, praying her to endeavour to 
procure the Pretender's dismissal from the 
Duke of Lorraine's dominions. The new 
parliament speedily took up this subject, and 
eagerly pursued it During this last year of 
Anne's reign the arrival of the Pretender 
in England was constantly expected : and 
great as the danger then appeared, facts which 
have been since brought to light show that it 
was even greater tfajEin was then supposed. 
The Stuart papers, contained in Macpherson's 
" Original Papers," and the extracts from Sir 
James Mackintosh's MS. collections fh>m the 
French archives, which have been published 
in the " Edinburgh Review," vol. Ixii. p. 
1—36., prove that a design was on foot, of 
which Bolingbroke and Lady Masham were 
the chief promoters, in which all the prin- 
cipal ministers of state were more or less 
concerned, and which received countenance 
from Anne herself, to secure the succession 
to the Pretender, on the condition of his re- 
nouncing the Roman Catholic religion, — a 
condition to which the Pretender would not 
assent, but which, if he had been a person 
disposed to assent to it, would, it may be con- 
cluded, have been nugatory. The ft>iends to 
the Hanoverian succession thought it ne- 
cessary to bestir themselves, and among these 
were several members of the Tory party, 
and almost all the bishops, who joined with 
the Whigs in the various motions now made 
in both houses against the government By 
the advice of the leading friends of the 
house of Hanover in England, Schutz, the 
Hanoverian resident, applied to the lord 
chancellor for the electoral prince's writ of 
summons to the House of Peers as Duke of 
Cambridge, in order that he might come 
over and take his seat This step caused 
great consternation and anger in the mind 
of Anne, who did not know how to refuse 
the writ, but professed to be indignant at the 
mode in which it had been asked for, and 
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ordered Schutz to leave her court. The 
Whigs urged the Prince of Hanover's comio^ 
over, even though the writ were refused. The 
court of Hanover procrastinated and hesi- 
tated. At last Anne wrote a letter to the 
Electress of Hanover, strongly remonstmung 
against her grandson's coming to Engbmd : 
a letter which so agitated the diectress, whose 
age was eighty-four, that it almost imme- 
diately brought on her death. The scheme 
of the electoral prince's coming to England 
was now given up. 

On the 9th of July, Anne prorogued par- 
liament ; and the prorogation was almost 
inmiediately followed by the fall of Oxford, 
the victim of the intrigues of BoUngbroke 
and Lady Masham. Oxford had not entered 
with sufficient heartiness into the Jacobite 
intrigues to satisfy the fi&vourite: but having 
made &ir promises, had always endeavoorcd 
to put off their fhlfilmentby excuses, and, 
while professing to be favourable to the 
Pretender, had maintained a correspondence 
with the house of Hanover likewise. There 
had been jealousies, moreover, almost from 
the commencement of their joint ministrr. 
The inmiediate cause of Oxford's dismissal 'is 
said to have been offence gi^en to Ladj 
Masham by opposition to a scheme from 
which she would have derived pecuniary 
benefit Irritated by this. Lady Masham told 
Oxford, whom she had herself raised to royal 
favour and power, that he had never done 
the queen any service; and was incapable of 
doing her any. Oxford replied. *' I have 
been abused by lies and misrepresentations : 
but I will leave some people as low as I found 
them." The altercation Listed till two in the 
morning in the queen's presence; and at the 
end of it, Anne demanded of Oxford the trea- 
surer's staff. This was on the 27th of July. 
Three days after the queen was seized with 
an apoplectic fit, and the day after she died. 
Immediately after Oxford's fall, Boluigbroke 
had made a number of new appointments, and 
the persons whom he had selected had been 
all Jacobites. The treasury was put into 
commission, and Sir William Wyndham 
made the chief commissioner, and Dr. Atter- 
bury was appointed lord privy seat The 
queen's illness, foreboding immediately a 
fatal result, came upon Bolingbroke before 
he could mature his plans for the restoration 
of the Pretender ; and, unnerved by the sud- 
denness of the crisis, he shrunk from the 
execution of his designs before the bold and 
firm measures taken to secure the succession 
of the House of Hanover by the Dukes of 
Argyll, Somerset, and Shrewsbury. The 
day before the queen's death the council met 
at Kensington in a room close to that in 
which the queen was dying. The Dukes 
of Argyll and Somerset, who had not been 
summoned, presented themselves at the coun- 
cil, pleading the queen's danger as their apo- 
logy ; and the Duke of Shrewsbury imme- 
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diately thanked them for coming, and in- 
vited them to take part in the deliberations. 
The Dokes of Argyll and Somerset then 
urged the necessity of the appointment of a 
lord-treasurer at a moment so critical for the 
country, and named the Duke of Shrewsbury 
as the person most fit to be recommended to 
the queen for the appointment The council 
then adjourned to the queen's bed-side, 
Bolingbroke offering no opposition, and re- 
commended to Anne to appoint Shrewsbury 
lord-treasurer. Anne nodded, and her nod 
was construed into assent The council then 
returned to the room in which they had 
before sat, and, on the motion of Argyll, re- 
solred to summon every privy-councillor 
who might be in London or the neighbour- 
hood, to attend immediately. The aged and 
venerable Somers at once obeyed the sum- 
mons, and many members of the Whig party 
followed him. Prompt and vigorous mea- 
sures were now taken, by order of the coun- 
cil, to prevent any attempt that might be 
maide by the Pretender ; and the heralds-at- 
arms, and a troop of Life-Guards, were kept 
in readiness to proclaim George I. the mo- 
ment after Anne*s death. Tlius, in this 
critical moment, was the peaceful succession 
of the house of Hanover secured, after all the 
doubt and danger that had threatened it 

Anne died on the Ist of August, 1714, in 
the fiftieth year of her age. Her husband, 
Prince George of Denmark, had died about 
six years before, on the 28th of October, 
1708. They had been unfortunate, to a de- 
gree which seldom occurs, in respect of 
children ; for out of seventeen to which Anne 
gave birth, the greater number were still- 
born, and out of the remainder only one 
survived infancy, and that one was carried 
off at the age of eleven. The following de- 
scription is given by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough of Anne*s person : — " Queen Anne 
had a person and appearance not at all un- 
graceful, till she grew exceeding gross and 
corpulent There was something of migesty 
in her look, but mixed with a sullen and 
constant frown, that plainly betrayed a 
gloominess of soul, and a cloudiness of dis- 
position within." (Characters of her Con- 
temporaries^ by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
printed in the " Private Correspondence," 
ii. 119.) "I know," says the duchess in 
another part of this sketch of Anne, which, 
being written after her loss of fiEivour, is 
strong testimony in Anne's defence, "that 
in some libels she has been reproached as 
one who indulged herself in drinking strong 
liquors ; but I believe this was utterly ground- 
less, and that she never went beyond such 
a quantity of strong wines as her physicians 
judged to be necessary for her." There is a 
portrait of Anne, from which there have 
been many engravings, by Sir GodfVey Knel- 
ler ; and there is one by the same artist of 
ber husband, who was a man of no marked 
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or decided character, fond of an easy life, 
and addicted to the sports of the field and 
the pleasures of the table. 

Ajme had no abilities which enabled her 
to give of herself either impulse or direction 
to that great development of the national 
mind which, equally in politics and in litera- 
ture, marked the period of her reign. And 
with every allowance for the strong bias of 
revenge in the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
has principally furnished what is known of 
Anne's habits and dispositions and private 
conversations, it cannot be said that the 
virtues of her character are so many or so 
great as to atone for her intellectual deficien- 
cies. The influence which she exercised on 
public events was exercised through favour- 
ites, who for a time ruled every thing. With 
Anne, reason did not determine her first 
choice of her favourites ; and the disgrace of 
the Earl of Oxford, no less than that of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, proves that no 
amiable feeling moderated the whimsical 
passion which would suddenly turn her 
boundless love and confidence into aversion. 
" Her friendships," says the duchess, " were 
flames of extravagant passion, ending in 
indifference or aversion." (Private Corre- 
spondence, iu 121.) And Swift says of her 
that she " had not a stock of amity to serve 
above one object at a time." (Memoirs re- 
lating to the Change in the Queen^s Ministry, 
Works, iii. 176. Scott's edition.) Her con- 
duct to her fiither shows her destitute of 
affection, where its absence is the strongest 
condemnation : and the Duchess of Marl- 
borough describes her as feeling little or 
no gnef at losing either her son or her 
husband. ** Her love to the prince seemed, 
in the eye of the world, to be prodigiously 
great : and great as was the passion of her 
grie^ her stomach was greater : for that very 
day he died she ate three very large and 
hearty meals; so that one would think that, 
as other persons' grief takes away their ap- 
petites, her appetite took away her grief." 
(Private Correspondence, ii. 121.) She was 
selfish to excess, and fond of flattery, stub- 
bom, eagerly revengeful on those who had 
incurred her displeasure, while even to her 
favourites she was not liberal. '* Her me- 
mory was exceeding great, almost to a 
wonder, and had these two peculiarities very 
remarkable in it, that she could, whenever 
she pleased, forget what others would have 
thought themselves obliged by truth and 
honour to remember, and remember all such 
things as others would think it an happiness 
to forget Indeed, she chose to retain in it 
very little besides ceremonies and customs 
of courts, and such like insignificant trifles ; 
so that her conversation, which otherwise 
might have been enlivened by so great a 
memory, was onl^ made the more empty and 
trifling by its chiefly turning upon f^hions, 
and rijJes of precedence, or observations upon 
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the weather, or Bome Boch poor topics, with- 
out any variety or entertainment. . . . She 
never discovered any readiness of parts, 
either in asking questions or in giving an- 
swers. In matters of ordinary moment, her 
discourse had nothing of brightness or wit ; 
and in weightier matters, she never spoke 
but in a hurry, and had a certain knack of 
sticking to what had been dictated to her, to 
a degree often very disagreeable, and with- 
out the least sign of understanding or judg- 
ment." (p. 120.) Such was the queen to 
whom it may indeed be said to have been a 
happy accident that for a time her armies 
were led by Marlborough, and her councils 
guided by Somers and Godolphin, and whose 
reign is marked out in the history of Eng- 
land by the lustre of the literary names 
which embellished it, — Swift, Pope, Addison, 
Steele, Prior, Gay, Arbnthnot, and Boling- 
broke. 

The historians of the reign of Anne are 
Ralph, Tindal, Smollett, Belsham, Cunning- 
ham, and Macpherson, in their several works, 
comprising longer or shorter periods of the 
history of England, and Somerville, in a 
work expressly devoted to her reign, 4to., 
London, 1798. The short period of this 
reign, subsequent to the treaty of Utrecht, 
has been sketched by Lord John Russell, in 
his " Memoirs of the Affidrs of Europe fi*om 
the Peace of Utrecht," 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1829, and by Lord Mahon in his ** History 
of England," which commences also from 
the completion of that treaty. Mr. Hallam's 
and Professor Smyth's general reviews of the 
reign of Anne must likewise be mentioned. 
In the account of the reign of Anne in the 
** Pictorial History of England," as in every 
other part of that valuable work, the rea- 
der wiU find a greater variety of informa- 
tion than in any other single history of the 
reign, characterised generally by minute 
accuracy, and conveyed in a very lively and 
agreeable style. It is impossible to enume- 
rate all the works which are original sources 
of information for the public or private his- 
tory of Anne, or which bear upon her reign. 
The following are some of the principal : — 
Burnet's " History of his own Time," vols, 
v., vi. Oxford, 1833, which extend to the 
year 1713 ; Roger Coke's " Detection of the 
Court and State of England," vol. iiL Lon- 
don, 1719 ; Dalrymple's " Memou^ of Great 
Britain and Ireland," 3 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 
1790; Macpherson's ** Original Papers con- 
taining the secret History of Great Britain 
from the Restoration to the Accession of the 
House of Hanover," 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1775 ; " Memoires de M. de Torcy," in Peti- 
tot's collection of French Memoirs, 2d series, 
tom. Ixvii., Ixviii. ; " Memoires du Due de 
Saint Simon, 40 toms. Paris, 1839-41 ; 
" Account of the Conduct of the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough," 8vo. London, 
1742, which was drawn up from papers sup- 
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plied by the Duchess, by Hooke the Roman his- 
torian ; Coxe's " Memoirs and Corre^ODd- 
ence of John Duke of Marlborough," 6 rols. 
8vo. London, 1820 ; " Private Correspondence 
of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough," 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1838; and, generally, the works 
of Swift and Bolingbroke. W. D. C. 

ANNE of France was the third child of 
Louis XL, king of France, by his second 
wife, Charlotte of Savoy. Anne was bom in 
1461, soon after her faUier's accession to the 
crown. A negotiation was conunenced 
almost immediately after her birth for her 
marriage with Nicholas, marquis of Le 
Pont-a-Mousson, grandson of Rene of Lor- 
raine, king of Naples. They ai^ear to have 
been betrothed in childhood, for in a deed of 
the year 1470 Anne is called Marchioness of 
Le Pont The marriage was not however 
solemnised ; Nicholas, now Duke of Lor- 
raine (1471), having been drawn off bj 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, who offered him 
the hand of his only daughter. Anne was; 
on the dissolution of her engagement with 
Nicholas, betrothed to Pierre de Bonrbon, 
lord of Beaujeu, younger brother of the Duke 
of Bourbon, and was married to him in 1474. 
On the death of Louis XL, August 30, 1483, 
Anne and her husband assumed the office of 
guardians of the young king Charles VIII.. 
who had entered his fourteenth year. They 
had been appointed to this charge by the late 
king, who appears to have appreciated the 
etier^ and talent of his daughter ; but the 
appomtment had not been authenticated by 
any written document, and as by law the 
kings of France were out of their minority 
when they completed their thirteenth year, 
no guardians were legally necessary. Pierre 
and Anne, however, assumed the direction of 
affairs notwithstanding these difficulties ; and 
when the Duke of Orleans (afterwards Louis 
XII.), who was next in succession to the 
throne, and the other princes of the blood, 
hastened to Amboise to pay their respects to 
the king, of whose tender years they hoped to 
avail themselves in increasing their own power, 
they found the castle in possession of the 
guardians, and the troops in attendance sub- 
ject to their orders. Anne, however, for some 
time, abstained ftx>m any public exercise of 
her authority, though her influence over her 
brother, and inde^ over her husband also 
(for Brantome has recorded that she knew 
well how to manage him), rendered her in 
reality the director of public affairs \ and she 
endeavoured to gain over the nobles and 
princes by conferring honours and offices of 
trust upon them. 

But the state of the kingdom seemed to 
require a definitive settlement of the govern 
ment ; and the states-general were summoned 
to meet at Tours, where, after a series of 
stormy discussions, in which the Duke of 
Orleans struggled hard to obtain the direc- 
tion of the government, it was decided that 
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" the Lord and Lady of Beanjen should remain 
as hitherto near the king's person," a deci- 
sion which yirtually continued the adminis- 
tration in their hands. It is tme that the 
Dake of Bourbon held the office of constable 
and lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; but 
he was getting old and was difiabled by the 
gout : it is also true that the presidency of 
the council of state, in the king's absence, 
was by the states conferred on the Duke of 
Orleans, and after him on the Duke of Bour- 
bon; but Anne rendered this arrangement 
useless, by taking care that Charles should 
generally preside in person : and the other 
princes of the blood kept away from the 
meetings of the council, being disgusted with 
another part of the arrangement, which en- 
trusted &e presidency, aAer the Dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, to the Lord of Beaujeu, 
to the prejudice of the Duke of Alen9on, the 
Count of Angouleme, and other princes of the 
blood of higher rank than he. Thus, without 
any legal title or legislative sanction beyond 
the resolution of the states that she should 
remain near her brother's person, the govern- 
ment passed into the hands of Anne. In fact, 
her taJent and strength of character enabled 
her to inspire her brother with fear, and the offi- 
cers of the court and army with respect *, and 
to maintain a power which the levity and sen- 
suality of the duke of Orleans, and the vio- 
lence of the other princes, unfitted them for 
contesting with her. Orleans, soon after the 
dissolution of the states, visited Bretagne, 
where his jealousy of Anne was inflamed by 
the suggestions of Landois, the duke of Bre- 
tagne's chief favourite and adviser. He was 
soon recalled to assist at the king's corona- 
tion at Reims (May 30. 1484); and his 
dexterity in the chivalrous exercises of the 
'court gave him such favour with Charles, 
that Anne, jealous of his ascendancy, and 
perhaps careAil for her brother's health and 
morals, which so dissipated a companion 
would endanger, withdrew Charles from 
Paris to Malesherbes, and afterwards to 
Montargis. 

Apprehensive of the rivalry of the princes 
of the blood, Anne sought to strengthen her- 
self by alliances with the discontented nobles 
of Bretagne, with Rene II., duke of Lorraine, 
and with the states of Flanders, The Duke 
of Orleans, on the other hand, allied himself 
with the Duke of Bretagne, in order to deliver 
the king from the bondage in which he pre- 
tended he was held by his sister ; and pre- 
sented himself (17th Jan. 1485), accompanied 
by his chancellor, Le Mercier, and the count 
of Dunois, before the parliament of Paris, 
before whom he charged Anne with usurping 
the guardianship of her brother, and with 
attempting, by assassination, his own death. 
The parluiment, however, declined to take 
up the matter ; and Orleans and Dunois 
then appealed to the university, but with as 
little success. Anne, in the mean time, was 
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strengthening her party, and gathering a 
number of bold adventurers around her; and 
suddenly despatching a body of these to 
Paris, almost succeeded in seizing Orleans 
and Dunois while they were playing at tennis. 
They escaped into Normandy, and she forth- 
with brought the king to Paris, deprived 
them of their governments and offices, and 
then advancing with the king into Normandy, 
compelled them to return and submit They, 
however, soon became again discontented, 
quitted the court, and prepared for open hos- 
tilities. 

Anne seemed now to be threatened with hos- 
tilities on every side. The Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria was already at war with 
her ; and Richard III. of England, the Duke 
of Bretagne, and a number of the French 
princes of the blood, were ready to attack 
her. Against Maximilian she supported her- 
self by her alliance with the states of Flan- 
ders, with which he was at variance. She 
assisted the Earl of Richmond in his invasion 
of England, which resulted in the defeat and 
death of Richard IIL at Bosworth Field 
(22d August, 1485) ; and the death of Lan- 
dois, minister of the Duke of Bretagne (14th 
July, 1485), led to the secession of that 
powerful noble fh>m the malcontent party. 
Against the remaining malcontents Anne 
acted with promptitude : she secured the town 
of Orleans by the aid of the Duke of Lor- 
raine, obliged those who had taken arms to 
submit, and prevented others fh)m moving. 
She took the king with her to Orleans, 
Blois, Bourges, and Melun, and thence to 
Paris. In &e articles of pacification with 
the duke of Orleans, the banishment of the 
count of Dunois, his chief adviser, was a 
condition on which she insisted. 

The war with Maximilian continued, 
though it was languidly carried on : and it 
gave occasion to Anne to remove in the 
spring of 1486 with her brother to Troyes in 
Champagne, and to other places north and 
east of Paris, that she might be nearer the 
scene of operations. But the discontent of 
the princes and nobles was perpetually caus- 
ing new anxieties and troubles; and although 
she prevented these for a time from coming to 
a head, she could only delay, not prevent, the 
crisis. In the latter part of the year 1486 
she went with the king (whom she always 
kept with her) to Tours and Amboise, to be 
at hand to take advantage of the death of the 
Duke of Bretagne, which was expected soon 
to take place. Just before proceeding to 
Tours, she caused Charles VIII., by edict, 
definitively to annex Provence to the crown, 
though Rene, duke of Lorraine, had some 
claims to it which she had led him to hope 
would be fulfilled. This measure hastened 
the crisis: the nobles' discontent could not 
be any longer restrained. The Count of Du- 
nois returned to France, and fortified himself 
in his castle of Parthenay in Poitou; the 
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princes and nobles in the south and west of 
France took up arms against the predo- 
minance of Anne; the Duke of Lorraine, 
hitherto faithful to her, ranged himself with 
her opponents; the Duke of Bretagne also 
joined them; and Orleans (whom she de- 
signed to arrest) escaped from Blois, and fled 
into Bretagne. In these trying' circum- 
stances, she displayed her usual energy. She 
seized and imprisoned the bishops of Mont- 
auban and Perigueux, the lord of Argenton, 
better known as Philippe de Comines, and 
others of her opponents, and then led the 
king with an army into Poitou and Guienne 
(February and March, 1487), where she 
compelled the Count of Comminges, the Lord 
of Albret [Ausbet, Alain, Lord of] and 
the other malcontents to submit, or flee into 
Bretagne. The government of Guienne was 
given to Anne*s husband, the lord of Beaigeu; 
and this province being secured, the royal 
army under Louis de la TrimoiUe or Trc- 
moille and the lord of St Andre, marched 
into Bretagne, where it was joined by some 
of the Breton nobles, who were dissatisfied 
with the favour shown by their Duke to Or- 
leans, Conmiinges, Dunois, the prince of 
Orange, and others, not natives of Bretagne. 

Anne had agreed with these malcontents 
to send four thousand men only into Bre- 
tagne, a force too small to excite their 
jealousy : she however sent twelve thou- 
sand, who took several strong places : while 
the lord of Albret who had raised a force of 
three thousand or four thousand men in 
Gascony, and attempted to march to the aid 
of the Duke of Bretagne, was obliged to sur- 
render at Nontron, in Pcrigord. During 
the campaign Anne and her brother were at 
Angers, Ancenis, Laval, and other places near 
the frontier of Bretagne, and after the close 
of it she led him to Rouen, then to Paris. 
In their way thither at Pont de TArche, 
Comminges applied on his own behalf, and 
that of Orleans, Dunois, and Orange, for 
leave to return to France on condition of re- 
maining tranquil. Charles showed a desire 
for peace, but Anne overruled it, and caused 
the overture of the princes to be rejected; 
and thus, by preventing the Breton malcon- 
tents from obtaining their object, which was 
the departure of these nobles from Bretagne, 
completed the alienation which her violation 
of her agreement in exceeding the stipulated 
amount of military force had occasioned. 
The Bretons consequently reconciled them- 
selves to the duke and his foreign favourites. 
Albret transported a force from Gascony to 
Bretagne by sea, and the Breton war again 
assumed a more serious aspect 

Early in the next year (1488) Anne pro- 
cured from the parliament at a " lit de justice," 
or " bed of justice," held by the king, sentence of 
various penalties against the chief revolters, 
excepting the two dukes of Orleans and Bre- 
tagne. Among the culprits Philippe de Co- 
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mines was condemned to ten years* imprison- 
ment, part of which time he passed in an iron 
cage. Anne then took the king with her to 
Tours, and equipping a powerful army, sent it 
under La Tremoille into Bretagne. Before the 
opening of the campaign the duke of Bour- 
bon died (1st of April), and was succeeded 
in his rich inheritance by his brother Pierre, 
lord of Beaigeu, Anne's husband. Anne 
immediately set out for the Bourboniiais to 
secure the strongholds of the duchy againi>t 
the rival claimant of the succession, Charles 
de Bourbon, cardinal and archbishop of Lyon, 
the elder brother of Pierre; and having ef- 
fected this object returned to the king at Tour& 

The Breton campaign now commenced, 
and the decisive battle of St Aubin de Cor- 
mier (28th July) ended in the defeat of the 
Bretons and their allies (among whom were 
seven hundred English uxshers), and in the 
capture of Orleans and Orange, two of their 
leaders, who were committed to close con- 
finement Anne would have profited by 
the opportunity to annex Bretagne to the 
crown, but the lords of the council o]>- 
posed the proposition, and peace was granted 
to the Bretons (20th or 21st August), 
though on sufficiently hard terms. The 
unfortunate Duke of Bretagne died broken- 
hearted soon after, leaving his duchy to 
his eldest daughter, a mere child. [ Axnk 
OF BretagneJ But the death of the duke 
opened the way for disputing the succession 
of the duchy, to which Charles VII I. laid 
claim, as representative of the Penthievre 
branch of the ducal family, whose rights had 
been purchased by his father, Louis XI. 
The guardianship of the young duchess and 
of the duchy was also claimed for him; and 
without waiting for the decision upon these 
claims, the French army recommenced hos- 
tilities. Hostilities with Maximilian, now 
king of the Romans, still continued on the 
frontier of the Netherlands. 

In the winter of 1488-9, Anne was en- 
gaged with her husband in taking possession 
of the lordships they had inherited from 
the duke of Bourbon. Her brother was now 
in his nineteenth year, and showed a dis- 
position to follow other counsels than hers. 
She retained however her influence for the 
present, and exercised it in prolonging the 
captivity of the duke of Orleans. The 
prince of Orange however was released and 
allowed to return into Bretagne, on pro- 
mise of fidelity to the king, Anne hoping 
thereby to increase the divisions that ex- 
isted at the court of Bretagne with respect to 
the young duchess's marriage. The bishops 
of Alontauban and Perigueux, and some other 
prisoners were also released. The war in 
Bretagne meanwhile produced nothing deci- 
sive, partly because Aime paid less attention 
to it, and partly because the progress of the 
French was arrested by the arrival of troops 
from England and Spain in aid of the Bretons, 
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whose jealousies and divisions prevented them 
from improving the advantage of their po- 
sition. The war on the frontier of the Ne- 
therhmds still continued, and hostilities were 
on the eve of breaking out with the duke of 
Savoy, but the war was averted by a visit 
which the duke paid to the court of France. 
All the belligerents were however weary of 
hostilities, and a treaty of peace was agreed 
on at Frankfort between Maximilian and 
Charles VIII., in which Bretagne was in- 
cluded, though the stipulation for the evacua- 
tion of the duchy by the French was not 
observed. What part Anne took in these 
measures is not clear. She was now chiefly 
resident in her duchy, where the king visited 
her in Dec. 1490. She still however held the 
duke of Orleans in captivity at Bourges in 
spite of all intercession ; and the treaty with 
the lord of Albret, by which that unprincipled 
noble sold Nantes to the king of France 
(January, 1491) was managed by her and 
her husband. The release of Orleans by 
the special interference of the king himself 
(May, 1491) may be regarded as marking 
the downfall of Anne*8 influence, and the 
close of her public life. 

The government of Anne was able and 
important to the interests of France. She 
prevented the great nobles from taking ad- 
vantage of her brother's minority to br^ in 
upon the scarcely consolidated power of the 
monarchy. And if she manifested ambition 
and a desire to prolong her sway, the irre- 
solute character of her brother, and the ne- 
cessity of a firm government, may be pleaded 
in excuse. The violation of her engagement 
with the Breton malcontents, and the non- 
observance of the terms of the treaty with 
Bretagne after the battle of St. Aubin de Cor- 
mier, were violations of good faith, but good 
faith was not the characteristic of the age. 
Her detention of the duke of Orleans in prison 
was an evidence of vindictiveness ; though even 
here the restlessness and ambition of that 
prince, and the troubles he had caused, may 
furnish if not a justification yet a palliation 
of her conduct The fearftU cruelties of 
Ijouis XL's reign were not continued by his 
daughter. It was unfortunate that her power, 
rcstmg on no legal basis, aggravated the dis- 
contents of the princes and nobles, and thus 
increased the disorders which it required all 
her talent and firmness to control. 

The rest of Anne*s life possesses little in- 
terest In her capacity of Duchess of Bour- 
bon, she kept up a stately court, and was sur- 
rounded by a number of ladies whom she 
brought up, says Brantome, very virtuously 
and wisely. She lost her husband 8th Oc- 
tober, 1503. She survived him nineteen 
years, dying 14th November, 1422, at the 
castle of Chantelle, on the borders of Bour- 
bonnais and Auvergne, and was buried 
with her husband in the priory church of 
Souvigny, in the Bourbonnais. She left one 
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daughter Susanne, by marriage with whom 
the vast inheritance of the duchy of Bourbon 
passed into the hands of Charles, count of 
Monpensier, well known in histoir as the 
constable of Bourbon. [Boubbok, Charles 
II. Duke of.] 

^ (The public life of Anne is well given in 
Sismondi's HUtoire des Franfais, tom. xiv. 
and XV. There is a valuable paper on the 
history of the earlier part of the reign of 
Charles VIIL, by Lancelot in the eighth 
volume of the Mimoires de LitUrature tiris 
des Registres de VAcadimie dea Inscripticna 
et Bella Lettres. See also Guillaume de Ja- 
ligny, Hiatoire de pbuievra Choses m^ora- 
hies advenues du Regne de Charles VIIL, and 
other writers in Godefroy's Histoire de 
Charles VIIL ; St Gelais, Histoire de Louys 
XIL \ Anselme, Historique G^nealogique de 
la Maison Royale de France; L'Art de veri- 
fier les Dates; Brantome, Les Vies de Dames 
lUustres,) J. C. M. 

ANNE GONZA'GA. [Gonzaoa.] 

ANNE, DUCHESS OF GUISE. [Guise, 
Francis, Duke of.] 

ANNE NEVILLK [Richard III. op 
England.] 

ANNE of Russia, the queen of Henry I. 
of France, who reigned from 1031 to 1060, 
is a princess almost every point of whose 
history has been or may be contested. Ac- 
cording to the common accounts King Henry 
was so alarmed at the dangers and troubles 
which himself and his father Robert had 
undergone in consequence of contracting 
marriages within the prohibited degrees of 
affinity, that he sought and obtained a queen 
from Russia with the view of altogether 
avoiding this risk, and Anne, whom he mar- 
ried in 1044, was the daughter of Yaroslav, 
prince of Kiev, one of whose other daughters 
was the queen of Harold, of Norway, and 
another of Andrew I. of Hungary [Andrew 
L], while one of his sons was united to the 
daughter of Harold, the last Saxon king of 
England. Anne gave birth to four childreti, 
the eldest of whom was Philip, afterwards 
king. She survived her husband two years, 
after whose death, in 1062, she married Raoul, 
count of Crespy and Valois, who to obtain 
her hand repudiated his wife, the Countess 
Alix of Bar-sur-Aube. Anne survived Raoul 
also, died in France at some time subsequent 
to 1075, and was buried at La Ferte-Alais, 
where her tomb was discovered in 1 682 by the 
Jesuit Menestrier. This narrative is open to 
several objections. It is stated by Karamzin 
that the ancient Russian chroniclers do not 
mention the alliance of Kiev with France, or 
even the existence of any daughters of Yaro- 
slav. It is suggested by Voltaire, that it is 
extremely improbable that Anne, who, if the 
daughter of Yaroslav, was the grand-daughter 
of Vladimir, the very prince who introduced 
the Greek church into Russia, should be 
selected for a bride by a Roman Catholic 
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king more than usually anxious to conciliate 
the favour of the pope, and that it is more 
probahle that the old French chroniclers 
should be mistaken in the country of their 
queen, than that such an alliance should 
have taken place. The chroniclers them- 
selves assign the date of the marriage, some 
to 1044 and some to 1051, and the circum- 
stances of the subsequent union with Raoul 
are very obscure. Finally it is shown by 
the writers of the " Gallia Christiana," that 
the tomb at La Ferte-Alais, represented by 
Menestrier as being that of Queen Anne, is 
that of a different person. (Levesque, Svr 
lea ancietmea Rektiiona de la France avec 
la Ruaaie in Mimoirea de tInaHtut National, 
Sciencea Moraleay ii. 73 — 78. ; Karamzin, 
latoriya Goaudaratva Roaaiyakago, ii Primay- 
cheniya, p. 24. ; Article by Yazuikov in Ent- 
aiklopedecheaky Lexikon, ii. 318.) T. W. 

ANNE, SAINT, the mother of the Virgin 
Mary, was the daughter of Mathan, a priest 
of Bethlehem, of the family of Aaron. She 
was married, it is stated, to St Joachim, 
and after an unfruitful union of twenty-two 
years, gave birth to Mary the mother of 
our Saviour. Some authors imagine that St 
Anne had three daughters by St Joachim : 
others maintain that she had these three 
daughters by three different husbands, 
namely, St Joachim, Cleophas, and Salo- 
meus ; that Mary the mother of Jesus was 
the daughter of the first; that Mary Cleo- 
phas, the wife of Alpheus and mother of St 
James the Less, Joseph the Just, and Judas 
Thaddeus, was the daughter of the second ; 
and that the daughter of the third was Mary 
Salomeus, the wife of Zebedee and mother of 
James the Greater and St John the Evan- 
gelist This opinion, which is adopted by 
St Antoninus, Eckius, J. Gerson and many 
others, is founded upon the following pas- 
sage in the Gospel of St John, chap. xix. 
V. 25. : — ** Now &iere stood by the cross of 
Jesus his mother, and his mother's sister, 
ftfary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Mag- 
dalene." Cardinal Baronius, however, and 
others reject this opinion. They contend that 
St Anne was married only once, and that 
the Virgin Mary was bom when her mother 
was past the ordinary age of child-bearing \ 
that Uie two other women who are asserted to 
have been Anne's daughters were her sisters, 
the daughters of Meithan, one of whom 
named Sobea was the mother of St Elizabeth, 
who was the mother of St John the Baptist ; 
and they adduce many examples to show 
that it is customary in the Scriptures to call 
relations brothers and sisters. The time of 
Anne's death is as uncertain as the events of 
her life. Her name is not once mentioned 
in the Scriptures nor in the writings of the 
Fathers of the first three centuries of the 
Christian sera. The feast of St Anne was 
celebrated by the Greeks on the 25th of 
July as early as the sixth century, and Jus- 
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tinian erected a chorch in honour of her at 
Constantinople in the year 550, but it does 
not appear that at this period St. Anne was 
asserted to have been the mother of the 
Virgin. Justinian IL built another church 
in her name, according to Codrinos, in 70^ 
at which time this character was asttgned to 
her without a question. 

In the western church the worship of St 
Anne was not introduced until a moch later 
period. The histories of St Anne and St. 
Joachim, as maintained by the Greeks, were 
known in the West as early as the reign of 
Charlemagne, but the feast of St Anne was 
not observed until about the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Pope Gregory XIIL, by his boll 
dated 15th May, 1584, ordered that it should 
be kept generally on the 26th of July, and 
the observance of it was further prescribed 
by Pope Urban VIIL in 1642. In some 
churches, however, it is kept on the 2dth of 
July, and not with the same observances 
byalL 

The fate of the relics of St Anne is as 
obscure as her history. It is said that her 
body was transported fh)m Palestine to Con- 
stantinople about the year 710, and that 
her head was sent in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century by Louis de Blois to 
Chartres, and that it is now in the cathedral 
of that city. The Germans, however, assert 
that the head of St Anne is at Duren, a 
small town in the duchy of Juliers, and that 
it was carried there from Mayence. Tri- 
themius mentions a third head of this saint 
as deposited at Ursits, a town in the diocese 
of Wurzburg. The cathedral church of the 
city of Apt in Provence asserts that it is 
possessed of the relics of St Anne, and that 
they were deposited there by St Auspicius, 
the first bishop, in the year 801. Several 
other churches display similar relics as those 
of St. Anne, which Uiey allege to have re- 
ceived from the cathedral of Apt Upon all 
this Baillet remarks, " but we can place no 
reliance upon all these pretended relics, of 
the authenticity of which there is no proof." 

A long list of the miracles wrought by 
this saint is given by Cuper the Bollandist 
in his life of her. The following histories 
may be referred to, — "• L'Histoire de Madame 
Saincte Anne, de ses Parens, etde sa Vie, Mi- 
racles et Exemples," Antwerp, 1544, 12mo. 
" Sacree Apologie pour la bien-heureuse Ste. 
Anne et le bien-heureux Saint Joseph, Mc^re 
et Espoux de la Sainte Vier^ Marie, contre 
les Trigamie et Bigamie qm leurs sont im- 
posces ; ou, Responses aux Questions curi- 
euses meues sur ce Sujet Par Nazare 
Anroux," Paris, 1662, 8vo. (Baillet, Vies 
dea Sainta, 26 Juillet, v. 363 — 367. ; Moreri, 
Le grand Dictionnaire Hiatorique ; Butler, 
Livea of the Sainta, vii. 346.) J. W. J. 

ANNE OF SAVOY, daughter of Ama- 
deus v., count of Savoy, married Andronicus 
the Younger, emperor of Constantinople, and 
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was crowned Empress a. d. 1 326. She is called 
Joanna by some Italian historians, but is known 
as Empress of Constantinople by the name of 
Anna. She arrived at Constantinople with a 
splendid retinae of knights from Savoy and 
Piedmont, who displayed their skill in hunt- 
ing, sham fighting, and other manly exercises, 
to the great delight of the Byzantines, who 
are said by the contemporary historian Can- 
tacuzenus to have learned fit>m their Savoy- 
ard and Piedmontese guests the practice of 
tournaments. Anne exercised a beneficial in- 
fluence over her husband, for she was bene- 
volent and fond of justice. The events of 
her husband's reign are related under Am- 

DRONICUS III., PaLAOLOOUS of CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Anne was aunt to Amadeus VI., 
count of Savoy, styled the Green Count. 
(Bertolotti, Compendio ddia Istona delia Real 
Casa di Savaia. ) A. V. 

ANNEBAUT or ANNEBAUD, 
CLAUDE ly, MARE'CHAL D*, sprung 
from an ancient Norman familj, which had 
lon|^ been in possession of the seigneurie from 
which he derived his surname. At the battle 
of Pavia (24th February, 1525) Claude d'An- 
nebaut, then in his first youth, was one of a 
small number of gentlemen who, refusing to 
accompany the Due d'Alen9on in his retreat, 
attempted to cut their way to the side of the 
king. D'Annebaut succeeded ; shared in the 
captivity of Francis L ; and gained his favour 
for life. He served with distinction in the 
campaigns of Italy, Flanders, and Champagne, 
and rose in succession to the ranks of com- 
mander of the light horse, governor of Pie- 
mont, and marcchal of France. On the death 
of Chabot, D'Annebaut was made admiral of 
France. In 1545 he was sent with a large 
force to make a descent upon England, but 
effected nothing. He negotiated the peace 
concluded with England in 1546. Francis I., 
on his death-bed (31st March, 1547), left 
D'Annebaut a legacy of one hundred thou- 
sand livres, and urgently recommended the 
dauphin to avail himself of his councils and 
services. This dying charge was neglected, 
and the office of admiral taken fh)m Anne- 
baut and restored to Montmorency, who had 
been deprived of it in favour of Chabot At 
a later period Catherine de Medicis recalled 
D'Annebaut to the royal councils ; but he did 
not long survive this reparation. He died 
at La F^re on the 2d November, 1552. He 
had a brother, Jacques, who entered the 
church, and, having risen to the rank of car- 
dinal, died at Rouen, in 1547. Jean, only 
son of Claude d'Annebaut, fell in the battle 
of Dreux (1562): his daughter, Madeleine, 
was married to Gabriel, prince of Saluzzo. 
(J. A. Thuanus, Historia sui Temporis} Mar- 
tin du Bellay, Le9 Minunres de Mm. Martin 
du BeOay, Seigneur de Langez,) W. W. 

ANNEIX. [SOUVENEL.] 

ANNERT, FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT, 
a German engraver, bom at Niimberg in 
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1758. He made himself known by a set of 
views of the neighbourhood of Niimberg, 
which appeared from 1789 to 1794. He 
died in 1800. (Nagler, Neuea AUgemeines 
KOnsder Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

AN-NESA'Yr. [Ahmed An-nbsati.] 
ANNE'SE, GENNA'RO, figured at first 
as one of the subordinate agents of Aniello, 
or Masaniello, in the eventful insurrection of 
Naples in July, 1647. Annese was a gun- 
smith by trade, cunning and unprincipled, 
and at the same time ignorant and vulgar. 
He and his companions, Genoino and Ar- 
pfua, betrayed their leader, and were ac- 
complices in his murder. [Masaniello.] 
After the death of Masaniello, the insurgents 
chose for their leader the Duke of Massa, a 
Neapolitan nobleman of Spanish origin, who 
unwillingly accepted the dangerous office in 
the hope of bringing about an arrangement 
between the people and the Spanish viceroy, 
duke of Arcos, who occupied the castles with 
his troops, and he succeeded in effecting a 
truce between the two parties. This was at 
the end of the month of August On the 1st 
of October a large Spanish fleet, commanded 
by Don Juan of Austria, anchored in the bay 
and began to cannonade the town. The 
people became furious, and they suspected 
the Duke of Massa of colluding with the 
Spaniards. The populace, led by Annese, 
killed the duke and paraded his head through 
the streets, and elected Gennaro Annese 
captain-general of the Neapolitan people. 
They issued an edict of proscription against 
several of the principal nobles. The con- 
sequence was that the nobility, who at the 
beginning of the insurrection were rather dis- 
posed to make common cause with the people, 
now being in danger of their lives fix>m the 
fury of the populace, acted in concert with the 
Spaniards, armed their feudal retainers in the 
provinces, and assembled a force a£ 3000 
cavalry, with which they blockaded Naples 
and threatened the city with famine. Annese 
and his advisers had sense enough to perceive 
that their cause was desperate unless they 
strengthened themselves by foreign assist- 
ance, and they looked to France for that pur- 
pose. Henry of Lorraine, duke of Guise, a 
gallant soldier, fond of adventure, was then 
at Rome, as a sort of unofficial agent of 
France. He was descended from Rene, the 
last Angevin kin^ of Naples. Emissaries from 
the Neapolitan msurgents went to him, and 
offered to place him at the head of the Nea- 
politan people, or Neapolitan republic as some 
styled it. Guise had neither soldiers nor 
money, and the French court, or rather Ma- 
zarin, was not disposed to assist him. He, 
however, determined with a party of fourteen 
persons, mostly domestics, and some ten or 
twenty thousand crowns, with which his mo- 
ther and other friends helped him, to under- 
take the conquest of a kingdom. He sailed 
in a felucca from the mouth of the Tiber 
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on the 18th of November, passed unnoticed 
through the Spanish fleet, and reached Naples 
in safety. His appearance pleased the as- 
sembled multitude. Gennaro Annese, who 
still retained the title of captain-general, had 
fortified himself in the tower, or Fort del 
Carmine, with a band of desperate characters 
his subordinates, and thither the Duke of 
Guise repaired, for Annese was not willing 
to leaye his den. The duke, in his Memoirs, 
which were reprinted in 1826 in " Petitot's 
Collection," describes this chief as a little 
man, ill-made, and very dark, his eyes sunk 
in his head, with short hair and large ears, a 
wide mouth, his beard close cut, and begin- 
ning to turn grey, his voice full and very 
hoarse ; he could not speak two words with- 
out stammering, and appeared very restless 
and timorous. He was attended by about 
twenty guards as ill-looking as himself. He 
wore a buflF cost with sleeves of red velvet, 
and scarlet breeches, with a cap of cloth of 
gold of the same colour on his head ; he 
had a girdle of red velvet with three pistols 
on each side ; wore no sword, but carried a 
large blunderbuss in his hand. Annese, on 
seemg the duke, touched his cap, and then 
pulling off, without ceremony, the duke*s hat, 
he gave him a cap like his own to put on. 
He then took him by the hand and led him 
into the hall, where they sat down. The 
duke presented him the letter of M. de Fon- 
tenay, the French minister at Rome, adding 
the assurance of the protection of France and 
of the speedy arrival of a French fleet with 
supplies for the assistance of the Neapolitans. 
Annese opened the letter, turned up all the 
four sides m succession, and then gave it back 
to him, confessing that he could not read. 
At this moment some one knocked loudly at 
the door, and cried out that the ambassador 
of France wished to be introduced to the 
duke, who rose to receive the diplomatist, 
when the door opened and presented to his 
astonished eyes the figure of a man without a 
hat, his sword drawn, and two great chaplets 
of beads about his neck. This was no other 
than Luigi del Ferro, a Neapolitan, who had 
entered into correspondence with the French 
ministers, and being countenanced by them 
had assumed the title of ambassador of the 
French king, and was styled as such in M. 
de Fontenay*8 letter, which the duke now 
delivered to him. Meantime the people out- 
side being clamorous to see the doke, An- 
nese caused two basins to be brought, one full 
of gold and the other of silver corns, and led 
the duke to a window, firom whence he threw 
handfuls among the people. Dinner was 
soon after brought in by Annese's wife, who 
acted as cook to her husband, who did not 
dare to trust any other person for fear of 
poison. The lady was dressed in a sky-blue 
satin gown embroidered with silver, with a 
chain of jewels, a necklace of pearl, and pen- 
dants of diamonds in her ears, all plundered 
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from the Duchess of Matalone, and in this 
attire she cooked, scoured dishes, and washed 
linen. Annese would not allow the ambas- 
sador Del Ferro to sit down at table, but made 
him serve the duke and himsel£ From what 
the duke saw and what he contrived to elicit 
fh>m Annese and those around him, he soon 
perceived that the cause of the Neapolitan 
people was at a very low ebb. That cause 
originally was a just one ; for the role of the 
Spanish viceroys at Naples was a system of 
misrule as abominable as ever existed in any 
modem country. But the means to sappcirt 
the cause were bad and inefllcient. The 
Neapolitans were disunited : the lower orders 
alone were disposed to support the revolaticHL, 
for the sake of plunder and idleness. The no- 
bility had left Naples, and were scouring the 
open country at the head of their feudal vas- 
sals; and although unfriendly to the Spaniards, 
they were still more unfriendly to the populace 
of Naples, who had murdered their friends and 
plundered and burned their palaces. On the 
other hand, the inferior nobility and gentry of 
the city, the merchants, lawyers, and other 
professional men, and the principal shop- 
keepers, a class nicknamed the **• Black 
Cloaks,'* as distinguished from the " Unshod,'' 
or populace, were averse to the revolution 
and the turn which it had taken, and wi^ed, 
but did not know how, to put an end to it. 
Lastly, in the three castles and other fortified 
posts within the city of Naples, and on board 
the fleet anchored in the bay there was a 
Spanish force, not numerous enough perhaps 
to take a large capital in a state of revolt, 
but waiting with characteristic Castilian com- 
posure for the fit opportunity of revenge. 

The Duke of Guise endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the feudal nobility ; but they would not 
trust him as long as they saw him at the 
head merely of a band of rufiians. Mean- 
time a French fieet appeared from Toulon 
with some troops, arms, and ammunition, bat 
the French envoy on board had instructions 
to communicate not with the Duke of Guise, 
but with Gennaro Annese, captain-general of 
the Neapolitan people. At last Annese was 
prevailed upon, some say by a seasonable 
offer of money, perhaps also through a con- 
viction of his own incapacity, to resign his 
office ; and on the 21st of December the duke 
was proclaimed by the leaders, amidst the 
acclamations of the people, "duke of the Nea- 
politan republic, protector of the liberties, 
and generalissimo of the armies of Naples.** 
But still he was left to such resources as he 
could get on the spot, for the French fleet, 
after a desultory combat with the Spaniards, 
sailed away. Guise managed to maintain 
himself in Naples for a few months amidst 
difficulties and dangers of every kind. Mean- 
time several of the popular leaders, and An- 
nese among the rest, entered into secret com- 
munication with the Spaniards. Guise mis- 
trusted Annese, who still retained possession 
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of his tower at the Carmine, and Annese 
hated the duke, who had supplanted him in 
his office. Guise says, with great coolness, 
in his Memoirs, that in order to get rid of 
Annese he tried to have him poisoned, but 
did not succeed. 

On the 16th of April, 1648, a general sally 
was made by the Spaniards tram the castles, 
headed by Don Juan of Austria and the new 
viceroy, count de Oftate, and they scoured the 
streets, meeting with hardly any opposition. 
Annese was one of the first to welcome the 
Spanish troops. Guise, forsaken by all, was 
made a prisoner. Annese was promised a 
full amnesty, and was left unmolested for a 
time in the eigoyment of some portion of his 
plunder ; but afterwards, on some fresh real 
or pretended suspicion, he was seized and 
publicly beheaded together with Luigi del 
Ferro, the ** ambassador." The Count de 
Ofiate acted with great cruelty towards all 
those who had been connected with the in- 
surrection. (Giannone, Storia civile del 
Regno di Napdi; Botta, Storia di Italia ; M& 
moires du Comte de Modhie sur la Revolution 
de Naples de 1647, and the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Guise.) A. V. 

ANNESLEY, ARTHUR, earl of Angle- 
sey, was bom on the 10th of July, 1614, in 
Dublin, and was the eldest son of Arthur, 
Baron Mountnorris and Viscount Valentia, 
a peer of Ireland, who is known, as Lord 
Mountnorris, as one of the victims of Lord 
Strafford's injustice in his government of 
Ireland, and to whose Irish titles the subject 
of the present memoir succeeded in 1660, 
the year before he was created an English 
peer by Charles II. He resided in Ireland 
until he was ten years old, and then came 
to England. "In 1630, or thereabouts," ac- 
cording to Anthony a Wood, " he was en- 
tered as a gentleman commoner at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and continued there under 
the tuition of a careful tutor three years or 
more, and having laid a sure foundeition in 
literature, to advance his knowledge in 
greater matters he returned to his native 
country for a time." {Ath. Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
iv. 181.) He afterwards became a student of 
law in Lincoln's Inn, and then, after a time, 
went abroad, and made the tour of Europe. 
On his return from his travels in 1640, he 
was elected knight of the shire for the county 
of Radnor, for the parliament which after- 
wards acquired the name of the Long Parlia- 
ment ; but a petition having been presented 
against his return, his election was set aside. 

At the commencement of the civil war, 
Mr. Annesley is said to have supported the 
king's cause : but a statement made in most 
of the lives which have been written of him, 
that he sat in the parliament held at Oxford 
in 1643, is incorrect, for he had then lost his 
seat, and the name of his successor, Mr. 
Charles Price, is jn the list of those who 
attended at Oxford. In the year 1645, he 



was sent by the parliament as a commissioner 
to Ulster, where he acquitted himself greatly 
to the satisfaction of his employers, and com- 
pletely foiled the Irish rebel forces. In 
1647, he was again sent as a commissioner to 
Ireland, for the purpose of treating with the 
Duke of Ormond for the delivery of Dublin 
to the parliament The commissioners 
hmded at Dublin on the 7th of July, 1647, 
and on the 19th a treaty was signed, and 
Dublin delivered to the commissioners. Im- 
mediately after this, Mr. Annesley returned 
to England, contrary to the wish of the par- 
liament, who had prolonged his appointment 
for some months, declaring that it was in- 
convenient to his own affairs to stay longer 
in Ireland, and insisting upon the condition 
on which he had accepted the appointment, 
that it should terminate with the delivering 
up of Dublin by the Duke of Ormond. This 
appears in a letter from himself and one of 
his brother-commissioners, which has been 
lately printed in Mr. Carey's *' Memorials of 
the Great Civil War." (vol. i. p. 320.) 

Anthony a Wood states in his account of 
Lord Anglesey, that he took the engage- 
ment to the commonwealth after the execu- 
tion of Charles I. ; but this statement is dis- 
proved by his being refused admittance to 
the Rump Parliament, on the ground that he 
had not taken the engagement, when, after 
having been summarily dismissed by Crom- 
well in 1653, it was called together again by 
the officers of the army in 1659. He was 
not a member of any of Oliver Cromwell's 
parliaments, but was returned for the city of 
Dublin in the parliament called by Richard 
Cromwell, on succeeding to the protector- 
ship. In this parliament he acted with the 
Presbyterian party, who joined their efforts 
with those of the Republicans against Richard 
Cromwell's House of Lords, and against his 
government On the restoration of the 
Rump Parliament, Mr. Annesley took a very 
prominent part in the endeavours made to 
procure admission for the excluded members. 
(See the tract called ** England's Confu- 
sion," printed in Somers' Tracts, vi. 522.) 
When in February, 1660, the excluded mem- 
bers were at last admitted by Monk's influ- 
ence, and a new council of state appointed, 
Mr. Annesley was made its president In 
this position, he actively co-operated with 
Monk in his measures for the restoration of 
Charles II., and was one of those principally 
confided in by the general. 

Immediately after the Restoration, Mr. 
Annesley was rewarded by being appointed 
a privy-councillor ; and on the 22d of April, 
1661, the day before the coronation, he was 
created Baron Annesley of Newport Pagnel 
in Buckinghamshire and Earl of Anglesey. 
He had in the meantime, by his father's 
death, become Viscount Valentia in the Irish 
peerage. He was an active member of the 
privy council during the early years of 
3h 
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Charles II.*s reign. In 1665 he received the 
appointment of vice-treasnrer of Ireland, 
which he afterwards, in 1667, exchanged with 
Sir George Carteret for that of treasurer of 
the navy. Ahout the end of the year 1667, 
Charles IL entertained a project of niaking 
some changes in his council, bj which An- 
glesey and some others were to be excluded, 
and some of the king's chief parliamentary 
opponents introduced into their places. The 
plan was not carried into effect Pepys 
writes on the 5th of January, 1668, " It goes 
for a pretty saying of my liord Anglesey's 
up and down the court, that he should lately 
say to one of the great promoters of this 
putting him and others out of the council, — 
* Well, and what are we to look for when 
we are outed ? Will all things be set right 
in the nation ? ' The other said that, ' He 
did believe that many things would be 
mended.' * But,' says my lord, * will you 
and the rest of you be contented to be hanged 
if you do not redeem all our misfortunes and 
set all right, if the power be put into your 
hands ? ' The other answered, * No ; he 
would not undertake that' * Why, then,' 
says my lord, * I and the rest of us that you 
are labouring to put out will be contented to 
be hanged if we do not recover all that is 
past, if the king will put the power into our 
hands, and adhere wholly to our advice.' " 
(Pepys' Diary^ iv. 8.) In February, 1672, 
Lord Anglesey was appointed one of a com- 
mittee of the privy council to inspect and 
report upon all the papers and writings con- 
cerning the settlement of Ireland ; and in 
consequence of the report of this committee, 
a commission was issued on the 1st of Au- 
gust of the same year, of which Lord Angle- 
sey was also a member, to inspect the settle- 
ments of Ireland and all proceedings there- 
unto. In 1673, Lord Anglesey was ap- 
pointed lord privy seaL 

During the excitement of the Popish plot 
in the years 1679 and 1680, Lord Anglesey 
took a very bold course in opposition to the 
almost universal feeling of the nation, de- 
clared in the House of Lords his entire dis- 
belief of the existence of such a plot, and was 
the only peer who dissented from the reso- 
lution to which that house came, affirming 
the existence of the plot This course ex- 
posed him to much obloquy and to many 
charges of being himself a Roman Catholic. 
The Earl of Essex made it a reproach to 
him in the House of Lords, that he was 
prayed for by name in all the Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels in Ireland. The Earl of 
Anglesey replied, that the charge was un- 
true, but that, even were it otherwise, he 
could bear it, and that if the Jews in their 
synagogues, or the Turks in their mosques, 
would pray for him unasked, he should be 
glad to be the better for their devotion. On 
the 20th of October, 1680, he was charged 
by Dangerfleld, in an information made on 
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oath at the bar of the House of Commons, 
with having endeavoured to stifle evidence 
with relation to the Popish plot, and to pro- 
mote the belief of a Presbyterian one. 
While, however, Lord Anglesey thus strenu- 
ously discountenanced the belidT of a Popish 
plot, he voted for the condemnation of Loid 
Stafford, and afterwards in the reign of 
James II., when he was in the fovour of that 
king, proved alike his consistency and his 
independence by protesting alone, at one of 
its stages, and with only one companion, 
the Earl of Clare, at another stage, against 
the bill for reversing Lord Stafford's at- 
tainder. The followmg passage from a 
long letter on politics and dieology, written 
by Lord Anglesey to Sir Peter Pett, and 
published by the latter after Lord Angle- 
sey's death, under the inappropriate title 
of " Memoirs of the la^ Earl of Anglesey," 
contains his own defence of his conduct 
in reference to the Popish plot, and will 
serve also as a specimen of his style as 
a writer. " I was therefore without anj 
fear, as I may say, an Athanasins against the 
world of our three estates, when I did (as 
you mention) publickly give my vote, that 
there was no such Irish plot, as was sworn bj 
the witnesses : and what my sense was of 
any Irish or English Papists' plot, I shall not 
here take occasion to express ; but yet as to 
some persons convicted of the Popisn plot in 
England, upon the oaths of witnesses, who 
appeared in the eye of the law thus, *■ probi 
et legales homines,' I was so fearful of the 
defects of some witnesses and their sayings, 
that I, being then Lord Priv^ Seal, interceded 
as earnestly as I could with the king my 
master, to grant his pardon, particularly in 
the case of Mr. Langhome and the titular 
Archbishop Plunkett ; and was as active as 
any in the House of Lords in exploding the 
infamous accusation of the most vertnous then 
queen consort And though in the unfor- 
tunate Lord Stafford's case, I going * secun- 
dum allegata et probata,' I gave my jadg- 
ment as I did, yet his late majesty did publickly 
acknowledge that I was an importunate soli^ 
citor with him for his lordship*s pardon, as 
well as for the pardon of Langhome and 

Plunkett above mentioned I easily 

foresaw at that time that my then showing 
the humanity of a man, the frankness of a 
gentleman, and charity and compassion of a 
Christian, to the persons of many Papists and 
others, and doing as I did in the late con- 
juncture, would occasion designing Papists 
and some perverse nominal Protestants (as 
you call them) to make a Papist of me." (pp. 
8—11.) 

In the year 1 682, Lord Anglesey, notwith- 
standing his zealous oppociition to the pro- 
moters of a belief in the Popish plot and of 
the exclusion of the Duke of York from the 
succession to the crown, was dismissed from 
his office of privy seal, on account of the 
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publication of a letter to Lord Castlehaveii, 
containing remarks on this lord's '* Memoirs 
of his Engagement and Carriage in the Irish 
Wars," -which gave ofifence to the Duke of 
Ormond, and was complained of by him to 
the king. The king, on receiTing me Duke 
of Ormondes complaint, determined to have 
the matter heard m council, and ordered that 
a cop J of the complaint should be sent to Lord 
Anglesey, and that he should be summoned to 
attend a council at Hampton Court to make 
answer to the Duke of Ormond's charges. 
After several councils held, a resolution was 
passed, on the 27th of July, 1682, that Lord 
Anglesey's letter to Lord Castlehaven was 
" a scandalous libel against his late mi^jesty, 
against his now majesty, and against the go- 
vernment" A similar censure was subse- 
quently passed on Lord Castlehaven's book. 
[ToucHET, James, Earl of Castlbhaten.] 
The privy seal was afterwards taken from 
Lord Anglesey and given to the Earl of 
Halifax. The writer of the life of the Earl of 
Anglesey in the ** Biographia Britannica" re- 
presents this letter to Lord Castlehaven merely 
as a pretext, and a memorial presented by his 
lordship in the year 1682 to Charles II., 
against the policy which he was then pur- 
suing, to have been the real cause of his dis- 
grace. But this conjecture, which is appa- 
rently designed in order to exalt Lord An- 
glesey's poUtical independence, is overthrown 
by the title under which this memorial was 
afterwards, in the reign of William and Mary, 
published by Lord Anglesey's son-in-law, 
Lord Haversham, namely, "• The Earl of An- 
glesey's State of the Government and King- 
dom, prepared and intended for His Majesty 
King Charles the Second in the Year 1682 ; 
but the Storm impending growing so high 
prevented it then." 

After his dismissal from office, Lord An- 
glesey retired to his books and to the com- 
position of a history of the wars in Ireland, 
and lived either at his seat at Blechingdon in 
Oxfordshire, where he had collected a large 
and curious library, or at a villa at Totteridge, 
near London, which he honoured with the 
name of his Tusculanum. After the acces- 
sion of James II. he obtained this king's 
&vour. The following extract fh>m Lord 
Anglesey's diary, which has been lost, pre- 
served by Sir Peter Pett in his "* Epistle 
Dedicatory " to the " Memoirs," shows the 
terms on which he was with James at the 
very beginning of his reign. " On March 8. 
85 (1685), spent most at home in business 
and duty (i. e, prayer). In the evening was 
private with the Lord Sunderland, my good 
friend ; and then was with the king a ftill 
hour at Mr. Chiffinches, who was very kind, 
ft«e, and open in discourse ; said he would 
not be priest-ridden, read a letter of the late 
king, said I should be welcome to him." 
Lord Anglesey died on the 6th of April, 
1686, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
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** His fi-iends supposed," says Sir Peter Pett, 
'* that had he Uved a month longer he would 
have been lord chancellor, and that his zeal 
for his religion suffered no diminution 
thereby." 

Lord Anglesey appears to have been an 
honest man, but to have possessed no great 
talent or judgment Un&vourable chan^rs 
have been drawn of him by Bishop Burnet, 
Anthony iL Wood, and Horace Walpole ; but 
all these writers were prejudiced against him. 
Bishop Burnet is angrv with the opponent 
of the Exclusion Bills, Anthony k Wood with 
the statesman who was tolerant of dissenters, 
and Horace Walpole with the parliament- 
arian of the civil wars. ** That his lordship 
sailed with the times," says Horace Walpole, 
"remains notorious. Those principles must 
be of an accommodating temper wluch could 
suffer the same man to be president of a re- 
publican council of state, and recommend him 
for chancellor to an arbitrary and popish 
king." That he was president of the council 
of state, which, being appointed before the 
end of the Common wealth, may be called 
republican, is true : but this council of state 
was chosen with a view of bringing about the 
Restoration, and effectually contributed to that 
end. The story of his being likely to be 
appointed chancellor to James II. is a very 
improbable one, and rests only on Sir Peter 
Pett's authority, which is none at all. At the 
same time his career cannot be called a con- 
sistent one, while yet it is not, perhaps, more 
inconsistent than is to be accounted for by 
vanity interfering with good intentions. An- 
thony k Wood tells us that he was looked 
upon as a peculiar support of the Protestant 
Dissenters, which is no inconsiderable merit 
in a statesman of his time. He was a great 
lover of books, and a diligent student of the 
laws of England and of theology. His 
writing is ver^ stiff and pedantic. 

The following is a list of Lord Anglesey's 
writings. 1. "Truth unveiled, in Behalf of 
the Church of England, being a Vindication 
of Mr. John Standish's Sermon before the 
King, and published by His Majesty's Com- 
mand ; to which is added, a short Treatise 
on the Subject of Transubstantiation," 1 676. 
2. " A Letter fi-om a Person of Honour in 
the Country, written to the Earl of Castle- 
haven, being Observations and Reflections on 
his Lordship's Memoirs concerning the Wars 
of Ireland," 1681. 3. " A Letter of Remarks 
upon Jovian," 1683. 4. " The King's Right 
of Indulgence in Spiritual Matters, with the 
Equity thereof asserted," 1687. 5. "Me- 
moirs, intermixed with moral, political, and 
historical Observations, by way of Discourse, 
in a Letter (to Sir Peter Pett) ; to which is 
prefixed a Letter written by His Lordship 
during his Retirement from Court, in the 
Year, 1683, published by Sir Peter Pett, 
Knight, Advocate-General for the Kingdom 
of Ireland," 1693. 6. " The Earl of Angle- 
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867*8 State of the Govenunent and King- 
dom, prepared and intended for His Majesty 
Charles the Second, in the Year 1682 ; hut 
the Storm impending growing so high pre- 
vented it then. With a short Vindication of 
Bis Lordship from several Aspersions cast on 
him, in a pretended Letter that carries the 
Title of his Memoirs, hy Sir John Thompson, 
Bart, afterwards Lord Haversham." (This is 
printed in ^* Somers' Tracts," viii 343., and 
in the Appendix to the " Parliamentary His- 
tory of England," vol. iv.) 7. " The Privi- 
leges of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
argued and stated in two Conferences he- 
tween hoth Houses, April 19th and 22d, 
1671 ; to which is added a Discourse, where- 
in the Rights of the House of Lords are 
truly asserted ; with learned Remarks on the 
seeming Arguments and pretended Prece- 
dents offered at that time against their Lord- 
ships." 

There is no reason whatever for doubt- 
ing the authenticity of the letter published 
by Sir Peter Pett, though the title given 
to it of " Memoirs " is absurdly inappro- 
priate. The " History^ of the Wars in Ire- 
land," to the composition of which Lord 
Anglesey had given much time and care, 
and which would have been a valuable work, 
proceeding from one who had so much per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject, has unfor- 
tunately perished ; as also his lordship's 
Diary, which is mentioned by Sir Peter Pett 
as having been in the possession of Mr. 
Ryley, after Lord Anglesey's death. (Wood, 
Athena OxtmienseSy iv. 181.; Biographia Bri- 
tannicay both editions; Horace Walpole, 
Royal and Noble Authors; Banks, Extinct 
Peerage^ iii. 11.; Lord Anglesey, Memoirs^ 
published by Sir Peter Pett, 8vo. 1693.) 

W. D. C. 

ANNESLEY, BRIAN. [Anslay, 
Brian.] 

ANNESLEY, REV. SAMUEL, LL.D., 
or, as Wood states that the name was ori- 
ginally written, Anelet, was bom at Kenil- 
worth, in Warwickshire, a. d. 1 620. He was 
of a good family, being first cousin to Arthur 
Annesley, earl of Anglesey, and he inherited 
a considerable estate. \Yhen he was four 
years old his father died, leaving him to the 
care of a sensible and pious mother, under 
whose influence he imbibed, from his very 
infancy, not only firm religious principles, 
but also a strong desire to become a minister 
of religion. It is said that, when a child, he 
dreamed that he had entered upon the sacred 
office, and that he was sent for by the Bishop 
of London, to suffer martyrdom by fire. At 
the age of fifteen, at Michaelmas term, 1635, 
he entered Queen's college, Oxford, where 
he became noted for his great temperance. 
Wood, who writes of Annesley with more 
than his usual prejudice, says that, " with 
much ado, being naturally dull, yet industri- 
ous, he got to be bachelor of arts, notwith- 
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' standing he that presented him to that degree 
I (who did swear that he knew him to be 'apcos, 
habilis, et idoneus') did take a hard oath for 
hinou" He left the university in 1639, and was 
ordained by a bishop : at a later period of 
his life he received Presbyterian ordinadoii. 
In 1644 he was appointed chaplain to the 
Earl of Warwick, the lord high admiral, 
with whom he went to sea. Between this 
time and 1648, he obtained the living of 
Cliffe, in Kent, in place of the ^ected mi- 
nister, Dr. Grifiith Higges, whom Wood calls 
an honest man, but Dr. Williams declares 
to have been notoriously scandalous. At all 
events, whether by his honesty or by his 
laxity, Dr. Higges had become so popular 
with his parishioners, that they assaulted 
Annesley on his first appearance among them 
with spits, forks, and stones, and threatened 
him with death. He replied, with coorage. 
that " let them use him how they would, he 
was resolved to continue with them, till God 
had fitted them by his ministry to entertain 
a better, who should succeed him ; but be 
solemnly declared, that when they became so 
prepared, he would leave the place," a pro- 
mise which he afterwards redeemed. This 
living was worth four hundred pounds a-year, 
and was also a peculiar, having a court held 
by the incumbent, who decided all questions 
relating to wills, marriages, and other matters 
of ecclesiastical law. In consideration of this 
jurisdiction, and at the instance of the Earl 
of Pembroke, the university of Oxford con- 
ferred upon Annesley the degree of doctor of 
law, an act which " his contemporaries in 
Queen's college," says Wood, " looked upon 
as the most scandalous thing in nature, be- 
cause they knew very well that he knew 
nothing at all of the law." This was in 1648 : 
and in July of the same year. Dr. Annesley 
preached a fast sermon before the House of 
Commons, which was printed by their order; 
in which he made very severe remarks upon 
the king, then a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, 
and even went so far as to hint at his exe- 
cution. On the 25th of August in this year, 
he again accompanied the Earl of Warwick, 
who sailed to Holland in the pursuit of the 
ships that had gone over to Charles II. A 
short time after, he resigned his living in 
Kent, according to his promise to the people, 
who now, however, wished him to remain 
with them. In 1652, he was chosen minister 
by the parishioners of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Friday Street, London. In 1657, the 
Protector Oliver appointed him preacher at 
St Paul's : in the following year Richard 
Cromwell gave him the living of St, Giles, 
Cripplegate ; and on the 14th of March, 1659, 
he was appointed by act of parliament one 
of the commissioners for the approbation and 
admission of ministers of the gospel after the 
Presbyterian mode. The latter office ceased 
of course at the Restoration, in 1660 ; and 
about the same time, Dr. Annesley was de- 
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priyed of his lectureship at St Paal*g. He 
was ejected from his living of Cripplegate, by 
the Act of Uniformity, in 1662; but he still 
continued to preach as opportunity ofifered, 
suffering at times his share of the penalties 
attached to Nonconformity, till the declara- 
tion of indulgence, in 1672, when he licensed 
a meeting-house in Little St. Helen's, where 
he gathered a flourishing Presbyterian con- 
gregation, of which he continued the pastor 
till his death. In 1694 he became one of the 
lecturers at Salters' Hall. He died on the 
3 1 St of December, 1696, in his seventy- 
seventh year. Dr. Daniel Williams preached 
his funeral sermon, and afterwards published 
it, with an account of his life. 

According to Dr. Williams's estimate of 
his character. Dr. Annesley was an eminent 
theologian, particularly skilful in resolving 
cases of conscience, and a most laborious and 
useful minister. He laid aside a tenth part 
of his income for charitable purposes; and 
several ministers were educated at his ex- 
pense. Baxter pronounced upon him the 
following simple eulogy : ** Dr. Annesley is 
a most sincere, godly, humble man, totally 
devoted to God." 

He left a son and two daughters, the 
younger of whom was married to the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley, and became the mother of 
the celebrated John Wesley, and of his bro- 
thers, Charles and Samuel. 

Dr. Annesley's published works consist for 
the most part of sermons. He edited a col- 
lection of the " Morning Exercises at Crip- 
plegate, or, Several Cases of Conscience prac- 
tically resolved by sundry Ministers," 4 vols. 
London, 1661, to each volume of which he 
wrote a preface. He also wrote a preface to 
Richard AUeine's " Instructions about Heart 
Work," and another, in conjunction with Dr. 
Owen, to Elisha Cole's ** Practical Treatise 
of God's Sovereignty." (Williams, FuneraJ, 
Sermon for Dr. Annesley; Wood, Athena 
Oxonienses, ii. p. 966.; Calamy, Continu- 
ation,) P. S. 

ANNETSBERGER, FRANZISCA, a 
clever Bavarian miniature painter. She 
lived at Munich in 1814, and was distin- 
guished there by the title of a painter to the 
court, Hofmalerin. (Nagler, Neues Attge- 
meines KunsUer Lexicon,) R. N. W. 

A'NNIA GENS. The Annii were not 
originally a Roman f^unily. The name Annius 
appears Ute in the Fasti, and after two con- 
sulships (b.c. 153, 128) does not occur again 
until A. D. 108. They were a plebeian family, 
and at first there was probably no distinction 
between the Annii, the Anneii, and the An- 
nsei. Of these forms, however, Annius was 
the most ancient, Annseus the most recent. 
Annius was apparently a widely-extended 
gentile name, being found both in Umbria 
and in Latium. 

The first Annius mentioned in history is 
L. Annius of Setia, one of the two pmtors of 
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Latium in b. c. 340. He came in that year 
to Rome with instructions fh>m the Latin 
Diet to demand the equal incorporation of 
Latium ; so that the senate and the higher 
magistracies should be equally divided be- 
tween the two states, Rome being the capital 
city, Romans the national name. The con- 
sul, Manlius Torquatus, on the part of 
the senate indignantly rejected these pro- 
posals ; and Annius, in quitting the senate- 
house, fell headlong down the steps which 
led to the Forum, and was killed or stunned 
by the fali The annalists whom Livy fol- 
lowed apparently regarded the fall of Annius 
as the punishment of his arrogance in pro- 
posing to equalise Rome and Latium, or of 
his impiety in derogating in his speech to 
the senate from the majesty of the Capitoline 
Jupiter. Those who related that he was 
merely stunned had probably read in some 
older record that Annius commanded the 
Latins in the war that followed with Rome. 
(Livy, viii. 3 — 6.) 

In the seventh century of Rome, C. Marine 
the elder procured the full franchise for M. 
Annius Appius of Camerinum (Camerino) 
in Umbria, in consideration of the ancient 
and equal treaty existing since the Etruscan 
war, B. c. 308 (Livy, ix. 26. ; Orelli, Inscrip- 
tion, No. 920.), between the Romans and the 
Camertians. 

Among other members of the Annian 
family, whose connection with one another 
cannot be traced, are, in the republican pe- 
riod, Annius, a freedman, father of Cnaeus 
Flavins, the celebrated clerk of Appius 
Claudius Csecus in his censorship, b. c. 312. 
(Piso, Annal, 3., quoted by Gellius, Noctes 
Attica^ vi. 9.) ; P. Annius a military tribune, 
the murderer of M. Antonius the orator, 
b. c. 87 (Plutarch, Marius^ 44. ; Appian, 
Civil Wars, i, 72.); and C. Annius Cimber, 
a boon-companion of the triumvir M. Anto- 
nius, and an indifferent poet, rhetorician, 
and historian, as well as, according to Cicero, 
a man of infamous character. The father 
of Cimber was a Greek, named Lysidicus, 
and Cicero says (^Philippic, xi. 6. 14.) that 
the name was equally appropriate to the son, 
who had broken every law {Au<ri9ucos). He 
also calls him Philadelphus, for Annius was 
suspected of having made away with one of 
his brothers. He had, however, been one of 
the numerous prstors appointed by Julius 
Csesar. (Suetonius, Julius, 41.) An epigram 
attributed to Virgil styles Annius, in refer- 
ence to his historical labours, the British 
Thucydides (Virgil, Catalecta, 2., Heyne's 
note; Quintilian, viii. 3. 27., Spalding's note.); 
and Augustus, in a letter to Tiberius, points 
out Annius as a writer whose obscure and 
affected idiom was especially to be avoided. 
(Suetonius, Octavius, 86.; J. G. Huschke, 
De C. Annio Cimbro^ Lysidici Filio, Rosto* 
chii, 1824, 4to.) 

From a comparison of Polybius, iil 40. 
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with Livy, xxi. 25., it appears that a T. An- 
nius, after his prstorship, was appointed 
with other commissioners (triamyiri) to esta- 
hlish colonies at Piacentia (Piacenza) and 
Cremona in b. c. 218, and that in the follow- 
ing year his colleagues and himself were 
besieged in Matina (Modena), and after- 
wards made prisoners and detained as host- 
ages by the Boian Gaols. 

The Bellibni were a numerous branch of 
the Annia Oens, but of little historical im- 
portance, and impossible to affiliate. 

C. Annius Bellienus, contemporary with 
the elder C. Marius. In more peaceful times 
than those of the Marsic and civil wars (b. c. 
90—82) his eminence in the law would pro- 
bably have raised 1dm to the consulship. 
(Cicero, Brutus, 47.) 

L. Annius Bellienus was executed in b. c. 
64 with the other confederates of L. Sergius 
Catilina. Cicero, according to Asconius, 
calls Annius the uncle of Catilina. He had 
been a staunch partisan of the dictator Sulla, 
and slew with his own hand Lucretius Ofella, 
when a candidate for the consulship in op- 
position to Sulla's wishes. (Asconius in Ora- 
tion, in Toga Candida, p. 92, Orellius ed.; 
Plutarch, SuHa, 33.) 



L. Annius Bellienus, probably a son of tbe 
preceding, was attached to the party of Cs. 
Pompeins. His house was plandovd aod 
burned in the disturbances which attended and 
followed CfB8ar*s funeral. (Cicero, PkiUppie, 
iL 36.) 

The Annh Lusci ^>pear more frequently 
in the Fasti and the hiiBtory of Roane during 
the republic than any other branch of the 
Annia Gens ; and an intermarriage with the 
Papian fiunily, of which the firait was T. 
Annius Milo, the well-known tribone of 
B. c. 57, and the adversary of P. Clodhis. 
connects them with an eventfbl period of 
Rome. The appellation Luscus, a person 
who can see better in shadow than in snn- 
shine (Festos, Luscitio, p. 120. Mueller edit; 
Luscini, Pliny, HisL Nat xL 55.; Nonius, 
p. 135. 10. Lusciosi ; Fulgentiua, p. 561. 19. 
Luscitiosos; NujctcCAm^, AristoteL Genera 
Animaliwn, t. 1. 27, 28. Bekker. edit), like 
many other Roman agnomina (e.g. Pfeetus, 
Strabo, &c.), was doubtless derived from the 
ocular imperfection of some remote ancestor. 
The affinity of the Annii Lnsci is only par- 
tially known. 



ANNII LUSCI. 

(I.) T. Annius Liucus, 
Pnetor. 

(8.) T. Annliu Luicus. 

(8.) T. Annlui Luscus, 
Cos. B. c. 153. 

(4.) T. Annlas Luscus Rarus, 
COS.B.C. 128. 



(6.) T. Annlas Luscus. 
(8.) Annim married (9.) C. Papius Celsus. 



(6.) C. Annius Luscus. 



.U 



(la) T. Annius MIlo Paplanus, 
Tribune of People, b. c. 67, 

married 
(11.) Faoita, daughter of Cornelius Sulla. 

Dictator. 



(7.) Annia 

married 

1. Lb Cornelius Cinna, 

Cos. ir. B. c. 84. 

S. M. Plso Calpumtaaos, 

Cos. B.C61. 



T. Annius Luscus (3.) was constd in b. c. 
153, and of some reputation for eloquence. 
(Cicero, Brutus, 20.) He was an opponent of 
the Gracchi, and a few words of his speech 
against Tiberius Gracchus are preserved by 
Festus (^Satura). Pighius {Annaies ad u. c. 
620) erroneously ascribes a pnetorship in this 
year to Annius ; and it may be added that 
Pighius, in his account of the magistracies 
of the Annii Lnsci, is more fimciful thsm 
accurate. The usual reading of the article 
" Religionis " in Festus would make Annius 
the colleague of M. Fulvius Nobilior in the 
censorship of b.c. 136; but this does not 
agree with the Fasti; and Mueller, in his 
recent edition of " Festus " for Annius reads 
^milius Lepidus. (p. 285.) (Westermann, 
Roemisch. Beredsamkeit, § 38. 3. ; Meyer, 
Orator, Roman, Fragment p. 100.) 
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C. Annius Luscus (4.), son of T. Annius 
Luscus, consul in b.c. 128. He was placed 
in command of the garrison of Leptis^ in 
Numidia, by the proconsul Metellus, daring 
the Jugiuthine war, b. c. 108. He was pnetor 
about B. c. 83-2 ; and in b. c. 81 was sent by 
Cornelius Sulla with proconsular rank into 
Spain to attack Sertorius. Annius, after the 
murder of Julius Salinator, forced the passes 
of the Pyrenees, and drove Sertorius to New 
Carthage, and for a time out of Spain. Prom 
extant coins it is known that L. Fabins and 
Q. Tarquitius were the quiestors of C. An- 
nius in his Spanish campaign. (Sallnst, Jw 
gurthine War, 77.; Plutarch, Sertorius, 7.; 
Eckhel, Numismat. Veter, Doctrin, 5. p. 134.) 

Under the emperors the name Anniiu 
occurs in various new combinations: Tl.) 
attached to the gentile name Libo^ which 
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usually bore the surnames Poetelius, Scri- 
bonius, &c. {Capitoline Fasti, a.d. 128. 204.) 
(2.) Coupled with Bassus, Gallns, Lar^pis, 
names which rarely appear in the Fasti of 
the republic, and were perhaps introduced 
into the Roman senate between the reigns of 
Augustus and Vespasian, when the muni- 
cipfd nobility of the proyinces supplied the 



vacancies made in that assembly by civil 
war, proscription, and state prosecutions 
(dek^ones). (Tacitus, Annal, UL 55.; Capi- 
tolinus, M. AureliuB AnUminus, in Script, 
Histor. Aug.") 

In connection with Verus the Annia Gens 
became one of the imperial fiunilies of Rome, 
as the following stemma will show. 



ANNII YERI. 

(1.) Anniiu Venu (a Spaniard), 
Prctor. 
II 
(2.) Anniut Verus married (3.) Rupllia Faustina, 

(created a Patrldan by Vespasian), n 

Prefect of the dtj. II 



(4.) Annius Verus, 

Prctor, 

married 

Domltia CbItIIU rLociUa], 

daughter o? 

CalTislus Tullus, 

Cm. A. D. 109. 110. 



(5.) H. Annius Libo, 
Cos. A. D. 128. 



(6.) Annia Galeria Faustina mar. (7.) M. Antoninus Pius, 



B 



A.D. 



mp. 
13&-1 



161. 



(9.) M. Galerlus Antoninus, 
(diedToung}. 



(10.) 



(8.) H. Annius Verus CatOius Sererus, 
(afterwards) 
M. Aurelius Antoninus, Imp. (IS.) 
** The Philosopher." 
A.D. 16S— 180. 



Annia 

married 

Lamia Syllanus. 



(11.) Annia Faustina 
married 
H. Aurelius Antoninus 
(No. 8.) 



Annius Verus, 
(died A.D. 170). 



(18.) Coromodus, 
Imp. 
A. D. 180^192. 



(14.) Annia Ludlla 
married 
1. Lucius Verus, 
2. Claudius Pompeius. 



This stemma is compiled partly from the Life of M. Aurelius Antoninus in the Augustan History and 
partly fh>m Eckhel, " Numismat veter. Doctrine." But the consulships of the Annti do not in all canes agree 
with the CapitoUne Fasti, many of them doubtless being merely supplementary consuls (consules sufTrrti). 

W, B. D. 



ANNIBAL. [Hannibal.] 

ANNI'BALE, sumamed Patavi'nus or 
Padova'no, from Ae place of his birth, was 
one of the most celebrated organists of the 
sixteenth century, as well as a skilful per- 
former on the lute and the clavier. At the 
age of twenty-five he was appointed organbt 
of St. Mark*s at Venice, which situation he 
filled for more than thirty years. Of his 
compositions there were printed — 1. " Liber 
primus Motettorum, 5 et 6 Voc." Venice, 
1576. 2. " Cantiones a 4 Voc." Venice, 
1592. 3. " Madrigali a 6 Voc." Venice, 
1683. (Fetis, BiographU UniverteUe des 
Musiciens,) E. T. 

ANNIB ALLI A'NUS, FL A'VIUS CLAU- 
DIUS, was nephew of the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great, and brother of the Ceesar 
Daknatius. He was bom at Toulouse. 
His uncle caused him and his brother Dal- 
matius to be educated with his own sons, 
bestowed on AnnibalUanus the title of no- 
biUsaimus^vid accompanied it with the gift of 
a purple and gold robe. He received also 
from Constantine the singular and unprece- 
dented appellation of Kmg, but in what re- 
lation it stood to the dignities of Augustus 
and Caesar is unknown. AnnibalUanus mar< 
ried Constantina his cousin, daughter of Con- 
stantine L and Fausta. In the division of 
the empire, Pontus, Cappadocia, and the lesser 
Armenia were designed by Constantine for 
AnnibalUanus, with the city of Ceesarea in 
Bithynia for his capital. On the death of 
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his uncle, however, AnnibaUianus and his 
brother Dalmatius were at first seized and 
afterwards murdered at Constantinople, at 
the end of a. d. 337, by the household 
troops, who were encouraged, probably by 
Constantius II., to declare that they would 
su£fer none but the sons of Constantine L 
to divide the succession of the empire. 
Medals are extant which were struck in 
honour of AnnibaUianus with the legend 
" Fl. AnnibalUano Regi." (Eckhel, Doctrin. 
Numismat Veter. vui. 24. ; Zosimus, u. p. 1 1 7. ; 
Ammianus Marceilinus, xiv. 1., with the 
note of Valesius ; Chronicon Pascale, p. 286. 
Glareanus, in his notes to Eutropius, Brevtor. 
X. 11., makes AnnibaUianus to have been a 
son of Constantius Chlonis, and consequently 
a brother of Constantine L, and father, not 
brother, of the Ceesar Dalmatius ; Victor the 
younger, Epitome^ xli. 20.) W. B. D. 

ANNI'CERIS, CAw(ic€p«f), a Greek phi- 
losopher of Cvrene, and one of the latest 
successors of Aristippus, the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school. He was a pupil of Hege- 
sias, and probably a contemporary of Epi- 
curus, which wiU fix his period about b. c. 
300. The doctrines of Aristippus had been 
much distorted by his successors, and Anni- 
ceris seems to have endeavoured either to 
restore them, or what is more probable, to 
use them as a basis upon which to found a 
new school. His foUowers were designated 
by the name Annicereans ("Ayyix^peioi, An- 
mcerU), and his school ^Ayvuctpta tSptats, 
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which however does not appear to have 
maintained itself long, and to have heen 
merged in that of Epicurus. From the little 
that has come down to us, it appears that 
with Anniceris, as with Aristippus, happiness 
or pleasure (riHotHi) was the great object of 
life, but in the application of this principle to 
the affairs of practical life Anniceris was 
less opposed to good feeling than his prede- 
cessors ; he allowed, for instance, that friend- 
ship, gratitude, and love for one's parents 
and country, were estimable feelings, and 
capable of giving happiness. (Diogenes 
Laertius, iL 86. and 96. ; Strabo, xviL p. 857.; 
Cicero, De Officiia, iii. 33.) 

Diogenes Laertius and others mention an 
Anniceris of C^-rene who happened to be in 
^gina at the tmie when Plato on his return 
from Sicily was sold there as a slave, and is 
said to have ransomed him for the sum of 
twenty or thirty mins. If this story be true, 
the Anniceris here mentioned cannot possibly 
be the philosopher, who must have lived 
several generations later than Plato. Anni- 
ceris, the contemporary of Plato, is mentioned 
by iElian, accoiding to whom he was very 
fond of horses and skilled in horsemanship, 
which he once displayed in the academy at 
Athens before Plato. Olympiodorus in the 
" Life of Plato " justly remarks that nobody 
would know anything about this Anniceris 
if he had not ransomed Plata (Diogenes 
Laertius, iii. 20. ; ^lian, VaTi<B Hiatoria, ii. 
27., with the note of Perizonius ; Lucian, 
Demosthenis Encomium, 23.) L. S. 

ANNIO DA VITERBO, in Latin, Annius 
Viterbensis. The proper name of this writer 
was Giovanni Nanni ; but when, according 
to the custom of the learned in his day, he 
latinized it, he dropped the N, and wrote 
Annius ; and modem writers, as Tiraboschi, 
reconverting it into Italian, give it the form 
Annio. He was bom at Viterbo, in the Papal 
States, about a. d. 1432, as appears from his 
epitaph. Vossius, who has been followed by 
some other writers, fixed his birth incorrectly 
in A.D. 1437. He entered at an early age 
(in or before the year 1448, as may be ga- 
Uiered from his commentary on Berosus in 
his " Anti^uitatum Volumina ") into the order 
of Dominican or preaching friars, and took 
the habit of the order in the church of Simta 
Maria de* Gradi at Viterbo, and appears to 
have been for some time prior of a convent 
at Genoa. His acquaintance not only with 
the Greek and Latin languages, but also with 
some of the oriental tongues, ( Altamura men- 
tions the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Armenian, 
and Vossius adds Arabic,) obtained for him 
considerable reputation among those of his 
order, and procured for him the esteem of 
the popes, especially of Pope Alexander VL, 
from whom he received in 1499 the post of 
maestro del sacro palazzo, or master of the 
papal household, at Rome. He held this ap- 
pomtment only a short time, dying I3th of 
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November, 1502. He was buried in the 
Dominican church of Santa Maria di Minerv^a 
at Rome. 

Annio was the author of the following 
works : — 1 . "Tractatus de Imperio Tupcoram." 
This work is an astrological treatise read by 
him at Genoa in the church of St Dominic 
in 1471. Echard and Niceron say it was 
printed about the same time, but this is 
doubtM. 2. " De frituris Chrisiianomm 
Triumphis in Thurcos et Saracenos." This 
work comprehends a commentary on the 
Apocalypse (" Glosa super Apocalipnm "> in 
two parts ; and in a third part a rec^itn- 
lation of the above-mentioned treatise ** Oe 
Imperio Turcorum." He speaks of having 
read this treatise at Genoa, and ** given it ^ 
and ** dedicated it " to Cardinal Nicolas of 
Pistoia, commonly called Cardinal Theano ; 
but he says nothing of having printed it. 
The treatise "De futuris Chnstianonun 
Triumphis" was finished at Genoa, 3l8t of 
March, 1480. It was printed the same year 
at Genoa in 4to., and, according to Echard 
and Niceron, at Niimberg, also in 4to. A 
copy of an edition in 4to. was printed at Co- 
logne A. D. 1482 : making three editions in 
two years. 3. ** Quiestiones Duie disputatse 
super Mutuo Judaico et civili et divina" This 
work was printed without mark of place. or 
date of publication ; but the author dates his 
treatise from Viterbo, 8th of May, 1492. 4. 
" Antiquitatum Variarum Volumina XYIL" 
This work, on which the fame or rather the 
notoriety of Annio chiefly rests, was first 
printed at Rome, a. d. 1498, by Eucharins 
Silber, alias Frank, at the cost, wholly or in 
part, of Ferdinand and Isabella (or as Annio 
calls her Elizabeth) of Spain, to whom the 
work was dedicated. The first edition does 
not bear the above title, which is found in 
the later ones, but is called " Commentaria 
Fratris Johannis Annii Viterbensis Ordinia 
Predicatoram Theologis Professoris super 
Opera diversorum Auctorum de Antiqui- 
tatibus loquentium confecta." The seventeen 
parts of which the work consists are de* 
scribed in the first part, which forms a table 
of contents to the following parts. In the 
course of this work Annio has given pas- 
sages professing to be extracts from the lost 
works of various ancient writers, as Fabios 
Pictor, "De aureo Sseculo et de Origine 
Urbis Romsc j ** Myrsilus of Lesbos, " De 
Origine Italiae et Turrense j " Cato, ** Ori- 
gmes ; " Sempronius, " De Chorographia sive 
Descriptione Italia et ejus Origine ; " Archi- 
lochus, "Epithetum de Temporibus;'* and 
from various works of Philo, Manetho, Be- 
rosus, and Metasthenes, a Persian, whom 
Annio expressly distinguishes from Megas- 
thenes the Greek historian. The extracts 
produced by Annio were at first received as 
genuine, and several successive editions of 
the work in a complete form, or of the extracts 
without the conmientary of Annio, appeared 
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during the sixteenth and the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Doubts, however, soon 
arose ; and, though for some time vindicators 
of the genuineness of the extracts were not 
wanting, it seems to be now settled that they 
are forgeries. But it is still questionable 
whether Annio was himself the forger, or 
whether he was the dupe of some other fa- 
bricator. Those who impute the fabrication 
to him rely much on an anecdote recorded by 
Antonio Augustin, archbishop of Tarragona, 
in his eleventh dialogue on Medals, Inscrip- 
tions, &c., that Annio caused an inscription 
to be engraved on a stone, and having buried 
the stone in a vmeyard near Viterbo, after- 
wards caused the ground where it was hid to 
be excavated, saying that he had read that 
the oldest temple in the world was buried 
there: that when the stone was found, he 
carried it to the magistrates of the town, and 
endeavoured to prove from it that the town 
had been founded by Isis and Osiris, more 
than two thousand years before the building 
of Rome. If this anecdote is authentic, and 
Augustin records it on the authority of La* 
tino Latini, a native of Viterbo, a man of 
learning and integrity, who lived however in 
a somewhat later period than Annio, it may 
be considered as nearly decisive. Annio 
gives an account of the way in which he 
became possessed of some of the manuscripts 
which he used in his " Antiquitatum Volu- 
mina." Of the works of Catt^he says he 
found ^ only some fragments, not arranged, in 
the ' Ancient Collectanea,' (in CoUectaneis 
vetustis) of one Master William of Mantua ; " 
from whose '* Collectanea " made in the 
year 1315, he also professes to derive two 
fragments of the ** Itinerary ** of Antoninus. 
These writings and others, he says, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth book, he brought 
from Mantua, on his return from that town 
to Viterbo with Paolo de Campo Fulgoso, 
cardinal of Santo Sisto. According to 
Echard he professed to have received his 
copy of Berosus as a gift from another Do- 
minican, Matthia, of the province of Arme- 
nia ; but we have not been able to find the 
passage. It is certainly remarkable that 
one man should have fallen in with, and 
should have collected ftom dififerent quarters, 
so many spurious writings, of which no other 
MSS. are known to have existed than those 
which he professed to have used, and that he 
should not have retained and left behind him 
documents so rare and valuable. These con- 
siderations would lead us to adopt the opinion 
of those who ascribe the forgery of the 
writings to Annio, were it not that it is hard 
to suppose an old man, fast verging towards 
seventy, and who had previou^dy, so far as 
appears, maintained a good character, would 
be guilty of such a fraud. Besides these pub- 
lished works, Annio wrote commentaries on 
all the books of Scripture, as he states in his 
introduction to the commentary on Philo in 
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his " Antiquitatum Volumina ; " but they 
have never been printed. Echard also men- 
tions the following works : '* Volumen, Libris 
Septuaginta distinctum, de Antiquitatibus et 
Gestis Etruscorum ; " " Chronologia Nova," 
in which he endeavoured to correct the errors 
in the chronology of Eusebius of Csesarea ; 
**De Correctione Typographica Chronico- 
rum;'* and "De Dignitate Officii Magistri 
sacri Palatii." The commentary of Annio 
on one of the elegies of Propertius (lib. iv. 
eleg. ii.), which forms part of his " Antiqui- 
tatum Volumina," was reprinted in an edition 
of Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius, folio, 
Paris, 1604, and has led Niceron to ascribe 
to him a commentary on those poets as a 
distinct work. (Quetif and Echard, Scrip- 
tores Ordinis Predicatorum, vol. ii. ; Altamnra, 
BibUoiheccB DominicafUB Incrementum ac Pro- 
secutioi Niceron, 3f <AROtr», vols. xi. and xx. ; 
Moreri, Dictumnaire, " Annius de Viterbe ; " 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, "Nannins, Jean :" in 
these writers, and in the Biographie Uni' 
verseUe, *' Annius de Viterbe," and Fabricius, 
BUdioUieca Media et Infima Latinitatis, may 
be seen some notice of the controversy re- 
specting the genuineness of the fragments 
and the good faith of Annio ; Secunda Scali" 
geranOf ** Annius Viterbensis ; '* Antonio Au- 
gustin, Diahgos de MedaJias^ translated into 
Latin by Scholt; Vossius, De Historicis 
Latinis,) J. C. M. 

A'NNIUS, TITUS MFLO PAPIA'NUS. 
[Mm>.] 

ANNO. [Hanno.] 

ANNO, or HANNO, ST., archbishop of 
Cologne, was a native of Suabia, and of an 
obscure f^ily. His early life is unknown, 
and he does not come forward prominently 
in the history of Germany till after the 
death of the Emperor Henry III. in 1056. 
The son and successor of this emperor, Hen- 
ry IV., was then in his sixth year, and his 
education, together with the administration 
of the empire, was intrusted to his mother, 
the Empress Agnes. The Bishop of Augs- 
burg and some other nobles who exercised 
great influence at the court, and also over the 
young king, were the objects of jealousy and 
envy. Anno, archbishop of Cologne, was 
the principal person among the malcontents. 
The manner in which he and his associates 
got possession of young Henry by treachery, 
in 1062, is related in the articles Adal- 
bert and Agnes. Anno conducted his 
prisoner to Cologne, and never allowed him 
to leave the dioceses of Cologne and Mainz; 
and being a man of an extremely severe 
character, he was never able to gain the 
attachment of the young king. The people 
who had witnessed the scene on the banks 
of the Rhine, loudly exclaimed against the 
archbishop's treachery, and their feelings 
were shared by those bishops and princes who 
thus lost their influence over the king. But 
no steps were taken against the prelate. He 
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contrived to conciliate the other bishops and 
princes in various ways. While he himself 
usurped the administration of the empire in 
the name of the king, he held out hopes of a 
similar power to the other bishops, by a law 
promulgated on his own authori^, which 
declared that the bishop in whose diocese the 
king should be staying should transact all 
state business in his name. This was indeed 
a mere mockery ; but he used more efficient 
means for silencing opposition by the lavish 
manner in which he disposed of several 
estates of the empire. To mention one in- 
stance, Ordulf^ the son of Duke Bernard of 
Saxony, who had just died, not only received 
the duchy which his father had held as a 
fief of the empire, as an inheritance, but his 
dominions were increased by the addition of 
several extensive territories. But while 
Anno thus silenced opposition, his arbitrary 
disposal of principalities created disputes 
and wars both among those who received them 
and those whose rights were encroached 
upon. Anno was prudent enough to see that 
he could not maintain himself without a 
powerAil ally. He chose Adalbert, arch- 
bishop of Bremen, whose interest he ^ned 
hy giving him several large estates in fie£ 
The administration of the empire was now in 
the hands of these two prelsites, whose cha- 
racters differed in every respect, and who 
were agreed upon one point only, their 
own aggrandisement and that of their 
churches. Whoever opposed them in this 
respect was treated with scorn or thrown 
into prison. With Anno the acquisition of 
power and influence was not so much a per- 
sonal matter, as a means of raising his church : 
his object was to elevate his archbishopric 
above all others in Germany, and with this 
view he filled the vacant sees with his friends 
and relatives, and where the people, as was 
the case at Treves, refused to accept the per- 
son whom he appointed, he compelled them 
by force of arms. 

During the disputed election of a pope, 
after the death of Victor II. in 1064, Anno 
was obliged to go to Italy, and the severity 
with which he had treated the young king 
made it an easy matter for Adalbert to stimu- 
late Henry against him to the highest degree. 
AH the good that Anno*s education had done 
to the prince was undone by the extravagant 
indulgence of Adalbert, who had him declared 
of age in 1065 at Worms. Adalbert's in- 
creasing arrogance and arbitrary conduct, 
however, at the same time increased the num- 
ber of Aimo*s friends among the princes and 
bishops ; and at the convention of Tibur in 
1066 the king was compelled to dismiss 
Adalbert After this event, the administra- 
tion of the empire, in accordance with the law 
of Anno, again came into the hands of the 
bishops in whose diocese the king happened 
to reside; but it was in reality Anno alone 
who exercised all power; and without taking 
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warning fh>m the example of Adalbert, be cod- 
tinued to act in the same arbitrary manner as 
before. He endeavoured at the same time by 
salutary regulations, and by a strict and im- 
partial application of the existing laws, to 
remedy iJie evils which had crept in daria^ 
the reckless administration of Adalbert. >'o 
prince of the empire was superior to bim ia 
intelligence and in seal for the general wel- 
fare, although the good of the chnrch at all 
times seemed to him of more importance than 
anything else, and in maintaining her au- 
thority he defied the king, and even the saints 
of heaven. With all hjs energy and stern- 
ness, however, he was not able to check the 
disturbances in the empire, or to put an end 
to the traffic which was during that period 
carried on in the property and dignities of 
the church. After the death of Adalbert in 
1072, a diet convoked by the king at Utrecht 
invited Anno to imdertake the managemeat 
of the affairs of the empire. He complied 
with the request, and exerted all bis powers 
to setde the disturbed state of the coinntry ; 
but, disheartened b^ his littie snecess, be 
withdrew from pubhc affurs in 1073. For 
while the king and other princes oppoeed, or 
at least did not support his seal in suppremiDg 
simony and other abuses, he was cennired by 
the pope for not extirpating these eviU at 
once. Anno now went to Italy to explain to 
Pope Alexander II. the real state of affiin, 
and after having been honoured with a pre- 
sent of sundry valuable relics, he retonied 
to Germany, and brought with him also a 
summons of the pope to King Henry to ap- 
pear before the papal tribunal and justify 
his conduct On his return to Germany, 
Anno withdrew still more from political 
affairs, though he always supported tbe king 
with his counsel when it was needed. The 
king, who could not well do without him, was 
nevertheless glad to keep him at a distance: 
About this time an occurrence took place at 
Cologne in which the archbishop nearly lost 
his life. Some of his servants unloaded a 
merchant's ship, which was lying at Cologne, 
and made use of it for a pleasure excursion 
of their master. The merchant remonstrated, 
but he was only treated with insult, and be 
called upon his fellow-citizens to assist bim 
in obtaining redress. The citizens of Co- 
logne rose in arms, and Anno only saved his 
life by flight Soon after he advanced with 
an army against the city, and the inhabitants, 
terrified at what they bad done, opened their 
gates to him, and begged his inrdon. He 
ordered the son of the merchant who bad 
been most forward in bringing about the 
insurrection to have his eyes put out Pope 
Gregory VII., who succeeded Alexander IL, 
in 1073, had great confidence in Anno, and 
thought him the best qualified man for carry- 
ing out his plans in Grermany. He addressed 
to him several letters, still extant, in which 
he exhorted him to promote the cause of 
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celibacy among the German clergy, and to 
pat an end to the vices which disgraced their 
character. Anno, who was no less convinced 
than the pope of the necessity of introducing 
a thorough reform in the discipline of the 
clergy, was actively engaged in the work 
when he died in 1075. 

As to the character of Anno, his own 
actions speak plson enough ; but among his 
contemporaries he ei^oyed a higher reputation 
than any man : they call him " the precious 
jewel, the flower and the new light of all 
Germany." Some historians have supposed 
that it was Anno's intention to detach the 
German church from that of Rome ; but this 
is contradicted by the fact that he always acted 
perfectly in conformity with the commands 
of the papal see. The church of Rome re- 
gards Anno as a saint (Lambertus Schaffna- 
burgensis, ad armos 1056 — 1074; Gregorius, 
EpisioUe, il 25. 67, 68. ; Voigt, Geachichte 
Gregorius VII. There is a Latin life of Anno 
(Vita S. Annonis), written by Levoldus a 
Northof, which has not yet been printed, and 
the MS. of which exists at Halle, in the 
library of the Waisenhaus.) 

The name of St. 'Anno is connected with 
one of the early and most beautiful pro- 
ductions of German literature, the "Lob- 
gesang auf den Heiligen Anno," that is *' A 
Eulogy on St Anno in Verse,'* which was 
ODce believed to have been composed shortly 
after his death, about the end of the elevend^ 
or the beginning of the twelfth century ; but 
the great resemblances of many parts of it to 
passages of the ancient versb^ed ^'Kaiser- 
chronik," which belong to the middle of the 
twelfth century, suppUes strong reasons for 
assigning it to a later date, to about the year 
1183. It is divided into fort^-nine chapters. 
The author is unknown ; but if we may judge 
from his language, he seems to have been a 
native of Lower Germany. He begins with 
the creation of the world, and passes rapidly 
through the most important events of sacred 
and profane history, until he reaches the hero 
of his poem, whose life and miracles are 
described for the imitation and edification of 
Christians. It was first printed with a com- 
mentary by M. Opitz, 1 639, 8vo., with a com- 
mentary, and was afterwards inserted in 
Schilter's ^ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teuto- 
nicarum," vol. i. The best edition is that by 
A. F. Goldmann, Leipzig, 1816, 8vo., with a 
critical introduction, a translation into modem 
High German, and a commentary. (Bouter- 
weck, GeschichU der Poesie und Beredtaamkeitf 
ix. 82. ; Gervinus, GeschickU der Poetiachen 
NatUmal'Literatur der Deutacken, L 208.) 

L. S. 

AN-NO'MA'N IBN THABIT IBN 
RAFT A. [Abu' Hani^fah.] 

AN-NO'MA'N IBN AL-MUNDHIR is 
the name of two kings of Hirah, in Chaldsa, 
of the ancient dynasty called I>aulatu-l-*arab 
Al-lakhm, or of the Arabs of Lakhm, in the 



times preceding IsUm., Owing to the simi- 
larity of their names they are often con- 
founded by the Eastern historians; but 
according to Ibnu-1-athir, they were two 
distinct individuals. The former, who, from 
his having lost one eye when he was young, 
was sumamed **Al-awar," reigned imme- 
diately after 'Amru, son of '^ru-l-kays; 
whilst the latter succeeded 'Amru, son of 
Al-mundhir, and was the last of the dynasty. 
It was the first-named prince who built at 
Hirah the celebrated palace of Slhawamak, 
which the Arabs count among the wonders 
of the world. The architect was an Arab 
named Sennamir. The Eastern poets de- 
scribe this palace as being built of precious 
stones, which reflected the rays of the sun 
and changed their colour several times in 
the course of the day, like the skin of the 
chameleon. Such was moreover the ingenious 
contrivance of the architect, that he made 
the whole structure rest on a single stone, 
the removal of which would inmiediately 
cause the ruin of the building. An-no'man 
rewarded the architect with great munifi- 
cence ; but fearing lest he should divulge 
the secret of its construction, or build similar 
palaces for other princes, he resolved to put 
him to death. Having therefore made him 
ascend to the top of the building, on the 
plea that he wished to show him the sur- 
rounding country, he precipitated him down. 
An-no'mlin is said to have built another 
palace, called Sedir, on a scale of equal mag- 
nificence, with a view to the reception of one 
of the sons of Baharam-Ghdr, king of Persia, 
whose education had been intrusted to him. 
After a prosperous rei^ of upwards of thirty 
years, An-no'man, having renounced idolatry 
and embraced Christianity, abdicated his 
kingdom in favour of his son Hendah, and 
withdrew to a desert, where he led the life 
of a hermit An-no'man passes likewise as 
the founder of An-no*maniyah, a city in the 
Arabian 'Irak on the Tigris, between Bagh- 
dad and WItfit The Arabs call the ranun- 
culus ShakHyik An-no'man after an aunt of 
this prince, which circumstance has made 
some authors suppose that the word ** ane- 
mone" was a corruption fh>m an-no'man 
instead of being derived from the Greek 
ia^tfA^vn (wind flower). The other An-no'- 
man was sumamed Abfi Kab6s. He was 
the son of Al-mundhir, son of Al-mundhir, 
son of Mai-s-sema, and was put to death by 
Khosru Parviz, king of Persia, after a reign 
of two-and-twenty years. After the death 
of An-no'man, who was the last prince of his 
race, the kingdom of Hirah passed into the 
hands of lyas At-tayi, against whom the 
Mohammedan prophet made war. (Abu-l- 
feda, Historia AnteislamiticeL, p. 120, et seq. ; 
Eichhora, Monum, Antiq, Arab., p. 188-9. ; 
RasmuBsen, Addikm. ad Hist Arab., p. 2, et 
seq. ; D'Herbelot, Bib. Or. voc " Hirah," 
** No'-man," " Khavamak," &c) P. de G. 
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ANNO'NE, or ANNO'NI, JOHANN 
JAKOB, was bom at Basil, on the 12th July, 
1728, of a wealthy &mily long settled in that 
city. He studied the law, and became professor 
of eloquence at Basil in 1766, and of feudal 
law in 1779. He made extensive and costly 
collections in natural history, antiquities, and 
numismatics, which were visited as among 
the greatest attractions of the place by every 
traveller who passed through Basil. These, 
as well as his library, he bequeathed to the 
city. He contributed essays to the transac- 
tions of most of the scientific societies, do- 
mestic and foreign, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and assisted in Knorr*s illustrated work 
on natural history, published at Niimberg, 
1755—1773. He died on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1804, in his seventy-seventh year. 
(Luts, Nekrdog Denkwurdiger Schweizer, p. 
23. ; Holzhab, Supplement to Leu's Schioei- 
zeriache Lexicon^ part i. p. 60, 61.) J. W. 

ANNU'NZIO. [No'NZio.] 

AN-NUWAYRI', a celebrated Arabian 
writer. His name in foil was Shehiibu- 
d-din Ahmed Ibn *Abdi-l-wahhab Al-bekri 
Al-teymi Al-kindi, but he was better 
known among his countrymen by the sur- 
name of An-nuwayri, because he was a 
native of Nuwayrah, a small town of the 
district of Bahnasi, in Egypt, where he 
was bom in a. h. 682 (a.d. 1283-4). An- 
nuwa3rri distinguished himself first as a theo- 
logian of the sect of Shafi', and also as a 
rhetorician and grammarian, and wrote se- 
veral works, the titles of most of which have 
not reached us. He is, however, best known 
to Oriental scholars as the author of an ex- 
cellent work, entitled ** Nehayatu-1-arab f i 
fondni-l-adab " (" The Scope for the desirous 
of Information on the various Branches of 
polite Literature "). It is a sort of historical 
cyclopsedia, divided into fivefonun (subjects), 
each of which is further subdivided into ak- 
sam (parts), each containing a certain num- 
ber of abwab (chapters). The first four 
fonfm treat of the physical sciences, and the 
several branches of natural history and moral 
philosophy. The fifth and hist, by far the 
most valuable to the European scholar, is 
wholly occupied with a history of the Mo- 
hammedan settlements, both in the East and 
West Chapter the fifth of the fifth part 
contains the narrative of the conquest of 
Aitica, Spain, and Sicily, by the Moslems, 
together with a chronological history of the 
sultans of the house of Umeyyah, who filled 
the throne of Mohammedan Spain flpom ▲. h. 
138 to 428 (A. D. 765 — 1036), with many in- 
teresting details not to be found in other his- 
torians. An-nuwayri dedicated his work to 
Al-malek An-nasir Kal&un, sultan of Egypt, 
who reigned from a. h. 678 to 689, and was 
a liberal patron of letters. According to 
H^i Khalfah {Lex, BibL voc. " NehHyat") 
An-nuwayri died in a. h. 732 (a. d. 1332) at 
the age of fifty lunar years. Among his 
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other accomplishments, his bioigraplien tn 
him that of being an excellent scribe, 
soyuti, in his history of Egypt (BnL )i& 
7331. foL 127.) says that he made no ks6 tiji 
eighty different transcripts of the large ^^• 
lection of Mohammedan traditions by ft-«> 
hari, entitled " Sahib,** which were so fei-r t 
executed, that he was paid for each copy :> 
enormous sum of one thoosand dirheici. t 
about sixty-five pounds sterluij^. Conipr-* 
copies of An-nuwayri*s work are exceedia^T^ 
scarce. The libraries of Le jden and \ 
Escurial possess some parts of it. In tbas : 
Paris are preserved several volnmes bdoa^ 
ing to different sets, and one among the n^ 
supposed to be in An-nuwayrTs hand. (&£. 
Reg. Par, Cat No. 702.) Extracts from A»- 
nuwayri have been published at diffeite 
times. Reiske was the first to notice tbe 
work, in his **Prodigmata ad Hagji Chalis 
(H^i Khalfah) TabiUas," printed as as ap> 
pendix to "Abulfeds Tabula Syrise," b^ 
Bemhard Koehler, Leyden, 1766» 4ta Al- 
bert Schultens next gave a short aoconat d 
the historical portion of it, together widi s 
few extracts, at the end of his "Moonmaiu 
Vetustiora Arabum," Leyden, 1740, 41.-. 
Again, in 1786, Reiske used it for his hissor.- 
cal notes to his edition and Latin translatirn 
of Abu-l-feda*s history (Copenhagen, 1789- 
94). Schultens published next and tracs- 
hited some fhigments for his coUection, entixkd 
**• Historia Vetustissimi Imperii Joctanidamn 
in Arabia Felice.** That chapter of the fifik 
fenn, which treats of the conquest of Siciij 
by the Aghlabites of Africa, was next trans- 
lated, first into Latin by Rosario Gregorio 
(^' Rerum Arabicarum qua ad Historiam Sics- 
1am spectant, amplissima CoUectto," Palermo, 
1790, fol.), and then into French by J. J. A. 
Caussin. Mr. James Lassen Rasmussen, of Co- 
penhagen, in his ** Additamenta ad Historiam 
Arabum,** Copenh. 1821, 8vo., next published 
some fragments of An-nuwayri in Arabic 
and Latin, respecting some curious customs 
of the Ante-islamite Arabs. Lastly, Baron 
Mac Guckin de Slane is now publishing, in 
the numbers of the " Journal Asiatique ** of 
Paris, a French translation of that author^s 
history of Eastern Africa. Notwithstanding 
all this, An-nuwayri*s work is still imper- 
fectly known, and it is to be regretted that 
the historical portion of it, — at least that 
concerning the settlements of the Arabs in 
Spain, France, and Sicily, — has not been 
published entire, as it would throw gr^at 
light on the history of Western Europe 
during the middle ages. (HIgi Khalfah, 
Lex, Bibl voc " Nehayat;** As-soyuti, 
Hist of Egypt, MS,; Schultens Albertus, 
Monum. vetust, Arabia, Lugd. Bat. 1740 ; 
D*Herbelot, Bib. Or, voc " Nuwayri.") 

P. de G. 

ANO'NYMUS. Weyerman mentions a 

celebrated draughtsman of Bmssels of this 

name, whom he compares with La Page ^ 
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notwitlistanding his ability, however, he 
lived in great poverty. 

Fiissll mentions an Anontmus who lived 
in France in the time of Philip Augustus ; 
and according to an old chronicle which he 
quotes, he was one of the best painters of his 
time. He was accused of heresy, and was con- 
demned to the stake. (Weverman, Leveng- 
bescktymngen derNederUmdache KonsUchilders ; 
Fiissli, AUgeMemes Kunstkr Lexicon, SiwpL) 

R. N. W. 

ANOT, PIERRE NICOLAS, was bom 
in 1762, at St. Germain-de-Mont, in the de- 
partment of the Meuse. At the revolution 
he was vice-principal of the college of Reims. 
That event causing him to quit France, he 
travelled over great part of Europe, and for 
a time settled at Malta, where he subsisted 
bv acting as tutor to some young persons of 
distinction. After an absence of twelve years 
he returned to Reims, and was occupied 
during the rest of his life with clerical duties, 
and especially with visiting the prisons, to- 
wards the inmates of which he displayed a 
singular degree of benevolence. He died on 
the 21st October, 1823. Anot was the author 
of an historical summary, originally published 
with the title of " Guide de I'Histoire," 1801, 
but reprinted in an enlarged form as ** An- 
nales du Monde, ou Tableaux Chronolo- 
giques," in 1816. He also published **Le 
Tableau de THistoire Universelle, servant du 
Texte auz Annales du Monde," 1817 ; a num- 
ber of sermons} and " Les Deux Voyageurs," 
a series of letters on Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Poland, Prussia, Italy, &c. 1813, 2 
vols. 12mo. In this he was assisted by M. 
Malfilatre, and the subject of the work is a 
description of the actual travels of the two 
authors. (Rabbe, &c.. Biographic des Con- 
temporaina, v. 17. ; Querard, La France Lit- 
tiraire, i. 66.) J. W. 

ANQUETIL DUPERRON, ABRAHAM 
HYACINTE, an oriental scholar of some 
note, the younger brother of Louis Pierre An- 
quetll, was bom at Paris, December 7, 1731. 
After his early studies in the university of 
Paris, where he had also gained a know ledge of 
Hebrew, M. de Caylus, archbishop of Aux- 
erre, placed him in the seminary of his dio- 
cese, and subsequently in that of Amersfoort, 
that he might devote himself to theology. 
His passion for the Syro- Arabian languages, 
and for Persian, caused him, however, to re- 
nounce all the hopes held out to him of 
a prosperous career in that profession. He 
accordingly returned to Paris, and was so 
assidaous in his visits to the royal library, 
that he attracted the notice of Abb^ de Sal- 
lier, the curator of the MSS., who introduced 
him to some friends, who contributed funds to 
enable him to pursue his oriental studies. 
Soon after, some fac-simile leaves of a MS. 
of the Zendavesta fell into his hands, and 
excited in him an ardent and abiding desire 
to discover the religious books of the Par- 
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sees. This project became the master-pur- 
pose of his life ; and an opportunity of going 
to India to attain it soon seemed to offer 
itself ui a vessel then preparing to carry an 
expedition thither. But, the utmost efforts of 
his friends to procure him a passage proving 
unavailing, his zeal prompted him to offer 
hunself to the captam as a recruit This 
succeeded, and he left Paris to join his ship, 
as a soldier, with his knapsack on his back« 
November 7, 1754. This proof of his ardour 
became known through his friends to the 
minister, who grant^ him a free passage 
and a pension, to be fixed by the govemor of 
the French possessions in India. He landed 
at Pondicherry August 10, 1755, where he 
remained some time to acquire the modem 
Persian, and then set out for Chanderna- 
gore, in the hope of obtaining greater facilities 
for the study of Sanscrit He found himself 
disappointed, and was on the eve of leaving 
the place, when a serious illness seized him ; 
and he had hardly recovered before the war 
between France and England broke out. 
The capture of Chandemagore now drove 
him to return to Pondicherry, and he accom- 
plished the long and perilous journey thither, 
on foot, and with great personal danger, in 
one hundred days. On Us arrival, he found 
his brother there, and set sail with him to 
Surat, but availed himself of the vessel's 
stopping at Mahe to land there, and proceeded 
to Surat on foot Here it was that he at 
length succeeded in obtaining from the Par- 
see priests copies of their sacred books, and 
some instruction in the Zend and PehWi lan- 
guages. He then purposed going to Benares 
to study the antiquities and language of the 
Hindus ; but the capture of Pondicherry 
obliged him to return to France. He accord- 
ingly set sail in an English vessel, landed in 
London, and, after some stay there and a visit 
to Oxford, arrived in Paris, May 4, 1762, with 
eighty MSS. and other treasures, the fraits 
of his visit to India. The Abbe Barthelemy 
procured him a pension, and the title and 
emoluments of an interpreter of Oriental 
languages to the royal library. In 1763 the 
Academy of Belles Lettres elected him a 
member. From this time he devoted him- 
self to the preparation of his materials for the 
press. His most important work, ** Zend- 
Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre — traduit en 
Fran9ais sur I'original Zend, avec des Re- 
marques, etaccompagne de plusieurs Traites," 
among which are a life of Zoroaster, and an 
account of Anquetil s occupations and adven* 
tures in India, appeared in 1771, in 3 vols. 
4to., and was translated into German by 
Kleuker, with some abridgment, but with 
some additions, Riga, 1776. Ilie tone in 
which he here spoke of Dr. Hunt and other 
personages in Oxford immediately drew 
from Mr. (afterwards Sir W.) Jones an 

anon3rmous " Lettre it Mr. A du P— , 

dans laquelle est compris TExamen de sa 



ANQUETIL. 

Tradaction des Livret attribues i Zoroastre,** 
which is chiefly an equally unbecoming at- 
tack on the personal vanities of his opponent. 
This work is the one which is most likely to 
preserre the memory of its author. As the 
first translation of the Zendavesta, it not only 
long satisfied the curiosity of many as to the 
tenets of one of the most remarkable heathen 
religions, but it contributed to excite that 
interest in the Zend and Pehlvi languages 
which has led Rask, Bopp, Bumouf, and 
Milller to such splendid philological dis- 
coveries. Nothing detracts from the merit 
of what Anquetil was able, under his peculiar 
disadvantages, to achieve, except his arro- 
gance. The most competent scholars of 
modem times have affirmed the genuineness 
of the Zend and Pehlvi languages^ and also, 
with some limitations, of the S&endavesta it- 
self — questions in which his feelings were 
naturally much concerned. But they have 
also shown that much of his translation was 
not made from the original Zend, but from 
the Pehlvi version (as he copies that version, 
in occasionally taking almost every oblique 
case in Zend for the nominative, in confound- 
ing the forms of cases with those of the verbal 
persons, and in other important grammatical 
errors) ; and that he could not even read the 
Zend and Pehlvi characters with tolerable 
accuracy. His " Legislation Orientale " fol- 
lowed in 1778; and in 1786, his " Recherches 
Historiques et G^ographiques sur Tlnde" 
were published, together with Tieffentha- 
ler*s *' Description Gcographique de Tlndos- 
tan." The revolution soon afterwards broke 
out, and he felt it necessary to his peace of 
mind to withdraw into the closest privacy, 
and to live wholly for his studies. In 1798 
his "L'Inde en rapport avec TEurope,** 2 
vols. 8vo., appeared, which is fiill of the most 
bitter animosity against England. In 1801 
he published ** Oupnekliat, id est, Secretum 
Tegendum — continens Doctrinam e Rak 
Beid — excerptam, ad verbum e Persicoldio- 
mate, Samscreticis Vocabulis intermixto, in 
Latinum conversum," Strassburg, 2 vols. 4to. 
The Persian original of this work is a trans- 
lation, with Mohammedan adulterations, of 
the Upanishads, which was executed for Dara 
Shukoh in the seventeenth century. This 
work is characterised by Von Bohlen as " one 
which sufficiently evinces both Anquetil's 
ignorance of the religion and languages of 
India, and the extent of Mohammedan muti- 
lation ; and which should not be used in any 
serious research into these questions without 
the utmost caution, as Brahman, Vishnu, and 
Siva figure in it as Uriel, Gabriel, and 
Michael." Besides these, he wrote several 
papers on oriental subjects, which have ap- 
peared in the ** Memoires de 1* Academic des 
Inscriptions.'* He was occupied in revising 
a translation of Fra P. da San Bartholomeo*s 
voyage to India, when his death, which was 
perhaps hastened by his excessively abstemi- 
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ous habits and his labours, took place at Paris, 
January 17, 1805. His indefatigable industry 
had also brought some other works more or 
less near their completion. Among them 
were grammars and lexicons of the Telugu, 
Malabar, and Sanscrit languages, the loss of 
which the inaccuracy of his aoquirenaeiits 
in other languages prevents our reg^ret- 
ting. {Biographie Universale; Bopp, Ver^ 
gleich. Gram, des Semskritj Zend, ffc. p. iz.; 
Von Bohlen, Das Alte Indien, I 134., Ofm- 
mentatio de Orig. Ling, Zendicct, p. 7.) 

J. N— n. 

ANQUETIL DUPERRON, LOUIS 
PIERRE, a French historian and brother of 
the celebrated orientalist Abraham Hyacinthe 
Anquetil Duperron, was bom at Paris on 
the 21st of January, 1723. He entered the 
congregation of St Genevidve at Paris, wher«, 
after the completion of his studies, he taught 
theology and belles lettres. He subsequentlj- 
received several offices as teacher, and as an 
ecclesiastical dignitary. For some time he 
had the directorship of the theological semi- 
nary at Reims, and in 1759 he became 
prior of the abbey of La Roe in Ai^ou. After 
several other changes of office and residence, 
the last of which was that of prior of the 
abbey of the Ch&teau Renard, he undertook 
at the commencement of the French revo- 
lution the office of parish priest at La Villette 
near Paris. During the rei^ of Robes- 
pierre, he was for some time imprisoned in 
St Lazare, where he continued his literary 
labours : it was here that he wrote a portion 
of his universal history. After his libera- 
tion he was elected a member of the second 
class of the national institute of France, and 
also obtained a post in the ministr}' for 
foreign afiBairs. He died on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1808, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four. 

Anquetil Duperron was an indefiitigable 
man to the last days of his life. His phy- 
sical strength was increased by his temperate 
habits, and on the day before his death, 
he is reported to have said to a friend, 
" You see in me a man dying full of life." 
His literary works are ]^rincip«lly of an his- 
torical nature ; but during the time that he 
was engaged in the ministry, he also tried 
his strength in diplomatic works. But all 
his productions are of an inferior character, 
and their value and accuracy decreased as 
he advanced in years : they all bear the 
marks of haste and carelessness. The follow- 
ing list contains those to which he was 
chiefly indebted for his reputation: — 1. 
** Histoire civile et politique de la Ville de 
Reims," 1756-7, S vols. 12mo. It carries 
the history of that city down to the year 1657 ; 
the fourth volume, which was to contain the 
history from the year 1657 down to his time, 
never appeared. This work is perhaps the 
best of all Anquetirs productions, but some 
say that it was taken from a work of F. de 
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la Salle, or that this writer had at least com- 
posed the greater part of it 2. " Esprit de 
la Ligue, ou Histoire politique des Trouhles 
de France pendant les 16 et 17 Si^cles/' 
1767, 3 Yols. l2mo. Three other editions 
appeared in 1771, 1783, and 1797 ; but the 
work is very superficial, and does not pene- 
trate to the real causes of historical events. 
3. " Intrigue du Cabinet sous Henri IV. et 
sous Louis Xni., terminee par la Fronde,'* 
1780, 4 vols. 12mo., is still worse than the 
preceding work ; it is inaccurate and written 
with great partiality towards Richelieu. 4. 
" Louis XIV., sa Cour, et le Regent," 1789, 
4 vols. 12mo. A new edition appeared in 
1794 in 5 vols. 12mo. This work is a sort of 
continuation of the preceding, and is a mere 
mass of anecdotes heaped together without 
judgment. 5. ** Vie du Marechal de Villars, 
ecrite par lui-meme, suivie du Journal de la 
Cour de 1724 a 1734," Paris, 1787, 4 vols. 
12mo., and reprinted in 1792. This work is 
only an abridgment of Villars* own memoirs, 
and has no value. 6. ** Precis de THistoire 
Universelle," 1797, 9 vols. 12mo. Two 
other editions appeared in 1801 and 1807, 
the last of which was greatly corrected by 
its editor Jondot This book acquired great 
reputation in its time, and was translated 
into several languages, although it is only a 
hasty and careless abridgment of Guthrie 
and Gray's Universal History. 7. ** Motifs 
des Guerres et des Traites de Paix de France 
pendant les Rdgnes de Louis XIV., Louis 
XV., et Louis XVI.," 1798, 8vo. 8. « His- 
toire de France depuis les Gaules jusqu*fi 
la Fin de.la Monarchic," 1805, &c 14 vols. 
12mo. The author was nearly eighty years 
old when he began this work, which is 
written with great haste and carelessness. 
Several minor essays are contained in the 
Memoirs of the institut of France. (Dacier 
in the Maaazin Encyehpidique^ Paris, 1795 
—1812 ; Querard, La France LitUraire.) 

L. S. 

ANRAAT, PIETER VAN, a clever 
Dutch painter of portraits and conversation 
pieces. Neither the place nor date of his 
birth is known, but he married the daughter 
of the poet Vander Veen, and lived in Am- 
sterdam towards the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. (Houbraken, Cfrooie Schau- 
burg der Nederlantscke Konatachilders,') 

R. N.W. 

ANRIQUE, MAESTRO, a sculptor of 
the fourteenth century. He executed in 
1380 some figures for the monument of 
Henry II. of Castile in the cathedral of 
Toledo, by order of his son Juan I. Ber- 
mudez has printed a copy of Juan's order 
for the payment for Uie figures, 4000 mara- 
vedies, 2/. 2«., not a very large amount, yet 
probably sufficient for the time. The docu- 
ment runs as follows *. — " E' a maestro Anri- 
que, que face las im&gines paral monimento 
del rey, nuestro padre, que Dios perdone, que 
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no8 le mandamos dar 4000 maravedis." 
(Bermudez, Diccionario HistoricOy ^.) 

ANS IBN MAXIK, sumamed Abii 
Hamzah, one of the companions of the pro- 
phet Mohammed, belonged to the tribe of 
Khazrcj. At the age of ten he embraced 
Islam, attached himself to Mohammed, fol- 
lowed him in his flight to Medina, lived 
with him in that, city, and lastly, fought 
under him at Bedr, and other battles with the 
Arabs : he was, in abort, one of his most be- 
loved companions. Being gifted with a pro- 
digious memory, he kept by heart all the 
sayings of his master, and communicated 
them to his son MlUik, who became after- 
wards the founder of the sect of the M&likites. 
[Ma'uk Ibn Anb.] After the death of the 
prophet, Ans retired to Basrah, where he 
settled, and died in ▲. h. 92 (a.d. 710-11), 
at the advanced age of one hundred and three. 
He was buried at a place called Kasr Ans 
after him, one parasang and a hiUf flrom 
that city. Ab(i Hamzah means ** the fisther 
of the rockett," and he was so called by the 
prophet because he was very fond of that 
vegetable. (El-Nawawi, Biogr, Diet, part 
ii. p. 165. ; D'Herbelot, Bib, Or,, voc " Ans.") 

P. de G. 

AN8ALDI, CASTO INNOCENTE, a 
learned Italian and brother of Carlo Agos- 
tino Ansaldi, was bom at Piacenza, on the 
7th of May, 1710. An accident which befel 
him in early life, in which he narrowly es- 
caped, determined him to devote himself to 
the church, and at the age of sixteen he en- 
tered the order of the Dominicans at Brescia. 
He continued his studies in several monaste- 
ries of his order at Bologna, Rome, and other 
places. He was a man of a very independent 
turn of mind and of a lively imagination, in 
consequence of which he riiowed from the 
first a great aversion to the scholastic theo- 
logy which was then taught in the col- 
leges of his order. He consequently became 
involved in various disputes wiUi his superiors, 
but he distinguished himself so much, and 
showed such eminent talents, that in 1735 he 
was sent to Naples as professor of philosophy. 
His skill and acuteness attracted great atten- 
tion, but he had reason to fear that the man- 
ner in which he treated his subjects dis- 
pleased his superiors; and when, after the 
lapse of three years, he was summoned by 
the general of the Dominicans to come to 
Bologna, Ansaldi, either afraid or unwilling 
to enter into a defence of his mode of teach- 
ing, escaped fh>m Naples. The Marquis of 
Cyragatti, who had a high esteem for his 
talents, gave him an asylum at Chieti, and 
concealed him for some time. But Ansaldi, 
either thinking his residence not sufficiently 
safe, or not wishing to trouble his noble 
friend any further, withdrew into the terri- 
tory of Venice, where he wandered about for 
four years. Cardinal Quirini at last heard of 
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his unhappy life, and used his inflaence with 
Pope Benedict XIV. to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between Ansaldi and his superiors. 
The cardinal succeeded, and in 1 745 Ansaldi 
was appointed first professor of theology in 
the college of the Dominicans at Brescia, 
from which place he was transi^rred m 1750 
to Milan, and thence to Ferrara. About that 
time Maupertuis* " Essai de Philosophie mo- 
rale " caused a great sensation in Italy. An- 
saldi took an actiye part in the disputes about 
it, and defended Maupertuis against Zanotti 
in two Latin dissertations. These disputes, 
and the able manner in which Ansaldi 
maintained his positions, extended his repu- 
ation, and about 1760 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the university of 
Turin, whither his fiune attracted great num- 
bers of students. He held this office until 
his death in the year 1779. Ansaldi not only 
distinguished himself as a theological and 
philosophical writer, but also acquired some 
merit as a writer on antiquarian subjects. As 
to his views of philosophy, he was certainly 
superior to most of his countrymen, but his 
philosophy had not yet emancipated itself 
from theology, for he asserted that without 
the aid of theology no sound philosophy can 
exist His works are very numerous, and 
some have great merit, if we consider the 
time and circumstances under which he wrote. 
Some are written in Latin, and others in 
Italian. The following list contains the prin- 
cipal : — 1. ** PatriarchsB Joseph! Religio a 
Criminationibus Basnagii vindicata," Naples, 
1738, 8vo., reprinted at Venice, 1741, and at 
Brescia, 1748, 8vo. 2. "De veteri -ffigypti- 
orum Idololatria ac Moribus, Editio ii. et 
aucta," in the "Opusculi scientif. e filoL" vol 
xxiiL 3. ^De Inopia veterum Monumento- 
rum pro Copia Martyrum dignoscenda, ad- 
versus Dodwellum," Milan, 1740, 8vo. 4. 
" DeTraditione Principiorum Legis naturalis,'' 
Milan, 1742, 4to. 5. "De Diis multarum 
Gentium Romam evocatis, sive de Obtinente 
olim apud Romanes Deorum PrsBsidium in 
Oppugnationibns Urbium Evocatione," Bres- 
cia, 1743, 8vo. 6. " De Martyribus sine San- 
guine, altera adversus Dodwellum Dissertatio," 
Milan, 1744, 8vo. This dissertation, and the 
other against Dodwell mentioned abote, ap- 
peared together at Venice, 1756, 4to. 7. " De 
Forensi Judaeorum Buccina," Brescia, 1745, 
4to. 8. "Herodiani Infanticidii Vindicatio. 
Accedit Dissertatio de Loco Johannis aliter 
atque habet Vulgata a nonnullis Patribus 
lecto," Brescia, 1746, 8vo. This work was 
attacked by P. Barzani, and Ansaldi answered 
him in 9., " De authenticis SS. Scripturarum 
apud SS. Patres Lectionibus," Verona, 1747, 
4to. 10. " De futuro Seculo ab HebrsDis ante 
Captivitatem cognito : adversus J. Clericum,'' 
Milan, 1748, 8vo. 11. " De Hercule Tar- 
sensi in viridi Jaspide insculpto Epistola," 
Brescia, 1749, 4to. 12. "De Baptismate in 
Spiritu a et Igni," Milan, 1752, 4to. 13. 
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" De sacro et publico apud Ethnicos pictarum 
TabularumCultu," Venice,! 7 55,4to., reprinted 
at Turm, 1768, 4to. 14. «Vindici» Mau- 
pertuisianee." Turin, 1756. An Italian tran- 
slation of these Vindicise is printed in the 
" Raccolta di Trattati concementi aUa Reli- 
gione naturale,** Venice, 1756, &c. 2 vols, 4to. 

15. "Trattato della Speranza di rivedere i 
Cari nostri nell* altra Vita," Turin, 1772, Svo. 

16. "Saggio intomo alle Tmaynnzioni,^ 
Turin, 1775, 8vp. 17. "Riflezzioni sopra 
i Mezzi di perfezionare la Filosofia morale," 
Turin, 1778, 8vo. 18. "De Profectione Alex- 
andri Magni Hierosolymam Dissertatio post- 
huma," Turin, 1780. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
<f Italia; Annali letter. cT Italia^ 1756, p. 185, 
&c) L.& 

ANSAXDI, INNOCE'NZIO, an Italian 
painter, bom of a good fieunily at Pescia in 
Tuscany in 1734. He was educated at the 
college of Florence, but showed such a de- 
cided taste for the arts of design, that bis 
parents consented to his becoming a paiater -, 
and with that view sent him to Rome that be 
might have every advantage calculated to 
advance him in his art After spending some 
years in Rome, Ansaldi returned to Florence, 
an easy and a graceful painter, and he exe- 
cuted several pictures for its churches. Wbai 
time he could spare from painting he devoted 
to literature. He made many commnnicatioos 
to Bartoli, Cicognara, and Lanzi, soch as he 
thought might be useful to them in their 
historical works, for he was as well veiaed in 
the history as he was skilful in the practice 
of his art He died in 1816. 

He was author of the following literary 
works : — " Descrizione deUe Pitture, Scul- 
ture, ed Architetture, della Citti e Subborghi 
di Pescia nella Toscana," Bologna, 1772, 8va; 
" Catalogo delle migliori Pitture, &c. della 
Valdinievole," inserted in the " Istoria di 
Pescia " by P. O. B. ; a translation m " verso 
sciolto '* of Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting, 
"De Arte Graphica;'* and a didacUc poem, 
entitled "U Pittore Istruito,** published in 
1820 by the Canon Moreri, preceded by a 
notice of the author. (Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, 
^c. ; Biographic Universelle^ SuppL) R. N. W. 

ANSA'LDO, ANDRE' A, one of the most 
celebrated of the Genoese painters, was bora 
at Voltri in 1584. He learnt painting at 
Genoa of Orazio Cambiaso, whom he soon 
greatly surpassed ; and being a great admirer 
of Paul Veronese, he borrowed a picture of 
that master, and copied it repeatedly until he 
felt that he had mastered his manner of 
colouring. Upon this he returned to his 
native place, and acquired considerable re- 
putation by two pictures he painted for the 
church of Santi Niccolo ed Erasmo, and by 
another for the church of San Rocco, for 
which he painted the Beheading of John the 
Baptist These were followed by a still 
finer work for the oratorio of Sant' Am- 
brogio, in which he represented that saint 
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absolving the Emperor Theodosius, a picture 
as remarkable for the beauty of its architec- 
ture, as for the invention, disposition, and 
general execution of its other parts. Shortly 
after this he had occasion to visit Tortona, 
not long before the celebration of the day 
sacred to one of the tutelar saints of that 
place, for which occasion the citizens of Tor- 
tona had ordered a new picture of the saint 
from one of its painters ; but the work was 
so little advanced that the citizens, anxious 
about its completion at the appointed time, 
entreated Ansaldo to finish it This he de- 
clined to do, but to their great astonishment 
and utmost satisfaction he presented them, a 
few days afterwards, with a masterly picture 
of the saint in question, and acquired their 
warmest gratitude. He had scarcely returned 
to Voltri, when he received some handsome 
presents from Tortona, and commissions for 
several pictures from its citizens, two of 
which, a Martyrdom of St. Sebastian and 
another of St Catherine, were among his 
most successful works. After these works, 
he painted several others at Voltri, the best 
of which is his admirable picture for the 
church of SS. Niccolo ed Erasmo of San 
Carlo Boromeo staying the Plague at Milan. 
His next great work was a Last Supper for 
the oratorio di Sant' Antonio Abate at Ge- 
noa painted in 1629. In this work Ansaldo 
displayed his skill in the inferior as well as 
the superior departments of painting. The 
table service and other accessaries for the 
meal were painted with the skill and fidelity 
of imitation of the Dutch painters. Shortly 
after the completion of this work he nearly 
lost his life in a quarrel with Giulio Benso, a 
young and able rival, who gave him a serious 
wound; but they became friends after the 
recovery of Ansaldo. 

Ansaldo's works are very numerous, both 
public and private, in fresco and in oil. 
Lanzi terms him one of the few who have 
painted much and welL Among the best 
is an altar-piece of the Martyrdom of St 
Sebastian in the cathedral of Cadiz ; a View 
of the Fortifications of Genoa ; some fres- 
coes, which are considered his best works, in 
the Palazzo Spinola in the suburb of San 
Pier d' Arena, illustrating the feats of the 
Marquiss Federigo Spinola in Flanders. He 
painted some other good works in the same 
palace, and the frescoes of the cupola of 
the church of the Nunziata, in which he 
represented the Assumption of the Virgin. 
These last works were so much injured 
by damp, that in 1700 they were ordered 
to be restored by Gregorio de' Ferrari, who 
executed his commission with great dili- 
gence, but produced a very inferior work to 
the original of Ansaldo. During the progress 
of this cupola, Ansaldo received another se- 
rious wound, ^m an unknown hand, as he 
was leaving the church, and he was confined 
some months to his bed. He appears to have 
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been rather unfortunate : he was confined to 
his bed several times by illness, and shortly 
before he commenced the cupola of the Nun- 
ziata, he had the misfortune to break one of 
his thighs. He was not idle during these 
periods of confinement ; he made many ex- 
cellent designs, and wrote several good come- 
dies. He died at Genoa in 1638, aged fifty- 
four, having acquired the reputation of one 
of the first painters of his time in oil and in 
fresco. He is commonly called Giovanni 
Andrea Ansaldo, but Ratti assures us that his 
name was simply Andrea Ansaldo. He left 
several distinguished scholars — Orazio de' 
Ferrari, Giovacchino Assereto, Giuseppe 
Badaracco, and Bartolomeo Basso. (Soprani 
and Ratti, Vite de' Pittori, ^c, Genovesi.) 

R. N. W. 

ANSALO'NI. GIORDA'NO, was bom 
about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury at S. Stefano, a town in the diocese of 
Girgenti, in Sicily, from which he is some- 
times called Giordano di S. Stefimo. He early 
entered the order of Preachers, and having 
heard of the persecutions suffered by the 
Roman Catholics in Japan, he became anxious 
to die a martyr in the cause of Christianity. 
With this express view he removed to Spain 
to a convent of his order at Truxillo, and in 
1625 obtained permission to go out as a mis- 
sionary to the East One of his brethren 
asked him in Mexico, where he stopped for 
a short time, if he did not feel a temptation 
to return to Spain, to which he replied, in a 
pun on his name, that he was not a Jordan 
(Giordano) to turn back. On his arrival in 
the Philippines he was sent for some time on 
duty to the hospital of the Chinese at Ma- 
nilla, where, says Aduarte, he did not con- 
tent himself with learning to talk their lan- 
guage, but learned to read and write their 
characters also, "a thing in which very few 
people have succeeded." He was thus enabled 
to pass for a Chinese on his entering Japan, in 
1632, in company with some real Chinese, 
and dressed in their fashion. For two years 
he continued to officiate as a priest in Japan, 
but on the 4th of August, 1634, was dis- 
covered and made prisoner in the city of 
Nangasaki. After suffering a variety of the 
most dreadful tortures, he was hung up with 
the head downwards, and left to starve, in 
which horrible condition he lived seven days, 
dying on the 18th of November, 1634. An- 
other priest, his companion, Father Tomas 
de San Jacinto, was executed in the same 
manner, and at the same time sixty-nine 
Christians were beheaded for their faith. 

Aduarte mentions two works by Ansaloni, 
one an abridged translation into Latin of the 
lives of the saints of his order, written in 
Spanish by Hernando del Castillo, and the 
other a work on the idols and sects of China, 
with a confutation of the errors of the Chinese, 
which was never finished. Aduarte does not 
mention in what language the latter was 
3 I 
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written. The manuscript of the fbnner was 
preserved in Mongitore's time (1708) in Se- 
ville. Ansaloni was master of seven luiguages 
— Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Chinese, Ja- 
panese, and the language of the Indians of 
New Segovia. ( Aduarte, Histona de la Pro- 
vincia del Santo Roaario de Filipinos^ edit, of 
1693, i. 687 — 697. ; Mongitore, Bibliotheca 
Sicula, i. 368. ; Quetif and Echard, Scriptares 
Ordinis PrtBdicatorum, ii. 478.) T. W. 

ANSALONI, VINCE'NZIO, a very 
able painter of the Bolopiese school, a 
scholiu* of Ludovico Carraccl There are only 
two public works by him in Bologna, but 
these are alone sufficient, says Lanzi, to 
establish the reputation of a great painter, — 
a St. Sebastian in the Fioravanti chapel in 
the church of St. Stephen ; and the Virgin 
seated in the clouds with St. Sebastian and 
St. Roch below, in the church of the Celes- 
tines. Ansaloni lived at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. (Malvasia, FMtui 
Pittrice ; Lanzi, Storia PiUorica^ ^c.) 

R. N. W. 

ANSARF (Abii-l-kasim), a celebrated 
Persian poet and philosopher, who lived at 
the court of Mahmud of Ghizni in the early 
part of the eleventh century of the Christian 
sera. He was deemed the greatest genius of 
that brilliant period of Persian literature. He 
was not only a first rate poet, but at the same 
time profoundly versed in the language and 
sciences of the Arabs. It is said by Ferishta 
that " four hundred poets and learned men, 
besides the students of the university of 
Ghizni, acknowledged him for their master." 
He was appointed by Mahmfid to superintend 
the literature of the day, and no work could 
be presented to the king without being pre- 
viously submitted to Ansari. Among the 
works of this poet mention is made of an 
heroic poem on the actions of Mahmud. In 
Stewart's catalogue of the library of Tipu 
Sultan we see the *' Dewin of Ansery " men- 
tioned (page 78), but we have not had the 
means of ascertaining whether it be that of 
the poet laureate of Ghizni or another of the 
name. Ansari would have rendered him- 
self immortal had he done nothing more 
than to have patronised and introduced to 
Mahmud, Firdausi of Tus, the Homer of 
Persia. [Firdausi'.] It is said that Mahmiid 
directed seven of the most distinguished of 
his poets to versify the ancient chronicles of 
Persia. Ansari's version of the story of Rus- 
tam andSohrab was deemed the best, and was 
the theme of admiration when the nameless 
Firdausi reached Ghizni. On his arrival he 
happened to meet with Ansari in a garden, 
where he was soon recognised as a congenial 
spirit. Thence maiy be dated Firdausi's ad- 
vance to fiune and honour. Ansari* died 

* According to the Koi^f tU-loghat (an esteemed 
Persian dictionary) the name ought to l)e written 
•* Unftarl," but vro have followed the usual mode of 
spelling 
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about A. D. 1040. (Daulatshah, Persian Poet; 
Ferishta, History.) D. F. 

ANSART, ANDRE' JOSEPH, was bora 
in Artois in 1723, and entered the order of 
the Benedictine monks. Having gained the 
confidence of his superiors, he was entrusted 
with the management of the financial matters 
of the convent, but one day he disappeared 
with the funds which he had under his care. 
The sum does not appear to have been of 
any great amount, and the matter seems to 
have been hushed up, for after having been 
connected for some time with the knights of 
Malta he returned to Paris, and was not 
only left unmolested, but obtained the office 
of avocat to the French parliament and some 
other distinctions. During the last years of 
his life, he was cure-prieur of Villeconis, 
and died about the year 1790. Ansart is re- 
markable for nothing but his dishonesty, 
hypocrisy, ignorance, and idleness. The 
impunity^ wiUi which he had committed the 
robbery in his convent, encouraged him to 
follow the same practices in literature, aod 
his countrymen have expressed in several 
quarters the suspicion that among the nine or 
ten works which he published, there is per- 
haps not one which he wrote himself bat 
that they were stolen from the archives of 
St Germain. These works are : — 1. " Dia- 
logues sur rUtilite des Moines rentes," 
1768, 12mo. 2. ** Exposition sur le Can- 
tique des Cantiques de Salomon,'* 1770, 
12mo. 8. " Histoire de S. Maure, Abbe 
de Glanfeuil," 1772, 12ma 4. ** Eloge de 
Charles V., Empereur," 1777, 12mo. This 
work is known to be a mere translation of -a 
Latin work by Masenius. 5. " Esprit de 
S. Vincent-de-Paul, ou, ModMe de Conduite 
propose k tons les Ecclesiastiques,'* 1780, 
12mo. 6. " Histoire de Sainte Reine d'Alise 
et de TAbbaye de Flavigny," 1783, 12mo. 
7. " Histoire de S. Fiacre," 1784, 12mo. 8. 
" Biblioth^que Littcraire du Maine," 1784, 
8vo. This work contains accounts of a great 
number of obscure literary persons ; it was 
to have been continued in several volumes 
but Ansart published only one volume. 9. 
" La Vie de Gregoire Cortex, Bcncdictin, 
Evdque d'Urbin et Cardmal," 1786, 12mo. 
(Querard, La France LitUraire; JBiographie 
Universdle.) L. S. 

ANSBERT. [AsPERTUS.] 
ANSBERT, ST., bishop of Rouen, lived 
during the latter part of the seventh centuri'. 
He was a son of Sivinus, bom at Chauasy in 
Vexin, and belonged to a noble ftunily. His 
birth and great talents brought him to the 
court of Chlotar III., king of the Franks. 
Robert, the king's chancellor, wished to bring 
about a marriage between his daughter An- 
gradisma and Ansbert, but Ansbert had 
already made up his mind to devote his life 
to the service of God and his church, and he 
refused the fair virgin, who afterwards be- 
came a saint herself. Ansbert gradoally rose 
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to the office of chancellor under King Theo- 
doric IIL, bat his lore of a quiet and retired 
life induced him on a sudden to quit the 
king's court, and to enter the abbey of Fon- 
tenelle, of which, in 678, he became abbot 
In this new sphere he imitated the example 
of earlier saints, by founding hospitals and 
other benevolent institutions. After the death 
of St Ouen, archbishop of Rouen, Ansbert 
was elected to the see, in 683. King Theo- 
doric summoned him to Olichi, where he 
was to be consecrated by Lambertus, arch- 
bishop of Lyon. Ansbert was at first unwil- 
ling to undertake the arduous duties of this 
post, but the entreaties of the king prevailed 
upon him. Although Ansbert was a man of 
the greatest benevolence, and did everything 
to relieve' the poor, he was extremely severe 
towards the clergy of his diocese, and Pepin 
of Heristal, then m^jor domus of the king, 
was prevailed upon to banish the archbishop 
fVom his diocese to the abbey of Haimont 
(Haut-Mont) in Hainault Here he died on 
the 9th of February in the year 695, just at 
the time when preparations were made for 
restoring him to his see of Rouen. His body 
was buned, at his own request, in the abbey 
of Fonteneile. The church of Rome regards 
him as a saint, and celebrates his memory on 
the 9 th of February. Ansbert wrote some 
works of a religious character, principally 
for the instruction and edification of monks, 
but none of them has come down to our time. 
The life of Ansbert was written by Angradus, 
a monk of Fonteneile ; it is printed in the 
" Acta Sanctorum,'* Feb. 9. vol. iL p.* 349, 
&c. (Compare HisUnre LitUrcUre de la 
France, iii. 646, &c.) L. S. 

ANSBERTUS, an Austrian priest who 
lived about the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. He 
accompanied the German emperor Frederic I. 
on his crusade, A. d. 1189, of which he wrote 
a description. His work was for centuries 
supposed to be lost, but some years ago it 
came to light again by accident The MS. 
had fiUlen into the hands of persons who did 
not know its value, and were on the point of 
destroying it Some portions were already 
torn to pieces, when it was discovered and 
purchased by J. Dobrowsky. Further in- 
quiries showed that another and more com- 
plete MS. existed in the convent of Rayh- 
rad, and with the assistance of it Dobrow- 
sky published the work under the following 
title, " Historia de Expeditione Friderici 
Imperatoris. Nunc primum e Gerlaci Chro- 
nico," &c. cura J. Dobrowsky, Prague, 1827, 
8vo. The work is written in the form of a 
chronicle, and not only embraces the crusade 
of Frederic I., but also that of Philippe Au- 
guste of France, and goes down to the 
crusade of Henry VI. The language is often 
very barbarous, but the tone of the narrative 
is generally pleasing. The work is of great 
value, as the author was himself an eye- 
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witness of some of the events which he de- 
scribes; besides which it contains information 
not to be found in any other contemporary 
historian. (Dobrowsky, Introduction to his 
edition.) L. S. 

ANSCA'RIUS, or ANSGA'RIUS, called 
** The Apostle of the North," because he was 
the most successful, although not the first, 
propagator of Christianity in Denmark and 
Sweden, was bom in Picardy in the year 
800, or 801. In his fifth year his father 
placed him in the school of the Benedictine 
monastery of Old Corbie in that province. 
About the year 813 he entered that monastic 
order, and, in 820, became chief master in 
the school there. As the Emperor Louis le 
Debonnaire sought out a learned man for a 
teacher in the Benedictine monastery of New 
Corvei, which he had recently founded on 
the Weser, near Hbxter, Anscarius was re- 
commended to him as an eligible person. He 
accordingly removed thither, but did not re- 
main there long. For, when Louis, in his 
zeal for propagating the Gospel among the 
Danes, — who were still in a very uncivilised 
state, notwithstanding the labours of several 
missionaries in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, — endeavoured to find a fit person to 
undertake so perilous a mission, the abbot of 
Corvei proposed Anscarius. In the year 
826, therefore, he set out for Denmark with 
his colleague Audibert, penetrated into the 
interior of the country, and preached the 
Gospel amidst many difficulties and persecu- 
tions. Such success, however, attended his 
efibrts, that he was emboldened to extend 
his mission into Sweden. In the year 830 
he arrived, having been plundered by pirates, 
at the town of Birka, and converted the king 
of Sweden and several of his subjects. The 
year after he returned to Germany, upon which 
the emperor, who conceived that the introduc- 
tion of Christianity in the North would be 
materially furthered by an ecclesiastical head, 
made Hamburg an archiepiscopal see, and 
appointed Anscarius the first archbishop, the 
monastery of Turhout in Flanders being as- 
signed for his support Pope Gregory IV. 
sent him the pallium, and nominated him 
Apostolical Legate to the northern heathen. 

One of the most effectual means which 
Anscarius employed for the diffusion of 
religion was the establishment of schools for 
the education of missionaries. He more- 
over founded a Benedictine monastery in 
Hamburg, and made frequent journeys for 
the superintendence of his diocese. In the 
year 845, the Danes and Normans sacked 
Hamburg, and burned the monastery, the 
archbishop hardly escaping their violence. 
A pious matron afforded him and other 
fugitives an asylum on her estate of Rames- 
loh, in the district of Verden ; and he 
afterwards, out of gratitude, founded a con- 
vent there. At length Louis the German 
provided for his security, by transferring the 
3i 2 
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seat of the archbishopric to Bremen, and by 
uniting it with Hamburg. About this 
period, Anscarios made a second journey to 
Denmark, and so far prevailed on Iving 
Eric I., who, although he had been bap- 
tised, had apostatised, that he granted the 
Christians the free exercise of their religion, 
and even allowed the archbishop to lay the 
foundation of a church at Haddebye, near the 
modem Schleswig. Being thus countenanced 
by the Danish king, he made another voyage 
to Sweden, and obtained sufficient influence 
over the king, Olaus, to prevent his actually 
opposing the baptism of his subjects. Under 
the successor of Eric new persecutions were 
instituted against the Christians ; but Ansca- 
rius so far overcame them, that the king per- 
mitted the erection of a church at Ripen, and 
received baptism himself, in the year 858. 
Anscarius died the 3d of February in the year 
865. The Catholic church has canonised 
him *, and a church at Bremen bears his name. 
The only work ascribed to him which has 
appeared in print, is his ** Liber de Vita et 
Miraculis S. Willehadi, Bremensis Episcopi," 
which was first published by Philip Csesar, 
in his ** Triapostolatus Septemtrionis," Co- 
logne, 1642, 8vo., and afterwards by Lange- 
bek, in his ** Scriptores Rerum Danicarum 
Medii ^vi." Anscarius*s own journal of 
events, which was extant in the thirteenth 
century, has been in vain searched for in 
Rome, and is probably lost. A biography 
of Anscarius was written by his successor in 
the archbishopric, Rembert, and is found in 
the " Triapostolatus," and in Langebek, and 
has been published separately by C. Arrhe- 
nius, Stockholm, 1677, 4to. Gualdo, a monk 
of Corbie in the eleventh century, also wrote 
his life in wretched Latin verse ; and both the 
metrical biography and that of Rembert are 
preserved in ]VIabillon*s '* Acta SS. Ordinis 
S. Benedicts" According to Cave, Albert 
Krantz, in his ^ Metropolis," speaks of a 
small summary of the Psalms made by An- 
scarius, which was extant in his time, and 
which was a favourable evidence of his 
piety. (Dorfer, in the AUgemeine Encych- 
padie; Cave, Historia Literaria, i. 623.) 

J. N-n. 
ANSEAUME, N., a dramatic poet, was a 
native of Paris, and was bom about the year 
1720. He early entered the congregation of 
La Doctrine Chretienne, but quitted it, was 
successively a boarding-house-keeper and a 
joumejman upholsterer, and ultimately de- 
voted himself to the theatre and dramatic 
composition. He aided in the establishment 
of the Opera Comique, of which he was sub- 
manager from 1753 to 1757, and prompter 
from 1758 to 1761. On the re-union of the 
Opera Comique with the Theatre Italien, he 
became secretary, private instructor, and 
prompter to the company, for which he com- 
posed the farewell addresses from 1763 to 
1778. He died at Paris in the month of 
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July, 1784. His principal pieces are — 1. 
"Le Chinois poli en France," Paris, 1754, 
8vo. 2. ** Bertholde k la Ville, Opera Co- 
miqoe," Paris, 1759, 4to., jointly with P. A. 
Lefevre de MarcouviUe. 3. "Les Amans 
trompes. Opera Comit^ue," Paris, 1766, Bvo., 
jointly with Marcouville. 4. **Le Peintre 
amoureux de son Module, Opera Comique,** 
Paris, 1767, 8vo. 5. "La fausse Avanta- 
ri^re. Opera Comique," Paris, 1757, 8vou, 
jointly with Marcouville. 6. "Le Docteur 
Sangrado, Opera Comique," Paris, 1758, 8vo. 
7. "Le Medecin de T Amour, Opera Co- 
mique," Paris, 1758, 8vo. 8. "Llvrogne 
corrige. Opera Comique," Paris, 1759, Svo. 
9. "Le Soldat Magicien, Opera Comique," 
Paris, 1760, 8 vol 10. "Le Milicien, Opera 
Comique," Paris, 1763, 8vo. 11. "L'Isle 
des Fous, Comcdie Vaudeville," Paris, 1760, 
8vo. 12. "La Clochette, Comedie," Paris, 
1766, Svo. 13. " Les Deux Chasseurs et la 
Laitidre, Opera Comique," Paris, 1763, Svo. 
14. L'E'cole de la Jeunesse, ou, le Bame- 
velt Fran9ois, Comedie, Paris, 1765, Svou 
The above pieces with others have been 
collected together in three volumes, and pub- 
lished under the title of " Theatre de M. An- 
seaume," Paris, 1766, 8vo. 15. "La Co- 
quette de Village, Comedie Vaudeville," 
Paris, 1770, Svo. 16. "Semire et Melinde, 
Comedie," Paris, 1773, 8vo. 17. "Cendril- 
lon. Opera Comique," Paris, 1759, Svo. A 
tolerably complete list of his pieces, upwards of 
thirty in number, will be found in Querard. 

Grimm speaks very favourably of this 
author, whose compositions he describes as 
characterised by truth, simplicity, and great 
facility of expression. "Le Peintre amou- 
reux," " Le Medecm de T Amour," " L'E'cole 
de la Jeunesse," and " Les Deux Chasseurs," 
appear to have been among the most success- 
fill of his dramatic efibrts. (Des Essarts, 
Les SMea Littiraires de la France ; Annate* 
Dramatiques ; Origny, Annales du Theatre 
Italien^ iii. 199. ; Grimm and Diderot, Conne- 
spondance Littiraire, Philoaophique et Critique^ 
iii. 453., iv. 318. ; Querard, La France Lit- 
tiraire,) J. W. J. 

ANSEGFSUS, or, as the name is variously 
written, Ansusus, Ansersus, Anseisus, and 
Ancigisus, was appointed Bishop of Troyes, 
▲. D. 912, accordmg to Mabillon, though an 
ancient chronicle published byMartene(TAe- 
saurtis Anecdotorunit torn. iii. coL 1450) gives 
A. D. 914 as the date. He appears to have 
been in favour with Raoul or Rodulf, king of 
France (▲. d. 923 — 936), and held, as Ma- 
bUIon concludes, the office of high chancellor 
(archicancellarius) under him. In 925 he 
was wounded in a conflict with the North- 
men, who were ravaging Burgundy. In a. d. 
949 he was sent by Hugues le Grand, Duke 
of France, on an embassy to Louis IV. 
d'Outre-mer, with whom he (Hugues) was at 
war. In a. d. 965 a quarrel having arisen 
between Ansegisus and Rodbert or Robert, 
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Count of Troyes, the Bishop was expelled 
from the town. On this he went into Ger- 
many to the Emperor Otho I., and having 
obtamed from him a body of German (the 
chroniclers call them Saxon) troops, returned 
and besieged Troyes. A put of the Germans 
having been defeated in an attempt to plunder 
Sens, their countrymen raised the siege and 
returned home. The authors of '* Gallia Chris- 
tiana" place this event in a. d. 859, and state 
that Ansegisus was restored next year by 
Bruno, Archbishop of Mayence ; but the date 
given above is probably correct, and there 
seems no reason to connect the siege of Troyes 
b^ Bruno, a. d. 860, with the quarrel of Anse- 
gisus. The year of Ansegisus's death is not 
known : it was before a. d. 871. (Frodoardus, 
Ckronicon; Hugo Floriacensis, Chronicon; 
Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica ; all 
given in Bouquet's JRecueil des Historiens des 
Gaules et de la France, torn. viiL and ix. ; 
Mabillon, Annales Ordinia Sti, Benedicti, 
tom. iii. ; Gallia Christiana.^ J. C. M. 

ANSEGISUS, or ANSIGFSUS, an emi- 
nent French ecclesiastic of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. The year and place of his 
birth are not known. He was the son of 
Anastasius, a Frank of good family, and Hi- 
mi Idrida. He became a monk in the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Fontanelle otherwise St 
Wandrille, near the right bank of the Seine, 
below Rouen, over which his relative Geroald 
or Gervold presided as abbot. 

Geroald, anxious to promote the interests 
of his young kinsman, took him with him to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the residence of Charle- 
magne, and recommended him to the patron- 
age of that prince. His earliest appoint- 
ments were to the abbacy or priory of two 
religions houses, that of St Sixtus at Reims, 
and that of St Memmius or St. Menge (of 
the order of St Angustin) near Chalons-sur- 
Mame. These, however, he gave up on re- 
ceiving from Charlemagne (a. d. 807) the 
abbacy of St Germer or Flay (of the Bene- 
dictine order) in the diocese of Beauvais. 
While he held this abbey he was " exactor 
operum regalium," clerk or master of the 
works to the Emperor, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
under Eginhard, or, as the biographer of 
Ansegisus writes the name, Heinhardus. In 
A. D. 817, the emperor Louis le Dcbonnair, 
son and successor of Charlemagne, conferred 
on him the abbacy of the Benedictine abbey 
of Luxeuil in the diocese of Besan9on ; and, in 
823, he was made by the same prince abbot of 
St Wandrille or Vandrille, in which he had 
originally entered the monastic life. Beside 
these monastic offices he was frequently 
charged with commissions by Louis le Dc- 
bonnair and other princes. He was sent, 
probably about a. d. 830, into ** the March of 
Spain " (the country between the Pyrenees 
and the Ebro), then subject to Louis, to 
inquire into the conduct of Gautselin or Gau- 
celin, who was then warden of the March. 
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The death of Ansegisus occurred on Sunday, 
20th July, 833. 

Ansegisus has a high character both for 
intellectual power and moral worth. He ap- 
pears to have been eminently a practical man. 
His appointment as clerk of the works ; the 
exertions he made to restore the decayed re- 
venues, and to rebuild with greater elegance 
the dilapidated structure of his abbey of Flay ; 
the abundant crops which his agricultural 
skill raised on the lands of his monasteries ; 
the diligence with which he accumulated rich 
gifts for their treasuries and libraries ; not to 
mention the vast property which he accumu- 
lated for himself, and which he bequeathed 
wholly for pious purposes, attest this. He is 
praised by his biographer for restoring the 
relaxed discipline of his monks, for his great 
charity and care of the poor, the clergy, and 
the monks, of widows, orphans, and travellers ; 
for his truth, constancy in adverse circum- 
stances, and fidelity to his engagements ; and 
for his careAilness, while strict towards him- 
self, not to pry too curiously into the faults 
of others, or to judge severely of them. In 
the distribution of his wealth which he made 
during his last illness, above fifty abbeys or 
monasteries participated in his bounty. The 
commendation bestowed on him of abstaining 
from impure language of every kind is worthy 
of notice, as implying that the opposite prac- 
tice was common among ecclesiastics. 

In the ** Chronicon " of Sigebert he is said 
to have been "abbas Lobiensis" (abbot of 
Laubes) in the diocese of Cambray; but 
this is probably a corruption of " abbas Lux- 
oviensis" (abbot of Luxeuil), arising from 
the employment of contractions. No abbot 
Ansegisus is found in the list of the abbots of 
Laubes. Trithemius has enlarged the error 
of Sigebert making Ansegisus to have been, 
not only abbot of Laubes, but archbishop of 
Sens, thus confounding him with another ec- 
clesiastic of the same period. He states that 
he was the author of several works, though 
he (Trithemius) knew not what they were ; 
but the authority of Trithemius is here not 
to be trusted. 

The first collection of the " Capitularia " 
or Capitularies, that is, the laws or edicts, of 
Charlemagne and Louis le Dcbonnair was 
made by Ansegisus ; and though it has been 
disputed who this Ansegisus was, it is now 
generally agreed that he was the abbot of St 
Wandrille. These capitularies, which had been 
written on separate pieces of parchment at 
various times, were in danger of being lost ; and 
Ansegisus, moved, as he tells us in bL preface, 
by love and reverence for the princes by 
whom they had been issued, collected all he 
could find, and transcribed them in one volume. 
He arranged them in four books, two relating 
to ecclesiastical and two relating to secular 
affairs -, one book in each division was com- 
posed of the capitularies of Charlemagne, 
the other of those of Louis. He added to the 
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fourth book three appendixes, comprehending 
imperfect capitularies, or rather titles of capi- 
tularies, or notices of the subject to which 
they related ; capitularies which were re- 
petitions of others previously issued ; and 
others which for different reasons were not 
included in the body of the collection. The 
third appendix contains some capitalaries of 
the Emperor Lothaire, son and associate, and 
afterwards successor of Louis le Debonnair. 
This collection of Ansegisus received the 
sanction of Louis, and was cited by Charles 
le Chauve, as having the authority of law. 
Several years after Ansegisus had made his 
collection, another was formed by Benedict of 
Mayenc^, which comprehended several capi- 
tularies both of Charlemagne and Louis that 
had escaped the notice of Ansegisus, as well 
as some of Pepin, the father, and Carloman, 
the brother of Charlemagne. The collection 
of Benedict appears to have acquired similar 
authority to that of Ansegisus. Some MSS. 
have three or four supplements or additions, 
but it is questioned if these are by Bene- 
dict A selection of these two compilations 
was made by the Emperor Lothaire (a. d. 
845) after the death of Louis le Debonnair, 
and published by him with a capitulary 
of his own, confirming those which his 
selection contained. This selection was 
the first printed: it appeared at Ingolstadt 
A.D. 1545 ; at Mayence, appended to the let- 
ters of Hincmar, a.d. 1602 ; and at Frank- 
fort, in Goldast*s ** CoUectio Consuetudinum 
et Legum Imperialium," a. d. 1613. The col- 
lections of Anse^sus and Benedict were first 
printed at Paris m 12mo., a.d. 1548 ; but the 
work was not completed, though some copies 
of it got abroad. It was edited by Jean du 
Tillet, bishop of St Brieuc. An edition of 
the two collections complete, with their re- 
spective supplements and a glossary, was pub- 
lished at Paris, A.D. 1588, in one volume 
8vo. by Pierre Pithou, but it is not accu- 
rate. Another, but not more correct, edition 
was published at Paris, a.d. 1603, in one vol. 
8vo. by Fran9ois Pithou, brother of Pierre. 
This edition was followed by Lindebrog, 
who reprinted the capitularies in his ** Codex 
Legum Antiquarum," Frankfort, a.d. 1613. 
The collections of Ansegisus and Benedict 
were republished at Paris, a.d. 1620, and 
with the notes of Sirmond a.d. 1623, 1640, 
and 1696. Baluze has inserted these col- 
lections in his " Capitularia Regum Franco- 
rum," 2 torn, folio, Paris, a.d. 1677. Le 
Cointe, in his *' Annales Eoclesiastici Fran- 
corum," has noticed that the edition of the 
compilations of Ansegisus and Benedict in 
Baluze differs considerably from the earlier 
editions. An edition of the work of Baluze 
with the latest MS. corrections of the author 
was published in two volumes, folio, Paris, 
1780, by M. de Chiniac. 

The only other extant writings of Anse- 
gisus are his will, or deed for the distribution 
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of his property, and the " Constitutio,*' or ar- 
rangement which he drew up for the regu- 
lation of the monks of St Wandrille ; both 
preserved by his contemporary biographer. 
(The chief authorities for the foregoing article 
are the life of Ansegisus in the Cfesta Abba- 
turn FontaneUensiuniy drawn up apparently by 
a contemporary. The life is given by Ma- 
billon in his Acta Sanctorum Ordinia Sii. 
Benedicti, saec. iv. tom. i. and the whole of 
the Gesta, &c., by D'Achery, Spicilegitam 
tom. iii. of the first edition, and by Pertz, 
Monumenta Germanut Hvttoricay torn, ii. The 
account of the Capitularies with the editions 
they have gone through is from Baluze's Pre- 
fiice to his edition of the " Cuiitularia,'* from 
the Histoire Litt^raire de ki France^ tom. iv., 
from Le Long*s Bibtioiheque de ta France^ 
and from the Supplement to the Biogrcipkie 
Universelle. See also Bouquet Recueil des 
Historieru des Gaules etdeta France, tom. v. 
vi. ; Ceillier, Auteurs SacriSj tom. xviiL ; 
Cave, Scripiomm Ecdeaiasticontm Historia 
Literaria ; and Fabricius, Bildiotheca Mediae 
et InfinuE Latinitatis.) J. C. M. 

ANSEGrSUS, arehbishop of Sens, in the 
ninth century. The time and place of bis 
birth are not known. In the notice of him 
in the ** Gallia Christiana " (tom. xiL), he is 
said to have been the son of Ardradns and 
Witela, and brother of Wala, bishop of Aax- 
erre. He was a priest of the diocese of 
Reims, and abbot of St. Michael ; but where 
this abbey of St Michael was is a matter of 
dispute. 

In the year 870 Ansegisus was sent by 
Charles le Chauve, in coi^unction with Ix>- 
thaire or Liethard, a layman, on a mission to 
the Pope, Adrian IL, who had sent messengers 
to Charles, forbidding him to take possession 
of the dominions of his deceased nephew, Lo^ 
thaire. King of Austrasia or Lorraine. An- 
segisus carried with him letters and rich pre- 
sents, to propitiate his holiness ; bat the 
result of the embassy does not appear, except 
from the fiict that Charles retained possession 
of Lorraine, which he had occupied befi>re 
the arrival of the Pope*s messenger. 

In 871 Ansegisus was elected arehbishop 
of Sens, after the see had been vacant a year 
frt)m the death of Egil or Egilo, who had last 
held it He was present at the synod of 
Douzi les Pres in August, that same year, 
and concurred in the condemnation of Hinc- 
mar, bishop of Laon. In the year 875, ac- 
cording to Mabillon and the account in 
"Gallia Christiana," he was sent again to 
Rome to induce Pope John VIIL to exert 
his influence in procuring the imperial crown 
for Charles le Chauve ; and was so successfnl, 
that on his return, accompanied by three 
Italian bishops as papal legates, he invited 
Charles to Rome, where he was crowned 
Emperor by the Pope on Christmas day. It 
was probably in return for this important 
service, and at the desire of Charles, that 
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Ansegisps received of the Pope early in the 
year 876 an appointment as papal vicar and 
legate in France and Germany (per Gallias et 
Germanias), with the amplest powers. 

On the return of Ansegisus into France 
with the Bishops of Toscanella and Arezzo, 
his co-legates, Charles le Chauve appointed 
a council to meet in the middle of June at 
Pontion or Ponthion, between Chalons and 
Vitry-sur-Mame. Here the validity of the 
papal appointment was questioned, especially 
by Hincmar, Archbishop of Reims ; but it 
was strenuously supported by Charles, who 
ordered a seat to 1>b placed for Ansegisus 
above the bishops and metropolitans, who 
were his seniors, and this seat Ansegisus 
occupied, notwithstanding the protest of 
Hincmar. Whether the council consented 
absolutely to admit the appointment of Anse- 
gisus is not clear. The ** Annales Bertiniani," 
or ** Annals of St Bertin," the fullest autho- 
rity, say that the prelates gave only a con- 
ditional assent to the appointment ; but those 
annals, written, as some think, by Hincmar 
himself, at any rate by one of his admirers, 
are perhaps scarcely to be trusted. Accord- 
ing to one copy of the acts of the council, the 
claims of Ansegisus were admitted and 'con- 
firmed, and it is probable that these acts are 
referred to by the annalist of St Bertin 
when he says that ** Odo, bishop of Beau- 
vais, read certain decrees (capitularia) dic- 
tated by the papal legates and by Ansegisus 
and by Odo himself, without the knowledge 
of the council, contradictory one to the other, 
not only useless, but even destitute of reason 
and authority." In fact, the opposition of 
Hincmar seems to have been overruled; 
and the annaUst of St Bertin has sought to 
depreciate the character and validity of the 
acts of the victorious party. 

After the breaking up of the council, An- 
segisus was again sent, in the latter part of 
A. D. 876, to Rome by Charles, and met with 
an honourable reception from the Pope, whose 
displeasure however he soon incurred by 
some intrigues, real or supposed, with Land- 
bertus or Lambert, Duke of Spoleto. In the 
year 877 he was present at the coronation of 
Louis II., le B^gue, son of Charles, at Com- 
pidgne ; and next year (878) assisted at a 
council of the Gallic and Belgian bishops at 
Troyes, at which the Pope (John VIII.) was 
present, and in the latter part of its session, 
Louis le B^gue, king of France. At this 
council the excommunication which the Pope 
had denounced against Lambert of Spoleto 
and others was repeated by the council. 
Among those on whom the sentence fell was 
Formosus, bishop of Porto ; and an ancient 
chronicle (that of Clarius, otherwise the 
"Chronicon St Petri Vivi Senouensis ") 
affirms that he was left (apparently under re- 
straint) in the charge of Ansegisus. Both 
the Pope and Formosus are said to have 
brought with them some relics which were 
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bestowed partly on Ansegisus, partly on 
various monasteries in that part of France. 
In 879 Ansegisus assisted in crowning the 
young kings, Louis III. and Carloman, who 
had succeeded their father, Louis le Begue, 
at the monastery of Ferri^res, on the Loing, 
in the diocese of Sens. 

These are the only acts of Ansegisus to 
which we can affix a date. In the " Chronicon 
Odoranni," a monk of St Pierre-le- Vif (St 
Petri Vivi) at Sens, he is said ** from a parti- 
cular cause to have expelled the Jews and the 
nuns from Sens, and to have prohibited them 
from having any fixed abode there." The ex- 
pulsion of the Jews was in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, but for that of the nuns there 
must have been some particular reason. An- 
segisus died November 25, 882, and was 
buried in the chapel of St Bartholomew in 
the monastery of St Pierre-le- Vif, at Sens. 
(Bouquet, Becueil des Historiens des Gautes 
et de la France^ torn. vii. viii. ix., where 
the ancient authorities for this notice are to 
be found; Mabillon, Annales Ordinia Sti. 
Benedicti, tom. iii. ; GaUia Christiana,) 

J. C. M. 

A'NSELIN, JEAN LOUIS, a French 
engraver, bom at Paris in 1754, was the 
pupil of Augustin de St Aubin, and en- 
graved several good plates, after French 
masters. The best are — Adam and Eve, 
after Lebarbiez the elder, in 1808 ; the Siege 
of Calais, after Barthelemy ; S^ame de 
Pompadour, after Boucher ; several scenes of 
Bacchanals, after Cardme ; Moliere reading 
his ** TartuJBfe " before Ninon de Lenclos and 
others, after Monsiau, in 1814 ; Portrait of 
Lally-Tolendal, after Verhulot ; and Sabinus 
discovered in his retreat, after Taillasson, 
in 1819 : also Anacreon, after Restout, and 
some vignettes for the complete works of 
Rousseau. He died in 1823. (Gabet, Die- 
tionnaire des Artistes^ ^c.) R. N. W. 

ANSELM, an old sculptor of Milan 
called Dsedalus, who lived about the end of 
the twelfth century ; he is mentioned in 
Hagen's letters "Briefe in die Heimath." 
On one of the gates of Milan there is a 
coarse bas-relief of the expulsion of the 
Jews and Arians from that place, with a 
Latin inscription recording the sculptor's 
name. The figures are short and ill-pro- 
portioned. {HagleTfNeuesAUgemeinesKiifistler 
Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ANSELM, bishop of Havelberg, in 
Saxony, was sent by the Emperor Lotharius 
IL to Constantinople on an embassy to the 
Emperor John Comnenus, probably on some 
subject connected with the mission which 
Comnenus sent to Lotharius in 1137. During 
his stay at Constantinople, Anselm held 
public and private conferences with members 
of the Greek church relative to the points of 
difference between the Greek and Latin 
churches. He was at Tusculum in the 
month of March, 1145, where he met the 
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Pope, by whom he was requested to draw 
up an account of all that had been said 
on both sides in these conferences. In 
compliance with this request, Anselm com- 
posed a work, which he entitled ^Atrructifitvoy 
" Things set over agunst each other," and 
which D'Achery has printed in his "Spi- 
cilegium," torn. 1. 2nd ed. It consists of 
three parts. The first is a small treatise on 
the perpetuity and uniformity of the church; 
in which he shows that the points of belief 
have always been the same ffom the begin- 
ning of the world, though the observances 
have been different. The second contains an 
account of a public conference, which An- 
selm held with the archbishop of Nicomedia 
relative to the procession of the Holy Spirit. 
The archbishop allowed that the Holy Spirit 
" is of the Son, is sent by him, receives from 
him, and hears from the Son what he says," 
but he would not say that the Holy Spirit 
** proceeds from the Son," as the Gospel does 
not declare it in express terms. The first part 
of the third book is a narrative of another 
conference with the same archbishop on the 
primacy of the Roman church. The arch- 
bishop allowed to the church of Rome the 
first rank amidst her sisters, that is, the pa- 
triarchal churches, and'its right to preside in a 
general council, but denied its authority to 
pass decrees without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the Greek church, which should be 
binding on the Greeks, or that they ought to 
renounce their own rights and follow the 
usages of Rome, without testing them by 
reason or Scripture, and walking tdfter it with 
closed eyes, wherever it might go. The rest 
of the third book treats of the Greek cus- 
toms, of using leavened bread in the cele- 
bration of the holy communion, of anointing 
with oil the Latins whom they received into 
commimion with themselves, and putting 
water into the cup after consecration. These 
last two books are written in the form of a 
dialogue. Anselm states the points of differ- 
ence fairly, and does not attribute to the 
Greeks opinions which they do not hold. 
Frederic Barbarossa sent him on a second 
embassy to Constantinople to negotiate an 
alliance with the Emperor Emanuel Comnc- 
nus against the King of Sicily. He returned 
from this mission in 1155, and was elected 
archbishop of Ravenna by the clergy and the 
people, and Frederic gave him the exarchate 
of the province as a reward for his services. 
He died in the winter of 1159. One of the 
miracles attributed to St Bernard waa 
wrought upon Anselm. (Fleury, HUtoire 
EccUsiasiique, liv. 69. chap. 17. and 42. liv. 70. 
4. and 29. ; Dupin, Hisioire des Controverses 
Sfc. dans U Xllme Sikcle^ p. 609. ; Oudinus, 
Commentarius de Scriptorihus EccUsia anti' 
quia, torn. ii. col. 1428.) C. J. S. 

ANSELM, SAINT, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was bom at Aosta, in Piedmont, 
about the year 1034. His father, Gundul- 
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phus, and his mother, Hemeberga, were both 
of noble extraction. The mother of Anselm 
was a woman of piety, and her lessons of 
religion and virtue early made a deep im- 
pression upon her son. Brought up amidst 
the Alps, he used to ** fancy that Heaven 
rested on the mountain-tops." He soon dis- 
tinguished himself in the public schools, and 
at the age of fifteen he felt a strong desire to 
enter the cloister ; but his wishes were checked 
by his father, and were diverted by the pros- 
pects which his rank opened before him. As 
he grew up his religious impressions and even 
his love for study gave way before the amuse- 
ments of youth. While his mother lived his 
regard for her kept him in check ; but she 
died in his youth, and then ** the ship of his 
heart, having lost its sole anchor, drifted off 
almost entirely into the waves of the world." 
(Eadmer, Vita S. Anselmi.) But he was 
arrested in his irreligious career in a singular 
way. The harshness of his fiither, increased 
if not caused by his follies, drove Anselm from 
his home. He went into Bu]^:undy and 
thence into France, and at the end of three 
years he came to Avranches in Normandy. 
Here he heard so much of Lanfranc, the prior 
of the abbey of Bee, and of the school which 
he had opened there, to which scholars of all 
nations flocked, that he conceived a strong 
desire to know so celebrated a man, and went 
to Bee. Here his ardour for study revived, 
and he sacrificed his sleep to satisfy it His 
untiring industry attracted the attention of 
Lanfranc, who employed him to teach under 
himself. His early desire for a monastic life 
returned, but he hesitated long, and it was 
not till after many internal struggles that he 
became a monk of Bee, in 1060, at the age of 
twenty-seven. Three years afterwards he 
succeeded Lanfranc as prior, Lanfranc being 
made abbot of St Estienne in the city of 
Caen. Amidst the duties of the office he 
found time for those metaphysical inquiries 
and those loncal speculations in which he 
delighted. ( Ftto S. Anselmi, p. 6.) In moral 
philosophy we are told that he made such 
progress that he could lay open to each ap- 
plicant the secrets of his heart, point out the 
source and trace the progress of virtue and 
vice, and teach men how to acquire the one 
and avoid the other. He was also greatly 
interested in the correction of manuscripts, 
which were vitiated by the carelessness of 
copyists. Many came to him personally to 
propose the doubts and difficulties of their 
conscience ; others consulted him by letter ; 
and he gave his advice to alL The school 
of Bee, so flourishing under Lanfranc, lost 
none of its reputation under Anselm. His 
fame spread through the other provinces of 
the kingdom, reached England, and brought 
from all parts many nobles and knights to 
Bee. He paid particular attention to the 
young. His system was to treat them with 
mildness and discretion, and not with harsh- 
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ness and pamion. Occupied as he was, he 
never omitted his prayers and usual acts of 
penitence. At the end of fifteen years (20th 
August, 1078), Herluin, the abbot and the 
founder of Bee, died, and Anselm was unani- 
mously elected his successor. He did not 
however receive the abbatial benediction till 
the 22d of February in the succeeding year, 
when he was forty-five years old. His first 
step was to give the administration of the 
temporalities to such of the brethren as he 
could trust, while he reserved to himself the 
spiritual direction of the abbey. 

The abbey of Bee had possessions in Eng- 
land, which required at times the presence of 
the abbot in that country. This was the case 
in the year of Anselm's election to the office. 
There was another strong motive which in- 
duced him to cross the sea, and this was the 
desire of seeing his old master Lanfranc, 
who had been archbishop of Canterbury 
for nine years. He was received in Eng- 
land with the greatest honour. His manners 
were affable ; and he had the art of accom- 
modating himself to the habits, and suiting 
his conversation to the profession, of all 
classes. The king himself, William the 
Conqueror, stem as he was to others, was so 
affable towards him, that he seemed to be- 
come another man in his preseBce ; and 
" there was no earl or countess, or great per- 
son, who did not think that they missed fa- 
vour in the sight of God, if they haply had 
not an opportunity of rendering some service 
to Anselm, abbot of Bee." ( Vita S. Ansdmiy 
p. 11.) Such was the character which An- 
selm had left behind him in England, when 
at the end of thirteen years he visited it 
again. The affairs of his monastery re- 
quired his presence, and many of the nobles 
whose consciences he directed by letter, 
urged him to come over ; but a rumour had 
spread abroad, that if he came to England, 
he would be made archbishop of Canterbury, 
which see had been vacant for more than 
three years by the death of Lanfranc. An- 
selm therefore hesitated to go, but Hugh, 
count of Chester, one of the most powerful of 
the conqueror's barons, and a particular 
friend of Anselm, was attacked with a danger- 
ous sickness, and pressed him so earnestly, 
that he determined to visit England. He ar- 
rived at Canterbury the 7th September, 1092, 
the eve of the Nativity of the Virgin ; the 
clergy and people welcomed him as their 
future archbishop. This induced him to de- 
part early the next morning without cele- 
brating the festival. He went to court to pay his 
respects to William Rufus who was now king. 
Rufus received him with a politeness which 
he did not generally show to ecclesiastics; 
he rose from his throne, met the abbot at 
the door of the chamber, and after embracing 
him, gave him his hand, and led him to a 
seat In this first interview, Anselm told 
the king all that he had heard of his ec- 
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clesiastical administration. Whenever a 
bishopric or abbey became vacant, the king's 
commissioner went and took possession, and 
the place was kept vacant, the revenue going 
meanwhile into the exchequer, or the be- 
nefice was sold to the highest bidder. The 
see of Canterbury had been thus unoccupied 
for many years. In five months Anselm had 
accomplished the objects of his visit, and re- 
quested permission to return into Normandy, 
but the king refused to grant it The mo- 
tives which determined William to detain 
Anselm cannot easily be discovered. When 
Anselm's disinterestedness was once praised 
in his presence, and the speaker remarked, 
that the Abbot of Bee had no wishes for 
any thing earthly, William added, ** no, not 
even for the archbishopric, but by the holy 
face of Lucca (his usual oath ; the holy face 
was a picture of our Lord) there shall be no 
archbishop besides me." However, when 
his nobles petitioned him to allow prayers to 
be offered up throughout the kingdom, that 
God would be pleased to put it into the 
king's heart to institute a worthy pastor to 
the church of Canterbury, William con- 
sented, and the bishops requested Anselm to 
draw up the form of prayer. Shortly after 
this William fell sick ; his danger became 
imminent ; and in a moment of terror, when 
he was urged among other acts of atonement 
to fill up the archbishopric, he nominated 
Anselm. The scene which followed is one, 
with respect to which it is impossible to ex- 
press any decided opinion ; but Anselm's 
character leads to the belief that he was not 
dissembling. When the bishops came to lead 
Anselm into the king's presence, he refused 
to go : he said " that he had not health and 
vigour sufficient for so weighty a charge ; 
that his inclination was entirely for the 
cloister ; and that he always declined con- 
cerning himself in secular affairs ; " and 
therefore he begged they would not endea- 
vour to drag him out of his repose and force 
him upon his aversion : he was abbot of a 
monastery in a foreign dominion, bound to 
canonical obedience to the archbishop of that 
province, and owed allegiance to the prince 
of the country, and was bound to assist his 
convent to the best of his power, and he 
could not receive investiture without their 
consent and permission. He was forced into 
the king's sick chamber : the king asked him 
with tears, " Why he wished to destroy him 
in the other world, as would be the case, if 
he died without filling up the archbishopric." 
Anselm continued to reffise. He was dragged 
to the bedside, and his right hand was held 
out by the bishops to receive from the king 
the pastoral staff. But he kept his hand 
firmly closed, and the force which was used 
to open it caused him to cry out The bishops 
then led him out to a neighbouring church, 
and the Te Deum was sung ; but Anselm 
continued to deny the validity of the act 
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All this took place at Gloucester, 6tb March, 
1093. The consent of the Archbishop of 
Roaen, the Duke of Normandy, and the 
monks of Bee was given ; and Anselm, after 
doing homage to the king, according to 
custom, was consecrated at Canterbury by 
Thomas, archbishop of York, 4th December, 
1093. But he first stipulated that all the 
lands of the see should be restored, and that 
the king should allow him stiU to recognise 
Urban II. as pope, to whom Anselm had 
Yowed obedience while he was abbot of Bee 
From this time a life of anxiety and war- 
fare began for Anselm. " From the first," 
says Eadmer, "he perceived and foretold that 
many would be the troubles he would have 
to endure during his pontificate/* To the 
bishops who were so eager for his election at 
Gloucester he said, that they were yoking 
together an untamed bull and a weak old 
ewe, and that the bull would gore and trample 
upon his yokefellow. A dispute with William 
Rufus soon occurred. In 1094 WiQiam re- 
solved to cross into Normandy and wrest that 
province from his brother Robert, and was 
raising money in all ways. Anselm was ad- 
vised to make him a present ; and he offered five 
hundred pounds, which was as large a sum as 
he could raise upon the wasted estates of the see 
without racking his tenants. The king at first 
was willing to receive it ; but his courtiers re- 
presenting that this was too small a present for 
the archbishop of Canterbury to offer, the king 
rej ected it with expressions of anger. Anselm 
gave the money to the poor. The next year the 
king was at Hastings, waiting for a wind to 
carry him over to Normandy, and Anselm 
went to him, and desired permission to con- 
vene a national synod, to remedy the dis- 
orders of the church and state, and the gene- 
ral corruption of morals throughout the king- 
dom ; but the king refused his request An- 
selm became now so disheartened, that he 
thought of renouncing his bishopric ; but his 
friend the archbishop of Lyon, whom he con- 
sulted, dissuaded him from this step. He 
waited for the return of the king from his 
unsuccessful expedition into Normandy, and 
then intimated to him his desire of going to 
Rome to receive the pall (pallium) from pope 
Urban II. This request supplied two new 
subjects for quarrel : first, because the king 
wished the archbishop to receive from him 
the pall ; and next, because the English church 
had not yet declared for either of the two 
who disputed the papal throne — Urban or 
Guibert. This happened at the beginning of 
1095, and the king summoned a general as- 
sembly of both the spiritual and temporal 
lords to meet on the 11th of March and 
consider this important point The council 
lasted three days. The result was that the 
bishops, from fear of the king, abandoned 
their metropolitan, but the temporal lords re- 
fused to desert him. The king, however, 
wished to proceed to extremities and to have 
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the archbishop deposed by the council ; but 
even the bishops reiiised to carry their obe- 
dience so far ; and the king seeing that be 
could not effect his object, put off the &:Sair 
till the following Whitsuntide, with a pro- 
mise that matters should continue as they 
were till that period. But he did not keep 
his word, for during this time he banished, 
from England the monk Baldwin, who di- 
rected the archbishop's household, and ordered 
Anselm's chamberhun to be carried off before 
his master's eyes. However, Walter, bishop 
of Albano, the pope's l^ate, arrived finoxn 
Rome with the pallium ; and by his address 
he contrived to secure the good gpraces of the 
king, who acknowledged Urban. In return 
for this concession William expected that 
Anselm should be deposed. The legate re- 
plied that it was impossible ; and the kin^, to 
save appearances, made a show of recoocili- 
ation with the archbishop. They met at 
Windsor, and it was agreed that they should 
both forget the past The question with re- 
spect to the pallium was thus settled : the 
legate was to carry it to Canterbury and lay 
it upon the altar, and the archbishqp was to 
take it thence. The ceremony was performed 
with great solemnity on the iOth of June. 

When Robert, duke of Normandy, was 
preparing to go on the Crusades, and ceded 
his duchy for three years to his brother Wil- 
liam for a certain sum which William ad- 
vanced, Anselm presented to the king three 
hundred marks of silver. But William soon 
showed that he retained feelings of ill-will 
towards the archbishop. He marched his 
troops into Wales, and Anselm furnished 
his quota. The king declared that they were 
not properly accoutred for the expedition, 
and he threatened to punish the archbishop 
for a misdemeanour, and ordered him to hold 
himself in readiness to make his appearance 
at the first summons. The archbishop re- 
turned no answer to the message. But a 
more serious question now arose between 
them. Anselm determined to go to Rome 
to consult the pope on the means of remedy- 
ing the evils which afflicted the church of 
England. He requested the king to grant 
his permission, and twice the king refosed. 
The king seems to have treated the petition 
as a crime, and **gave me," says Anselm 
(Ep. iil 40.), ** the choice either of making 
amends for this as an offence, and giving him 
security, that I would never ask leave again 
or appeal to the apostolic see, or else of 
taking my speedy departure from his realm. 
I chose rather to depart than to agree to such 
a scandalous act" At the last interview 
which they had, Anselm offered the king his 
benediction, not knowing when he should see 
him again, as a spiritual father to his son, 
and as archbishop of Canterbury to the king 
of England. As the king said he did not 
refuse it, Anselm made the sign of the cross 
while the king bowed his head, and thus 
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they parted, never to meet again. Anselm 
left England in October, 1097. 

Anselm went to Lyon, and thence to 
Rome, accompanied only by Eadmer, the 
historian of his life, and the monk Bald-win, 
and they arrived safely at Rome after the 
Easter of 1098. The pope received him with 
the highest honour, lodged him in the La- 
teran pidace, and kept him at Rome for two 
days, daring which he wrote to William en- 
joining him to restore to Anselm the revenues 
and privileges of his see, for William, as soon as 
Anselm left England, had seized upon the arch- 
bishopric, and made void every thing which 
he had done. Anselm also wrote himself. 
From Rome Anselm went to a monastery, of 
which the abbot had been one of his disciples 
at Bee Here he resumed his philosophical 
studies, and finished his treatise, ** Why God 
had become man," which he had commenced 
in England. In this retreat he remained till 
the council of Ban (1st October, 1098), ex- 
cept on one occasion, when he had an inter- 
view with the pope, and ooiijured him to 
relieve him from the burden of his episcopal 
functions. At the council of Bari, as a mark 
of honour, he was placed next the pope, who 
called him " the pope of the other world." 
This council was held to oppose the errors of 
the Greek church, which does not hold that 
*'the Holy Ghost proceeds Arom the Son." 
Anselm spoke on this subject on the second 
day, and he reftited the Greeks out of Scrip- 
ture, and not out of the Fathers, for the 
Greeks would not allow the authority of the 
Latin fathers, and if the Greek fathers were 
quoted against them, they used to olgect to 
the authenticity of the copy. (Baronius, An- 
nal. i. 2. ad annum 1097.) The arguments 
which he used in this council he published 
in the treatise which he afterwards composed 
on this subject The bishops of the council 
advised the pope to anathematise the king of 
England for his outrages on the church, but 
Ansehn interposed and arrested the sentence. 
After the council Anselm returned to Rome. 
An ambassador camefirom England, who in- 
formed the pope that the king was surprised 
at his order that Anselm should be restored 
to his see. He had told him that if he left 
England he would seize it. The pope threa- 
tened the king in his first passion with the 
highest censure of the church, if he did not 
forthwith restore Anselm to all his rights ; 
but the envoy, by presents and promises, 
succeeded in getting a delay allowed till 
the eighth day of May of the next year, 1099. 
Anseka was detained at Rome by the pope 
till the council, which he was to hold accord- 
ing to custom, in the third week after Easter. 
It was about this time that Anselm requested 
the pope to appoint the monk Eadmer, as his 
superior, to order all his actions ; and we read 
that Anselm's submission to his superior was 
such, that, " when he had placed him in his 
bed, not only would he not rise without his 
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command, but he would not even turn in his 
bed." At the council of Rome nothing was 
done, and Anselm, the day after the council 
broke up, set out for Lyon, where his friend 
the archbishop received him with his usual 
kindness. Here he composed his treatises 
"On the Conception of the Virgin," "On 
original Sin," and his " Meditation on the 
Redemption of Man." Hearing of the death 
of Urban, which occurred on the 29th July, 
and the election of Pascal II., he wrote to 
the new pope, representing to him his situ- 
ation, and that he was subsisting on the 
bounty of the archbishop of L^on. In a visit 
to the abbey of La Chaize-Dieu, he heard of 
the death of William Rufus, who was killed 
2d August, 1 100; and receiving letters urging 
his return, he went back to Lyon, and began 
his journey to England without delay. Be- 
fore he reached Clnni, a letter met him on 
the road firom Henry L, who had succeeded 
his brother William, and who expressed a 
great desire to see him in England, and the 
intention of following his counsels. ( Anselmi 
EpistoL liv. iii. Ep. 41.) Anselm reached 
Dovor, 23d September, and was well received 
by Henry. 

But a dispute between Anselm and this 
new king soon arose. It was required of 
Anselm that he should be re-invested by the 
king, and do homage according to the custom 
of all his predecessors ; but Anselm refused. 
He alleged the canons which had been passed 
in the late council of Rome, which excom- 
municated all laymen who should give in- 
vestiture, and all ecclesiastics who should 
receive investiture from lay hands, or do 
them homage. As Henry was not firmly 
established on his throne, he did not wish to 
come to any rupture ; and it was agreed to 
apply to the pope, Pascal II., and that the 
question of homage and re-investiture should 
in the meantime remain undecided. The ne- 
gotiations at Rome lasted a long time, and 
meanwhile Anselm rendered Henry an im- 
portant service in a critical coiguncture. 
Robert, duke of Normandy, had fetumed 
from the Crusade, and laying chiim to the 
English throne he invaded England. He 
landed at Portsmouth, and many of the nobles 
were on the point of joining him. But An- 
selm summoned them together, and spoke to 
them so strongly of the allegiance which they 
had sworn to Henry, that they desisted from 
their purpose, and Robert, disappointed in his 
expectations, renounced his claims upon the 
throne. The question as to homage and in- 
vestiture still remained undecided. ¥^en 
the first embassy came, the pope refused to 
dispense with the decrees of the Roman 
council concerning investiture, and the king 
resolved not to give up the royal prerogative. 
Fresh deputies were sent to Rome, and as the 
answer of the pope was variously interpreted, 
it wa« determined that Ansehn should go 
there himself and that the king should send 
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ambassadors again. Anselm began this se- 
cond journey to Rome on the 27th April, 
1103, and arrived there some days after the 
king's envoys. The pope persisted in re- 
fusing to grant the king the right of investi- 
ture. Anselm went from Rome to Lyon, 
and wrote to the king, stating the decision of 
the pope, and requesting to know whether 
the king would allow him to return to Eng- 
land on condition of abiding by that decision. 
As the king's answer was not favourable, he 
stayed at Lyon sixteen months. However, 
Henry was in Normandy 22d July, 1105, 
and Adela, his sister, countess of Blois, took 
Anselm to meet the king, and endeavoured 
to bring about a reconciliation. In the inter- 
view the king agreed to restore to the arch- 
bishop the revenues of his see, which he had 
seized, but he would not allow him to return 
to England unless he consented to receive 
investiture at his hands. At last the pope 
gave an answer which satisfied the king ; he 
did not yield the point of investiture, but he 
permitted bishops and abbots to do homage 
for their temporalities. Henry gained a great 
point by this decision, for the right to demand 
homage fh)m ecclesiastics made him their 
feudal superior. After this answer arrived 
from the pope, as Anselm was sick at the 
abbey of Bee, Henry paid him a visit, and all 
their differences were settled. Anselm re- 
turned to England, and he passed the rest of 
his life in writing some of those works which 
have come down to us, holding councils to 
remedy abuses, and providing in various ways 
for the well-being of the church. He was 
engaged, however, in one more contest a 
short time before his death. Thomas, elected 
archbishop of York, delayed his consecration 
beyond the usual time : his object was to 
disengage himself from a dependency upon 
the see of Canterbury, and to avoid making 
the customary profession of canonical obe- 
dience; and he hoped, as Anselm's health 
was now very infirm, that his death would 
soon take place, and he might be consecrated 
while the see of Canterbury was vacant. 
Anselm wrote to Thomas a letter, prohibit- 
ing him from exercising any priestly func- 
tion, and to the bishops, forbidding them, 
under pain of exconununication, A'om conse- 
crating him. Before this affair was deter- 
mined, Anselm died on the 21st April, 1109, 
at Canterbury, in the sixteenth year "of his 
episcopacy and the seventy-sixth of his age. 
He was buried in the cathedral at the head 
of Lanfranc, his master and predecessor in 
the see. A few days before his death he 
said that he was resigned, and yet he would 
feel thankful if God willed to prolong his 
days till he had finished a treatise which he 
was meditating on the origin of the soul. 
Many miracles were said to be wrought by 
Anselm, which are related in the life of the 
the archbishop, written by John of Salisbury 
(Johannes Sarisburiensis, De Vita Anselmi), 
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who died seventy-two or seventy-three yean 
after the death of Anselm. Anselm was 
canonised in the reign of Henry VIL at the 
instance of Cardinal Morton, then archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

To estimate rightly the motives of An- 
selm in his disputes with the English kings, 
it is necessary to remember that he lived at 
a time when piety was almost measured hy 
obedience to Uie see of Rome, and ecclesias- 
tics considered it a duty to resist any inter- 
ference of the temporal authority with the 
affairs of the church. Anselm was consi- 
dered in his day the man of the church, and 
he seems to have been sincere. . His intellect 
was of the highest order, and a more pro- 
found and original writer had not appeared 
in the church since the times of St. Augus- 
tine. Anselm may be considered as the 
reviver of metaphysics. In his works he 
treats of all th'e fundamental points of reli- 
gion, the existence of God, his divine perfec- 
tions, the incarnation of the Word, the fall 
of the angels, the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, the origin of evil, original sin, and 
fi-eewiil. He is now ranked among the 
fathers of the church. There is no proof 
that he knew Hebrew, but his writings show 
some acquaintance with Greek. The first 
edition of Anselm's works appeared in fblio, 
in 1491, at Niimberg, and was reprinted at 
the same place in 1494. It contains most of 
his writings, and some which are not his. 
The best edition was published at Paris by 
Dom Gabriel Gerberon, in one volume, folio, 
first in 1675, with two appendices, one con- 
taining the works of Eadmer, the inseparable 
companion of Ansehn. The first is a life of 
Anselm, another is a history of the troubles 
which Anselm experienced while archbishop 
of Canterbury, and it is entitled " Historia 
Novorum." These two works and An- 
selm's letters are the original sources from 
which all accounts of Anselm should be de- 
rived. A second edition of Gerberon's work 
appeared at Paris in the same fiorm in 1721, 
with no alteration, except that it contains 
fourteen letters of Anselm, and two elegies 
in his praise, which were not contained in 
the first edition. Joseph Saenz de Aguirre, 
afterwards a cardinal, first attempted to re- 
duce to a system the theology of Anselm 
in a work which he published at Salamanca 
in Spain, in three volumes folio, 1679, 1681, 
1685, a volume each year. A revised edition 
was published at Rome in the same form 
in 1688, 1689, 1690. At Delft in Holland a 
small anonymous volume in 12mo. appeared 
in 1692, entitled ** S. Anselmus Cantuarien- 
sis Archiepisoopus per se docens ; " of which 
the author is probably Gerberon. In conse- 
quence of the great reputation which Anselm 
had, many works have been attributed to him 
which he never wrote, and they are inserted 
in the various editions of his works. How- 
ever, the following list contains all the 
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genuine works of Anselm : — 1. ** Monolo- 
giura ; " 2. '* Proslogion." These two trea- 
tises are Anselm*s great works ; the first he 
had originally entitled " Monologium, Ex- 
emplum meditandi de Ratione Fidei,*' and he 
wrote it about 1070 : the second, ** Allo- 
qnium. Fides qussrens Intellectum." He sub- 
sequently prefixed his name, at the request of 
his friends, and altered the titles to '* Mono- 
l()gium " and " Proslogion." In the prefiice 
to the '* Proslogion " the author tells us that, 
after composing the ^ Monologium," in which 
he establishes, by several arguments, the 
existence and attributes of God, he conceiyed 
a desire to prove by one a priori argument 
the existence of God ; and this desire was so 
intense as to deprive him of sleep and all 
relish for food till he discovered it This 
argument, which is developed in the ** Pros- 
logion," may be reduced to this syllogism : 
the most perfect of beings is not in thought 
only, but also in reality ; God is the most 
perfect of beings; therefore God is not in 
thought only, but also in reality. As soon as 
this work appeared, Gaunilo, a monk of Mar- 
moutier, in a book entitled ** Liber pro Insi- 
piente," showed the fallacy of the argument 
by this popular illustration : — The Happy 
Island, which is said to lie in the western 
ocean, is the best of all lands ; and as the 
best of things possible must exist in reality, 
as well as in the mind, therefore the Happy 
Island exists. The invention of this argu- 
ment, that existence, being a perfection, 
enters of necessity into the idea of the being 
who is supremely perfect, has been wrongly 
attributed to Descartes. 3. An answer to the 
book of Gaunilo, entitled "Liber Apologeticus 
pro Anselmo contra Gaunilonem responden- 
tem pro Insipiente." 4. ** Liber de Fide Trini- 
tatis, et de Incamatione Verbi, contra Blas- 
phemias Ruzelinisive Roscelini." Anselm be- 
gan this work,while he was abbot of Bec,shortly 
before September, 1092, and finished it in Eng- 
land, after he was ordained archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Urban II., to whom it was dedicated, 
made use of some of the arguments contained 
in the work at the council of Bari to refute 
the errors of the Greeks touching the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit 5. " Liber de Proces- 
sione Spiritus Sancti, contra Gnecos," written 
probably between the end of 1100 and 1103. 
6. " Dialogus de Casu Diaboli." Eadmer 
says that this was Anselm's first work, and 
that he wrote it soon after he became prior 
of Bee. 7. •* Cur Deus Homo, Libri duo." 
This treatise is written in the form of a dia- 
logue, and was composed before October, 
1098. 8. ** Libri de Conceptu Virginali et 
Originali Peccato." Both these subjects form 
only one work ; it was written in 1099 or 
1 100. 9. " Dialogus de Veritate." 10. " Liber 
de Voluntate." 11. ** Dialogus de Libero Ar- 
bitrio." 12. " Tractatus de Concordia Prse- 
scientia; et Prsedestinationis nccnon Gratis 
Dei cum Libero Arbitrio." This is the last 
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work which Anselm wrote. 13. '* De Tribus 
Walerani Qusestionibus, ac priesertim de 
Azymo ac Fermentato." In answer to the 
questions of Valeran, or Galeran, bishop 
of Naumburg, Anselm argues that it is more 
conformable with the practice of Jesus Christ 
to use unleavened bread than leavened bread 
which the Greeks use in the holy com- 
munion. 14. " De Sacramentorum Diversi- 
tate ad Waleranum Episcopum." This is an 
answer to the same bishop, who had com- 
plaihed of the different ceremonies used in 
the administration of the sacraments. 15. 
** De Presbyteris Concubinariis, sen Offendi- 
culum Sacerdotum." 16. ** De Nuptiis Con- 
s^guineorum." In this treatise Anselm car- 
ries the prohibition to marry to the sixth 
degree of relationship, 17. "Dialogus de 
Grammatico," or as Anselm himself describes 
it, an "Introduction to Logic." 18. " De 
Voluntate Del" 19. ** HomilisB XVL" 20. 
" Exhortatio ad contemptum Temporalium, 
et Desiderium JEtemorum." 21. " Admo- 
nitio Morienti, et de Peccatis suis nimium 
formidantl" 22. " Meditationes XXI." on 
various subjects, but all are not the work of 
Anselm. The editions of these meditations 
are very numerous. 23. " Orationes LXXI V.," 
prayers to the Holy Trinity^, or the several 
persons of the Trinity, the Virgin, and various 
saints. Anselm composed other prayers be- 
sides these : one has been published by Ma- 
billon in his " Vetera Analecta," tom. iv. p. 
401. 24. " Hymni et Psalterium de S. Vir- 
gine Maria." All the h^ns are in iambic 
verse. The psalter consists of verses chosen 
from the Psalms, and each verse is accom- 
panied with four iambic verses, of which the 
first always begins with the word ** Ave." 
o« "EpistolsB," divided into four books. 
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Gerberon has not collected in his edition all 
the letters of Anselm : the authorities where 
they may be found are detailed in the " His- 
toire Literaire de la France." 26. ** Tracta- 
tus de Pace et Concordia." 27. We should 
add to these works the "Statuta," which An- 
selm passed in various councils, and which 
are inserted by Eadmer in his " Historia 
Novorum," p. 63, 64., and reprinted from his 
work in the general collection of councils by 
Labbeus and Cossartius, tom. x. p. 728 — 731. 
by Willelmus Monachus Malmesburiensis in 
his life of Anselm, " De Gestis Pontificum 
Anglorum," lib. i. p. 228, 229. 28. A poem 
in heroic verse upon the death of Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, which Anselm 
wrote whUe abbot of Bee. D*Achery pub- 
lished it at the end of the life of I^anfhinc, 
" Lanfranci Vita," p. 17, 18. and Mabillon 
reprinted it in his " Acta Sanctorum Ordinis 
S. Benedicti," tom. ix. p. 659, 660. It is not 
inserted in the edition of Gerberon. 29. 
Several speeches which Anselm delivered on 
various occasions, and which may be found 
in Eadmer, " Historia Novorum," and in " The 
Life of Ansehn." A list of the spurious works 
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attributed to Anselm is given In the ** His- 
toire Literaire de la France." (EadmeniB, 
Historia Novorum and De Vita S, Ansehni, 
published at the end of Anselm's works, foL 
Paris, 1675.; Histoire Litiraire de h France^ 
torn. ix. p. 398 — 465. ; Biographia Britannica; 
FrBnck^Ansebnvon Canterbury^8YO. Tiibingen, 
1842 ; Mohler, The Life of St Anselm, ^.; 
a Contribution to a Knowledge of the Moralf 
Ecclesia8tical,and Literary Ltfe of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries, Translated from the 
German by H. Bymer^ London, 1842.) G. J.S. 
ANSELME, ANTOINE, abbot of Saint- 
Sever, in Gasoony, and preacher in ordi- 
nary to the king, was bom the 13th January, 
1652, at risle-Jourdain, in the comte d'Ar- 
magnac His fitther was a surgeon. He re- 
ceived his first instruction from an uncle, 
who was a cure of a parish in the neighbour- 
hood of his native place ; afterwards he was 
sent to the college of Gimont, and finally to 
Toulouse. His memory at the age of twelve 
was 60 great, that he could repeat a sermon 
after hearing it once delivered. He twice 
gained the prize, which is given by the Aca- 
demic des jenx floranx of Toulouse for the 
best ode. When he had finished his course of 
theology, he began his career as a preacher 
at Gimont Here he was so admired, that he 
received the title of le Petit Proph^te, " the 
little prophet,'* an appellation which he retained 
through life. He next went to Toulouse. 
The Marquis de Montespan who heard him 
in this city, was induced, by his eloquence and 
learning, to appoint him tutor to his son, the 
Marquis d'Antui, who was then ten years 
old. Anselme went with his pupil to Paris, 
where his sermons were equally admired. 
In 1681, the French academy chose hun to 
deliver before it the panegyric upon St. 
Louis. From this time Anselme was invited 
to preach in all the distinguished parishes of 
Paris, and it was requisite to bespeak his 
services four or five years beforehand. He 
preached before the court in 1683 on Holy 
Thursday and Whit Sunday, in 1696 during 
Advent, and in 1709 during Lent After con- 
tinuing this successful career for thirty years, 
he retired to the house of his former pupil, 
who was now a duke, and was very much at- 
tached to him, and devoted himself chiefly to 
literature and the arts, though he did not en- 
tirely give up preaching. He was soon ad- 
mitted as an honorary member of the Aca- 
demy of Painting ; the Due d'Antin suc- 
ceeded in having the office of historiographer 
of buildings revived and conferred upon 
him: and in 1710 he became an associate 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres. He rendered the Academy such 
services that it gave him the title of super- 
numerary pensionary with the promise of 
the first pension which should become va- 
cant At the age of seventy-two he retired 
to the abbey of Saint-Sever, of which he had 
been made abbot by Louis XIV. in 1699. 
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Here he passed the rest of his life, oeca- 
pying himself with his books and his garden. 
and performing numerous acts of diarity. 
He did much good to the panshes ^vrhich 
depended upon his abbey: he opened new 
roads, ornamented the churches, and foonded 
some hospitals: but he was particularly 
anxious to reconcile firiends and relations* 
between whom any quarrels had arisen. He 
quitted his abbey twice to make two jonmeya 
to Pans, one at the age of seventy-nine, and 
another at the age of eighty-one, years. He 
died at Saint-Sever on the 8th August, 1737, 
aged eighty-five. The oratorical produc- 
tions of Anselme are characterised by 
elegance and purity of language ; but they 
are deficient in force and warmth of feeling 
They are no longer read, admired as thej 
were in the lifetime of Anselme. His works 
are — 1. Some " Odes" printed in the " Recneil 
de r Academic des Jeux Floraux " of Tou- 
louse. 2. ** Panegyriques des Saints, et 
Oraisons fun^bres,'* 8vo. Paris, 1718, 3 vols. 
3. " Sermons pour I'Avent et le Careme, et 
sur divers Sujets," printed at Paris in 1731, 
8vo. 4 vols, and 12mo. 6 vols. The opinion 
of Madame de Sevigne on these sermons is 
this (^LeUre du 8** Avril, 1689), ♦* The Abbe 
Anselme had de Tesprit, devotion, grace, and 
eloquence, and there was no preacher whom 
she considered superior to him." The follow- 
ing dissertations are printed in the ** Me- 
moires de V Academic des Inscriptions et 
Belles I^ettres." 4. ** Des Monuments qui 
ont Supplee au Defaut de FE'criture,'* and 
which served as materials for the ancient 
historians, torn. iv. and v. 1723 — 1729. 5. 
** Dissertation sur ce que le Paganisme a 
public de merveilleux," torn. iv. 1723. 6. 
" Dissertation sur le Dieu inconnu des Athc- 
niens," tom. iv. 1723. 7. " Dissertation Ana- 
lysee pour prouver que les Lettres ont etc 
cultivees dans les premiers Temps,'* torn. v. 
1729. 8. " Reflexions sur rOpmion des 
Sages du Paganisme," on the subject of the 
happiness of man, tom. v. 1729. {Biographie 
UniverseUe;J}icttonnaire Biographique elBib- 
liographique des Pridicateurs, 8vo. Paris, 
1824 ; Querard, La France Literaire,) 

CJ.S. 
ANSELME OF GEMBLOU, whose lati- 
nised name is Anselmus Gemblacensis, be- 
came at an early age a monk of the abbey 
of Gemblou, a town in Brabant, which is also 
written Gemblours, Giblou, Gembloux. An- 
selme received his education from a relation 
named Guerin, who was a member of the same 
monastery, "whose prudence, elegance of 
manners, and assiduity in prayer he imitated.'* 
Gaining reputation as a scholar, he was in- 
vited first to the abbey of Hautvilliers, and 
soon afterwards to that of Lagni, to direct the 
schools attached to these communities. He 
remained at Lagni for several years, and when 
he quitted it he left scholars who were capable 
of taking his place. Returning to his own mo- 
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nastery, he was entrusted vith the care of its 
library and the superintendence of the school. 
He was passionately fond of books, he in- 
creased the number of Tolumes in the librarv, 
and corrected the faults which he found in 
them. The abbotship became vacant in 1 113, 
and he was elected to the office, which he 
discharged with great diligence, extending 
his yigilance over all the houses which de- 
pended upon his abbey. He tells us himself 
that he re-established the strict rules of his 
order, which was that of St Benedict, in the 
priory of Mont St Wibert Anselme died 
in 1136, after suffering much throughout his 
life from bad health. He was the eighth 
abbot of Gemblou. Anselme has left one 
work, a continuation of the Universal Ohro- 
nicon of Sigebert, who was also a monk of 
Gemblou. Sigebert had carried his chro- 
nicle to the year 1112, in which year he died 
on the 5th of October, and Anselme continued 
it from this date to the year 1136. The 
Chronicon of Anselme is very accurate, and 
the chroniclers who wrote after him have 
made great use of it Portions of it are in- 
serted in Uie Chronicon of Albericus Trium 
Fontium. 

Guillaume de Nangis has made it the 
foundation of his own for those periods of 
time which Anselme embraced in his work. 

The Chronicon of Anselme has been con- 
tinued by three Benedictines, the first a monk 
of Gemblou, the second of the abbey of Af- 
flighem, the third of the abbey of Anchin. 
The names of these three authors are un- 
known, but the first carries his Chronicon to 
the year 1148; the second beginning from 
this year continues to 1164, and the third to 
1224. These last three writers are inexact 
in dates. All these Chronica, including that 
of Sigebert, were edited by Aubertus Mirteus 
(Aubert le Mire), from the original manu- 
scripts, and published at Antwerp in one voL 
4to. 1608. Le Mire has discharged his task 
with the ^atest care, marking by italics all 
the additions of subset^uent copies which are 
not found in the original manuscripts, and 
correcting in the margin the inexact dates 
of the last three authors. The Chronicon of 
Anselme is the second in the collection after 
that of Sigebert. The title of this work, as 
given by Le Long, BibUothique Historique de 
to France, tom. iL No. 16630, 16641, is «Si- 
geberti, Genblacensis Monachi, Chronicon, 
ad Autographum, veteresque Codices compa- 
ratum usque ad annum 1112. Accessit An- 
selmi Gemblacensis Chronicon, cum auctu- 
ariis Gemblacensi, Affiigemensi, Vallicellensi, 
ct Aquicinctino, usque ad annum 1225, pri- 
mum nunc typis editum studio Auberti 
Mirffii, Bruxellensis, Canonici et Bibliothe- 
carii Antwerpiensis." There was a manu- 
script poem in praise of St Bernard, and of 
the monastery of Clairvaux, preserved at the 
abbey of Anchin, with this inscription, ** Vc- 
nerabili Abbati Claravallensi Bernardo An- 
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selmos." This may be the production of 
Anselme of Gemblou, but it is more probably 
the work of another Anselme, who from 
being a monk of Saint M^dard de Soiasons, 
became abbot of St Vincent de Laon, and 
bishop of Toumai in the year 1146. This 
bishop was a man of learmng, though there 
is no work which can with certainty be at- 
tributed to him ; but he was an intimate friend 
of St Bernard, and owed to him his promo- 
tion to the episcopal dignity. {HUtoire Lit- 
t£raire de la France, tom. xL p. 623 — 626, 
and tom. ix. p. 100. and p. 542. ; Histoire de 
VAcadimie des Inscriptions, tom. xiv. p. 211. ; 
Mirseus, Sigeberti Chronicon, (fc, p. 203.)2 

C. J. S. 
ANSELME, JACQUES BERNARD 
MODESTE D', was bom at Apt 22d July, 
1740. When he was five years old, 27th 
September, 1745, his name was placed, as the 
son of an officer, according to the custom of 
the time, on the roll of the regiment of Sois- 
sonnais. He was ensign 27th March, 1752, 
at the age of twelve ; colonel of the second 
regiment d'etat-major Ist January, 1784 ; and 
marechal-de-camp 20th May, 1791. He was 
serving at Perpignan in 1792, when five com- 
panies of the regiment of V ermandois, entering 
the city on Easter day, became intoxicated, 
and began to commit acts of violence upon 
the townsmen. Anselme went to the bar- 
racks with the magistrates of the town, and 
by his addresses brought the soldiers to a 
sense of their duty. He was appointed lien- 
tenant-general 22d May of the same year, 
and sent to join the army of the Var, which 
was commanded by Montesqnion. He was 
ordered to effect the conquest of the Comte 
of Nice. Anselme crossed the Var 28th 
September, 1792, took possession of Nice, 
captured the fort of Montalban and the castle 
of Villefhmche with scarcely any resistance. 
This conquest was important, as a hundred 
pieces of artillery, five thousand muskets, a 
million of cartridges, a frigate and a corvette, 
which were in the harbour at the time with 
their cannon on board, and a well-Aimished 
arsenal, fell into his hands. Anselme was 
next appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army of Italy, and he continued his operations 
but with less success. The rain, the snow, 
and the destitute state of his troops, who were 
without shoes, clothes, and ammunition, com- 
pelled him, after a fruitless attempt upon 
Saorgio, to confine himself to the occupation 
of Sospello, and to take up his winter quarters 
in the environs of this town. However, th: 
orders of the government and the neces- 
sity of providing supplies for his troops led 
him to renew offensive operations. In con- 
cert with Admiral Truguet, he formed a plan 
for taking possession of Oreglia, near Ge- 
noa. The fleet presented itself before this 
place 23d November, and an officer was de- 
spatched in a boat to hold a parley with the 
magistrates, and induce them to receive the 
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French. The inhabitants made signals to 
the officer -who was chared with this com- 
mission, which seemed to mvite his approach; 
but as soon as the boat drew near the shore 
a sadden discharge of musketry wounded the 
officer, and killed seven of those who accom- 
panied him. But this treachery was quickly 
punished : the town was bombarded the same 
day, carried the next, pillaged and reduced 
to ashes. All discipline was now at an end 
in Anselme*s army ; the soldiers began to 
plunder all the country round about, and 
were guilty of every species of violence. An- 
selme was accused of want of energy in not 
checking these excesses ; he was even charged 
with countenancing them, for the purpose of 
plundering the inhabitants himself and com- 
mitting exactions upon them. He published 
in the course of December, 1792, a memoir 
in justification of his conduct, in which he 
endeavoured to prove that he had checked 
the excesses of his troops, and that so far 
from " looking calmly upon murder," as was 
charged against him, he had rescued several 
persons from the fury of the soldiers. He 
imputed the destitute state of his soldiers to 
Montesquiou and the negligence of the ad- 
ministration, and he declared the purity of his 
republican sentiments. Commissioners were 
sent by the convention to examine into his 
conduct, and thev declared that all these dis- 
orders were owmg to his carelessness and 
want of spirit, and suspended him fh)m his 
command in December, 1792. General Bru- 
net was appointed his successor provisionally. 
The national convention, in its sitting of the 
14th February, 1793, decreed upon a re- 
port drawn up by CoUot d'Herbois, that 
General Anselme should be arrested, and he 
was immediately put into prison. His papers, 
his correspondence, his military registers were 
taken from him, and sealed up, yet Anselme 
wrote and published, in March, 1793, a new 
memoir in justification of his conduct, con- 
8isting*of thirty-five pages in 4to., in which 
he gave a detail of his actions from the day 
in which he received the command of the 
army of the Var, and in which he declared 
that at that period the army was destitute of 
every thing, and in a state of insubordination, 
and that he ought to receive thanks for hav- 
ing led it to victory against forces much 
more numerous and better organised. This 
memoir produced a good effect, Uie " Moniteur" 
spoke favourably of it, and Anselme was left 
unmolested in his prison. He remained here 
tiU the revolution of the 9th Thermidor, 27th 
July, 1794, when he recovered his liberty. 
He retired immediately from the army, and 
received a pension, upon which he lived in 
peace and obscurity till the day of his death, 
which took place about 1812. In this second 
memoir Anselme promised a third, which 
should contain the documents necessary to 
substantiate his statements, and which he 
proposed to publish when he recovered his 
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papers. It does not seem ever to have been 
published. (JBtographie UniverseOe, StrnpU- 
ment; De Courcelles, Dictionnaire dea G€ni- 
raux Franfais.) C. J. S, 

ANSELME or ANSEL of Laon, was one 
of the most celebrated theological teachers 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. His 
latinised name is Anselmns Laudtmensis, 
and he is generally called Scholasticus, or 
die Schoolmaster. Anselme was bom before 
the middle of the eleventh century at Laon, 
a town of France, which was then the capital 
of the Pays Laonnais, and is now the capital 
of the department of the Aisne. The parents 
of Anselme were agricultural labourers. No- 
thing is known about his early years, but it 
is supposed that he was sent to the abbey of 
Bee to study under St Anselm, who was 
then prior of that abbey. But wherever he 
studied, Anselme soon qualified himself to 
give public lessons at Paris, in conjimction 
with Manegolde, who was called ** the Master 
of the Doctors *' of his times ■, and their les- 
sons were so successful, that it was said the 
sciences had passed into GauL It was about 
the year 1076 that Anselme began to teach 
at Paris. This was the epoch of the revival 
of literature, and of the study of theology in 
that capital ; and Pope Eugenius III. (Mar- 
lot, Metropolis Remensis Historia, torn. iL p. 
285, 286.) attributes this revival to Anselme, 
He may therefore be considered one of the 
founders of the university of Paris, for be 
was the earliest teacher of the ** school of 
Paris," from which sprang the University. 
But however successfiil Anselme was as a 
teacher at Paris, he obtained that celebrity 
which has transmitted his name to posterity 
at his native town of Laon, whither he re- 
turned before the commencement of the 
twelfth century, to superintend the schools 
connected with the cathedral church of I^aon. 
having been elected chancellor or scholas- 
ticus of the church. He had been previously 
made a canon, and he was subsequently dean 
of the church. Under the direction of An- 
selme, the school of Laon became the most 
celebrated in Europe. He himself gave les- 
sons in theology, while his brother Raoul 
or Radulphe taught the Literse Humaniores 
and dialectic. Anselme laboured more to 
form the heart than to cultivate the mind of 
his pupils; " he paid more regard to God than 
to man." Having in view only the glory of 
God, he cared not for the birth or wealth of 
his pupils, but he directed his attention par- 
ticularly to those whom he found humble and 
docile. In such as were of high birth he 
strove to repress all feelings of pride and 
vanity. His principal endeavour was to in- 
spire them all with a love for truth and a 
profound respect for revealed religion. He 
was averse from all subtleties, and saw the 
danger of seeking to penetrate too fiir in the- 
ological inquiries. His theology consisted of 
a simple exposition of the Holy Scriptures 
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supported by the authority of the Fathers, 
whom he studied all his life. Thus *' he 
made more good Catholics thau any heretic 
of his times succeeded in perverting." (Gui- 
bertus. Abbas B. Maris de Noviginto, Pro- 
logus ad Genesim.) His brother Raoul 
seconded him in this system of teaching. 
Pupils came to them from all parts, from 
Italy, Spain, Germany, England, and the ex- 
tremities of the north. Even the most cele- 
brated doctors and professors became their 
disciples. Vicelinj the apostle of the Vandals 
and the Bohemians, had presided for several 
years over the school of Bremen, under the 
Archbishop Frederic, when he came to Laon 
with his disciple Thietmar, and spent three 
years in the study of the Scriptures under 
Anselme. Guillaume de Champeauz, who 
was bishop of Chalons sur Mame in 1113, 
was advanced in age, and had been an ad- 
mired teacher of philosophy at Paris, when 
he became one of Anselme's pupils. Many 
of the bishops who were distinguished for 
piety and learning at the commencement and 
middle of the twelfth century had studied at 
Laon. Among them were the famous Gil- 
bert de la Porce or Porree, bishop of Poitiers, 
who differed from his master in his passion 
for metaphysical refinement upon the doc- 
trines of the ^pel ; Geofroi le Breton and 
Hugues d' Amiens, successively archbishops 
of Rouen ; Mathieu, cardinal bishop of Al- 
bano ; Gui d*Etampes, bishop of Mans ; Guil- 
laume de Corbeil, archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1 123, and Robert de Bethune, bishop of 
Hereford. In a word, " the school of Laon 
was almost as celebrated in its age under An- 
selme, as the school of Alexandria under 
Origen." (^Histmre LiUraire de la France.^ 
But the period of its greatest celebrity was 
the immediate close of the eleventh and the 
first seventeen years of the twelfth century. 
Accordingly many authorities have repre- 
sented Anselme of Laon as a writer of the 
twelfth century, though he spent the greater 
part of his life, and gained a high reputation, 
both as a writer and teacher, in the eleventh 
century. The later and more brilliant part 
of his career has caused his earlier success to 
be overlooked. In 1113 Abailard was at- 
tracted by the reputation of Anselme, and 
came to l4ion to hear his lectures ; and he 
has expressed in one of his letters this con- 
temptuous opinion of Anselme's merits : ** I 
drew near this tree to gather from it fruit, 
but I perceived that it was a barren tree, like 
the fig-tree of which Scripture speaks, which 
was cursed by the Saviour of the world." 

I Anselme had no love for those metaphysical 
subtleties in which Abailard delighted. 
Anselme never lost sight of the meanness 

[ of his birth, and from this motive he refused 
several bishoprics which were offered him, 
and among them the bishopric of Laon ; 
and when Etienne de Garlande, who was 
successively chancellor of France and grand 
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seneschal, offered to ennoble his nephews 
and advance their fortunes, he replied, " Let 
them remain in their condition ; I would 
rather that I had never given lessons on the 
Holy Scriptures than contribute by so doing 
to procure them honours, which might cause 
them to lose humility of mind." After the 
death of Couci, bishop of Laon, which oc- 
curred about 1107, great disturbances arose 
in that town. The canons of the church 
elected Gaudri for their bishop at the solici- 
tation of the king of England. Anselme 
alone opposed the election, and he went for 
this purpose to Pope Pascal II., who was 
then at Dijon, but his efforts were ineffectual. 
The people of Laon irritated by the conduct 
of Gaudri, massacred him, and after insulting 
his dead bo4y, set fire to the house of the 
treasurer, which communicated with the 
church, and thus the church was reduced to 
ashes, together with the episcopal palace. 
M assacre and pillage commenced throughout 
the town. Then Anselme, " whom God had 
preserved," says Herman the monk, **like 
another Jeremiah to console the remains of 
his people in this desolation, collected several 
passages from the Holy Scriptures, the most 
suitable to inspire the people with patience 
and submission to the orders of Providence " 
(Guibertus Novig. De VitA suAy p. 628.) ; and 
he succeeded in quelling the commotion. 
Anselme died 15th July, 1117, and was 
buried in the abbey of St. Vincent, and an 
epitaph was placed on his tomb, which has 
been erroneously supposed by some to be an 
epitaph upon Anselm of Canterbury. The 
works of Anselme have all been attributed 
to various authors, particularly to Anselm, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, but the autho- 
rity of manuscripts, which date up to the time 
of Anselme of Laon, proves that he was the 
author of the following works : — 1. His 
great work is an interlinear gloss upon all 
the Old and New Testament, in which the 
text of Scripture is explained by short notes, 
drawn chiefly from the Fathers. This gloss 
has been a sort of foundation upon which 
subsequent expositors of Scripture have 
worked. Gilbert de la Porce and Peter Lom- 
bard in their explications of the psalms and 
the canonical epistles, and Lipoman in his 
" Chain upon Genesis," have made great use 
of it Anselme also revised and augmented 
the " Glossa Ordinaria," as it is called, or 
" Marginal Gloss," of WalaiWdus Strabo, or 
Strabus, which consisted of short notes upon 
the text of the Bible. [Strabo.] In 1330 
Nicolas Lyranus in Normandy wrote a third 
gloss, entitled " Postillae Perpetuae," which, 
with the first two and some other works, 
form a large collection, which was preserved 
in manuscript in the libraries of several 
chapters, monasteries, and ancient colleges. 
There is no work even of the fathers of 
which the manuscripts are more numerous 
than those of these glosses. This collection 
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was one of the first works which appeared at 
the time of the invention of printing, and the 
numher of editions which were published 
shows the value which was attached to this 
explanation of Scripture. Le Long gives 
this list of the editions under the name of 
Anselmus Laudunensis, ** Glossa Interli- 
nearis in totum Vetus et Novum Testa- 
mentum, una cum Glossa ordinariji edita," 
fol. Basle, 1502, 1508, and elsewhere 1524, 
1528, 1539, 1545, 1588, 1617, 1634. This 
last edition, which was published at Antwerp, 
is considered the best This " Glossa Inter- 
linearis " has been attributed to Gislebert or 
Gilbert, canon of the church of Auxerre. 

2. ** Commentarius in Canticum Canticorum." 

3. " Commentarius in Apocalypsin." These 
last two works are generally attributed to 
Ansehn of Canterbury ; and Gerberon as- 
signs them to Herve, a monk of Bourg- 
Dieu in BerrL Simon Fontaine was the 
first who endeavoured to restore these two 
commentaries to their real author : he pub- 
lished them in 1549 at Paris with this title, 
" Enarrationes Ansehni Laudunensis in Can- 
tica Canticorum et in Apocalypsin ;" yet 
these two commentaries continued to be con- 
founded with the works of Anselm of Can- 
terbury in the editions of that author which 
were published at Cologne in 1573 and 
1612. 4. " Commentarius in Matthsum,*' 
8vo. Antwerp, 1651. This has been attri- 
buted to Anselm of Canterbury, and also to 
Guillaume d*Auvergne, bishop of Paris, who 
died in 1248. 5. " Commentarius in Psal- 
terium." This has been assigned to An- 
selme, canon of Auxerre, who lived about 
1136 and 1145. 6. " Commentarius in Jo- 
hannem." Le Long makes no mention of 
this work, and it is assigned to Anselm of 
Canterbury in the editions of his works of 
the years 1573 and 1612. Le Long ascribes 
to Anselme of Laon another work, " Com- 
mentarius in Epistolas D. Pauli," and this 
is also assigned to Anselm of Canterbury 
{Operay folio, Cologne, 1612), but it is the 
production of Herve, monk of Bour^-Dieu. 
7. A letter, inserted by D' Achory in his notes 
on Guibert de Nogent (Guibertus, Opera^ 
Paris, 1651, folio, p. 642.) : it is addressed to 
Heribrand, abbot of St Laurent de Liege, 
and treats of a question which was agitated 
in the abbey. There appear to be other 
letters which have never been published. 
Sanderus {BMiotheca Belgica Manuscripta, 
Insulis, 1641, 4to. part ii. p. 171.) speaks of 
two letters which he saw at Louvain in the 
" Bibliothc^que du Pare." 8. Sanderus {Bib, 
MSS. Belg. part i. p. 2. in MSS. 121.) says 
that he found among the manuscripts of the 
library of St Amand a work with this title, 
** Flores Sententiarum ac Qusestionum Ma- 
gistri Anselmi et Radulphi Fratris ejus." This 
work, which is the most ancient of its kind, 
may have served as a model for those systems 
of theology which were afterwards written by 
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Abailard, Robert de Melun, the Master of 
Sentences and others. 9. At Oxford among 
the manuscripts of the college of St Mag- 
dalen, and at Cambridge among those of the old 
monastery of St Benedict, there was a work 
with this title, " Anselmus de Antichristo.*' 
If this is not Anselme*s commentarj upon 
the Apocalypse, it is the work of Adsoe, 
abbot of Montier-en-Der. 10. Le Long gives 
this title for another work, *' Explanationes in 
varia Loca Evangeliorum." {Hisioire Li- 
tiraire de la France, torn. viL p. 89 — ^92., 
tom. ix. p. 35., torn. v. p. 62.; Le Long, Bib- 
Hotheca Sacra, p. 610.) C. J. S. 

ANSELME, canon of the cathedral of 
LiEOE, whose latinised name is Anselmus, 
Canonicus Leodiensis, was a writer of th« 
eleventh century, of whose life little i« 
known. He was descended from a noble 
family, possessed the confidence of Vazod or 
or Wathod, an eminent bishop of Liege, and 
of Theoduin, the successor of Vasod. In 
1053 Anselme accompanied Theoduin on a 
pilgrimage to the tombs of the apostles, Peter 
and Paul, at Rome. After his return to 
Liege he became dean of the cathedral. In 
1055 the abbotship of the monastery of St 
Hubert became vacant ; and as the monastery 
had fallen into disorder under the rule of the 
late abbot, it was important that a pioos and 
zealous man should be appointed to succeed 
him. Anselme secured the election of his 
friend Thierri (Theodericus). Several mo- 
dem writers have supposed that Anselme 
was dean of the church of Namur and scbo- 
lasticus (teacher) of the church of Liege, bat 
there is no authority for the suppositioc 
Anselme has left one work, a history of the 
bishops of Liege, the whole of which has 
never been published. From an old mano- 
script copy, which was once in the library of 
the abbey of St Hubert in Ardennes, it ap- 
pears that Anselme divided his work into 
two parts. The first contained the history, 
which was written by Heriger, abbot of 
Laubes, of the first twenty-seven bishops of 
Liege, up to the time of St Remaclus. The 
only alteration which Anselme made in the 
work of Heriger was, to divide it into chap- 
ters, and give each chapter a title, whereas 
in the original the history was written con- 
secutively, without any divisions. The se- 
cond part was the original production of An- 
selme himself; it contained the history of the 
bishops from St Theodard up to Vazod in- 
clusively. Anselme assures us that be has 
introduced nothing into his work which be 
had not found in previous accounts, or learned 
from trustworthy authorities, or seen him- 
self. His chief authority was the history (if 
the bishops of Liege, which had been M-ritten 
a few years, before, about 1048, by another 
canon of Liege, named Alexander. This 
history of Alexander did not give satisfac- 
tion, and therefore Anselme undertook a ne^ 
history about the year 1056, at the command 
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of his superior, Anno II., the archbishop of 
Cologne, his metropolitan, to whom he de- 
dicated his work ; and of Ide, abbess of Sainte 
Cecile at Cologne. Chapeaville (Chapeavii- 
lus) professed to publish this history in his 
** Leodiensium Historia, sen Historia Sacra 
et ProfEUia, necnon Politica," &c. torn. L 
p. 99 — 318., 4to. Liege, 1612, under this 
title, ** Anselmi, Canonici Leodiensis, Gesta 
Pontificum Leodiensinm k beato Theodardo 
usque ad Obitum Wazonis, cum Addition- 
ibus ^gidii de Leodio." But this is, in 
reality, an abridgment of Anselme's work, 
though the original expressions of the author 
are generally preserved, and the text is so 
mix-up with the additions of Giles of Liege, 
that it is impossible to distinguish them from 
the text of Anselme. A new edition of the 
second part of Anselme's work was given by 
Martene and Durand in 1729 in their " Vete- 
rum Scriptorum et Monumentorum, &c., 
amplissima Collectio," Paris, folio, tom. iv. 
p. 843. The work of Anselme contains the 
principal events of the civil history of Liege, 
as well as the ecclesiastical, and many detiuls 
as to the state of literature in the times. 
The article in the Supplement to the Bio- 
gniphie Universelle is very inaccurate. (//»- 
toire LiUraire de la France^ tom. vii. p. 472 
—476.) C. J. S. 

ANSELME, a monk of the abbey of St. 
Rebh (Sanctus Remigius) of Reims, was a 
writer of the eleventh century ; of whom 
nothing is known, except that he wrote a work, 
which is sometimes odled the "• Itinerarium 
Papse Leonis," but of which the correct title 
is ** Historia Dedicationis Sancti Remigii apud 
Remos, facts a Leone IX. Papa, Auctore An- 
selmo, ejusdem Loci Monacho et a!qualL'' 
The origin of the work is this : Herimar, 
abbot of St Remi of Reims, built a church 
in honour of St. Remi, who was once bishop 
of Reims, and requested the pope, Leo IX., 
to perform the ceremony of its dedication to 
the saint Leo came from Rome for this 
purpose in the year 1049, and Herimar chose 
Anselme to write an account of all that passed 
at Reims on the occasion of the iK>pe*s visit 
Anselme did not execute his task till several 
years after the event, certainly not before the 
year 1055, for in his work he speaks of 
Gervais as Archbishop of Reims, and Ger- 
vais became archbishop in 1055. Although 
the work has for its title " the Histo^ of the 
Dedication of the Church of Saint Kemi of 
Reims," Anselme has introduced into it 
several events which preceded and followed 
the ceremony. After describing the con- 
struction of the new church, he narrates all 
that Leo did on his journey from Rome to 
Reims ; and this is the reason why Sigebert 
(^De Scriptoribtts Ecclenasticis, chap. 152.) 
calls it the " Itinerarium " of Leo IX. But 
what constitutes the value of the work is, the 
account which it contains of the sittings of 
the council, which Leo held in the new church 
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after its dedication on the 3d of October, 1049, 
and the two following days. The pope sum- 
moned to this council bishops not only from 
Gaul, but Arom other nations. Among those 
who attended were one bishop and two abbots 
from England: hence the council is fre- 
quently called by ancient writers, a general 
connciL The writer of the article in the 
Supplement to the Biographic Universelle 
says that the king of the French was present 
at this council ; but it is expressly stated by 
Mabillon, that he was absent in consequence 
of an insurrection which had broken out 
The best edition of Anselme's work was pub- 
lished by Mabillon from the manuscripts of St 
Remi de Reims with a preface containing some 
historical and critical observations, m the 
'* Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Benedict!," &c. 
Sa^sulum vi pars prima, p. 711 — 727. The 
next best edition is that by Marlot, ** Metro- 
polis Remensis Historia," &c. tom. ii. p. 88 — 
104. The greater part of the work is in- 
serted in the general collection of councils by 
Labbeius and Cossartius. (Concilia, tom. ix. 
p. 1028 — 1045.) Fran9ois Juret had formerly 
in his possession a manuscript poem in Latin 
iambic rhyming verse, which was dedicated 
to the emperor Henry IIL, by a monk of 
Reims, named Azelinus, who is probably the 
same as Anselme. The poem is a translation 
in verse of a prose work entitled " Csna," 
which has been erroneously attributed to St. 
Cyprian, of Cartha^. Salmasius cites se- 
vend verses from it m his notes on the Life 
of the emperor Aurelian by Vopiscus, " His- 
torisB Augusts,"tom. iL iJeyden, 1671, 8vo. 
not» variorum, p. 557. and 586. (Preftuse to 
the edition in the Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S, 
Benedicii, p. 711.; Histoire Litiraire de la 
France, tom. vii. p. 477 — 479.; Fleury, His- 
toire EccUsiastique, liv. lix. chap. 59—63.) 

C. J. S. 
ANSELME, count of Ribemont, a town 
of France, and lord of several other lands, 
was a soldier and writer of the eleventh cen- 
tury, whose munificence, magnanimity, and 
generalship are extolled by various chroni- 
clers. He was descended from the ancient 
counts of Valenciennes. His parents made him 
study, although it was not the custom for the 
nobles of those days to give any education to 
their children, unless they were destined for 
ecclesiastical dignities. Several acts of liber- 
ality towards the church are recorded of 
Anselme. In 1070 he became master of his 
property by the death of his father, and with 
the consent of his mother, Agnes, he ceded a 
portion of it to the abbey of Saint Amand. 
In 1079, when the abbey of Anchin was 
built, at the distance of about six miles from 
Mons, he gave the small island on which the 
abbey is situated. Four years afterwards he 
founded and endowed the monastery of Notre 
Dame de Ribemont, and this last act was 
subsequently confirmed by his son GodefroL 
When the council of Clermont, in 1095, de- 
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termined upon the famous cnuade for the 
delivery of the Holy Land, Anselme was one 
of the nobles who took a part in the expedi- 
tion. His name is mentioned immediately 
after that of Godefroi de Bouillon, who was 
the leader of the crusade. (Guillelmi Ah- 
hatis Chronicon Andreruis Monasterii, printed 
in the ninth yolume of the " Spicilegium Da- 
cherianum," p. 375, &c.) After escaping the 
dangers of the sieges of Nicsa and Antioch, 
Anselme was killed by a stone which fell 
upon his head during the siege of the castle 
of Archos or Areas, situated about six miles 
from Tripoli. His name is mentioned very 
early in the list of those who were killed, 
and therefore we may suppose that he died 
in February or March, 1099. The crusaders 
recovered his body, and buried it with suit- 
able honours. The night previous to his 
death he was warned of it by a vision, and 
prepared for his end. Anselme wrote two 
narratives of all the memorable events which 
occurred during the crusade, both of which 
he addressed to Manass^ II., archbishop of 
Reims, to whose care he had intrusted his 
domain of Ribemont The first of these 
narratives, in which he detailed the capture 
by the crusaders of Nicsea in Bithynia, and 
aU that happened to them during their jour- 
ney through Romania and Armenia, is lost 
The second narrative was published by 
D'Achery from a manuscript, which was once 
in the possession of Baluze, in the seventh 
volume of his "Spicilegium," p. 191 — 196. 
It contains the recital of the sie^ and cap- 
ture of Antioch, and of the various battles 
between the Christian army and the infidels. 
This narrative is too succinct, though it gives 
a detail of all the events ; but it is lively and 
animated, and it is evidently the production 
of an eye-witness and an actor in the scenes 
which it describes. Anselme wrote it, after 
the Christians had obtained possession of 
Antioch, in the beginning of July, in the 
year 1098. Guibert de Nogent, in his his- 
tory of the crusade, has made great use of 
Anselme's two narratives, and he preferred 
him as an authority above all the other his- 
torians of the Holy War, though they were 
numerous enough at the time when Guibert 
wrote his work. (Guibertus de Noviginto, 
Gesta Dei per Francos, sen Historia Hieroso- 
Umitana, p. 426. 447.) Fabricius (" Biblio- 
theca Latina," lib. i. p. 310.) attributes to the 
author of these two histories a detailed de- 
scription of the Holy Land, which was pub- 
lished by Canisius in his " AntiqusB Lectiones," 
torn. vi. p. 1287 — 1320, and which bears the 
name of Anselmus ; but there is evidence in 
the work itself that it was the production of 
an author who lived several centuries sub- 
sequently to Anselme of Ribemont. (^His' 
toire LiUraire de la France, tom. viiL p. 499.) 

C. J. S. 
ANSELME, DE LA VIERGE MARIE, 
commonly called Le P^re Anselme, was bom 
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at Paris in the year 1625. His original name 
was Pierre de Guibours, which he changed to 
that of Anselme at the age of nineteen, when 
he entered the order of Augustins Dc- 
chausscs. Though he was of infirm health, 
he observed all the austerities of his order 
throughout his life. He died on the 17th of 
January, 1694, at the age of sixty-nine. An- 
sehne applied himself particuhirly to the 
study of heraldry, and he left the following 
works: — I. "lie Pahus de THonneur, con- 
tenant les Genealogies historiques des illus- 
tres Maisons de Lorraine et de Savoye et de 
plusieurs nobles Families de France; en- 
semble rOrigine et Explication des Armes, 
Devises, et Toumois, &c. enrichi des Armes 
et Figures en taille-douce," 4to. Paris, 1664. 
Le Long says that an edition of this work 
was published at Paris in the same form in 

1663, and also in 1688 ; but the edition of 

1664, from which this title has been copied, 
has every appearance of being the first. 
This is a work of great labour and research : 
but it is not free from inaccuracies. 2. ** Le 
Palais de la Gloire, contenant les Genealogies 
historiques des illustres Maisons de France, 
et de plusieurs nobles Families de 1* Europe, 
oik est compris TOrigine, le Progrcs, et la 
Fin de diverses Families avec lenrs Eloges,** 
4to. Paris, 1664. 3. ♦*Histoire g^nealo- 
gique et chronologique de la Maison Royale 
de France, des grands Officiers de la Cou- 
ronne, avec les Qualites, TOrigine, et le 
Progrds de leurs Families ; ensemble le Ca- 
talogue des Chevaliers du Saint-Esprit, le 
tout dressc sur Chartres, Titres, et antres 
Preuves," &c. 4to. Paris, 1674, 2 vols. An- 
selme was preparing a second and improved 
edition of this his great work, when he was 
attacked by a malady, which carried him off 
in eight days. He intrusted his papers to a 
friend, named Honore Caille, sieur du Foumy, 
giving him permission to make such altera- 
tions as he thought proper. Du Fourny, who 
was very learned in heraldry, revised the 
work, and published a second edition with 
considerable additions, in 2 vols, folio, Paris, 
1712, but did not put his name to it An 
edition appeared at Amsterdam, foL 1713, 
but it is worthless. A third edition, with 
numerous improvements and additions, was 
published in 9 vols. foL Paris, 1726 — 1733, by 
the Others, Ange de Sainte Rosalie (that is, 
Fran9ois Raffard, who died on the 4th Janu> 
ary, 1726) and Sunplicien (that is, Pierre 
Lucas, who died 10th October, 1759), both 
Augustins Dechausses. The first portion of 
this work, which was written by Anselme, is 
not so accurate as the part written by his con- 
tinuators. 4. ♦* La Science Heraldique," 4to. 
Paris, 1675. (Le Long, Bibliothique HUto^ 
rique de la France, torn. ii. No. 24837., where 
several sources of ftiller information are in* 
dicated ; tom. v. Table des Auteurs, p. 382. ; 
Clement, Bibliotheque Curieuse et Historique, 
&c. tom. i. p. 355.) C. J. S. 
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ANSE'LMI, BATISTA, was bom in Li- 
guria, and practised medicine at Genoa in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He wrote 
— 1. ** Breve Discorso della Peste," Genoa, 
1630, 4to. 2. ** Opera nella quale si dichiara 
FEssenza della Peste," Genoa, 1638, 4to. 3. 
Consultatio pro 111. Pellina Spinula," Bologna, 
1643, 4to. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori cT Italia.) 

J. P. 

ANSELMI, MICHELA'NGELO, a 
painter of Lucca, in which town he was bom 
in 1491 ; he is called Michelangelo da Lucca, 
but more commonly da Siena, which place 
also claims him, but Lanzi says without any 
further title to him than that he studied 
there. His family was of Parma. He studied 
first in Lucca, under Sodoma, or under his 
son-in-law Riccio, then spent some time in 
Siena, and finally settled in Parma, where, 
when in 1522 Correggio was commissioned to 
paint the celebrated cupola and the great tri- 
bune of the cathedral of Parma, Anselmi with 
Rondani and Parmigiano were commissioned 
to paint the contiguous chapels ; and although 
the work was never accomplished, it is evi- 
dent that Anselmi was held in great esti- 
mation at Parma. Anselmi was an ardent 
imitator or follower of Correggio, though his 
senior in years. He executed many works 
in the churches of Parma, of which the best 
and most graceful, says Lanzi, and which 
approaches nearest to the style of Correggio 
is a painting at San Stefano representing St. 
John the Baptist and St Stephen kneeling 
at the feet of the Madonna. There is a 
picture of this subject by Anselmi in the 
Louvre at Paris ; the Virgin is presenting 
her son to the adoration of the angels, and 
in the lower part of the picture are John 
the Baptist and St. Stephen kneeling : Dr 
Waagen calls this work a bad imitation of 
Correggio ; it is probablv not the same as 
that mentioned by LanzL Before the Re- 
storation in 1815 there were two other works 
by Anselmi in the Louvre ; his pictures are 
however rare and seldom seen in galleries. 
Anselmi*s most extensive works are some 
frescoes in the Madonna della Steccata, 
the Adoration of the Magi and the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, painted, according to 
Vasari in the life of Garofolo, from cartoons 
by Giulio Romano ; but this, says Lanzi, is 
contradicted by a document existing, which 
assigns a room to Anselmi for the purpose of 
making his cartoons in, for these works : 
Giulio Romano may have made the sketches. 
Anselmi was weak in composition, but large 
and full in his outlines, studied in his heads, 
and gay in his colouring : he was fond of 
red, of which he introduced various tints in 
the same picture. He died in 1554. 

Another clever fresco painter of this name 

was Giorgio Anselmi, bom at Verona in 

1723. He was a scholar of Balestra, and 

distinguished himself by the frescoes he 
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painted in the cupola of Sant' Andrea at 
Mantua. He died in 1797. (Affo, // Par* 
migiano Servitore di Piazza, jfc; lianzi, Sto- 
ria Pittorica, (fc) R. N. W. 

ANSELMO, ANT(yNIUS, a native of 
Antwerp, was for several years a magistrate 
(scabinus) of that city, and fiscal advocate to 
the bishop. He had a high reputation as a 
lawyer. He died in 1668, when he had 
nearly completed his eightieth year. His 
works are — 1. " Placcaten, Ordonnantien, 
Privilegien ende Instructien van de Her- 
toghen van Brabant, t* sedert het jaer 1220," 
&C. foL Antwerp, 1648, 4 vols. 2. " Codex 
Belgicus, sen Jus Edictale k Principibus Bel- 
garum sancitum, e quatuor Tomis Edictorum 
Antwerpiae et Gandavi editis, collectum," 
fol. Antwerp, 1649. 3. ** Tribonianus Bel- 
gicus, sive Dissertationes forenses ad Belga- 
rum Principum Edicta," foL Brussels, 1663. 
There is appended at the end *♦ J. Rommelii, 
J. C. Bnigensis, Dissertatio ad Articulum 

XIX. Edicti perpetui." 4. ** Commentaria 
ad perpetuum Edictum Sereniss. Belgii 
Principum Alberti et Isabellse evulgatum 12 
Julii, 1611," &c. fol. Antwerp, 1656. 5. 
" CoDsultationes sen Resolutiones et Advisa- 
menta diuma, ad Qiuestiones a Consultoribus 
etLitigantibus propositas," &c. fol. Antwerp, 
1671. (Foppens, Bibliotheca Bdgica, i. 66.) 

C. J. S. 
ANSELMO, GIO'RGIO, a mathematician 
and astronomer of Parma, who died in 1440, 
was the grandfather of Giorgio Ansel rao, 
the writer of Latin poetry. In the Vatican 
library at Rome there is a manuscript with 
this title, " Georgii de Anselmi Astronomia." 
In the poems of the grandson there are two 
epigrams, one with this title, ** In Dialogos 
de Harmonia Georgii Anselmi Avi," the 
other, *'In Libros Astrolo^icarum Institu- 
tionum Georgii Anselmi Avi." The grand- 
son placed the following inscription in honour 
of his grandfather in the church of St Tho- 
mas at Parma : ** Memorise Georgii Anselmi 
Avi Viri Illustr. Qui Mathemat Duo De 

XX. Voluminibus In Lucem Revocavit, 
Georgius Anselmus Pientiss. Nepos Posuit. 
H. M. H. N. S." (Mazzuchelli, ScriUori 
(Tltalia.) C. J. S. 

ANSELMO, GICRGIO, a writer of 
Latin poetry, who lived in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, was bom at Parma, 
and was descended from an ancient family. 
He was also a physician of the college of 
Parma. His works are — 1. A volume of 
poems, which is very rare, printed at Venice, 
1528, in 8vo., with this title, "Georgii An- 
selmi Nepotis, Epigrammaton Libri Septem ; 
Sosthyrides, Palladis Peplus, Mglogse Qua- 
tuor." An edition of six books of Anselmo's 
Epigrams appeared two years before at 
Parma in 8vo. 2. Some other poems by 
Anselmo are inserted in the *' Deliciss Italo- 
rum Poetarum " of Graterus, p. 230 — ^239. in 
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the *' Aggiunte all* Appendice di yari Sog- 
getti Parmigiani " of Ranuccio Pico, in the 
preface to the "Faloniere del Tuano" of 
Bergantini, in the ** Libro d* Arme e d'Amore 
de' Philogine," (4to. Parma, 1508,) of Andrea 
Bafardo. The verses of Anselmo are harsh. 

3. Besides these poems, Anselmo wrote a 
work to which he gave the title of ** Epi- 
phyllides,'* and in which he illostrated some 
of the comedies of Plantos. This work was 
printed first in the edition of Plautus which 
was published at Parma in 1509, folio, and 
subsequently in the edition of the same au- 
thor, which appeared at Venice in 1518. 

4. A life of Jacopo Caviceo, a celebrated 
writer of romances, who died in 1511, and 
who was a native of Parma as well as An- 
selmo. This life was published together 
with the romance of Caviceo, which is en- 
titled ** Libro del Peregrino " at Venice, 8vo. 
1526 and 1547. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
iTIialia.) C. J. S. 

ANSELMO, ST., bishop of Lucca in 
Tuscany, and a distinguished ecclesiastical 
writer of the eleventh century, was bom 
either at Mantua or at Milan, about the year 
1036. His uncle was the Pope Alexander IL, 
who in 1066 appointed him director to the 
Countess Matilda, and sent him, in 1073, to 
the emperor Henry IV. to receive the in- 
vestiture of a bishopric ; but although it is 
evident from this, that Alexander did not 
disapprove of the secular powers disposing 
of ecclesiastical dignities, Anselmo was of a 
different opinion, and he would not receive 
investiture from the emperor. In the same 
year, 1073, the pope-bishopric of Lucca 
became vacant by the death of Alexander IL, 
who retained it till his decease; and An- 
selmo was elected to succeed him. He con- 
sented to receive investiture, and to take the 
ring and pastoral staff from the hands of 
Henry, but afterwards he felt such scruples 
about the act, that he left his bishopric, and 
retired to the monastery of Cluni, where he 
became a monk, and an order fVom Gregory 
VII. was requisite to induce him to quit it 
Anselmo returned into the hands of Gregory 
the ring and the staff which he had received 
from the emperor, and the pope re-established 
him in his ecclesiastical functions, allowing 
him at the same time to retain his monastic 
dress. From the commencement of his epis- 
copate, Anseliflo endeavoured to establish a 
reform among the canons of his cathedral 
church. The Countess Matilda and Pope 
Gregory seconded him in his attempts, but 
the canons refused to obey. At last a coun- 
cil was held near Lucca ; the canons were 
excommunicated ; and the pope wrote on the 
1st of October, 1079, to the clergy and peo- 
ple of Lucca, forbidding them to allow the 
canons to retain their prebends, or to give 
them an^ aid. The canons becoming des- 
perate, joined the party of the Antipope 
Gnibert, who came into Tuscany in 1081, 
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and gave the bishopric to one of the canons 
named Peter, who succeeded in dri-ving An- 
selmo out of Lucca in 1 083. Anselmo went to 
Mantua and fixed his abode there. Pope 
Gregory soon after appointed him legate for 
all Lombardy, to act as bishop for the whole 
country, to confirm, ordain, absolve, and par- 
ticularly to endeavour to win over the ad- 
herents of the antipope. Anselmo had shown 
his zeal for the cause of Gregory VIL in 
1081, when the emperor Henry IV. marched 
against Rome, and took with him Guibert, 
whom he wished to have recognised as pope 
in the place of Gregory. The expedition was 
unsuccessful, and the most determined resist- 
ance was made by the Countess Matilda, who 
spared neither her vassals nor her wealth in de- 
fence of Gregory. She sent continual supplies 
to the pope at Rome, and received the bishops, 
monks, and clergy, whom Henry deprived of 
their benefices and drove from their homes. 
All this she did under the direction of An- 
selmo. He survived Gregory, whom he re- 
garded as his master and model, only ten 
months. He died in Mantua 18th Blarcli, 
1086, and was buried in the cathedraL The 
**Vita Anselmi" speaks of many miracles 
which were wrought at his tomb ; and during 
his lifetime he is said to have wrought several, 
especially with the mitre of Gregory, which 
that pope had sent him when he was dying. 
Anselmo was very abstemious, drank no 
wine, and never ate any delicate food ; he 
slept little, said mass every day, and shed 
tears at it ; he was very particular about the 
psalmody being sung with proper gravity. 
He was canonised, and the church of Rome 
honours his memory on the day of his death. 
The works of Anselmo are — 1. ** Libri IL 
contra Guibertum Antipapam pro Gregorio 
VII." This work was first published by 
Canisius in his ** Antiqus Lectiones," 4to. 
Ingolstadt, 1604, tom. vi. p. 199. It was re- 
printed in the Supplement to the **Biblio- 
theca Patrum " of Paris, 1639 ; in the " Bib- 
liotheca Patrum," of Cologne, 1618, tom-xL ; 
and of Lyon, tom. xviiL p. 602., and else- 
where. 2. " Collectanea ex variis Auctoribus, 
Ecclesia) Facultates non esse in Potestate 
Regis, aut Csesaris," published in Canisius, 
** Antiquffi Lectiones," tom. vL p. 235., and 
in the ** Bibliotheca Patrum" of Lyon, tom. 
xviii. p. 613. 3. "Meditatio in Orationem 
Dominicam." 4. ** Meditatio in Ave Maria." 
5. " Meditatio super Salve Regina," 6. " Me- 
ditationes de Gestis Domini Jesu Christ!,** 
first published by Wadding, as Mazsuchelli 
says, about the year 1654, but probably in 
1657 at Rome, and inserted in the " Biblio- 
theca Patrum " of Lyon, tom. xxvii. p. 436. 
7. " Epistolffi." One of these letters was 
published by Tegnagellus in his collection of 
"Ancient Monuments" in 1612, another 
may be found in the chronicle of Verdun, in 
the year 1078 ; others were published by 
Rota at the end of his " Notizie di S. An- 
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selmo," p. 359. and 366. 8. '* Ch^tio ad Con- 
solationem Doxnins Comitissse Mathildis." 
9. ** Alia Oratio ad Corpus Christi, quam 
dicta Domina dicebat, quando communicare 
debebat" These two prayers were first 
pablished by Rota in his ** Life of AnseUno," 
p. 368. 375. 10. ** Collectionis CanoDum, 
Libri XIII." This is Ansehno's great work. 
The whole of it has never been published, 
but portions of it were printed by Holstenius, 
in his " Collectio Romana bipartita Teterum 
aliquot Historic Ecclesiastics Monumento- 
rum,** 8yo. Rome, 1662, pars i. p. 215, and 
pars ii. p. 214. It exists in manuscript in 
various libraries. The most ancient copies 
are four, which are in the Vatican library at 
Rome. All the thirteen books are in the 
codex marked No. 4983. The three other 
manuscript copies in the same library, Nos. 
1364. 6361. and 3531. are incomplete. A 
detailed account of this work is given by 
Fabricius in his " Bibliotheca medise et 
infimse Latinitatis," i. 1 15. ed. Mansi ; and in 
his ** Bibliotheca Grseca," xii. 254. ed. Har- 
less, and by Oudin, *' Comm. de SS. Ec- 
cles." tom. iL coL 719, &c. ad. an. 1070. 11. 
" Commentarii in Psalmos." This work is 
supposed to be lost ; Anselmo undertook it at 
the request of the Countess Matilda, and he 
carried the commentary to the end of the 
128th Psalm. A portion of it was published 
by Rota, in the " Scriptores Rerum ItaUcar 
rum," tom. iii. p. 351. 12. " In Threnos Je- 
remis." This is supposed to be lost (The 
original source of information relative to An- 
selmo is the Vita S. Anselmi Epiacopi Lu- 
censis in Italia Auctore B. ejus DiKipvlo et 
Pcenitentiario, which is published in the *' Acta 
Sanctorum Ordinls S. Eenedicti, Sseculum VI. 
Pars Secunda," p. 469—486. Rota, a Jesuit, 
composed with great care a life of Anselmo, 
entitled Notizie latoriche di S. Anselmo, Ves- 
covo di Lucca, e Protettore di Mantova, 8vo. 
Verona, 1733; Fleury, Histoire EccUsiastiquey 
liv. Ixii. ch. 4., liv. Ixiii. ch. 12. 21. 28 — 30.; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d'ltalia.) C. J. S. 

ANSELMUS, AURE'LIUS, or AURE- 
LIO ANSELMt was a native of Mantua, 
and was first physician to the Duke of Man- 
tua, when, in 1606, he published "Gero- 
comica, sive de Senum Regimine Opus," 
Venice, 1606, 4to. ; a learned but tedious book 
in praise of old age (which he had not yet 
nearly attained), and on the signs, the appro- 
priate regimen, and the treatment of the 
diseases to which it is peculiarly liable. 
(Aarelius, GerocomicaJ) J. P. 

ANSELMUS DE JA'NUA, was a sur- 
geon in the thirteenth century. It is supposed 
from his name that he was of Genoa, but 
Astruc suggests that as his name is found in 
a list of the old physicians of the faculty of 
MontpeUier, he may have been bom at Porte, 
a village of Languedoc. He is called by 
some Anselmus de Porta, or Porta. Sprengel 
refers to him, but without any apparent 
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authority, under the name of Baptista An- 
selmi {HisL de la Mfyieciney viL p. 10.), con- 
founding him with the Genoese physician of 
that name. His practice is quoted in Lan- 
franc*s ** Surgery " in proof of the iU-success 
of the operation of trepanning; and he is 
mentioned by Guy de Chauliac, under the 
name of Ansericus de Janua, as the inventor 
of a plaister for wounds of the head, consist- 
ing of resin, turpentine, vinegar, and certain 
herbs, which he is said to have presented to 
Pope Boniface VIII. (Astruc, Menunrea . . . 
de la Faculty de M4decine de MontpeUier, 
p. 150. ; HaUer, Bibliotheca Chirurgica,) 

J. P. 
ANSE'LMUS OF PARMA, a writer on 
music, who lived in the fifteenth century, 
but of whom or his works little was known 
till lately, except that he is frequently noticed 
by Gaforio, and mentioned with emphatic 
commendation by Padre Affo, in his " Memorie 
degli Scrittori e Letterati Parmiggiani ; " who 
also deplores the loss of a dialogue which he 
was known to have written on the subject of 
music. In 1824 this manuscript was accident- 
ally discovered in a grocer*s shop at Milan, 
where a part of its contents had been tom up ; 
what remains of it is now deposited in the 
Ambrosian library. This copy probably be- 
longed to Gaforio, for, in a different hand, on 
the last page, is written " Liber Franchini 
Gafori laudensis Musicse Professoris," &c. 
It is divided into three dialogues or disserta- 
tions : — I. De Harmonic ccelesti. II. De 
HarmoDi& instrumentali. IIL De Harmonia 
cantabilL Unfortunately the accompanying 
examples and illustrations have been de- 
stroyed. Padre Affo says that Anselmus died 
in 1443. (Affo, Memorie degli Scrittori e 
Letterati Parmiggiani ; Fetis, Biographie Uni- 
verseUe dea Musicieng.) E. T. 

ANSE'LMUS, SAINT. [Anthelmus, 
Saint.] 

ANSE'LMUS, THOMAS BADENSIS, 
wrote a work entitled *' Rationarium Evan- 
gelistarum, omnia in se Evangelia, Rosa, 
Versibus imaginibusque mirificecomplectens," 
4to. 1508. The book is very scarce. (Watt, 
Bibliotheca Britannica.) C. J. S. 

ANSERSUS. [Ansegisus.] 
ANSGARIUS. [Anscarius.] 
ANSHEL, RABBI, (^jj^j^ --)) * Ger- 
man Jewish writer, the author of a work 
called " Mirkebbeth Hammishne," (" the Se- 
cond Chariot," Gen. xli. 43), which is also 
well known by the title of •* Sepher Shel 
Rabbi Anshel'^ (" The Book of R. Anshel "). 
Bartolocci, following Buxtorff, calls it ** Sepher 
Hasharashim Milashon Hackkodesh Veash- 
kenazi " (" A Book of Roots of the Holy 
Tongue and German "), t. e. a Hebrew and 
German Lexicon ; but this, as will be 
seen, is not the nature of the work. It is 
a sort of lexicon and concordance of the 
Bible in Hebrew and German, in which 
the Hebrew words, in the form in which 
3 K 4 
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they are found in the Scriptures, are placed 
alphabetically in one column; another column 
contains the places or texts of scripture in 
which they occur; and a third contains their 
signification in German. It was printed 
at Cracow a. h. 5312 (a. d. 1552); and again 
A. M. 5344 (a. d. 1584), 4to. In the " Thea- 
trum Anonymorum et Pseudonymorum " of 
Placcius, p. 708., this work is erroneously 
stated to be in Hebrew and Latin. We find 
no account of the exact period at which this 
author lived and wrote. There is also among 
the manuscripts of R. Oppenheimer's library, 
a 4to. volume with the title "* Cabbala Shel 
R. Anshel Micabbala Shel R. Shemuer* 
(" The Cabbala of R. Anshel, from the Cab- 
bala of R. Samuel ")» wluch is most pro- 
bably the work of the same R. AnsheL 
(Wolfius,5i6/ioM. Hebr. i. 206,207., iii. 130.; 
Bartoloccius, BiUioth, Mag, Eabb. L 423.) 

A'NSIAUX, JEAN JOSEPH ELEO- 
NOR ANTOINE, one of the most distin- 
guished historical and portrait painters of the 
modem French school, was bom at Li^ge in 
1764, and was the scholar of F. A. Vincent 
at Paris. His first works which attracted 
notice were a Sappho, and a Leda, exhibited 
in the Louvre in 1801. In 1804 he exhibited 
a portrait of General Kleber; and in 1812 
and 1814 three very large pictures of the 
Assumption, the Resurrection, and the Con- 
version of St PaiQ, which are now in the 
cathedral at Li^ge: for the picture of the 
Assumption a medal was awarded to him. 
He is distinguished also for the following 
works : — The Cardinal Richelieu presenting 
Poussin to Louis XIII., now in the museum 
of Bordeaux ; the Retum of the Prodigal 
Son, in the prefecture at Li^ge ; Cupid taught 
by Mercury, and the Judgment of Paris ; St 
John reproving Herod, the Discovery of 
Moses, and Christ blessing little Children, ex- 
hibited in 1822, the first two in the museum 
at Lille, the third in the queen's apartments 
at Versailles ; St Paul at Athens, in the Po- 
lytechnic school at Paris ; the Annunciation 
of the Virgin, in the chapel of the Infirmary of 
Maria Theresa; the Flagellation of Christ, at 
Metz ; the Adoration of the Magi, in the ca- 
thedral of Mans ; the Resurrection of Christ, 
in the cathedral of Arras ; an Elevation of the 
Cross ; a Crucifixion, and some others ; be- 
sides many portraits, as Marshal Kellermann ; 
the ministers of the interior, Champagny and 
Cretet ; MUe. Mezeray, &c. Ansiaux was 
still living in 1831. (Gabet, Dictionnaire dea 
Artistes de VE'coleFran^ise, au XIX' Steele,) 

R. N. W. 

ANSIDE'I, GIUSETPE, bom at Perugia, 
of a noble family, in 1642, was sent by his 
father to Florence at an early age to act as 
page to Ferdinand II., grand duke of Tuscany. 
After some years Ansidei returned to Perugia, 
and applied himself to poetical and other 
studies. He became a member of the aca- 
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demy of the Insensati of Perugia, and of th« 
academy of Ravenna, and of the Cmsca aca- 
demy. He was particularly well acquaixited 
with the science of chivalry, and was fre- 
quently called upon to give his opinions cko 
controversies concerning points of hononr 
and precedence. He wrote a useful and 
moral work against the long continuance of 
private enmities : — " Trattato cavalleresco 
contra Y Abuso del Mantenimento delle pri- 
vate Inimicizie, diviso in tre Libri," S^o. 
Perugia, 1691, which was highly praised in 
the "Giomale de' Letterati," Modena, 16fl2. 
He left also two works in MS. on subjects 
connected with chivalry : — "^ Risposte e De- 
cisioni cavalleresche," and ** I SimboLi morali 
e cavallereschi." Ansidei wrote also Italian 
poetry : — ** La Belta di Fillide anunaestra a 
non amarla. Ode Platonica," and " Rime," or 
Sonnets, and other short poems. He edited 
the poems of his friend Ricci after the death 
of the latter :— " Poesie del Sig. Dott. Cos- 
tanzo Ricci," 4to. Perugia, 1673. Anaidei 
died in 1707. One of his sons, Mabcantonio 
Ansidei, became a cardinal, and died in 172^. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d'ltalia.) A- V. 

ANSIGISUS. [Ansecisus.] 

ANSLAY, BRIAN, sometimes called 
Brian Annesley, is known as the author or 
translator of a very curious volume printed 
by Henry Pepwell in 1521, respecting which 
Warton nas some remarkable misstatements 
in his " History of English Poetry," where 
it is said to have been translated from ** a 
popular French poem into Eng^sh rhymes^ at 
the exhortation of the gentle earl of Kent,^ 
and to be called " The Citie of Dames." The 
copy of this work preserved in the British 
Museum, which formerly belonged to George 
Steevens, has no titlepage, but commences 
with an analysis of the contents, headed 
" Here begynneth the boke of the Cyte of 
Ladyes." A prologue in quaint rhyme, by 
the printer, states, that there lately came 
into his custody 

" This foresayd boke by Bryan Anslay, 
Yoman of the seller with the eyght Kynge Henry ; ** 

but that he hesitated to print it until he had 
shown it to " the gentyll Erie of kente,"* 
who, having read it, exhorted him **to prynte 
it in his name." The body of the work is 
in prosey and the whole is printed in black 
letter, and illustrated with curious wood- 
cuts. Warton does not say who the original 
French poem was written by; but Ritson, 
who prints the heading or title of the work, 
the prologue, and the colophon, in his 
" Bibliograpiiia Poetica," says that it is pro- 
bably a translation of the *' Tresor de la Cite 
des dames," by Christine de Pisan, or, as he 
incorrectly gives her name. Christian of 
Pisa. Though the book itself does not ap- 
pear to contain direct evidence on this point, 
the heading of most of the chapters state 
that "Christine tcUeth howe iij ladyes ap- 
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pered to her," &c. ; the name Christine being 
abbreTiated in a manner formerly yery com- 
mon. J. T. S. 
ANSLO, REINIER, a Dutch poet of con- 
siderable note in his time, was the son of 
Comelis Claaszoon Anslo, pastor of the 
Waterlandsche Doopgezinde at Amsterdam, 
and grandison of Claas Claaszoon Anslo, who 
settled in that city about 1580, and there 
founded the charitable institution called 
Anslo's Hofje. Reinier, whose mother, 
Hester WiUems Rodenborgh, was of noble 
family, was bom at Amsterdam in 1626. 
His abilities began to display themselves at 
an early age, and while yet a youth he was 
not only acquainted with, but attracted the 
encouraging notice of Yondel and other dis- 
tinguished literary persons, and obtained 
from some of them the title of the ** young 
prince of the Amsterdam poets," while Yon- 
del himself praised him for the elegance of 
his style. One of his earliest productions 
is his "Martelkroon von Steven," written 
in his twentieth year; and of about the 
same date, although not published till 1649, 
is the " Parijsche Bniiloft, of Bartholomeus 
Nacht," a dramatic poem on the subject of 
the massacre of the Protestants at Paris, in 
which the character of Charles IX. is de- 
lineated with considerable skill, and so as to 
show the compunctious workings of con- 
science in that weak and miserable prince. 
It is rather remarkable that neither of the 
productions just mentioned displays any ten- 
dency towards or prepossession in &your of 
the Roman Catholic creed, to which he 
shortly after became a convert In the very 
same year that the " Parysche Bruiloft " ap- 
peared, he went to Italy, and although that | 
work, supposing it to have been at all known i 
or heard of there, was ill calculated to re- 
commend him, he obtained the notice of the 
pope himself (Innocent X.), who bestowed 
on him a gold medal for some Latin verses 
which he had written on the Jubilee. From 
Christina, queen of Sweden, he also received 
flattering attentions, and a gold chain as a 
token of her &vour. Having changed his 
religion, Anslo also changed his country, 
continuing thenceforth to reside in Italy, 
where he died at Perugia, in 1 669, at the age 
of forty-three. He did not, however, abau- , 
don his attachment to his native muses, for , 
the majority of his poems were composed 
after he had settled in Italy. Among his 
most remarkable compositions of this period 
is that on the pestilence of Naples, '*De 
Pest te Napels," a poem abounding in power- 
ful but painful and even revolting descrip- 
tions, full of physical horrors ; and as his ; 
poetry was generally of a gloomy cast, it is I 
not to be wondered at if it is now valued | 
more for the talent displayed in it, than for 
the subjects themselves. The first entire 
edition of his works was published by J. D. 
Hues at Rotterdam, in 1713, with a portrait 
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of him by FUnck, engraved by Folkema. 
(De Vries, Nederduitache Dichtkunde ; Van 
Kampen, Beknopte Creschiedenu, ^c, ; Wage- 
naar, Anuterdam.) W. H. L. 

ANSON, GEORGE, LORD ANSON, 
BARON SOBERTON,admiral of the White, 
third son of William Anson, Esq., of Shug- 
borough in StaflEbrdshire,by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Robert Carrier, Esq., of 
Wirksworth in Derbyshire, was born at the 
manor of Shugborough on the 23d of April, 
1697. His father's family was respectable, 
and had long been settled in Staffordshire ; 
a sister of his mother, marrying Sir Thomas 
Parker, became afterwards Countess of Mac- 
clesfield. 

The history of his boyish days is a blank. 
He entered the navy at an early age, as his 
name appears on the books of the Ruby in 
January, 1712. On the 9th of May, 1716, 
he was made second lieutenant of the Hamp- 
shire ship of war, by Sir John Norris, com- 
mander of the Baltic squadron. From this 
period till the year 1724 George Anson saw a 
good deal of service, in various seas, and ad- 
vanced in rank with the equable, and not 
tedious, progress of a respectable officer who 
has good connections to back him. In 1717 
he was in the Baltic under Sir George Byng. 
In March, 1718, he was appointed second 
lieutenant of the Montague, one of Byng's 
squadron on the expedition to Sicily, and was 
present in the action with the Spaniards off 
that island. On the 29th of June, Anson was 
promoted to be master and conmiander of the 
Weazel sloop ; and on the 1st of February, 
1724, he was raised to the rank of post- 
captain, and the command of the Scarborough 
man-of-war. 

During the greater part of the period which 
intervened between 1724 and 1735, Captain 
Anson was pUiced on the Carolina station. 
He was sent to South Carolina soon after his 
appointment to the Scarborough, and remained 
there till he was conmianded home in Octo- 
ber, 1727. He arrived in England in May, 
1728. His ship was immediately paid otl*. 
On the 1 1th of October of that year he was 
appointed to the Guarland man-of-war, and 
sent back to Carolina, whence he was re- 
called in December, 1729, and the ship put 
out of commission at Sheemess. On the 19th 
of May, 1731, he obtained the Diamond, one 
of the Downs* squadron, but this vessel was 
paid off after he had held the command only 
three months. On the 25th of January, 1 732, 
be was appointed to the Squirrel, and his ship 
was ordered in April to South Carolina. He 
remained there tiU the spring of 1735, when 
he was recalled, and his ship paid off in the 
month of June. In all these employments he 
appears to have acted with an ability and 
discretion that gave general satisfaction. He 
acquired a considerable property in South 
Carolina, on which he erected a town, An- 
sonburgh, which subsequently gave name to 
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a county. A letter from a lady in South 
Carolina, which appears to have h«en written 
about 1734, was published in London in 1747, 
at the time when Anson, who is the principal 
subject of the epistle, had obtained a reputa- 
tion that rendered the most trivial discourse 
relating to him sure to sell He is described 
in that document as quiet and pleasant in his 
manners, sagacious and benevolent, fond of 
music, averse to dancing, as having a re- 
putation for being fond of a quiet carouse, 
and addicted to gallantry when he could en- 
gage in it without risk of scandal. 

On the 9th of December, 1737, he was put 
in command of the Centurion, and stationed 
on the coast of Africa to protect the British 
traders from aggressions on the part of the 
French. He continued on this station till 
1739, when he returned home by Barbadoes 
and South Carolina. 

The high opinion entertained at the Ad- 
miralty of Anson*s prudence, spirit, and 
seamanship, occasioned his being recalled in 
1739, the year in which war was declared 
between Great Britain and Spain. The ori- 
ginal intention of government was to de- 
spatch one squadron under Anson by way of 
the East Indies, and another of equal force 
under Cornwall by way of Cape Horn, to 
rendezvous at Msjiilla and await further 
orders, after having done the utmost possible 
damage to the trade and settlements of the 
enemy on their respective routes. The exe- 
cution of this scheme was deferred, and ulti- 
mately fell to the ground. But to com- 
pensate Anson for his disappointment, he was 
informed that the part of the plan intended 
to have been intrusted to Cornwall was still 
to be carried into effect, and that he and his 
s(^uadron were to be employed on that ser- 
vice. 

The war of 1739 was forced upon Wal- 
pole by the mercantile interests, who were 
eager to share in the riches which they 
imagined Spain derived from her possessions 
in the South Sea. The expedition entrusted 
to Anson was of a motley character : viewed 
in one light it was little better than a bucca- 
neering expedition against the Spanish trade 
and settlements; viewed in another it was 
the first step in that brilliant career of mari- 
time discovery in which Cook, Vancouver, 
and others have earned such laurels, and of 
busy colonisation to which their discoveries 
have ultimately led. Anson entered upon 
this charge in a spirit worthy of its fairer 
features. Before sailing he took care to 
furnish himself with the best printed and ma- 
nuscript accounts he could procure of the 
Spanish settlements on the coasts of Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico. But the persons upon 
whom devolved the charge of fitting out the 
expedition appear to have been animated 
solely by the avaricious disposition which 
had wrung its undertaking from a reluctant 
minister. Several of the vessels were in- 
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adequate to the voyage; they were insuf- 
ficiently manned, and the troops sent on 
board were worn-out pensioners from Chelsea. 
The proper season was allowed to elapse be- 
fore the fleet set sail. And what most of all 
revealed the character of those with whom 
the expedition originated, two persons, de- 
nominated agent victuallers, were sent along 
with it. These men had formerly been in 
the Spanish West Indies in the employment 
of the South Sea Company ; they had per- 
suaded the government that they might often 
have influence to procure provisions for the 
squadron by compact with the inhabitants 
where force of arms would be unavailing ; 
and had, under this pretext, obtained per- 
mission to carry out goods to the value of 
fifteen thousand pounds on board the squa- 
dron to barter for supplies. It was in vain 
that Anson pointed out that the object of 
the agents was to enrich themselves by 
trading on the coast, and that if their views 
were acted upon, the military operations of 
the squadron must be frustrated. The jobbers 
were successful in carryiog their point, but 
the trading speculation was a total loss. That 
was a trifle, but the mere shipping of their 
goods was the occasion of much sofTering 
and loss of life. 

The expedition sailed fh>m St Helen's on 
the 18th of September, 1740. Anson came to 
anchor at Spithead, after sailing round the 
world and encountering numberless hard- 
ships, on the 15th of June, 1744. This is 
not the place to give a detailed account of 
the adventures of the voyage. In doubling 
Cape Horn his ship (the Centurion) was sepa- 
rated from the fleet, part of which never re- 
joined him. By the time he reached Tinian, 
his squadron was reduced to a single ship. 
His crew and soldiers had been picked up 
at random instead of being selected with 
care for a voyage capable of trying* the 
best constitutions. His ship was so deeply 
laden, in part with the merchandise of the 
victualling agents, as, in the words of Sir 
John Pringle, "^ not to admit of opening the 
gun-ports, except in the calmest weather, for 
3ie benefit of air." The misfortunes, in- 
creased by misarrangement against vrhich 
Anson had in vain remonstrated, paralysed 
the expedition (or any achievement of' na- 
tional importance ; but f^orded the commander 
an opportunity of showing what a po'werful 
character can accomplish when thrown upon 
its own resources. 

Before quitting St Catherine's (Brazil), 
he gave directions to the other captains 
that would have rendered it unnecessary to 
abandon the undertaking even if he had 
been lost >yhen staying at Juan Fer- 
nandez after the passage of Cape Horn, 
he set his officers the example of labouring 
with his own hands, and obliged them, "with- 
out distinction of rank, to assist in carrying 
the sick on shore. His assiduity in sowing 
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vegetables and planting fhiit trees on the 
island for the better accommodation of his 
countrymen who might afterwards touch 
there, looks like a renewal of the taste which 
had made him a coloniser in South Carolina. 
He had every coast and road he visited sur- 
veyed according to his directions and under 
his e^e, and he collected all the Spanish charts 
and journals he could procure. With his weak 
equipment he took Paita and a number of 
ships, among others the fiimous Manilla gal- 
leon. His conduct towards his prisoners, and 
especially the females, was humane and deli- 
cate as that of a hero of romance. When his 
ship drifted out to sea at Tinian, leaving 
himself with many officers and part of the 
crew on the shore, and when in the moment 
of victory the Centurion took fire near the 
powder room, he displayed the most imper- 
turbable serenity and fertility of resource. 
At Macao he proved himself an able nego- 
ciator. In short, his conduct was such that 
in perusing the narrative of his voyage, the 
fact of its being a total failure, in so far as 
the objects contemplated in fitting it out 
were concerned, is entirely forgotten: the 
reader feels only the personal triumph of 
a man over difficulties and dangers besetting 
him on all sides, the victory gained by his 
conduct over the misapprehension of the En- 
glish character entertained by the Spanish 
Americans, and the re-discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean to the English public In so fiir as the 
hero of this adventurous voyage was con- 
cerned, it ended most successnilly. He con- 
quered a fortune on board the galleon, and 
had the luck to carry his acquisitions safely, 
under the shelter of a fog, through the midst 
of a French fleet cruising in the Channel at 
his return. 

A few days after Anson's return he was 
created rear-admiral of the Blue, and in a 
short time elected member of parliament for 
Heydon in Yorkshire. When the Duke of 
Bedford was appointed first lord of the Ad- 
miralty (27th of December, 1744), Anson 
was made one of the commissioners of the 
Admiraltv. In Jime, 1749, he was made 
vice-admiral, also a civil appointment On 
the 12th of June, 1751, he was made first 
commissioner in the room of Lord Sandwich ; 
and he retained the office till the change of 
administration in November, 1756. While 
a member of the Admiralty he made two 
naval campaigns. He commanded the chan- 
nel fleet during the winter of 1 746-7. A plan 
which he had formed for attacking the French 
fleet under Admiral d'Anville was frus- 
trated through the intelligence conveyed to 
the enemy of Anson's station and intention 
by the master of a Dutch vessel ; but he had 
an opportunity of displaying, on this haras- 
sing service, the same patience and perse- 
verance which had rendered his voyage round 
the world illustrious. In the spring of 1747 
he was again at sea, and, fiilling in with a 
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French fleet bound to the Indies with mer- 
chandise, treasure, and warlike stores ofif 
Cape Finisterre, obtained a brilliant victory 
on the 3d of May. Six French ships of war 
carrying 2719 men and 340 g^s, and three 
East Indiamen fitted out as men-of-war, 
carrying 400 men and 80 guns, were cap- 
tured. It was a scrambling fight Anson 
formed his fleet in a line, but, inferring from 
the motions of the enemy that their object 
was to gain time, he made the signal for the 
whole fleet to chase and engage without any 
regard to the line of battle. Anson's old 
ship the Centurion, Captain Dennis, was the 
first to engage, and being a-head of her com- 
rades, had to bear the brunt, for a time, of 
three of the enemy's largest ships. The 
Namur (Boscawen), Defiance (Grenville), 
and Windsor (Hanway), were next up, and, 
having disabled the thisee engaged with the 
Centurion, left them to their comrades 
astern, and made sail to prevent the van of 
the enemy fh)m escaping. The Yarmouth 
(Brett), and the Devonshire (West), which 
carried rear-admiral Warren, came into 
action soon after; and as soon as the admiral's 
ship, the Prince George, ranged alongside of 
the Invincible, all the ships of the enemy 
struck their colours, as did his whole line 
before night Anson brought to at the close 
of the action, and detached the Monmouth 
(Harrison), Yarmouth and Nottingham (Sau- 
marez), in pursuit of the enemy, many of 
whom fell into the hands of the British. In 
reward for this severe blow to the naval 
power of France, Anson was created a peer 
in the month of June under the title of Lord 
Anson, baron of Soberton, in the county of 
Southampton. In his administrative capacity 
Anson was of still more use to the service he 
belonged to than at sea. He carried into 
the discharge of his official duties the same 
provident and scientific spirit with which he 
had prepared himself for the expedition 
round Cape Horn. In common with his 
colleagues, he was loudly accused of having 
been the main cause of Byng's discomfiture 
off Minorca. He and they were however 
acquitted of any blame or neglect of duty by 
the house of commons, after an enquiry 
instituted subsequent to their resignation. 
The general justice of this verdict may be 
questioned ; but it seems clear that any faults 
committed attached to the higher branches 
of administration, not to the Admiralty. On 
the 24th of February, 1757, Anson was made 
admiral, and on the 2d of July he was re- 
instated at the head of the Admiralty, where 
he remained for the rest of his life. 

Anson appears to have been a &vourite 
with George II. He conveyed the kin^ firom 
England to Holland for the first time in 
1748, and attended him on all his subsequent 
visits to the continent, both going and re- 
turning. He was one of the Lords Justices 
during the king's absence in 1752, and again 
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in 1753. He participated in the glory and 
popularity of Pitt's great administration. His 
last campaign was in 1758. He cruised off 
Brest in that year with a formidable fleet, to 
cover the descents upon St. Malo, Cherbourg, 
and other places. As the French fleet kept 
in port, he had no opportunity of engaging ; 
but he embraced the opportunity to introduce 
the practice of exercising the seamen, which 
he had found of so much use in his engage- 
ment with the Manilla galleon. 

He was created admiral of the fleet on 
the SOth of July, 1761 ; and sailed in a few 
days from Harwich in the Charlotte yacht 
to convey the future queen of George III. 
<k England. In February, 1762, he was 
ordered to accompany the queen's brother, 
Prince George of Mecklenburg, to Ports- 
mouth; and on this visit of ceremony he 
caaght a cold which, settling upon his lungs, 
carried him to his grave on the 6th of June, 
1762. 

Dr. Kippis, writing from documents com- 
municated by the Earl of Hardwicke and Mr. 
Stephens, secretary to the Admiralty, says of 
Anson : ^* He was very assiduous at the ad- 
miralty board, and remarkably quick and 
ready in making naval dispositions of every 
kind, and in appropriating the proper strength 
and proper sort of ships to the different ser- 
vices. He liked to see his table filled with 
the gentlemen of the navy ; and many emi- 
nent and valuable men of that profession 
frequently met there. Among the various 
services which will render the name of An- 
son illustrious, his discreet and successful 
choice of officers deserves particularly to be 
mentioned." In action, both as a warrior 
and navigator, he was approved by his deeds. 
There was nothing of brilliant promise about 
Anson to raise expectations, but he always 
rose with the occasion, and was found eqiud 
to the most trying emergencies. His was 
that tranquil greatness which is ever the 
most deeply and generally felt, and the space 
he occupied in the eyes of England towards 
the close of his career attests this. His foibles 
were as characteristic as his virtues. His 
aversion to gay society, his addiction to the 
social board, and the rumours of his taste for 
quiet gallantry have been noticed above. In 
after life he is said to have been noted for 
love of play, and for the impatience with 
which he bore the laugh of the ** polite 
world." 

Lord Anson married in April, 1748, Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Lord Hardwicke ; 
who died without issue on the 1st of June, 
1760. He left his fortune to his brother 
Thomas, at whose decease the family estates 
devolved upon a nephew, son of their eldest 
sister. (The authorities for the statements 
in this sketch are : — 1. TTte Life of Zord 
Anaony by Dr. Kippis in his edition of the 
Biographia Britannica, the materials for 
which were supplied by Lord Hardwicke, 
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Mr. Stephens, secretary of the Admiraltr, 
and the Anson family ; 2. TTte JNiarratiise t*f 
AnaotCs Voyage rovnd the Worlds attributed 
to Walker, the chaplain of the Centurioii, bet 
according to other accounts, by Mr. Benja- 
min Robins from materials ^mished by 
Lord Anson ; 3. The Gazettes of the I>ani 
4. A pamphlet published at London, withoat 
date, but apparently about 1747, entitled Tht 
Private Character of Admiral Anaon; 5. A 
Journal of Anaon^e Voyage, published 1 743, 
by Thomas Pascoe, teacher of the mathema- 
tics on board the Centurion.) W. W. 
ANSON, PIERRE HUBERT, a French 
political and miscellaneous writer, was bora 
at Paris on the 18th of June, 1744, and was 
brought up to the profession of the law, 
from which he was taken by D'Ormessoc, 
commissioner of finances, who placed him in 
the office of his son, who was comptroller- 
general of finances. The *' Biographie Uni- 
verselle" contradicts assertions which had 
been made that Anson was a descendant of 
the English circumnavigator Lord Anson, 
and also that he was a native of Nemours. 
Anson became successively receiver-general 
for the province of Dauphine ; a member of 
the central committee of receivers-general ; 
a deputy or member of the consUtnent or 
national assembly; and farmer, and sub- 
sequently administrator-general, of the poets 
of France, an office which he held until his 
death, on the 20th of November, 1810. On 
the title-page of a printed discourse which 
was delivered by Anson in 1789, in the 
national assembly, he is styled secretary of 
the committee of finances ; and in a political 
pamphlet published in the following year, he 
is called deputy of the city of Paris. Ersch 
states that he was elected deputy for the 
department of the Seine in October, 1 795, 
but that he declined the appointment He 
further calls him, in 1802, president of the 
general council of the department of the 
Seine ; founder of the republican lyceum at 
Paris ; and member of the ** Societe d'EImu- 
lation " at Abbeville and of the Athenicnm 
of Lyon. During the reign of terror Anson 
was for some time concealed in the house of 
a member of the Jacobin club, to whom he 
subsequently allowed a pension. He was an 
able financier and a man of taste in general 
literature, as may be seen by the following 
list of his principal writings : — 1. Among 
his earliest productions were anecdotes of 
the family of Le Fevre, of the branch of 
Ormesson, the ancestors of the minister 
D^Ormesson, which were published in the 
" Journal Encyclopcdique," in 1770. 2. 
Historical memoirs on the towns of Milly 
and Nemours, in the ** Nouvelles Recherches 
sur la France," vol. i. pp. 492 — 506, and vol. iL 
pp. 472—600, published m 1766. These pa- 
pers bear the signature A. D. R D. 3. A 
comedy, in two acts, in verse, entitled " Les 
Deux Seigneurs, ou TAlchymiste," pub- 
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lished in 1783, and imtten in conjanction 
with M. L. Th. Hcrissant From the man- 
ner in which this work is mentioned by 
Querard, it appears to have been published 
anonymously, or simply as by MM. A*«* 
and &•••. 4. A new translation, in French 
verse, of the odes of Anacreon, with a 
preliminary dissertation on Anacreon, pub- 
lished anonymously at Paris in 1795, in 
a small 12mo. volume. 5. A new French 
translation of the letters written by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu during her travels 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, published in 
1795, in two 12mo. or small 8vo. volumes. 
A second edition appeared in 1805, in the 
same form, augmented by a translation, the 
first which had appeared in the French 
language, of Lad]r Montagu's poems, 'by 
M. Germain Gamier. The " Biographic 
Universelle ** observes that this work of 
Anson has caused two previous transla- 
tions of the letters to be forgotten. In ad- 
dition to the above, Anson published several 
of his discourses and reports delivered to 
the constituent assembly, and various short 
poems in the ** Almanach ^es Muses," the 
" Etrennes Lyriques,'* and other collections. 
{Biographie Universdle ; Ersch, La France 
LiUrairej and Supplements 1802 and 1806 ; 
Querard, La France Litt^raire.) J. T. S. 
ANSPACH, MARGRAVES OF. Ans- 
pach, or Ansbach, formerly called Onolzbach 
(in Latin, Onoldum), at present a province of the 
circle of the Rezat m Bavaria, was formerly 
an appendage of the house of Brandenburg, 
and as such was held, sometimes singly, and 
at other times in conjunction with the mar- 
graviate of Baireuth, by successive collateral 
branches of that family, from the latter part of 
the fifteenth century to the year 1791. Frederic, 
the second son of the elector Albert com- 
monly called " the Achilles," succeeded to Ans- 
pach on the death of his father in I486, and 
to Baireuth on the death of his younger bro- 
ther in 1495. He was bom in 1460, and died 
in 1536, having married Sophia daughter of 
Casimir V. of Poland. He was deposed by his 
sons in 1515; when Anspach fell to the lot 
of George, called Der Fromme, or the Pious, 
bora 1484, who died in 1543. George like- 
wise obtained the principality of Jagendorf in 
1523 ; and in 1527, on the death of his bro- 
ther Casimir, he succeeded to Baireuth. He 
embraced Lutheranism in 1528. He was 
thrice married, his first wife being sister to 
King Matthew of Hungary. On the death of 
George, the two margraviates were again 
divided; Anspach falling to George Frederic 
(bom 5th April, 1539), who succeeded to 
Baireuth on the death of his eldest brother, 
Albert Alcibiades, in 1557. George Frederic 
dying on 26th April, 1603, without issue, 
the principalities reverted to the electorate, 
when the elector Joachim Frederic bestowed 
them on his two brothers, Joachim Ernest 
(bora 11th June, 1583) obtaining Anspach. 
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Eraest died 25th February, 1625, leaving a 
son, Frederic, bora 21st April, 1616, who was 
killed at the battle of Nordlingen27th August, 
1634. The succession was taken up by his 
brother Albert, who was bora 16th September, 
1620, and died 22d October, 1667. Albert was 
succeeded by his son John Frederic, bora 8th 
October, 1654: he died 22d March, 1686, leav- 
ing as heir his eldest son Christian Albert (born 
8th September, 1675), who died 8th October, 
1692, before he was able to assume the 
goverament. Albert was succeeded by his 
brother George Frederic (bora 25th April, 
1678), who dying unmarried (29th March, 
1703) was succeeded by his brother William 
Frederic, who was bora 29th December, 
1685, and died 7th January, 1723, leaving 
the principality during the minority of his 
heir to the management of his widow Chris- 
tina Charlotte of Wiirtemberg. In 1729, 
his son Charles William Frederic (bora 12th 
May, 1712) assumed the goverament He 
married Frederica Louisa, sister of Frederic 
the Great, and died 3d August, 1757, when 
he was succeeded by his son, the subject of 
the following article. (Piitterus, Tabula 
Genealogicce ; Ersch und Gruber, ABgem. En- 
cyclop^ voce " Ansbach j " Kiisterus, Biblio- 
Oieca Historica Brandenbttrgica, 623 — 634, 
where references will be found to the local 
histories which contain accounts of the suc- 
cessive margraves.) J. H. B. 
ANSPACH, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH 
KARL ALEXANDER, Margrave of, 
was bora on 24th February, 1736. Of the 
character of his father, who was nephew to 
Queen Caroline of England, the wife of 
George II., some account will be found 
in the memoirs of his sister-in-law the 
Margravine of Baireuth, which show pretty 
clearly that whatever education he gave 
his son, he must have shown him a very 
poor example, whether for discretion as 
a ruler, or conduct as a man. The elder 
margrave having married a sister of Fre- 
deric the Great, his conduct towards her 
tended to alienate him fW>m the royal family 
of Prussia, and he attempted to strengthen 
his position by an alliance with the house of 
Austria. To this end, his son was in 1754 
married to Frederica Carolina of Saxe- 
Coburg, who, being bora in 1735, was a few 
months his elder. She was feeble in health, 
plain, and according to some accounts de- 
formed in person. To a man brought up in a 
court where each one followed the dictates 
of his own appetites, such a marriage was 
not likely to be attended with constancy and 
fidelity. The gallantries of the young mar- 
grave after his succession to his principality, 
in 1757, appear to have been numerous and 
notorious. According to his second wife, 
who introduces the statement as a part of an 
eulogium on his character, **he had mis- 
tresses of every country except Germany ;" 
and she adds that he ** was never known to 
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seduce or encourage the advances of a mar- 
ried woman ; nor to remain long attached to 
any woman who practised coquetry or dissi- 
midation." He attracted particular attention 
by his connection with the great French 
actress Clairon. Her influence over his 
vacillating mind appears to have been for a 
long time very powerful, and for seventeen 
years she resided at or paid visits to the court 
of Anspach, much to the annoyance of the 
petty courtiers whose influence yielded to 
hers. She was at last superseded by Lady 
Craven. The margrave's restless disposition 
prompted him, unlike the other German 
princes of his day, to travel through the 
greater part of Europe. In 1769, on the 
death of his cousin Frederic Christian, he 
succeeded to the margraviate of Baireuth. 
It was on a visit to France about the year 
1783, that he met with Lady Craven, to the 
influence of whose stronger mind he became 
thenceforth subject for the remainder of his 
life. Before their marriage, Lady Craven 
was the companion of his travels and his 
most intimate adviser. Her influence seems 
to have produced a marked improvement on 
the court, which conciliated the first mar- 
gravine, though it very naturally created 
jealousies and discontents among the officials, 
who supposed that the leading motive of 
Lady Craven must be the transference to 
herself and her relations of the offices and 
emoluments connected with the court Lady 
Craven entertained the margrave with a 
perpetual succession of theatrical exhibitions 
and other entertainments, and she likewise 
conferred on him more substantial be- 
nefits, by turning his mind to the improve- 
ment of the internal economy of his domi- 
nions. She assisted him in introducing a 
system of dairy management, and the English 
plan of gardening, and in rearing a superior 
breed of horses. After the outbreak of the 
French revolution, between the ambitious 
views of Austria and Prussia on the one 
hand, and internal disputes on the other, 
the margrave seems to have found his prin- 
cipality too heavy a burden on his mind, 
and he commenced negotiations which termi- 
nated in his conveying it to the 'King of 
Prussia (who would have been his successor 
on his death, as he was childless) for an 
annuity of four hundred thousand Prussian 
thalers. This transaction was finished on 
2d December, 1791, the margrave having 
been married to Lady Craven about three 
weeks previously, and very soon after the 
death of Lord Craven, which was preceded 
by that of the margrave's first wife. For the 
remainder of his history reference must be 
made to the memoir of his wife, which im- 
mediately follows. He died at Benham near 
Newbury, Berks, on the 6th January, 1806. 
The property he left behind him was sup- 
posed to amount to one hundred and fiftv 
thousand pounds. (Ersch und Gruber, AU- 
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gem, JCncyclop, ; Mem, of the Maryravime of 
A. ; Gent Mag. lxxvi.9I, 92.) J. H. B. 

ANSPACH, ELIZABETH BERKELEY, 
Maboravine of, was bom in Deoember. 
1750. She was the daughter of Aagoiuuis, 
fourth Earl of Berkeley, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Henry Drax of Charboron^ 
She was brought up under the care of a 
native of Switzerland, the wife of a German 
tutor of her uncle. She describes herself as 
having been a delicate diminutive child, ad- 
dicted at an early a^ to reading, and of 
timid and retired habits. She first beheld a 
play when she was twelve years old, and 
fh)m that occasion she dates the growth of 
her subsequent partiality for theatrical enter- 
tainments. At the age of thirteen she paid a 
short visit to France with her mother and 
her elder sister, and at fourteen she had been, 
as she says she afterwards discovered, *^in 
love without knowing it " with the Marquis 
de Fitz James. On the 10th May, 1767, she 
was married to William Craven, nephew and 
heir of the fifth Lord Craven, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1769. She professes to have felt 
indifierence when receiving his addresses, 
but the marriage was for some time a happy 
one, and she says **my husband seemed to 
have no other delight than in procuring for 
me all the luxuries and enjoyments within 
his power, and it was an eternal dispute (how 
amiable a dispute I) between us ; he always 
offering presents, and / refusing whenever I 
could.** Gifted with genius and beauty, both 
of which she knew well how to apply, a 
woman of Lady Craven's rank naturally djnew 
round her a large circle of admirers. She 
says of herself, very characteristically, **In 
London the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 
showed their partiality to me, and M^. Wal- 
pole, afterwards Lord Orford, Dr. Johnson, 
Garrick, and his friend Colman, were among 
my numerous admirers ; and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds did not conceal his high opinion of me. 
Charles Fox almost quarrelled with me be- 
cause I was unwilling to interfere with poli- 
tics — a thing which I always said I detested, 
and considered as being out of the province 
of a woman." 

It appears to have been in the year 1779 
that Lady Craven discovered the infidelities 
with which she charged her husband, when 
she requested of him the favour "that he 
would not permit his mistress to call herself 
Lady Craven." After an interval of about 
three years spent in partial reconciliation, a 
separation took place. The indifferent tone 
in which she treats the whole of this trans- 
action, and her professed readinessMo over- 
look every slight that was not pix)lic and 
glaring are a stain on her character; which 
she has by her own animated pen exhibited 
to an age which had forgotten the accusations 
to which she was subjected. At the time 
of her separation from her husband she was 
the mother of seven children. 
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Lady Craven had in the meantime pro- 
duced her first play ** The Sleepwalker," a 
translation from the French, printed in 1778, 
at her friend Walpole's press at Strawberry 
HilL In 1779 she published ** Modem Anec- 
dotes of the Family of KinTcrvankotspra- 
kengatchdem, a Tale for Christmas." This 
was a caricature of the ceremonious pom- 
posity of the petty German courts ; it was 
dramatised by Mr. M. P. Andrews. Soon 
after the separation, she passed some time in 
France, where she met with the Margrave of 
Anspach. They formed a sudden friendship 
for each other, and agreed to consider each 
other (we are told) as brother and sister. In 
June, 1785, Lady Craven commenced a tour, 
in which, starting from Paris, she passed by 
the Rhine to Italy, went thence by the Tyrol 
to Vienna, passed on to Warsaw, Petersburg 
and Moscow, proceeded by the Don to Tur- 
key, and returned by Vienna, which she 
reached in August 1786. On this occasion 
she ran, by her own account, a serious risk 
of being made Empress of Austria. In 1789 
she published an account of her tour (1 vol. 
4to.), in letters addressed to the margrave, 
saying in the dedication, ** Beside curiosity, 
my friends will in these letters see, at least 
for some time, where the real Lady Craven 
has been, and where she is to be found — it 
having been the practice for some years past 
for a Birmingham coin of myself to pass in 
most of the inns in France, Switzerland, and 
England, for the wife of my husband. My 
arms and coronet sometimes supporting in 
some measure this insolent deception; by 
which, probably, I may have been seen to 
behave very improperly." This work is in- 
teresting from the many sketches it contains 
of eminent people — such as the Empress 
Catherine, the Princess Dashcoff, Prince 
Potemkin, Count Romanzo£^ Admiral Mord- 
vinoff; the Due de Choiseul, and others. It 
is full of accurate observation and lively 
description, expressed in clear and simple 
English — a s^le from which in later life 
she considerably diverged. She descended 
into the grotto of Antiparos, being the first 
female to undertake the adventure. The 
French biographers maintain that the tame- 
ness of her description of the scene shows a 
deficiency of appreciation of the wonderful 
and sublime. She does not indeed ornament 
her description with hyperboles and excla- 
mations, but it is clear and expressive, and 
by the distinctness of the impression which 
it conveys to the reader, shows that the 
scene was fully noticed and comprehended by 
the writer. After her return from her jour- 
ney, she visited England to see her children, 
and then proceeded to France, where she 
joined the margrave and accompanied him to 
Anspach. Here, daring a residence of a 
few years, she established a theatre, which 
was chiefly supplied with dramatic enter- 
tainments of her own composition. They 
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were collected into two volumes 8vo., under 
the tide "Nouveau Theatre d* Anspach et 
de Triesdorf," the latter being the name of 
a country seat nine miles from Anspach, 
where she laid out a park and garden in 
the English manner. She established at 
the same time "a society for the encou- 
ragement of arts and sciences." She soon 
afterwards visited, in company with the 
margrave, the congenial court of Naples, 
where she made the acquaintance of Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Hamilton. Her conduct was 
the subject of much censure both in England 
and among the officials of the court of An- 
spach, to whom her interference was a nar 
tural subject of distrust ; and if it should even 
be admitted that her own account of the 
purity of her motives and conduct is correct. 
It cannot be denied that she afforded material 
for forming the worst interpretations of them. 
She maintains that she always opposed the 
cession of his dominions to the crown of 
Prussia by the margrave in 1791, but she 
was almost his sole adviser on the occasion. 
She states that she received the first hint of 
his design at Naples. One day while she was 
dressing for dinner, a servant intimated that 
the margrave desired to see her. On her 
appearance he said, **I must go to Berlin 
incog, — will you go with me ? it is the only 
sacrifice of your time I will ever require of 
you." They set out together, and on the way 
through Anspach they found the establish- 
ment nearly in open revolt against her in- 
fluence. The king, however, was kind and 
generous in the extreme, and the contracting 
parties are represented as only striving to 
excel each other in generosity. Meanwhile the 
margrave's first wife died, and Lord Craven's 
death occurred six months afterwards, on 
the 26th September, 1791. Immediately 
on hearing of this event Lady Craven was 
married to the margrave. '* It was six weeks," 
she says, " after Lord Craven's decease that 
I gave my hand to the margrave, which I 
should have done six hours after, had I known 
it at the time." As the cession of the mar- 
graviate to Prussia dates 2d December, 1791, 
the marriage must have taken place about 
three weeks before it. The nuptials were 
solemnised at Lisbon, whence the new mar- 
ried pair passed through Spain and France 
to England. 

The margrave, on the sale of his princi- 
palitjr, resolved to spend his days with his 
wife in England. They had no sooner ar- 
rived, however, than the storm of family and 
'public indignation which had been brewing 
against the margravine burst upon her head. 
She received a letter from her three daugh- 
ters, saying, "with due deference to the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach, the Miss Cravens inform 
her that, out of respect to their father, they 
cannot wait upon her," and her eldest son. 
Lord Craven, reftised to countenance her. 
The margrave received a message ftt)m the 
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queen, through the Pmssian minister, to the 
efifect that his wife, though she had received 
a diploma from the emperor, could not be 
reoeived at court as a princess of the empire. 
She says that she refiised to derogate from 
her dignity by appearing merely as a peeress 
of England; but it is not clear that she 
would have been received in that capa- 
city. She addressed a memorial on the sub- 
ject to the house of lords, but they gave her 
no redress ; indeed it would not have been 
consistent with the practice of that body to 
interfere on such an occasion. Soon after 
their arrival, the margrave purchased, through 
trustees, Lord Craven's estate of Benham, 
and the mansion of Brandenburgh House, a 
place celebrated as afterwards affording a 
retreat to Queen Caroline, the wife of George 
IV. Until the margrave's death in 1806, it 
was a scene of continued profusion and 
gaiety, in which the luxuries and amuse- 
ments of an English mansion were united 
with those of a German court. " My whole 
enjoyment," says the margravine, "during 
the margrave's valuable life, was to do every 
thing in my power, to make him not only 
comfortable, but happy. Under my manage- 
ment, the world imagined that he spent 
double his income." Her attachment to her 
second husband was strong. She speaks of 
him with an enthusiasm and devotion which 
bear the stamp of sincerity. "I believe," 
she says, "a better man never existed. 
There never was a being who could act 
upon more sincere principles. Nothing could 
divert him firom what was right None 
could bear with patience, like himself, the ill 
conduct of those to whom he was attached. 
None could more easily forgive." After his 
decease, the margravine, who succeeded to 
the large property which he left, felt im- 
patient to recommence her wanderings. On 
the restoration she sailed for France, and, 
after being interrupted in her movements by 
the reign of the hundred days, reached 
Rome, where it was said that she kept open 
house for all the revolutionists of all coun- 
tries who chose to accept her hospitalities. 
The King of Naples afterwards presented her 
with a small estate, in which she built a 
palace, where she resided till her death, 
which occurred on January 13, 1828. Only 
two years previously, and when she was 
seventy-six years old, she surprised and de- 
lighted the English world by the publication 
of her well known memoirs. This work is 
perhaps one of the best examples of the 
French memoires which English literature 
possesses. It is indeed thoroughly French, 
not only in spirit but in idiom, and, to the 
reader, has all the appearance of a transla- 
tion from that language. It thus affords, in 
its style, a remarkable contrast to the book 
of travels above noticed. It contains a vast 
variety of anecdotes and sketches of charac- 
ter, always amusing if not always accurate. 
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It has no continuity of narrative, leaping 
backwards and forwards through all ages, 
and among every variety of subject : from a 
description of the monument which she 
erected to the memory of her husband^ she 
takes occasion to give a rapid sketch of the 
history of the art of sculpture. The least 
pleasing feature in the work is its intense 
egotism. The margravine was a wonoan of 
wonderfully versatile genius. She wrote 
with fluency in French and German. She 
was an accomplished musician and actress ; 
and she tells us, "I have executed many 
busts myself, and among others one of the 
margrave, which is generally allowed to be 
extremely like him." {Memoirs of the Afar" 
gravine of Anspach^ written by hene^^ 2 
vols. 8vo. 1826 ; Biog. des Hommea viveuUs; 
Biog. des Contemporains ; Collins, Peerage; 
Gent. Mag. xcviii 466—468.) J. H. & 

ANSPRAND, one of the leading men 
among the Longobards, was appointed by 
Kinff Cunibert, on his death-bed, as tutor to 
his mfant son, Liutbert, a.]x 700. But Ra- 
gumbert, duke of Turin, and cousin of Cuni- 
bert, who had hereditary claims to the Longo- 
bard crown, collected an armed force, and 
marched upon the town of Ticinum or Pavia, 
the capital of the kingdom of the Longobards. 
He was met in the field by Ansprand, who 
had with him Rotaris, duke' of Bergomnm, 
and a battle took place, in which Ragumbert 
being victorious, entered Pavia and assumed 
the crown. Ansprand and his pupil Liutbert 
escaped to Bergomum. Ragumbert did not 
ei^oy his success long ; he died a few months 
after, a.d. 701, and was succeeded by his 
son, Aribert II. In the following year An- 
sprand and Rotaris, having collected an army 
in the name of young Liutbert, marched 
against Pavia, but were defeated by Aribert, 
who took Liutbert prisoner and caused him 
to be suffocated in a bath. Aribert followed 
up his success by pursuing Rotaris to Ber- 
gomum, which he took, and he put Rotaris 
to death. Ansprand took refhge in the island 
of Comacina, on the lake of Como, but 
being pursued by Aribert, he escaped into 
Rhsetia, and from thence repaired to the court 
of Teudebert, duke of Boioaria, where he re- 
mained for nine years. A close connection 
had existed between the Longobards and the 
dukes of Boioaria ever since the marria^ of 
Theudelinda with King A^ilulfiis. Aribert 
wreaked his vengeance against the family of 
Ansprand, by putting to death his elder son, 
Siegbert, and cruelly mutilating Ansprand's 
wife and daughter. Liutprand, the younger 
son of Ansprand, was spared on account of 
his youth, and he foimd means to join his 
fiither in Boioari^i. 

In the year 712 Ansprand, having obtained 
a body of troops from Duke Teudebert, 
marched into Italy and fought a battle against 
King Aribert, the result of which seems to 
have been doubtful; but in the night that 
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foUoired Aribert tbougfat it prudent to fUl 
back upon Payia. This alienated fh>m him 
the afiectioDB of his soidien, who began to 
speak loadly in favour of Ansprand. Aribert 
fearing for his life, secreted about his person 
all the gold that he could carry, and ^ out 
of Payia, with the intention of escaping to 
France, but he was drowned in swimming 
across the riyer Ticina Paulus Diaconns 
says that the weight of the gold which he 
haid about him was the canse of his sinking. 
The chie& of the Longobards proclaimed 
Ansprand. Ansprand reigned only three 
months. He died at Pavia in June, 712, and 
was buried in the church of S. Adriano. His 
epitaph, in which he is praised for his wisdom, 
prudence', and perseyerance, and likewise for 
his captivating eloquence, is given by Mura- 
tori He was succeeded hy his son Liutprand. 
(Paulas Diacomis, De Gestis Lcmgo^rdorum^ 
lib. vl ; Sigonius, De Regno Itaiiaf Muratori, 
Annaii tT Italia.) A. V. 

ANSPRAND, called by sotaie Ageprand, 
was appointed duke of Spoletum by Us uncle 
Liutprand, king of the Longobards, about 
A.D. 740, in the place of Trantmund, who 
had incurred the king's displeasure. After 
the death of King Liutprand it would appear 
that Ansprand was dispossessed of the duke- 
dom, and Lupo was appointed in his place, 
A. D. 745. (Fatteschi, Memorie Stonco^plo- 
matiche del Ducato di Spoleto.) aL V. 

ANSSE DE VILLOISON. [VnxoisoN.] 
ANSTEY, CHRISTOPHER, theauthorof 
a jpoem of almost unequalled popularity in its 
day, '* The New Bath Guide," was bom on 
the Slst of October, 1724. He was the son 
of the Rev. Christopher Anstey, D.D. of 
Brinkley, Cambridgeshire ; received the ru- 
diments of his education at the free school at 
Bury St Edmunds ; was subsequently a^king^s 
scholar at Eton, and in due time became a 
scholar and a fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1746 he took his bachelor's de- 
gree. He was refused his master's degree, 
in consequence of a somewhat absurd oppo- 
sition to the authorities of the university, 
who, having required the bachelors of King's 
to deliver certain declamations, Anstey, as 
senior bachelor, chose to tuns the whole 
affair into ridicule, by reciting an incoherent 
rhapsody instead of the composition which 
was required. His biographer calls this ** a 
popular and spirited opposition ;" and it pro- 
bably was in accordance with the principle 
still recognised, that King's College is, to a 
certain extent, independent of the university. 
The university, however, enforced their au- 
thority on this occasion by refusing Anstey 
his degree of master of arts. His son, who 
is his biographer, says that he was " exem- 
plary and regular in his moral conduct at the 
university." He held his fellowship till 1754, 
when, upon succeeding to the family estates 
of his maternal grandfather, he resigned it, 
and quitted Cambridge. Two years after- 
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wards he married. During the next ten 
years he was an occasional resident at Bath ; 
but his celebrated poem was originally printed 
at Trumpington, near Cambridge, at which 
place he lived upon his own property. The 
first edition appeared in 1766, when the 
author was at the mature age of forty-two. 
Its success was decided. Dodsley, who pur- 
chased the copyright after it had been printed 
in the country, placed it again in the hands 
of the author, in 1777, saying that he had 
made more by it than by any book he had 
ever published, taking the length of time into 
account It is easy to understand the reason 
of this success. Without any knowledge of 
the personalities involved in some of the 
descriptions, " The New Bath Guide" may 
still be read with pleasure, as a lively picture 
of a past state of society, droll if not witty, 
sparkling if not profound, and, with some 
exceptions, not more malicious in its satire 
than is agreeable to the mere reader for 
amusement It is difficult, however, at the 
present day, to understand how some of its 
grossnesses could ever have been tolerated. 
Its chief subjects of ridicule were doctors 
and Methodists. All the world was ready to 
laugh, and without any great harm, at the 
clever caricature of a fashionable community 
whose rulers were the physicians ; where the 
bumpkin of fortune who is come to drink the 
waters sends for the doctor, and the doctor 
sends for the nurse, and the nurse recommends 
a consultation, and they all meet together 
to talk politics, till the patient begs them to 
think of his stomach and nerves. 

** Bat a tight Uttlfl doctor began a dispute 
About administration, Newcastle, and Bute.*' 

In his gross satire upon the followers of 
Wesley and WhitBeld, who, in the cant of 
ti^^y, were universally called hypocrites, 
the author refers as an authority to bishop 
Lavington's " Enthusiasm of Methodists and 
Papists compared." It is a worthy autho- 
rity — worthy of an age when all religious 
earnestness was held to be folly or cun- 
ning; and the orthodox teaching interfered 
in no degree with worldly gratification. The 
son of a doctor of divinity was no doubt held 
to do good service, by writing indecent verses 
against those who sought, however mistaken 
they might appear in some points, to rouse 
men from the prevailing indifference to all 
things that belong to their spiritual nature. 
The last editor of *' The New Bath Guide," 
Mr. Britton, omits some of the more ofiensive 
of these passages ; but it is difficult to purify 
what is radically corrupt The style of 
** The New Bath Guide," in its ease and 
playfulness, has been carried forward with a 
higher polish by the author of " The Two- 
penny Post Bag." It is in inany respects 
original in Anstey, although it necessarily 
suggests some points of resemblance to Swift. 
Mr. CampbeU, in his *' Specimens of the 
3 L 
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British Poets,** is mistaken in his helief that 
the leading characters of ** The New Bath 
Guide " are borrowed fh)m Smollett. " Hum- 
phrey Clinker," to which he refers, was not 
published till 1771. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
" Life of Smollett," assumes the obligations 
of the author of Humphrey Clinker to " The 
New Bath Guide,". as fiir as regards "the 
very ingenious scheme of describing the 
▼anous efiEects produced upon different mem- 
bers of the same fisunily by the same objects." 
Perhaps, after all, the supposed resemblance 
may very much depend upon the two authors 
(each writing from personal observation at 
the same penod), describing scenes and cha- 
racters that are peculiar to one locality. We 
find a similar resemblance to Humphrey 
Clinker in Sheridan's " Rivals ; " but here, 
although the scene is still Bath, the identity 
has more relation to individual character, 
not dependent upon place or time. Mr. 
Anstey published several other poems, 
amongst which is the " Election Ball." Some 
of his own poems were translated by him 
into Latin verse, as well as some of Gay's 
" Fables," and Gray's " Elegy." All his 
works were reprinted in 1808, in one volume, 
quarto, with a memoir by his son, John 
Anstey, who was himself the author of a 
poem which used to be familiar to students 
of the inns of court, " The Pleader's Guide." 
This satirical poem, which professes to con- 
tain " the conduct of a suit at law, with 
the arguments of Coimsellor Bother'um and 
Counsellor Bore'um, in an action betwixt 
John-a-Gull and John-a-Gudgeon, for assault 
and battery, at a late contested election," was 
published as " By the late John Surrebutter, 
Esq., special pleader, and barrister-at-law." 
The first book or part was originally pub- 
lished as an octavo pamphlet in 1796 ; and 
this was reprinted, in 1803, with the second 
and concluding part, in a small pocket volume. 
Christopher Anstey lived to the age of eighty- 
one, dying in 1 805 at Chippenham. He was 
buried at Walcot, Bath ; and there is a mo- 
nument to him in Poet's Corner, Westminster 
Abbey, erected at a period when the world 
was not very discriminating in awarding the 
honours of that hallowed spot C. K. 

ANSTIS, JOHN, sometimes called, to 
distinguish him fh)m his son and successor in 
the office of garter-king-at-arms, '* the elder 
Anstis," was bom at St Neot's, in Cornwall, of a 
respectable Cornish fiunily, about the 28lii of 
September, 1669; educated at Exeter college, 
Oxford, where he was admitted in 1685 ; and 
three years afterwards was entered of the 
Middle Temple. He was elected one of the 
members for St Germain's in the first par- 
liament of Queen Anne, in 1702. Opposing 
what was called the Whig interest, he distin- 
guished himself, observes Noble, "by his vot- 
ing against the bill for occasional conformity, 
for which his name appeared amongst the 
* Tackers ' in the prints of that time." There 
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is, however, evidently some emnr in tkk 
statement, as the biU alluded to was entitJed 
" An Act for preventing Occasional Confbr- 
mity," and was warmly promoted by the 
High- church or Tory interest in tlie hocfe 
of commons, though eventually lost in con- 
sequence of the opposition it met wltli in tiie 
house of lords, who, according to Oobbett s 
** Parliamentary History," (vol. vL p. 61.} 
" were so little fond of this bill, that appre- 
hending it, or some other bill they did wm. 
wholly like, might one time or oUier be 
tacked to a money bill by the conamons, tbej 
passed a vote ' that it would be an vofking^ 
ment of the privilege of their house.* " It is 
therefore more probable that Anstis voted 
for the bill alluded ta 

In 1703 Anstis was appointed deputy-ge- 
neral to the auditors of the imprest, an office 
which he never executed ; and in the same 
or the following year, he became one of the 
principal commissioners of prizes. His dis- 
tinguished attainments in heraldry recom- 
mended him to the queen, who, on the 2d of 
April, 1714, gave him a reversionary patoit 
for the office of garter-king-at-arms, an office 
which appears to be alluded to in a letter 
quoted by Noble and Nichols, addressed to 
the lord treasurer, March 14, 1711-12, in 
which Anstis expresses that he had reason 
to believe that his affair (what it was is not 
stated) would be ended forthwith if his lord- 
ship would speak to her majesty at once, 
which, in the name of the duke of Norlblk, 
he earnestly requests him to do. This may 
refer to the reversionary patent. Anstis re- 
presented St Maws from 1711 to 1713, and 
in the last parliament of Queen Anne, elected 
in the last-mentioned year, he was retomed 
a member for Launceston, or Dunheved. He 
was re-elected on the accession of George I., 
soon after which he fell under the sus- 
picion of government, as fitvouring a de- 
sign for the restoration of the Stuarts, on 
which account he was imprisoned with se- 
veral other gentlemen. In a pamphlet pub- 
lished on this occasion, Anstis is styled ** a 
gentleman as well known for his profieience 
m the study of heraldry, and his pretensions 
to garter-king-at-arms' place, vacant by the 
death of Sir Henry St George, as his affec- 
tion to the party that distinguish themselves 
by the name of high churchmen ; " and it is 
stated that it would appear that the govern- 
ment obtained some intimation, from the 
papers seized at the time of his arrest, of the 
design of the conspirators ** to raise an in- 
surrection in Cornwall, the rather because 
their interest was very great amongst the 
tinners there, of whom Mr. Anstis was here- 
ditary high steward." Anstis inunediately 
claimed the office which, as above intimated, 
had just become vacant by the death of St 
George ; but his reversionary grant was dis- 
regarded, and on the 25th of October, 1715, 
Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect and dra- 
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mfttist> who had for some years held the office 
of Clarencieux-kfaig-at-anns, was elected 
g^er. Anstis nevertheless persisted in his 
claim, first clearing himself from all crimi- 
nality in having conspired against the suc- 
cession of the House of Brunswick, and then 
asserting the validity of the queen's patent. 
In opposition to his claim it was argued that 
in a contest which had arisen in the reign of 
Charles IL respectinff the right of nomination, 
the king had given it up, only retaining the 
confirmation of the earl marshal's choice ; 
but Anstis urged that Charles had only 
waived, and not given up, his claim. The 
matter came to a hearing (before what court 
is not stated by Noble) on the 4th of April, 
1717, when Anstis and Yanbrugh claimed 
under their respective grants, but the contro- 
versy was not terminated until April 20, 1 7 1 8, 
when Anstis's patent was confinned, and he 
was admitted to the office.* For some time 
previous to this decision, he had resided in 
the college ; and he gradually gained the 
good opinion of the government so com- 
pletely that he obtained on the 8th of June, 
1727, a few days only before the death of 
Geor^ L, a patent under the ^at seal, 
securmg the office of garter to himself and 
his eldest son, and to the survivor of them. 
Anstis died at his seat at Mortlake, in Surrey, 
on Sunday the 4th of March, 17 44,. and was 
buried on the 23d of the same month, at 
Dulo, in Cornwall. He was, it is observed 
by his biographers, an indefatigable and 
most able officer at arms; and Uiough he 
lived to the age of seventy-six, there is room 
to wonder at the extent of his productions, 
especially as he was busied with many avo- 
cations out of the college. In him, it has 
been observed, were joined the learning of 
Camden, and the industry, without the inac- 
curacy, of Sir WiUiam Dugdale. The fol- 
lowing were his principal works ; — 1. ** Cu- 
ria Militaris: or a Treatise of the Court 
of Chivalry ; in three books: — L Concern- 
ing the court itself ; its judges and officers. 
II. Of its jurisdiction, and causes therein 
determinable. III. Of the process and pro- 
ceedings therein. With an Introduction, con- 
taining some animadversions on two posthu- 
mous discourses, concerning the etymologv, 
antiquity, and office of the Earl-Marshal m 
England, ascribed to Mr. Camden, and pub- 
lished in the last edition of the * Britannia.* " 
Of this curious work only a few sheets are 
known to exist, containing the title, as above, 
with the date, 1702, the introduction, and 
table of contents. Noble states that the 
whole of the work was printed, though pro- 
bably only for private friends, but he gives 
no evidence in support of the assertion. The 
fragment alluded to is in small 8vo., and a 

• So fays Noble ; but Sir K. H. KIcolas. In his 
<• History of the Onlers of Knighthood of the British 
Emolre.'^ glres April 29, 1719, u the date of Anstis's 
winuuion. 
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copy is preserved in the British Museum. 

2. A pamphlet, of the same size, entitled 
** Letters to a Peer, concerning the Honour of 
Earl- Marshal,'* but containing only ** Letter 
L, shewing that no earl-marshal can be made 
during the minority, or other incapacity, of 
an hereditary earl-marshaL** This seems 
to have been first printed in 1703, and it 
bears no author's name, but is signed N. S. 
Another edition appeared in 1706, in the 
same form, with an address to the reader, 
signed " Sufifolke," and dated November 30, 
1705, the writer of which states that he had 
with much difficulty procured the copy of 
the letter, which, he says, was ** written, 
some tuQe since, for the immediate service 
(I suppose) of the hereditary earl-marshal." 

3. Noble mentions among the works of Ans- 
tis, ** The Form of the Installation of the 
Garter," 1720, 8vo. 4. In 1724 appeared, 
in two large folio volumes, " The Register 
of the most noble Order of the Garter, from 
its Cover in Black Velvet, usually called the 
Black Book ; with Notes placed at the Bot- 
tom of the Pages, and an Introduction pre- 
fixed by the Editor ; " a work which, as 
avowed by Anstis in the introduction, ia not 
a history of the order of the garter, " but a 
preparation or apparatus sent into the world 
to obtain, if possible, proper materials to 
compile a tolerable history." This work, 
which contains, by way of specimen, the lives 
of some of the knights of the order, was pro- 
duced at Anstis's private expense. A few 
sheets, without any title, printed apparently 
as a prospectus or specimen of the above 
work, are bound up with a copy of Ashmole's 
** Institution, Laws, and Ceremonies of the 
most noble Order of the Garter," now in the 
library of the British Museum. 5. ** Obser- 
vations introductory to an historical Essay 
on the Knighthood of the Bath," forming a 
thin quarto volume, published in 1725, the 
greater portion of which consists of a collec- 
tion of authorities for a regular and complete 
history of the order. 6. Watt mentions, in 
his list of the published works of Anstis, 
" Brook's Errors of Camden ; with Camden's 
Answer, and Brook's Reply," 4to. 1724 ; and, 
7., Noble states that sixty-four pages of his 
Latin answer to ** The Case of Founders' Kins- 
men " were printed in 4to., but gives no further 
particulars. Of detached pieces by Anstis in 
varioas works the following may be men- 
tioned : — 8. A carious account of visitation 
books, printed in Gutch's " Collectanea Cu- 
riosa," voL ii. pp. 210 — ^256, under the title 
of ^ Nomenclator Fecialium, qai Angliee et 
WallisB comitatus visitftrunt, quo anno et ubi 
autographa seu apographa reperiuntur." It is 
written in English, and was copied fVom a ma- 
nuscript by Anstis in the library of All Souls 
college, Oxford. 9. ** An Account of the Ce- 
remonial of the Marriage between Frederick, 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, eldest Daughter of King James L, 
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in the Year 1613;" and, 10., "Ceremonial 
of the Marriage between William, only Son 
of Frederick- Henry, Prince of Orange, and 
Mary, eldest Daughter of King Charles I., 
the 2d of May, 1641 ;" drawn up in 1733, 
and first printed, with other miscellaneous 
pieces illustrative of the history and anti- 
quities of Great Britain, in the edition pub- 
lished in 1770 of " Joannis Lelandi Anti- 
quarii de Rebus Britannicis Collectanea," 
vol. V. pp. 325. and 337., from the original 
MSS. in the possession of Joseph Edmond- 
son, I^., Mowbray herald. 11. ** Ex- 
tracts relating to the Burial of King Ed- 
ward IV.," published from the MS. in Mr. 
Astle's possession, in the first volume of the 
" Archaeologia," p. 348. 12. The " Gentle- 
man's Magazine," vol. Ixix. p. 194., in a 
letter from a correspondent, has some ex- 
tracts from a letter of Anstis (apparently in 
MS.), dated November 13, 1731, " in which 
he answers queries that had been proposed to 
him, as to the pretensions a dean of West- 
minster might have to bear the ensign of the 
order of the bath ; and, supposing them to 
be well founded, in what manner the shield 
was to be exhibited upon a sepulchral mo- 
nument" Among the MSS. left by Anstis 
were, 13, " Aspilogia," a discourse upon seals 
in England, nearly fit for publication, of 
which Mr. Drake read an abs^act to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in 1735-6, and which 
was in Astle's collection. 14. Two folio vo- 
lumes of sepulchral monuments, stone circles, 
crosses, and castles, in the three kingdoms, 
which were also purchased by Mr. Astle, 
and from which he published some extracts 
in the " Archsologia," vol. xiii. p. 208. 15. 
A ^ood collection of epitaphs and other in- 
scriptions in England and Wales, likewise 
purchased, with many other curious papers, 
by Mr. Astle. 16. Several folio volumes of 
collections for a history of heralds, which 
came into the possession of George Nayler, 
Esq., afterwards Sir George Nayler, garter- 
king- at-arms, and were made use of by Noble 
in compiling his ** History of the College of 
Arms," 17. Memoirs of the femilies of Tal- 
bot, Carew, Granvile, and Courtney. 18. 
** The Antiquities of Cornwall." 19. Col- 
lections relative to the parish of Coliton, in 
Devonshire, containing matters relating to 
the tithes of that church, of which his son, 
the Rev. George Anstis, was vicar, in a 
dispute which he had with the parishioners, 
which came before the Court of Exchequer 
in 1742: these were, in 1780, in the pos- 
session of the late Dr. Ducarel. 20. Ex- 
tensive collections relative to All Souls* col- 
lege, Oxford, which were purchased by the 
college. 

Anstis was one of the early members of 
the Society of Antiquaries in London, and 
he is mentioned by Nichols as a member of 
the Gentlemen's Society at Spalding. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
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Richard Cndlipp, Esq., of Tavistock, by 
whom he had three sons, John, George, and 
Philip, of whom the two younger entered 
the church, and three daughters. There are 
portraits of Anstis in the picture gallery at 
Oxford, and in the hall of the College of 
Arras. (ArduBohgia^ vol. i. p.xxviii. of intro- 
duction, where is a brief memoir, partly from 
Latin memoranda by Anstis himself; Noble, 
Hiatory of the College of Arms, pp. 376—379. ; 
Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eight' 
eenth Century, v. 269 — 272, &c. ; Beatson, 
ChronolomccU Register of both Houses of the 
British Parliament, i. 21. 40. ; A fuU and 
authentick Narrative of the intended horrid 
Conspiracy and Invasion, S^c, 1715; Watt, 
Bibliotheca Britannica, §-c.) J. T. S. 

ANSTIS, JOHN, eldest son of John 
Anstis the Elder, bom about the year 1708 
or 1 709, was educated as a gentleman com- 
moner at Corpus Christi college, Oxford; 
and, on the revival of the order of the bath, 
in 1725, was made genealogist and registrar. 
Being associated with his father in the grant 
which passed the great seal in 1727, he was 
subsequently joined with him in the office of 
garter-king-at-arms, in which he was ad- 
mitted, according to Nicolas, in 1730. On 
the 21 St of July, 1736, he was elected fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries ; and on the 
22d of April, 1749, on occasion of the open- 
ing of the Radcliffe library, he, with several 
o^er members of the universi^ of Oxfbrd, 
received the degree of LL.D. The Mar- 
grave of Anspach, on his investiture with the 
order of the garter, presented Anstis with 
three hundred ducats, the gold-hilted sword 
which he wore on the occasion, and one hun- 
dred ducats in lieu of his upper robe, which 
Anstis claimed by virtue of his office. He 
spent most of his time at Mortlake, where he 
died December 5, 1754, at the age of forty- 
six, having injured his health b^ excess in 
wine. Though a man of abilities, he dis- 
graced them, observes Nichols, by his violent 
vindictiveness, especially towards the other 
members of the Heralds' college. Never 
having married, his brother George, vicar of 
Coliton, Devonshire, became his heir. The 
valuable libraries of the two garter-kings-at 
arms, with additions by the Rev. George 
Anstis and Henry Anstis of Baliol college, 
(whose relationship is not specified), were, 
according to Nichols (vol. viii. p. 473.), sold 
in 1775, by Mr. Score, of Exeter. There 
appears, however, from a passage in a pre- 
vious volume of the ^ Literary Anecdotes," 
(vol. V. p. 270.) to have been a sale of the 
MSS. of the elder Anstis in 1768. (Noble, 
History of the College of Arms, pp. 379, 880. ; 
Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, v. 272, &c ; Nicolas, History of the 
Orders of Knighthood of the British Empire, 

J. T. S. 

ANSU'SUS. [Aksegisus.] 
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was the author of ** Reports of Case? argued 
and determined in the Court of Exchequer 
from Easter Term 32 Geo. III. to Trinity 
Term, 37 Geo. IIL, hoth inclusive." These 
reports were first pohlished in 1796 and 1797 j 
and a second edition, which was merely a 
reprint of the first, appeared in 1817. The 
cases reported consist of decisions on the 
common law and equity sides of the Court 
of Exchequer, and also a few cases deter- 
mined in the House of Lords and the Ex- 
chequer Chamber on writs of error. They 
are carefully and accurately compiled, and 
have always been considered as good antho- 
rity in the courts of Westminster Hall. The 
author was the second son of Sir Robert 
Anstruther of Balcaskie in the county of 
Fife, baronet ; he was admitted a member of 
the society of Lincoln's Inn in 1783, and was 
called to the bar in Michaelmas Term, 1792. 
In the year 1798 he went out to India with 
the appointment of Advocate-General at 
Madras. This office he held until the year 
1812, when he was appointed Recorder of 
Bombay, upon the resignation of Sir James 
Macintosh, and was soon afterwards knighted. 
He died in July, 1819, at the Isle of France, 
to which place he had gone for the benefit of 
his health. (^LincobCg Inn Renters ; Burke, 
Peerage and Baronetage} CrendemarCs Maga- 
zine.) D. J. 

ANTA'GORAS CAi^«y<Jpa5), a Greek 
poet, was a native of Rhodes and a contem- 
porary and friend of King Antigonus Go- 
natas, who reigned from b. c. 283 till 239, 
and whom the poet appears to have accom- 
panied in some of his campaigns. Antagoras 
is said to have been particularly fond of good 
living, and Athenseus has preserved some 
witty answers of his when ridiculed for the 
delight he took in an exquisite dish. He 
wrote a great epic poem called ** Thebais " 
(ei7i8dti), that is, the tragic history of the royal 
house of Thebes; but the poem is said to 
have been so tedious, that when he read it 
to the BcBotians, they could not keep firom 
yawning. A similar story is related of the 
poet Antimacbus and his ** Thebais;" but 
there does not seem to be much truth in 
either of the stories. The " Thebais " is lost, 
and all that Antagoras wrote has perished, 
excepting an epigram in the Greek Antho- 
logy (ix. 147.), and two little jx)ems pre- 
served in Diop^es Laertius. (iv. 21. and 
26.) (Pausanias, L 2, 3. ; Athenieus, viii. 
340. ; Plutarch, Apophtkegmata Antigen, 17. $ 
Sympoaiac, iv. 4. ; Anonymi Vita Arati, p. 
444., &c. ed. Bnhle ; Mich. Apostolius, Pro- 
verb. V. 82. ; Welcker, Z>er Episcke Cychs, 
p. 109.) L. S. 

ANTA'LCIDAS QAvroKKllas), a Spartan 
who has become notorious in history on ac- 
count of a disgraceful peace which he con- 
cluded in the name of Greece with Artax- 
erxes IL, king of Persia. In order to under- 
stand this transaction, it is necessary to give 
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an outline of the state of affairs in Greece at 
the time. The naval victory of Conon off 
Cnidus, in B. c. 894, the reviving power of 
Athens under the support of the Persian 
satrap Phamabazus, uikL the few advantages 
which Sparta gained in the Corinthian war, 
determined the Spartans to send, in b. c.393, 
Antalcidas, a very clever and intriguing poli- 
tician, to Tiribaxus, the Persian satrap in 
Asia Minor. His object was to deprive the 
Athenians of the support which they received 
from Persia, and to bring about a general 
peace which should restore to the Spartans 
their supremacy in Greece, while the Asiatic 
Greeks were to be abandoned to the Per- 
sians. When the Athenians heard of this 
embassy, they also, together with the Bceo- 
tians, Corinthians, and Argives, sent envoys 
to counteract the scheme of the Spartans. 
Tiribaaus had, indeed, reason to be pleased 
with the proposals of Antalcidas ; but the 
opposition of the Greek states allied with 
Persia did not allow him openly to enter into 
an alliance with Sparta, without the consent 
of the king. But at the same time Antal- 
cidas was secretly supplied by the satrap 
with money for the purpose of raising a navy 
to carry on the war against the Greek states 
which were still allied with Persia. Artax- 
erxes himself, to whom Tiribaxus commu- 
nicated the proposals of Sparta, was not 
then inclined to enter into any negotiations. 
But an occurrence soon happened which 
changed the king's mind. In b. c. 390, 
Evagoras of Cyprus revolted from Persia, 
and was supported by the Athenians, whose 
conditimi was at the same time greatly im- 
proving through the skill and energy of 
Thrasybulus <S Colythus (not the hero of 
Phyle) and Iphicrates. In b.c. 388 the 
Spartans determined to try once more what 
they could do by negotiation. Antalcidas, 
who was appointed admiral of the La- 
cedsmonian fleet, left it under the com- 
mand of Gorgopas and Nicolochus, and went 
to the Persian court at Susa, where he re- 
newed his proposals for peace. Antalcidas 
this time gained his point, the particulars of 
the peace were settled, and, after receiving the 
assurance that the Lacedeemonians should 
have every possible support from Persia in 
case the Athenians and their allies should 
refuse to accept the terms of the peace, An- 
talcidas returned to Asia Minor accompanied 
by Tiribazus b. c. 387. ^he war which had 
in the mean time been carried on, had ex- 
hausted the Greek states, and the fleet of 
Antalcidas had been increased to eighty 
saiL These circumstances made the Greeks 
anxious to conclude an honourable peace. 
When therefore Tiribazus summoned the 
Greeks to hear the proposals of his king, 
they readily sent their ministers to the con- 
gress. Tiribazus announced to them that King 
Artaxerxes was willing to conclude peace on 
the following conditions : — 1. That all the 
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Greek towns on the continent of Asia, to- 
gether with Clazomens and Cyprus, should 
henceforth be subject to Persia. 2. That all 
the other Greek states, small and great, 
should be free, with the exception of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros, which were to remain 
subject to Athens as before. 3. That who- 
soever should refuse to accept these terms 
should be treated as an enemy of Persia and 
the other contracting parties. With this in- 
formation the ambassadors returned to their 
respective homes, and all the states accepted 
the peace and swore to it, with the exception 
of Thebes, which alone had the courage to 
insist upon sanctioning the peace in the name 
and on behalf of aU the Bceotian towns 
which were subject to her. But shortly after 
the Thebans also conformed to the terms, 
and allowed each Boeotian town the freedom 
stipulated in the peace. This peace, called 
" the peace of Antalcidas," because it was 
his work, which sacrificed all the Asiatic 
Greeks, had been planned with the view of 
dismembering the great states of "Greece by 
making all the separate towns independent, 
while Sparta herself remained mistress of 
Laconia and Messenia. In order to avoid 
the appearance of too glaring selfishness, 
Sparta had ledft Athens in the possession of 
the three islands mentioned above, as if she 
respected the right of possession even in 
her enemy ; but she well knew that these 
islands were too unimportant to enable 
Athens to maintain a powerful navy. This 
peace, however, did not last long, for 
the Spartans themselves, by their over- 
bearing insolence, soon created new dis- 
turbances, and Antalcidas also had to do 
penance for what he had brought about. 
After the battle of Leuctra in b.c.371, he 
went as Spartan ambassador to Artaxerxes 
to solicit a sum of money for the support of 
Sparta, and remembering the manner in 
which he had been received before, and re- 
lying upon his skill in negotiating, he had 
not the least doubt of his success. But the 
king had by this time acquired an insight 
into the man's impudent character, and treated 
him with contempt Antalcidas was obliged 
to leave the Persian court without effecting 
any thing, and being ashamed to return and 
expose himself to the scorn of his enemies, 
or to the castigation of the ephors, he put an 
end to his life by starvation. (Xenophon, 
Historia Gr(Bca, iv. %. 12, &c. ; v. 1. 5 — 36. ; 
Plutarch, AgesiL 23., Artaxerx. 21, 22. ; 
Isocrates, Panegyr. 47, 48.; Polybius, vi. 
49.; Diodorus Siculus, xiv. 110.; Strabo, 
vi. p. 287.) L. S. 

ANTANDER C'Ajn-avJpoj)* a brother of 
Agathocles, the tyrant of Syracuse (b. c. 
317 — 289). He is first mentioned in history 
in B.C, 317, when his brother, supported by 
the wealthy Damas, began to be a man of 
great influence at Syracuse. About that 
time Antander was one of the commanders 
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of an army which the Syracnsans sent to the 
assistance of the Crotoniats in Southern Italy 
against the Bruttians. In b.c. 310, alter the 
battle of Gela, when Agathocles crossed over 
into AfHca to attack the Carthaginians on 
their own ground, Antander was left in 
Sicily in the command of Syracuse. After 
the unfortunate turn in the African cam- 
paign, Hamilcar, to whom several of the 
SicUian towns had revolted, marched with 
an army against Syracuse, but before he be- 
gan his hostile operations, he sent an em- 
bassy to the town with an offer of safety to 
Antander and his friends, if they would sur- 
render the town to him. At a meeting of 
the most powerful men of the place, in 
which this proposal was discussed, Antander, a 
man of effeminate character, advised the sur- 
render. But his counsel was rejected, and 
Hamilcar made preparations for a siege. We 
now hear no more of Antander, till alter the 
landing of Agathocles at Egesta in b. c. 307, 
when Antander was the person who ex- 
ecuted at Syracuse the cruel and atrocious 
commands of his brother, and slaughtered 
more persons, as Diodorus says, than any 
one before him had ever done. Antander 
is mentioned as an historian (jmrffpn^^) 
among those who wrote the history of Aga- 
thocles ; but whether Antander's work was 
only a biography of his brother, or a history 
of ms time, is uncertain. (Diodorus Siculus, 
xix. 3., XX. 16. 72., xxi. 12. p. 278. ed. 
Bipont.) [Agathocles.] L. S. 

'ANTARAH IBN SHEDDA'D, but- 
named Abu-1-fawaris, a celebrated Arabian 
warrior and poet of the times preceding 
Islam, was the son of Sheddad, a noble Arab 
of the tribe of 'Abs, by a negro slave. He 
seems to have lived about the middle of the 
sixth century of our 8ers^ during the reign of 
Khosru Anushirwan, King of Persia, for he 
distinguished himself greatly in the wars 
of his own tribe a^inst Uie Beni Dho- 
byan, which, accordmg to Abu-l-feda and 
other Arabian writers, began in 531, and 
lasted for forty consecutive years. In one 
of the many encounters to which those wars 
led, 'Antarah, who was one of the most re- 
nowned warriors of his day, personally en- 
gaged Dhamdham, the commander of the 
enemy's forces, and put him to death. 'An- 
tarah had a mistress named ' Ablah, on whom 
he doated, and for whom he is said to have 
encountered, paladin-like, all manner of dan- 
gers and adventures, although his extra- 
ordinary strength and courage always brought 
him out safe. 'Antarah di^some time after 
the birth of Mohammed ; he was the author of 
a kassidah or poem which is counted among 
the Mo'aUakat or suspended poems of Mecca, 
and of which the prophet Mohammed is said 
to have been so fond that, whenever it was 
recited in his presence, he never failed to 
exclaim, " By Allah ! I know of no poem 
which describes so well the manners and 
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feelings of my people, as that of 'Antarah." 
Besides the Calcutta edition of the seven 
Mo'allakat (1823, Svo.)* in which the poem 
of 'Antarah is included, it was published sepa> 
rately in 1816, with a Latin translation and 
notes by Vincent Elias Menil (** Antane Poema 
Arabicum Moallacah, cum mtegris Zuzenii 
- Scholiis, &c. Lips.," 4to.,) as well as by Alex- 

:^>4B^-andejp Boldyrd^ Gottin^n, 1808, 12mo. 

^^^ Sir William Jones's Enghsh translation of all 
the Mo'allakat is well known. 'Antarah is 
best known to the European reader as the 
hero of a celebrated Arabian romance en- 
titled ** Seyrat 'Antarah Ibn Sheddiid," or the 
high Deeds of 'Antarah, which was partly 
translated into English by Mr. Terrick Ha- 
milton, oriental secretary to the British em- 
bassy at Constantinople, (^ntar, a Beduin 
romance, Lond. 1819, 4 vols. Svo.) This 
composition is generally ascribed to 'Abdu- 
1-malek Ibn Koreyb Al-baheli, better known 
by his patronymic Al-asma*i, who compiled 
it for the khalif Harun Ar-rashid from the 
legendary tales and traditions of 'Antarah 
still existing in his time. ['Abdu-l-maisk 
Ibn Koretb.] The work is written in an 
elegant and pleasing style, interspersed with 
poetry, and without any of that turgidity and 
affectation so common in other Arabic works; 
but, on the other hand, there is too much 
sameness to render it ver^ interesting to the 
European reader : as a picture of the man- 
ners of the Beduin Arabs, which remain un- 
changed to this day, it is truly invaluable. 
It has always enjoyed considerable reputation 
in the East; and is still one of the favourite 
sources from which the professional story-tel- 
lers of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia draw their 
materials. The work is composed of forty- 
three parts, which are generally bound in six- 
teen or twenty volumes. Complete copies are 
exceedingly scarce. Professor Kosegarten, 
in his " Chrestomathia Arabica," p. 84., pub- 
lished the episodical history of Al-'abd daj. 
M. Caussin de Perceval has also given some 
French extracts in one of the numbers of the 
" Journal Asiatique " for 1833. (Hiiji Khal- 
fah. Lex. BibL, voc. " Sirat ;" Journal Asiatique 
for 1833 ; De Sacy, Notice historique dee An- 
ciene Poihnee Arabes conntu sous ie nam de 
MoaMacaty p. 18.; Reiske, Prologue ad Tha- 
rapha Moattakam (Leyden, 1742), p. xxi. 
xxxii.) P. de G. 

ANTELA'MI, BENEDETTO DEGLI, 
an old Italian sculptor of the twelfth century. 
He worked at Parma from 1178 until 1196 ; 
there is in the cathedral there a bas-relief of 
the Crucifixion or deposition from the cross 
by him, which, though a rough performance, 
is perhaps unequalled by the works of any 
of the old Italian sculptors anterior to Gio- 
vanni Pisano. It contains many figures, is 
simple in composition, and is marked with 
his name and date 1178. Antelami was like- 
wise an architect, and is said to have built 
the baptistery of Parma. (Affo, // Pormi- 
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giano Servitor di Piazza ; Lanzi, Storia Pit- 
torica, ffc. ; Nagler, Neuee AOgetneines Kitnat^ 
ler Lexicon,) R. N. ^. 

ANTELLCTTO, BRACIOFORTE, a 
celebrated jeweller of Piacenza of the early 
part of the fourteenth century. According 
to an old chronicle of the city of Monza, by 
Buonincontro Morigia, Antellotto was called 
to that place in 1343 to repair some valuable 
jewellery, altar plate, and various vases of 
gold and silver, which had got very much 
damaged during transport Antellotto re- 
stored them, piurtly remaking them in more 
beautiful forms, to the utmost satisfleiction of 
the Archbishop of Milan, who spoke of his 
ability in the art of design in the following 
high terms : ** Antellotnm Brachium fortem 
de Placentia domicellum meum, plenum 
spiritu, sapientia, intelligentia, et scientia in 
omni opere ad excogitandum fabre quidquid 
fieri poterit ex auro et argento, sere, marmore, 
et gemmis. (Muratori, Berum Italicarum 
Scriptores, vol xiL; Cicognara, Storia detta 
Scubura, A-c;) R. N. W. 

ANTELMI or ANTHELMI, CHARLES 
LE'ONCE OCTAVIEN, a French eccle- 
siastic of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He was a canon of Frejus, and was 
in 1702 elected prevot (prapositus) of the 
cathedral, and in 1726 was appointed bishop 
of Grasse. He edited the posthumous work 
of his brother Joseph [Antblmi, Joseph] 
" Assertio pro unico Eucherio," &c. and 
added notes to the appended dissertation on 
the council of Riez. (^GaUia Christiana; Ni- 
ceron, Mimoires; Le Long, Bibliothique de la 
France,) J. C. M. 

ANTELMI or ANTHELMI, JOSEPH, 
a French ecclesiastic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, brother of Charles Antelmi, the subject 
of the preceding article, was bom at Frejus 
in Provence, 25tn of July, 1648. After having 
finished his studies, the theological portion of 
which had been conducted, partly at least, 
under Father La Chaise at Lyon, he ob- 
tained a canonry in the cathedral of Frejus, 
vacant by the resignation or death of his 
uncle, Pierre Antelmi. He appears to have 
contemplated the duties of tiie station to 
which he was appointed with great serious- 
ness, and embodied his views in a little 
treatise, *' De PericuUs Canonicorum " ('* Of 
the Trials of Canons "), which he drew up, 
but which was never printed. In 1684 he 
was made grand vicar and official of J. B. 
de Verthamon, newly appointed bishop of 
Pamiers, to whom he was recommended by 
Father La Chaise, as a person well-calculated 
by his intelligence and skiUhl management 
to calm the agitation which had been excited 
in the diocese by the question of the *' re- 
gale," or the king's right to present to bene- 
fices in the gift cv an archbishop or bishop, if 
they became vacant during a vacancy in the 
see. In this commission Antelmi by his 
mildness and prudence was so successful 
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that the new bishop, on arriving in his dio- 
cese, found quietness perfectly restored. 
Antelmi died at Frejus, 2l8t of June, 1697, 
of a complaint in the chest, broiip;ht on or 
aggravated by a degree of application incon- 
sistent vith the delicacy of his constitution. 
He had retnrned to Fr^os a little before his 
death. 

His works are — 1. ** De Inittis EoclesisD 
Forojuliensis," 4to., Aix, 1680. This work 
was a portion of a complete civil and eccle- 
siastical history of Frejus, which he designed 
to compose. 2. ** Epistola de Culta et Pa- 
tria SanctsB MazimsB ; " published by Hens- 
chen and Papebroch in the ** Acta Sancto- 
rum,'' (Mail, torn. iii. decima sexta die,) 
Antwerp, 1680. 3. ** Epistola de Transla- 
tione Corporis Sancti Auxilii.'' We do not 
know where or when this letter was pub- 
lished. 4. "De veris Operibus sanctorum 
Patrnm Leonis Magni et Prosper! Aquitani, 
Dissertationes Criticae," 4to. Paris, 1689. In 
these dissertations, Antehni combats the 
opinion of Father Quesnel, who had assigned 
to St Leo the Great the "Epistola ad De- 
metriadem," and the two books **De Voca- 
tione Gentium," which Antelmi, in con- 
formity to the general opinion, contended 
were the works of St Prosper of Aquitaine ; 
he gives also a critical notice of all the works, 
real or supposed, of St Leo smd St Prosper, 
and assigns to the latter the authorship of 
the letters and sermons commonly assigned 
to St Leo, and also the authorship of the 
Chronicle of Prosper. 5. "Deux Lettres 
de FAuteur des Dissertations sur les Ouv- 
rages de St Leo et St Prosper, &c.," 4to. 
Paris, 1690. These letters were a continua- 
tion of the controversy respecting St. Leo 
and St Prosper, and contain a reply to a 
letter which Quesnel had published in the 
" Journal des Savans," of the 8th and 15th 
of August, 1689. 6. "Nova de Symbolo 
Athanasiano Disqnisitio," 8vo. Paris, 1693. 
In this work Antelmi opposes another opinion 
of Quesnel, who had ascribed the author- 
ship of the Athanasian creed to VigiUus or 
Vigil of Tapsus, in Africa. Antelmi con- 
tends that it was composed by Vincent of 
Lerins. 7. " De ^tate St Martini Turonen- 



sis, necnon de St Priccio Successore, Epistola 
ad R. P. Antoninm Pagium," 8vo. Paris, 
1693. In this work Antelmi attempts to 
solve the dilBculties in the chronology <tf St 
Martin of Tours and his successor, St Brice. 
6. " Assertio pro unico Sto. Eucfaerio Lngdu- 
nensi Episcopo. Accedit Concilium Begiense 
sub Rostagno, Metropolitano Aqnensi, Anni 
1285," 4to. Paris, 1726. This last work was 
not published until after the author's death, 
when it was edited, with notes on the ap- 
pendix eonoeming the council of Riez, by hu 
brother, Charles Antelmi, bishop elect of 
Grasse. None of the other manuscripts of 
Joseph Antelmi were finished. He left a 
history of Frejus, ecclesiastical and civil ; a 
history of the abbey of Lerins ; some mate- 
rials for an edition which he had promised of 
the works of St. Prosper of Aquitaine, and 
other papers, which were in the hands of his 
brother Leonce. (Niceron, M^moires; Dupin, 
NouveBe Bibliothique des Autevrs EcclAfias' 
tiqueg (^XVIIme Siicle), where will be found 
an analysis of Antelmi's chief works. Ac- 
counts gathered from Niceron and Dupin are 
given in Moi^ri's Dictionnairt ; the General 
IhctUmary by Bernard, Birch^ and others ; 
the Biographie Umvereelle; and Adelung^s 
Supplement to Jocher's AUgemeinee Gdehiten 
Lexicon.) J. C. M. 

ANTELMI or ANTHELMI, LEONCE. 
brother of Charles and Joseph Antelmi, the 
subjects oi the preceding articles, was prevot 
and grand vicar of the cathedral at FrejusL 
Le Long ascribes to him a life of Francois 
Picquet, consul for France and Holland at 
Aleppo, and afterwards successively bishop 
of CsBsaropoUs and Babylon, &C., 12mo. 
Paris, 1732. In Qucrard's " La France Lttte- 
raire," it is ascribed to Charles Antelmi, 
bishop of Grasse. From the prefiice to the 
work (which was published anonymously) 
there is some reason to think that it was in 
great degree prepared by Charles, and com- 
mitted by him to his broUier Leonce, to finisli 
and carry through the press. (Le Long, 
Bibliotheque de la France; Querard, La 
France LiUiraire ; Preface to La Vie de 
Meseire FranfoU Picquet, Sfc.) J. C. M. 
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